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"Tar the Latin language is intimetely conneeted with the Greek, 
is manifest, Whoever compares the prepositions Ex, Pro, Ab, 
In with'E£, Ilpj, 'Az', ' Ey, —!he numbers Duo, ree, Tria, Sex, 
Septem, Octo, Decem with 44óo, Tpeis, Tpl«, “Et, ‘Extra, 'Oxro, 
Atxa,—the pronouns Ego, Me, Tn, ‘le, with ' Ey2, Mi, the Aolic 
Tu and Ti, —the nouns of daily occurrence Pater, Mater, Sus, Bos, 
Domus, Ovis, Ovum, Pes, Aer, Genu, Ambo with Iarjp, the 
ZEolic Marng and X05, the /Eolic Bas, Adnog, " Oig, "Nov, Movs, ' A30, 
Tew, "Appw,—the verbs "Edo, Eo, Est, Neo, No, Sto, Do with 
" E9o, "Ew, ' Ecr), Néo, Naw No, Sraw 31a, déw 4dé,—1he tor- 
minations in amO, musA and tbe old Latin salvOS with apaccf, 
dxevÓ4 and e[40 2, —must be convinced of tbe truth of the asser- 
üon. 

But of what kind is this connexion? Is it that of mother and 
daughter, or of sister and sister? [f it is of the former kind, then it js 
sufficient for the Etymologist to trace a Latin to a Greek word. 
If of the latter, he has gained but little by so doing, but must 
go on to some other language which produced both, ‘lhe question 
tben is of essential importance to the Etymologist. 

Let us try the words Domus and 4ópoc. Can we carry Domus 
any further back in Latin; —No. But we can carry Adpos further 
back in Greek, and can refer it to 5j, to build, whose perfect 
middle is 4é9op.g. We may go perhaps further, end refer Ato 
itself to diw, to bind, to bind together: the perfect passive of 
which is Aisuas, whence is the word Aéga. ‘The Latin word Do- 
mus therefore is allied to the Greek language not as a sister, but 
as a daughter, Thus also Argentum can be traced no further in 
Latin. But jn Greek is' 4pgyós, white; and "Agynas, genitive 'Ag- 
yhevros, " Apytyrog, white. "remo is from Tofu, and Tptuw from 
Tpéw, Tirpezas. So Pompa is from IJoyzà, this from IIéporo, 
Iléxopxa.  'lragicus is from Tpaysxes, this from Tpeyos. Poema 
is from [oiqua, this from IIoie, IItxoingpa:.. In Latin we have no 
Démo, or Argeis in the sense of white, or Treo, or Pempo, or 
Tragus in the sense of a goat, or Poieo, "Therefore the Latin is 
not a sister of the Greek, but proceeds from it, as a daughter from 
a mother. And the Latin Etymologist is justified in tracing & 
Latin to a Greek word—1 speak not of later Greek—and there 
leaving it, thinking that it then becomes the province of the Greek 
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Etymologist to trace it further back in the Greek or to carry it 
on to some other language. Had Vossius been thus satisfied, from 
how meny absurdities had his great work been free! 

But some words must be noticed which seem to be a set off 
against us. Do isa Latin word—Ja is not found in Greek, and 

et the word daow is: 4dócw therefore must be referred to the 

tin Do.— Not so: for, as IIAzgócc is from IlAwoów, so 4o 
must be from a verb dow, the contracted and therefore not primary 
form of which is 42, Do. The fact is, that the Latin language 
was an early product from the Greek, aud therefore adopted forms 
which were early in use in that language, but afterwards fell iuto 
disuse. dow, 4a, fell into disuse, aud 4idwps and dosxw were used 
instead of it. In fact the old word 46m belonged to a class of GREEK 
words daw, déw, Alo, Adw, Avw, which signified separation and 
division, and 4ow signified to give, from the idea of distributing. 
** Distributing to the necessities of saints,” is an expression in our 
Bibles : and the Latin Partior and Impertior ere from Pars, Partis. 
So again ‘T'ueor is to be referred to a word which produced Titioxw 
—to a word Tvw, which belonged toaclass of GREEK words Tao, 
Tác, Tic, Tow, Tow, which meant to stretch forth or extend. "The 
Reader will remember a passage in Virgil, which combines the 
meanings of 'l'ueor and Tiriexo : ** Oculos pariter telumque TE- 
TENDIT." ‘The verb Suo exists in Latin. But that Xóo once 
existed in Greek, is clear from the verb Kaocóc, that is, Karaców, 
and by Karropara which is nothing but Karacópara, formed from 
Kaccós, Kartruw. The verb Alo also may be traced to a class of 
words which existed in Greek. — 'A215&éo, to roll, '"4Aifo, to collect, 
'EAlcco, ' EXeXMUo, to roll, "IAry£, a whirl, bear testimony to a class 
of words “AAw, " EXo," Io, to roll. So "OAc, to roll, is seen in 
"OAAupi, to ruin. Tacitus uses Volvo in a similar sense: ** For- 
tunis provolvebantur." Alo then is nothing but a Greek verb 
“Ado, which signified to roll, to conglomerate by rolling, to collect, 
to increase, to make thick or large or solid or stout, and so to 
fatten and nourish. ‘The Greek language supplies us with a root: 
not so the Latin. For a similar illustration of the Latin verb Meo 
the Reader is referred to page 258 of this volume. 

We may now, it is hoped, be warranted in believing that the 
Greek is not the sister, but the parent of the Latin. Nevertheless, 
the writer has not chosen to avail himself exclusively of this opi- 
nion, but has frequently added to a Greek word analogous words 
in other languages. He is aware that some learned men contend 
that the Latin is to be traced not to the Greek but to the Northern 
languages. Yet it is satisfactory to know that the great German 
Etymologist, Wachter, though he refers his language, as much as 
was in his power, to a northern origin, is frequently obliged to 
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abandon his attempts and to leave German words with the Greeks 
and the Latins. With regard to the Cornish and Armoric lan- 
guages the learned Welsh linguist Lhuyd observes: ** The Damno- 
nian and other southern Britons, being on occount of their situa- 
tion earlier conquered, and consequently more conversant with the 
Romans than we of Wales, it is not to be admired if several Latin 
words occur in the Cornish and Armoric dialects not owned by us." 
Indeed we may often detect a derivation from the Latin from the 
nature of the word. Thus the Armoric Pirgrin and Relizhon must 
be corruptions of Peregrinus and Religionis, the Cornish Paun 
of Pavonis, and the German Ente of Anatis—and not vice vers4. 
So the Northern Recht, Richt, Right, are from the Latin Rectus, 
and not vice versa. ‘ 

But it will be said that there are numerous words which we 
cannot show to be taken from the Greeks. Doubtless it is so, 
although the number of such words is constantly decreasing. When 
Vossius published his Etymology, be was ignorant that Pruina 
was nothing but IIpofvy. So it was with numerous other words. 
And future generations will probably supply from the Greek sound 
derivations of words, which to this time have been investigated in 
vain. 

Such words we have, as far as we have been able, traced on the 
one hand to the Northern, on the other to the Oriental languages. 
Not that these sources have been exhausted: much doubtless 
might have been added, but it is hoped that not a few valuable 
analogies have been here collected, and that on the whole the 
claims of the Northern and Eastern languages have received a 
patient and an attentive hearing. 

One word in regard to the Hebrew. Mr. Horne Tooke thus 
expresses his objection to the derivation of Latin from that lan- 
guage. “It is a most erroneous practice," he says, ‘ of the 
Latin Etymologists to fly to the Hebrew for whatever they cannot 
find in the Greek :—for the Romans were not a mixed colony of 
Greeks and Jews, but of Greeks and Goths, as the whole of the 
Latin language most plainly evinces." "This seems a reasonable 
proposition: yet I have not omitted to indulge the fancy of those 
who are not persuaded by it. 

Mr. Tate is of opinion that the Latin language came in great 
measure from the Sanskrit. Dr. Jones too carries us to the 
Indians. The note on Latus, borne, supplies the Reader with an 
instance of this kind. Barrus and other words will be found traced 
to an Indian source, Mr. Tate cites the following passage from 
Sir William Jones: ** The first race of Persians and Indians, to 
whom we may add the Romans and Greeks, the Goths and the 
old Egyptians or Ethiops, originally spoke the same language. 
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The Jews and Arabs, the Assyrians or second Persian race, the 
people who spoke Syriac, and a numerous tribe of Abyssivians, 
used one primitive dialect wholly distinct from it.” I have se- 
lected the following Sanskrit analogies from the 26th Number of 
the Edinburgh Review : 


Latin — Sanskrit Latin — Sanskrit 
es — ayas Ratis — nev, (Pers, nau) 
anser —  hansa nomen — nam (S. and Pers.) 
bellum — tala (force, vio- notcm — Mora 
lence, an army) notus — Nata 

dens, dentis — dunta pater —  pitara 
Deus — deca pes, pedis — — a 
dies —  ditos potis — poti (lord or mas- 
femina —  tamini ter) 
Jrater —  bhratara prelium — pralaya 
genu — Janu quatuor -— chatur 
genus — gana rex, regis — raja 
humus — bhumi ritus — riti 
idem — idem rota — ratha (a carriage) 
ignis — agni septem — sapla 
ita — iti sine — hina 
Jugum — yugum sop-tre — asawop-tum 
J uno —  janoni (a mother : suacis —  suadu 

** the manifest origin of the Latin sunt — santi 

appellation of the mother of the sunto — sunto 

Gods.”’) tepor — tapa (and tapitum 
jutenis — yuva to warm) 
luz, lucis — loch (shine) terra — dhara 
malus — mala (dirty, sordid) valeo — tala (strength) 
snater —  matara rates — vadi 
medius — madhya teh-ere — tah-ilum 
mei-ere — me-tum vert-ere —  curt-itum 
memini — man vidua —  tidhata 
met-iri — met-tum tir — vir 
modus — moto uncus —  ancus 
mor-i —  mor-ium (Pers. tom-ere — tom-itum 

snor -den) tox, tocis — vac (S. and Pers.) 

musca —  macsha uterus —  udar. 


Notwithstanding the analogy we have pointed out between the 
Latin and the Greek, so different are these languages, that, if we 
take at random a certain number of Latin words, we shall tind 
but few of them correspond in sound to the Greek. <A great 
reason is that the Latins formed new words from those which 
they introduced from Greece. Thus Visio has no alliance in sound 
with "OWus, nor Visum with "Opapa or dcpa, vor Invideo with 
Pbovew: and yet Visio, Visum, Invideo are all from the Greek 
Eito, through the Latin Video, So the modern Greeks express a 
chain by oc, a word which was unknown to their ancestors, but 
derived from (óc, &ovyupi. Another reason is that the Latins derived 
their language from the /Eolic tribes, wbich bad words peculiar 
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to themselves, and unknown to the Ionic and Attic races. Lastly, 
derivative languages apply words in a manner unknown to the early 
writers in the primary language. Thus the French express the head 
by 'Téte, or as it was anciently Teste, formed from Testa, a shell, 
and so the shell of the head.  ** Mea testa” for ** my head" would 
have been thought a singular expression by Cicero. 

From the analogy which exists between the Latin and the Greek 
in words of the most common use, we may be disposed to give at- 
tention to some derivations which appear at first sight strained and 
unnatural. We shall allow something for changes which take 
place at the breaking up of an old language, and at the formation 
of a new one out of it—for changes which are forced on a people 
by harmony of sound aud by a different pronunciation of the same 
letters—for changes too which must often depend ou the mere 
whim and caprice of individuals, Forma was softer than Morfa, 
and therefore took its place. Canis was pronounced for Cüuis, 
and Calix for Cülix, doubtless because they were softer to a 
Roman ear. 

The terminations of Latin words have not been here generally 
pursued. Partially they have been, as the Reader will find on Pte, 
on Quispiam, on Quisquam. I have generally been satisfied to. 
cite palpable instances of similar termination. Indeed a complete 
analysis of the terminations of the language, —to suppose the pos- 
sibility of such a thing, —would demand a separate volume. 

It is necessary to state that the Reader will not find here all the 
words of the Latin language. Festus, the ancient Glosses and 
Inscriptions, and the Fragments of Ennius, Titinnius and others 
supply words which are not found elsewhere, and which I have 
therefore not been anxious to trace. ‘There are also barbarous 
words in the works of such late writers as Vegetius, which I bave 
designedly passed over. The names of men and places I have 
almost totally neglected, as thinking that the investigation of them 
will in general afford to the inquirer nothing but failure aud dis- 
appointment. The mere technical words from the Greek have 
not been inserted. Pliny is full of them. Of what use would it 
be to transplant them here? There are also numerous words 
which have occasioned much conjecture and dispute, especially in 
Petronius and Apuleius. Where one word has been exchanged 
for a dozen, according to the caprice of each succeeding editor, 
what would be the profit to fill these pages with the long and te- 
dious inquiries, which have been made respectiug it? 

I must acknowlege my obligations to Mr. Haigh for some va- 
luable conjectures in his little work, called ** Conjugata Latina.” 
To the labors also of my learned friend James Bailey 1 am in- 
debted for some conjectures, as well as for lis edition of the 
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Dictionary of the indefatigable Forcellini, whose system of ortho- 
graphy has been here usually followed. Wachter’s German Lex- 
icon has been attentively consulted. "The Reader will bear in 
mind that many of the words attributed by him to the German are 
now obsolete in that language. 

I have collected at the end such derivations as appeared the 
most dubious. I thought it advisable not to omit the words entirely, 
in order that the Reader might have an opportunity of knowing 
wbat bas been conjectured respecting them by the best Etymolo- 
gists, and that he might in some cases, perhaps, be led on by the 
bints which are given to the developement of their true origin. 
Some words have been left without any derivation. "These omis- 
sions have been forced upon the writer either by the total silence 
of Etymologists on their origin, or by the absolute nullity of the 
opinions they have advanced concerning them. 

The author is well aware of the extent and difficulty of his un- 
dertaking, and he trusts that the Reader will visit his errors of 
omission and commission not with the unrelenting severity of a 
censor, but with the kind indulgence of a patron and a friend. 
He will receive with feelings of sincere gratitude auy suggestions 
towards the improvement of his work, and humbly begs to re- 
mind the Reader of the advice of the Latin Poet: 


—— ——— Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum. 

Lastly, he would adopt the language of a writer, who has him- 
self labored in the field of Etymology: **'That such a work is 
useful will perbaps be more readily admitted than that it has been 
usefully executed; but he, that bas labored long in attempting to 
remove the ubstructions to science, is not willing to add despon- 
dence to his difficulties, and to believe that he has labored in vain." 


To the Abbreviations prefixed to the beginning of this Work tt is necessary to add 
the following : 
Dn. is J. Donnegan in his Greek Lexicon. 
F. is A. Forcellini in his Lexicon Totius Latinitatis, lately published by Priestley. 
Tt. is W. Turton in his Medical Glossary. 
V. is G. J. Vossius in his Etymologicon Lingue Latina. 
W. is J. G. Wachter in his Glossarium Germanicum. 


The first syllable of the genitive of Fur is erroneously stated in some passages of 
this work to be ahort. The reader is requested to correct this mistake. 

Vices has been referred to al*yes, waves, which convey the idea of succession and 
reciprocation. 
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Al. is Ut alii putant.—Fr. is From. 
pp. is perfect passive. 


A 

A, short for ab. As E for 
Ex. 

Ab, from, by, &c. From 
&zo, an. 

Abacus, a table, desk, tablet, 
&e. Fri aBak, dBaxos. 

Abavus, a great grandfather’s 
father. Fr.avus. Ad expres- 
ses remoteness from. 

Abbas, an abbot. Fr. 2662, 
father; a Hebrew and Syriac 
word. 

Abdico, 1 refuse, renounce, 
reject. Ab contradicts. 1 am 
very far FROM SAYING, I do 
the reverse from saying, o5 dys. 
So Aborior. 

Abdico, avi, 1 discard, re- 
nounce, disinherit, Fr. dico, lt 
say. "Thus the Greeks say &xel- 
wacÜa; maia. But I in Dico, 
Dixi, is long? Yet it is short in 
Predico, avi, Indico, avi, Dicax, 
Maledicus. And we have Edü- 
co, as, from Düco,is. ¥ Al. 
from dico, as. 1 give away (a6) 

Etym. 


— from myself to another. 


And, I 
give away from one person to 
another. 

Abdo, I hide. That is, I put 
away from view. Do in its 
compounds is often to put or 
place, as in Condo, Subdo. For 

give or consigu to a place wbat 
I put in it. 

Abdomen, the abdomen. 
* Quod abdi et tegi solet. Aut 
quód alimenta in eo abduntur. 
Aut quód intestina ibi sunt ad- 
dita." FF. «| ** From Arab. aó- 
domen : from ab, a nourisher or- 
container, aud domen, the feces." 


t. 

Abécédaria, the alphabet. 
From a be ce de. 

Abhorrev, 1l abhor. ‘That is, 
I go from (pre horrore) in hor- 
ror. 

Abiegnus, made of fir. Fr. 
abies. Guus is from the Greek 
—vovos. . 

Abies: See Appendix, — 

Abiga, the herb groundpine. 

A 
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Pliny: ‘Vim partüs abigendi 
habet, unde nomen." 
Abi si 


Abisis, you may go. 
vis. 

Abjudico, 1 judge a thing 
away from any one, 1 take away 
by sentence; I take away. 

ZAbjüro, 1 swear falsely. Aé 
contradicts, as in Abdico. I 
swear that is not which is. 

A blaqueo, | dig about or bare 
the roots of trees, remove the 
useless roots. For ablacuo fr. 
lacus, dat. dacuz, fr. Aaxog, a 
ditch. Compare Lacus and 
Laquear. That is, | make a ditch 
about a tree to cut off roots 
from it. 

Ablecta edes, houses neglect- 
ed or abandoned, and so fetching 
no price. Fr. ablego, 1 do the 
contrary of choosing. See Ab- 
dico. 

A blegmina, um, parts of en- 
trails sacrificed to the Gods. Fr. 
ablego, as Tego, Tegmina. As 
neglected or abandoned. 

Ablego, I send away, remove 


out of the way. From lego, I 
send. 
Abludo. Horace: “ Hee a 


te non multdm abludit imago." 
This description has much allu- 
sion to you. Adludo is opposed 
to Adludo or Alludo, which 
see. 

Abnuo, 1 refuse or deny by 
a nod. See nuo. Ab, as in 
Abdico. 

ZA büleo, 1 destroy, obliterate. 
Fr. oleo, I grow. "That is, I 
make not to grow, I cause to 
fade. So Aborior. € Or fr. 
&TOÀE. 


"bolla, a military robe. — Fr. 


dvaBoAX, a covering, whence dya- 
BorAAd, a BoAAa. 

Abominor, I send away as 
being of a bad omen. 1 depre- 
cate, execrate. Fr. omen, inis. 
Euripides has ’Axoxépxopas  fv- 
yuxov oy. 

Aborigines, the original inha- 


bitants of a country. As being 
in 1t «b origine. 
Aborior, I die. That is, | 


am the reverse from rising or 
growing up. See Aboleo. 

Abortus, ao untimely birth. 
That in which children aboriun- 
tur. 

Abripio, I snatch away. 
rapto. 

Abrogo, l annul, abolish. As 
opposed to rogo, I introduce a 
law. 

Abrütónum, the herb south- 
ernwood. "'Afeórovoy. 

Abs, from. Fr. ab, for soft- 
ness. Abstineo is softer than 
Abtineo. So Obs— for Ob. 
q Al. from dij, back. Terence: 
* Nunquam accedo ad te, quin 
abs te abeam doctior." Where 
abs implies return from. 

Absens, absent. Fr. abs, and 
ens. Ens, entis, from siu), par- 
ticiple els, iyrà;, whence | entis, 
ents, ens. Compare Praesens. 

Absinthium, wormwood. 'A- 
Wivdsov. 

Absis, tdis, the curvature or 
bend of an arch; &c, “As. 

Absónus, grating. That is, 
deviating FROM the proper 
SOUND. 

Absque, except ; without. Fr. 
abs, as signifying separation 
from. Que seems to be from xx, 
ullo modo; or from xe, a Greek 


Fr. 
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particle. Compare Undique; 
Quicumque, Plerique, Quisque. 

Abstémius, sober. For abs- 
temetius, from abs, without, 
(See Absque) and  temetum, 
wine. Or from a word (emus 
or temum. Compare l'emulen- 
tus. 

Abstineo, I hold off from, ab- 
stain. For absteneo. 

Absum, 1 am at a distance 
from a place or person, [ am ab- 
sent. 

A bsurdus, grating, discordant, 
not agreeiag with the subject or 
purpose in hand, inconsistent, 
abeurd. As said of that (ab) 
from which one turns away one’s 
ears and is (surdus) deaf to it. 

Abundo, 1 overflow, abound. 
Properly said of (unda) water 
nsing (ab) out of its bounds. So 
Exundo is used. Or ab merely 
increases the sense. 

Abutor, 1 use a thing in a 
manner different fram what I 
ought, l abuse it. So Gr. &xc- 
ax pátopaan. | 

Abyssus, an abyss. " ABosco;. 

Ac, and.  Softfor atc, from 
atque whence atq', atc, as Ne- 
que, Neq, Nec. «4 Al. from 
xai, transp. ain. YJ Ac is con- 
sidered by Jamieson as allied to 
Maeeso-Gothic auk, Anglo-Sax. 
eac, Engl. eke. He adds: * It 
may have been origmally written 
aug, from aug-ere, to merease ; 
as we know that C was often 


procounced by the Latins as G.”” 


«jug, auc, ac. Wachter adds 
the Hebr. ach, Germ. auch. 
Acacsa, a kind of thorny shrub. 
"Axaxia. 
place 


Academia, a near 


Atbens where Plato taugbt; a 
school, ‘Axadypea, axadypia. 

Acanthis, some small bird. 
*Axavbic. 

Acanthus, the herb bear’s- 
foot; &c. “Axavbos. 

ZAcátus, a piunace. — " Axarog. 

Accédo, i. e. cedo ad, I come 
to. Also, I acquiesce in, coincide 
with, accede to; properly, I 
come up to a proposal; I come 
up and meet it. 

Accendo, | light up, set on 
fire; I stir up, excite, raise, in- 
crease. Ovid: ‘“‘ Quin etiam 
accendas vitia.” Hence, I add 
to, raise the price or value of 
anything. Accendo is fr. cando, 
I make to shine. See Candeo. 

Accenseo, I reckon among the 
list of. Fr. census. 

Accensi, supernumeraries, sol- 
diers kept in reserve. As being 
added (ad censum) to the roll. 
q Or fr. accenseo, accensum. 
As being attached to the le- 
gions. 

Accensi, public officers whose 
business it was to attend on the 
magistrates, and summon courts; 
a macebearer, serjeant, beadle, 
Fr. accenseo, uccensum, to add 
to the number of. ‘That is, as- 
cripti, attached. The accensi 
were attached to the magistrates, 
Sometimes it expressed less in- 
feriority. Forcellam: ** Accen- 
sum, preter superiores magis- 
tratus, habebant etiam decurio- 
nes et centuriones, NON ut ser- 
vum, sed ADJUTOREM seu mi- 
nistratorem." 

Accentus, song, melody; mo- 
dulation of tone, of sound or 
voice, accent, Fr. cano, cantum. 
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Accerso: Written improperly 
for arcesso. 

A ccídens, a casualty, accident. 
That which (cadi?) falls (ad) to 
our lot, that which befals us. 

Accio, | call, send for. That 
is, (cio) [ rouse or excite to come 
(ad) to me. 

Accipiter, a hawk, falcon. 
From accipio, accipitum ; where 
capio is used in its stronger sense 
of seizing. From its rapacity. 
q Al. for occipiter i. e. occipi- 
trus, from é£0xreges, having 
rapid wings; transp. ó£ómerpo:, 
oxipetrus. 

Accüratus, studied, accurate. 
Fr. curo. Much attended to. 
Ad increases the sense. 

Accusativus casus, the accu- 
sative case, called by Varro Ca- 
sus accusandi. So Gr. aitiarixy 
TOTS. 

Accüso, | arraign, accuse. For 
accauso (as Exclaudo, Excludo, ) 
fr. causa, a judicial process. So 
Incuso. 

Aceo, I am tart, sour. Fr. 
&xéo, a verb formed from ax}, a 
point, prick, That is, 1 am 
pointed, pungent. 

Acer, sharp, tart, pungent, 
keen, brisk, &c. Fr. ax), a 
point ; or &xic, sharpness. Or, as 
A is long, from 5x35, ol. axe, 
as Keays, Kédnp, Celer. ' Hx is 
explained by Hesychius éé0, 
sharp. 

Acer, 

Acerbus, bitter, sour, tart. Fr. 
aceo, or acer. Compare Super- 
bus. 

Acerra: See Appendix. 

Acersécómes, with long flow- 
ing hair. ’Axepoexcne. 





Acervus, a heap For ager- 
vus fr. &ysoo fut. of áysípo, I 
collect. y, as in Sylva, Arvum. 
q Al. from acer, aceris. As 
properly a chaff-heap, Gr. &yv- 
podexy and ayuppia. 

Acetabilum, a vessel for hold- 
ing (acetum) vinegar, a vinegar- 
cruet. A vessel for holding any- 
thing. And hence used either 
for a dry or liquid measure. 
Also, the pan in the joints of 
bones; being, like the acetadu- 
lum, of a round form aud hol- 
low, and having a small brim. 
Acetabula are also cavities in 
the claws of crabs. Certain 
cavities in flowers or herbs. 
Also, jugglers’ cups or boxes. 

Ácetaria, orum, a sallad. 
'That is, raw herbs eaten with 
(acetum) viuegar. 


Acétum, vinegar. Fr. aceo, 
acetum. 
Achates, an agate. — 'Axárn;. 


Achores, um, scurf. ' Ay pec. 

Achras, a wild pear-tree. 
‘Axpas. 

Acta, a needle-full of thread. 
Fr. acus. "Titinnius has “Acus 
actasque.” 

Acidus, sour, tart. 
As Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Actes, the sharp edge or 
point of anything, as of a sword 
or spear. And hence used for 
a battalion, and an army in bat- 
tle array. Also, the point of 
the eye, the pupil; &c. . Fr. 


Fr. aceo. 


'&xls, a point; gen. axBos, axios. 


Acinaces, a scimitar. ’Axivaxys. 
Acinus, a berry, stone, kernel. 
Fr. &xlj, a point. As acute or 
pointed ; from its sharp extrem- 
ities. At first, perhaps, applied 
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particularly to grape-stones, and 
then applied generally. €«[ Al. 
from aceo. Whiter: “ Because 
the stones, in comparison of the 
fruit, are sharp or hard to bite.” 

Acipenser, 

Acts, idis, a kind of short 
dart or arrow. Fr. &yxuAk, 
(ayxais, &xAls,) considered the 
same as &yxvAy, which means 
both the thong of a javelin, and 
a javelin. — Festus says that 
the aclides were fastened with 
thongs. 

Acna or Acnua, a measure of 
land. Fr. &xouya, dxve. 

Acóluthus, Acolitus, an infe- 
rior priest. ’AxcAoudos. 

Aconitum, wolf’s bane. ’Axé- 
viTov. . 

Acosmos, without ornament. 
"Axoop0¢. 

Acquiro, l gain, acquire. That 
is, (qu&ro) I seek so as to come 
(ad) at what I seek. 

Acrédila, a woodlark, or 
some such bird. Ab acri cantu, 
from its sharp or shrill note. 
Some read agredula fr. ager, 
a 

Acrimonia, tartness. sourness. 
Fr. acer, acris. So Castimonia. 
Monia is perhaps from the 


Greek, as in ddypévia. 

- Acroama, datis, a concert, 
opera; a musician, &c.  'A4- 
xgóajkat. 


Acroasts, a lecture. ' Axpbasig. 

Acta,.the sea-shore; retreat 
by the sea-shore. ' Axr$. 

Actio, a thing done or doing, 
act, action ; business ; action at 
law; the act of delivering a 
speech; &c. Fr. ago, agtum, 
actum. 


Actor, an actor or performer 
of plays; a pleader or agent at 
the bar ; an agent, steward, &c. 
See above. 

Actuaria navis, a light galley. 
Fr. actum, &c. As being easily 
driven by the wind; or as being 
driven on by oars as well as 
sails. 

Actuarius, one who writes 
out (acta) acts, deeds, decrees, 
&c. 

Áctum est, the business or 
evil is done, all is over, we are 
undone. 

Actus, the right of driving a 
beast or waggon not loaded; a 
road between fields for beasts of 
burden, &c. to pass, i. e. agi, to 
be driven; the space of ground 
which oxen passed at one stretch 
without stopping. A. part of 
the action or performance of a 
play, an act, like Gr. dpaue fr. 
paw. Fr. ago, agtum, actum. 

Actütum, immediately. Fr. 
ago, actus, as Cinctus, Cinctu- 
tus. *'' Ab actu, id est, celeri- 
tate," says Priscian. Vossius: 
** Actutum est tam cito quàm 
agere possis: ut Mox tam cito 
quàm possis movere.' 

-Aculeus, a sting. Fr. acuo. 

Actimen, sharpness, or sharp 


point. Fr, acuo. 
Acuo, I whet, » sharpen, point. 
Fr. axltw, fut. dxicw, adxia, 


whence acuo, as idiIa, vidUo. 
«| Al. from acus, a needle. 

Acus, us, a needle, bodkin. 
The needle fish. Fr. axis, a 
sharp point. Or fr. acuo, whence 
the dative is acui. 

Acus, éris, chaff. Fr. dxwp. 
Doric for dxvpoy. 
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Ad, at, about, near, a place. 
Also, in a direction near to or 
about a place,to, unto. So dso, 
under, is used in a sense of mo- 
tion, as in Ox) “IAuv 3A0ey.— We 
say, To aim AT a mark. Adis 
shortened from opud, as Vis 
from Volis. -G Jamieson re- 
fers it to Mosso-Goth. at. « 
Al. for ed from éors, /Eol. érre, 
as zícrig, ol. zírrig: whence 
irr’, et, ed. Or from i 9i, iod’, 
&. €«[ * From Hebrew y." V.' 

Ad, in composition, increases 
the force of words. For, if I 
put anything (ad) to another, I 
increase that other tbing. 

Adero, 1 value, appraise, 
rate, assess; compute, calculate. 
Fr. as, eris, money. Irate (ad 
&$) according to the money a 
person has. 

Adágium, a proverb, saying. 
As bemg suited (ad agendum) 
for action, for tbe purposes of 
life. Or as being carried from its 
proper toa different signification. 

damas, aniis, a diamond, 
adamant. "Adapas, avrog. 

Adaxint, for adarerint, fr. 
ago, pf. agsi, aziz. So Rego, 
Resi See Axim. s 
. Adbite, I go near to. Fr. 


to. | 
» Addico, I adjudge, sentence, 
assign, devote, make over ; I sell, 
make over by private contract; 
&c. That is, 1 (dico) declare that 
a thing belongs (ad) to any one. 
Addo, I add. ‘That is, I place 





! Al. contracted from egitwn, from 
ago, 1 drive, drive to. As perhaps from 
bye, pf. dya, is xpi. From agitum we 
have agit, agt, then at, (as Atque, Atq’, 
Atc, Ac,) and ad. . 


a thing (ad) near to or by an- 
other. See Abdo. 

Addüco, 1 draw. tight or 
straight. That is, | draw to- 
wards myself. 

Ádeó, to such a degree, to 
such a pass. Fromad es. Ad 
is joined to an adverb, as in Ad- 
huc, and as we say in English 
Hereto, Hitherto, Therefore. 

Adeps, üdipis, fat, grease. 
Fr. adipio fr. apio, I join. From 
its cobering together or with the 
flesh. So Gr. dynos from den, 
Ssdyeas, to bind. 

Adeptus, for adaptus, fr. ada- 
piscor, adipiscor. 

Adesdum, come hither. Dum 
is a particle, as in Ehodum. 

Adhibeo, | adopt, apply, em- 
ploy, use; 1 use, behave to. 
That is, (habeo) I hold any- 
thing in my hand (ad meos usus,) 
for the purpose of using it. For- 
cellini explaius it '* utor re aliquá 
ad aliquid faciendum." Or ad- 
hibeo is to hold forward one 
thing to another, and as it were 
present it toit ; to bring it to ano- 
ther thing and apply it. ‘Thus 
** Adhibere prudentias ad omnes 
res." 


Adhuc, up to this point, hith- 
erto. See Aded. 

Adjecttoum nomen, an adjec- 
tive noun. As being (adjec- 
tum) added or applied to a sub- 
stantive, 

Adigo, I drive. Fr. ago. 

Adjictaks cena, a public din- 
ner, a splendid feast. ‘‘ Those, 
who read adjictalis, suppose it 
so called either because some 
new, luscious, aud foseign dish- 
es (adjiciebantur) were added 
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or introduced to the feast; or 
frem the mode of expression, 
Adjicere canam, for Indicere. 
Tacitus: * Rhescuporis sanci- 
endo, ut dictitabat, feederi con- 
vivium adjicit. Those, who 
read aditialis, derive it fr. aditum 
these entertainments being parti- 
cularly given on the entrance to a 
magisterial office" F. * Quód 
adjiceretur publice  letitie.”’ 
Amsw. 

Adimo, I take away. Fr. 


emo, l take. Evro ex alio. ad 


me, I take from another to my- 
self. 

Adipiscor, I get, obtain. Fr. 
apiscor. 

Adjümentum, help. For ad- 
juvamentum. | 

Adjutus, helped. Fr. juvo, 
juvitum, juium. 

Adminicülum, & prop, stay, 
support. For admaniculum fr. 
manus. ‘That to which | apply 
my hands, that which I hold by. 
Cicero: **Vites claviculis ad- 
minicula tanquam manibus ap- 
prehendunt, atque ita se erigunt 
ut animantes." 

Admissarius equus est qui ad 
sobolem creandam equabus ad- 
mittitur. 

Admitto, | place near or by 
any one ; L introduce to another ; 
admit to my own presence, re- 
ceive; admit to my own atten- 
tion or approbation, give heed 
to, approve, allow. — Mito in 
its compounds usually means to 
plece. For, what is put in a 
place, is sent or conveyed to 
that place from another. ‘The 
primitive é& in Greek is to place 
as well as to send. 
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Admitto facinus, [ commit a 
crime. Forcellini :  ]t is taken 
from this, that he, who sins, ad- 
mits or introduces sin into his 
mind." "The full expression is 
Admitto facinus in me. Cicero: 
* Qualis quisque sit, quid agat, 
quid IN sE admittat." Again: 
* Ea iN TE admisisti, que au- 
dire non posses." Hence per- 
haps the proper meaning is to 
receive or give a crime a place 
in the mind, to harbour, allow, 
adopt it. - 

Admidum, just, exactly, eu- 
tirely, altogether. "That is, ad 
modum justum, up to the just 
and proper measure; simply, 
up to the measure. 

Adóleo, 1 burn in sacrifices. 
Properly said of burning odors. 
Fr. ofeo, 1 send forth an odor. 
Ad may be ad aras. Or it 
increases the signification. 

Adolescens, one growing, one 
still growing, or still growing 
in strength and vigor: a young 
man. From adolesco. Cicero 
calls Brutus and Cassius adoles- 
centes at the age of 40. 

Adólesco, 1 grow, grow up ; 
grow in strength. — O/esco is 
from oleo, I grow. 

Adonis, Adonis. "49er. 

Adopto, I desire, choose, se- 
lect, adopt. That is, (opto) 1 
desire to be (ad me) by me. Or 
ad is very much. 

Ador: See Appendix. 

Adorea, an allowance (adoris) 
of wheat or corn to an army 
after gaining a victory ; victory, 
glory. 

Adoórior, Y set about, take in 
hand. That is, ortor ad rem 
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aggrediendam. Also, I invade. 
That is, I rtse out of ambush 
(ad hostes invadendos) to attack. 

: Adoro, I adore, venerate. 
Fr. oro, | pray to. €[ Al. from 
os, oris, | move my hand (ad os) 
to my mouth by way of reve- 
rence, | 
. Adrastia, Nemesis. 
Tta. 

,.. Adscisco, 1 approve, admit, 
receive, Fr. scisco. As pro- 
perly said of Senátors decreeing 
or sanctioning. 

. Adsum, I am by or near ano- 
ther; I help; attend to. 

Adventitius, foreign, derived 
from abroad. "That is, which 
comes to us from abroad. So 
Gr. £r. 

Adverbium, an adverb. As 
being joined (ad verba) to other 
words and having no meaning 
by itself. 

Adversaria, orum, a note 
book, memorandum book, post- 
ing-book. . From adversa, oc- 
currences to which (advertimus 
mentem) we turn our mind so 
as to note them down. Tacitus: 
*' Quoties novum aliquid adver- 
terat." 

Adversartus, one who bids 
against us at an auction, opposes 
us in a court of justice or in the 


field, Fr. adversor. 


"Aüpác - 





! * Becman derives the idea from the 
things noted being adversa, cast before 
us, ready at hand. But it is from the 
notion of putting things down in the ad- 
versa pagina. In this page the Romans 
noted their expenses, as in the aversa 
pagina they noted their receipts. If the 
pages agreed, that is, if the receipts and 
payments were equal, they called it 
Utramque paginam facere." 


Adversus, turned towards, fa- 
cing, or right opposite to ano- 
ther; opposite, opposed, hos- 
tile. Fr. verto. 

Adverto, I warn, admonish. 
That is, I TURN the mind of 
apother TO a circumstance. 

Adülo, Adulor : See Appen- 
dix. 

Adulter, an adulterer. For 
adalter, as Taberna, Contuber- 
nalis. One who betakes him- 
self (ad alteram) to another wife, 
or (ad alterius) to another's 
wife. 

Aduitus, grown up, full 
grown. Fr. adoleo, ( whence Ado- 
lesco,) adolitum, adoltum. 

Adumbratus, shadowed,sketch- 
ed, traced out faintly, represent- 
ed; drawn from the original, 
not the original itself, counter- 
feit. Fr. umbra. 

Advócatus, a friend called on 
by another to assist him with 
his advice or presence in court; 
&c. 

Adytum, | the innermost part 
a temple. "A$vrov. 

4Edépol : See Edepol. 

Asdifico, 1 build a house. 
/Edem facio. 

ZEdilis, a magistrate whose 
business it was originally to pre- 
serve the decrees of the people 
(in ede) in the temple of Ceres; 
and to superintend the repairs 
(aedium) of the temples and 
other public buildings. After- 
wards their office was enlarged, 
and they regulated the markets, 
games, weights and measures; 
&c. 

ZEdis, /Edes, a house, habi- 
tation ; a temple.. For «tis fr. 
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alrec, a house, which is used by 
Pindar." 

4Editimus, the keeper or over- 
seer of a temple. Fi. ades; as 
Finis, Finitimus. 

ZEdituus, the same as 7Edi- 
timus, and from «edes. 

Aedon, a nightingale. 'AZ8cv. 

JEger, weak, infirm, sick. For 
egrus from dseyos, transp. deyeds. 
That is, incapable of work or 
action. ( Al. from adyos, the 
Cretan form of dayos, pain.” 

4Egilops, a sty. Also, dar- 
nel. Ailylrayh. 

Aegis, a shield. And perhaps 
astorm. Abyic. 

AE gocéros, Capricorn. 
xEpaIs. 
gre, il. Fr. ager,ra. Hoc 
mihi egreé est, I bear it ill, I am 
displeased at it. 

JElurus, a cat. AiAoupos. 

Ajmilus, a rival; invidious; 
that which rivals or is of equal 
worth with. Fr. «lua, blood. 
That is, lively, alert, ardent, 
sanguine, as Sanguine is from 
Sanguis.? 

/Eneator, a trumpeter, one 
who sounds (@neam tubam) a 
brazen trumpet. 

/Eneus, brazen. 
fr. «s, cris. 


AVyo- 


For e@rineus 


!. A]. from €8os, a seat, or from 7600s, an 


abode. But neither of these accounts for 
the diphthong. 

2 * Ex Greco dyrypdy,” says Festus. 
Thence àiypbr, whence egrum.  Hesy- 
chius explains dsrypdy (inter alia) by $av- 
Aor, andy. 

3 Haigh says: ‘‘From aiuóAos, pleas- 
iug, gay, enticing.” € Some consider it 
a corruption from djuAAa, a contest. Per. 
haps through afjAa, whence emUlus, as 
JEscUlapius from AiowArmos. Or from 

s, whence édjuAAos, &dusrdos. 


Etym. 


JEnigma, atis, a riddle. — 4j. 


wiry eat. 

Aon, an imaginary deity said 
to exist from eternity. — Alcoy. 

4Equipàüro, 1 make equal. 
ZEqué parem facio. 

ZEquor, any level or smooth 
surface, a plain, flat; the plain 
surface of the sea, the sea. Fr. 
equus. Pindar has vórrov xAá- 
xa. 

Ajquus, just, equal; having 
just or equal proportions ; like, 
similar, uniform, even, plain, 
even-tempered, &c. Fr. eixa;, 
just. Or rather from aixo for 
sixws, as ai was said as well 
as ei. 

Aer, the air. '47p. 

JErarium, a place where the 
public money was kept. Fr. 
&$, c[is, money. 

/Ero, Onis, a basket or bag. 
Fr. aipov, raising, bearing, 
carrying. «| Al. from «s, «ris. 
A money bag. 

4Erügo, rust (eris) of copper; 
verdigrise; poison; malice or 
spite, which poison and eat away 
like rust. Go, as in Salsugo. 

ZErumna, toil, trouble, mi- 
sery. For «romna fr. aipoévy, 
raised. As anciently said of a 
stick on which pedlars raised or 
carried their fardels ; and meta- 
phorically applied to toil aud 
labor. «| Al. from aigonevy or 
deigog syn, raised, hung up, sus- 
pended. From the notion of 
suspense and anxiety. ^ Al. fr. 
aigonem, as the Greeks say ai- 
geobas xlvüuyoy, to undertake dan- 
ger. ¥ Al. from es, eris. Toil 
arising from digging the copper 
mines. 
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JErusco, I get money by fulse 
tales of distress, &c. Fr. «s, 
eis. '* Not from the idea of 
the anttquity of copper money, 
but because cru was used of 
money of the lowest kind." V. 

/Es, eris, brass. Fr. aloss, 
splendor. Ais in Greek would 
be ais. Homer has aidowa yaa- 
xàv, glittermg brase. And Cal. 
limachus 9iavysa xaAxóv, trans: 
parent brass. res might have 
been originally ests. Or as 
made cris on the model of Thus, 
Thuris; Mus, Muris. '* Germ, 
er, brass. - Anglo-Sax. ar, er, 
Franc. er, Island. ev. Wenow 
say erz. Hence Goth. aie, 
money. Germ. eren, brazen. 
AM perhaps from Lat. es, cris, 
a@sts.” W. 

4Escülapius, son of Apollo. 
Alonannids. 

JEscülus, Escülus: See Ap- 
pendix. 

stas, the summer. Fr. estus. 

ZEstímo, l value, estimate. 
Fr. «5, money ; timo being con- 
sidered as a termination, some- 
what as (imus in JEditimus, 
Maritimus. So from Germ. 
ar, brass, money, Wachter de- 
vives Germ. waren,“ taxare, pe- 
cnma estimare." Or es may be 
viewed here as meaning a coun- 
ter. l'acciolati : ** Aira diceban- 
tur etiam nummi quibus calculo- 
nes in sttbducendis ratiombus ute- 
bantur.” As then from Calculus 
ia Calculo, to count, so from 
ws may be cstimo, to count.' 





! ** From as, money, Tima, I value," 
says Vossius. But this isa hybrid com- 
pound, and I in riuá is long. 
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JEstuarium, a creek or arm 
of the sea, in which the tide ebbs 
and flows; a frith. For the sea 
(astuat) is violent there from the 
narrowness of the place. Sce 
Fretum. 

4Estuo, I am hot, boil, rage, 
&c. Fr. aestus. 

4Estus, heat, hot weather. Fr. 
aloros, burnt. Or at least from 
aloras pp. of aide, 1 burn. 

JEtas, an age; age, &c. For 
evitas fr. evum. 

AEternus, eternal, lasting for 
ages or all ages. For eviternus 
fr. evum, like Semper, Sempi- 
ternus. Or fr. avitas, whence 
etas. 

ZEther, the ether, air, heavens, 


Albo. 

Ethra, the pure etlier, serene 
sky; the sky. Apa. 

ZEtta, orum, causes. — Atria. 

ZEvum, length of time, an 
age, generation, &c. Fr. aizy, 
whence eum, and eVum, as 
Bees, bo Ves. 

Affabilis, one easy to be spo- 
ken to, courteous. Fr. for, 
aris. As Miror, Mirabilis. 

Affabre, skilfully, exquisitely. 
Fr. faber, ri. Ad modum fa- 
bri. Workman-like. Or ad 
Is, very, 

Affanie: See Appendix. 

Affatim, largely, abundantly. 
Fr. d¢araws, inexpressibly. Cul- 
limachus: dnpacas darcy ti. 
q Or for adfatim from fatim. 
Thet of which much may be 
spoken. | 

Affectatio, an ardent desire to 
obtam or accomplish anything ; 
Over-eagermess and over-study 
to do anything. Fr. affecto. 
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Affectio, wfluence on or emo- 
tion of the mind through love, 
anger, desire, natural affection. 
Quà afficitur animus. Also, 
the materials or elements by 
which bodies are MADE, oF 
mode by which they are MADE, 
natural state, constitution, dis- 
posxion, &c. Or ad expresses 
the objects to which things are 
fitted by nature. 

Affecto, 1 endeavour to do 
anything with zeal, or with a too 
great or forced zeal. Some 
explaia it, babeo animum pro- 


num ad faciendum,. l am bent. 


on doing anything. For verbs 
formed from supines often in- 
crease the force of the word, as 
Pulso, Ito. Or rather, ad has 
bere the sense of, very much, 
too much: and affecto corres- 
ponds to our expression, To 
Orer-do a thing. 

Affectus, influenced, moved, 
acted on by love, anger, &c. 
See Affectio and Afficio. Made 
or constituted by nature, natural- 
ly disposed or inclined to any- 
thing. See, Affeciso. Affected, 


afflicted, worn out by sickuess, fi 


illtreatment, &c. See Afficio. 
Almost finished, nearly DONE 
or concluded, but wot. quite. 
Gellius: ** Non confecto anno 
sed affecto." Ad seems here to 
mean, nearly. So as a pre 
Sitien it means near to. This 
phrase 1s applied also to persons 
nearby wom out by sickness. 
Suetonius : “Jam quidem affec- 
tum, sed tamen.spirantem adbuc 
Augustum," ‘That is, On the 
point of death, but still breathing. 
Afficio, 1 affect, iufluence, 
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move, Quintilian: '* Primum 
est ut afficiamur, antequam affi- 
cere couemur." Hence afficio 
is used of affecüng or moving 
with pleasure or pain: as Afficio 
aliquem letitià, dolore. Hence 
afficio is said of anything which 
makes a change in or exerts a 
power over another. So the body 
Js said affici morbo, to be acted 
on by, or afflicted with disease ; 
and the face is said affici medica- 
mine, to be acted on by paint, to 
be painted. Afficio seems to be 
primarily put for, impello ad 
faciendum, | excite or stimulate 
anotber to action, Some sup- 
pose facio ad here to mean, 1 
act towards or upon, work upon, 
produce an effect on. But 
these wards do not seem to ad- 
mit such a sense. 

Aff nis, adjoming. That is, 
dwelling (ad fines) at or by the 
boundaries of another's estate 
or dwelling. Also, one joined 
or allied to another by marriage ; 
or in crime, an accomplice. 

Affirmo, 1 make firm or sure ; 
I say firmly or pesitively. Fr. 

irmus. ' 
Afflicto, from affligo, affiic- 
Aigo: See Fl 
igo: See Fligo. 
ados. abundant. From 
the notion of things flowing co- 
piously. Ad increases the force. 

Africus, the south-west wind. 
As blowing from Africa. 

Ágága, a pimp. Fr. dyaya 
or $yaya pm. of dye, used in 
the same sense. But the read- 
ing is dubious. 

A gape, lose; a love feast. 'A- 
yénn. 
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Alacer or Alacris, brisk, live- 
ly, alert, blithe, gay. Aducris 
is for adacris, (as uLysses from 
éduscess) fr. ddaxpus, without 
tears. « Al. from ala. But 
the first A in ala is long. 

Aldpa,asleap on the cheek, 
' cuff on the ear. From Hebr. 
al aph, upon the face. For ala- 


Alaternus, ——-——— 

Alauda, a lark. A Gaulish 
word, as Pliny informs us. The 
French to this day, says Vossius, 
say alowette. 

Aiba, a pearl. As being (al- 
$a) white. 

. Adbarium, whitewash, plaster. 
Fr. albus. 

Albiigo, a white speck on the 
eye. Fr. albus. As Salsus, 
Salsugo. 

A , a whited table in 
which the Preetors entered ther 
edicts, actions, &c. <A register. 
Fr. albus. 

Alburnum, the white sap or 
inner bark of trees. Fr. albus. 

Albarnus, a small white fish, 
supposed to be a bleak or a 


lay. Fe. albas. As Tacitus, 
Taciturnas. 

Albus, white. Fr. adgis, as 
dude, amBo. ‘“ in Celtic 
alo.” W. 


Aicaicom metrum, the Alcaic 
anetre, invented by the poet 
Alcmus. ’Aanainéy. 

. Alce ot Alces, an elk. "Aax$. 

. Alcédo, Halcedo, a halcyeo, 
kingfisher. Vossius : ** Fr. xérw 
iv aX, te lie in the sea; as aA- 
xuday is said from xvew iy. dA], to 
breod in the sea.” 1 suspect 
there was a word aAxuytay, the 
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same as &Axomy; formed from 
dX and xundyy. Fr. dAxvwbww, 
áAxunboy, &AxqDov, is alcedo. 

Alcedonia, orum, halcyon 
days, days of quiet and calm. 
For it was believed that there is 
always a calm duriug the incu- 
bation of the aécedo. 

Alcyon, Halcyon,a kingfisher. 
*AAxvaW, ZAxvow. 

Alea: See Appendix. 

Alec and Halec, a kind of pic- 
kle, brise. Also, aherring or some 
small fish pickled. Fr. &avxós, 
salted ; or dauz)s, pickle, brine. 

Alecto, one of the Furies. 
* AAnxT@. 

Ales. ** From ala. It differs 
from a bird, as a species from a 
genus. For some birds are 
Oscines, others are Alttes; some 
give omens by their mouth, 
others (alis) by their wings.” V. 
* Ales is a general name for 
euch animals as bave wings or 
feathers ; Volucris is said of all 
that flies, whether it bas feathers 
or not." F. 

Alga, sea-weed. Fr. do, 
rearme ; whence alca, alga. 
q Al. for al/iza fr. alligo, ae 
involving the feet of swummers. 

Algeo, | am grievously cold, 
am chill Fr. dayiw, I am in 
pain. 

Alibi, elsewhere. For altubi 
fr. altus and ubt. €«| Al. from 
als, (an old form of adus) 
whence alibus, alibu’, albi. 
«| Al. from 4A2obi, /Eol. 4*30$i. 

A&ca, a kind of corn resem- 
dling wheat. Pottage made of 
corn. Fr. alo. So Unica, Te- 
trica, Manica. 

Aftcarius, one who grinds or 
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bakes aiicam. Hence Alicaria 


' Meretrices were harlots who took 


their stand before the shops of 
the adicarii, Plautus calls them 
** pistorum amicas," 

Alicübi,somewhere. For aii- 
quubs, fr. aliquis and ubi. 

Alicila, a kind of short cloak. 
Fr. &u£, &Xxog, (which He- 
sychius explams a tunic with 
sleeves,) ; corrupted to 2Auk, aAs- 
xos. Some write it alhcula: 
but Martial has the first syllable 
short.' 

Alicunde, from some place. 
For aliquunde, fr. aliquis and 
unde. Properly, from some 
whence. See Alicubi. 

Alséno, l make (alienum) 
different, estrange ; 1 make ano- 
ther’s, transfer. 

Alignum ms, debt. Money 
which belongs to another. 

Alténus, belonging to another, 
derived from another source, fo- 
reign; different from ; at va- 
riance with, &c. Fr. alius. As 
"Terra, Terrenus. 

Alioqui, Alioguin, in any 
other way, in other respects; in 
any other way but this, else. 
So from Ceterus is Ceteroqui, 
Ceteroquin. But what is qui? 
Is it the ablative of Quis? That 
is, alio qui or quo, alio aliquo, 
modo. But whence then the N 
in quin? Or is qui abridged 
from quin, and does quiu mean 
** nay, moreover," as in Virgil: 
** Ausus quin etiam voces DR 
tare per umbram," &c. ‘Th 


! « Genus vestis brevioris, ita dicte 
quód quasdam lacinias velut alas habe- 
bet. Erste chlamydum genere." F. 
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we have in Livy: “ Exercitum 
reducit. ad CEneum oppidum 
ju potestatem redigendum, et. 
alioqui opportuné situm." 

Aliptes, an anointer for the 
bath. ’AAslerys. 

Altquandiu, for some while. 
From diu, a space of time, mo- 
dified by a/iquam or aliquantum, 
So Aliquammultus in Cicero is 
Aliquam-multus or Aliquantum- 
multus, | 

Aliquando, sometimes. From 
aliquis and quando. At some 
whiles. So Alicunde, Alicubi, 
q Or from aiis, or alius, some. 
See Aliquis and Aliquot. 

Aliquantus, somewhat, Quan- 
tus is for ‘“‘tantus quantus." 
Ali is some, as in Aliquot, Ali- 
quis, &c. 

Aliquis, somebody, some one. 
For alius or alis quis. Quis is 
here any one, from the enclitic 
tis, ZEol. xis. Aliquis seema to 
mean at full ** hic aut alius quis.” 

Aliquot, some, some certain, 
a few. For aliqui-quot, aliqui 
tot quot sint, some as many as 
there may be. Or, if aliquot is 
from alis or alius and quot, then 
alis or alius is here used for 
* some," asin Aliquis. 

Alis, neut. alid, abridged 
from alius, aliud. 

Aliter, in another way, in any 
other way. Fr. alis. 

Aliübi: See Alibi. 

Aus, another ; different. Fr. 
@AAos, a8 qUAA4o», follum. In 
Celtic eile. 

Allecto, I allure. Fr. allicio, 
allectum. 

Allégo, I send to any place. 
For adíego. Also, 1 allege or 
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adduce by way of excuse or 
proof. Here lego is used like 
Mitto in composition for Pono. 
As we say ‘l’o Submit a propo- 
sition to another. See Admitto. 

Allegória, an allegory. °Ad- 
Anyopic. 

Alleluia, halleluiah. . Gr. &A- 
AxyAoóia. From the Hebrew. 

Allicto, I deceive, allure, Fr. 
lacio. 

Allido, 1 dash to the ground, 
severely injure. "That is, /edo 
impingendo ad aliquid, I hurt 
by dashing against anything. 

Allifana — (pocula) cups 
made at Allifa, a town of Sam- 
nium. 

Allium, garlic. Soft for ag- 
lium, from Z^, a clove of 
garlic. 

Allophylus, a stranger. 'AA- 
ATHUAS. 

Alludo, I allude to, make al- 
lusion to. That is, I refer to a 
thing in a playful manner, Thus: 
Some refer Adolescens to ado- 
Asoo, fond of chit-chat. This 
isnot a derivation, but an AL- 
LUSION. 

Alluo, I lave, flow just by. 
Fr. luo, fr. Aovw, I wash. 

Allus, Hallus, 

Alluvies, a landtlood. For 
alluies fr. alluo. — From the 
washing of places before dry by 
overflowing waters. See Dilu- 
vium. 

Almus, nourishing, cherish- 
ing, genial. For adimus fr. alo. 
As Glubo, Glubima, Gluma. 
So Gr. rpófijos from oops. ** It 
is said of the Gods, particularly 
of such as are thought to give 
life or food to men, as of Venus 
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and Ceres; and of others also, 
to whom it is less applicable, by 
way of an honorary or respectful 
title, in which way it is applied 
to priests." F. 

Alnus, an alder-tree. ‘ From 
Hebr. alon.” Tt. '* Germ. eis, 
elr, Anglo-Sax. alr, cir, Engl. 
alder." W. 

Alo, 1 support, maintain, 
nourish, ** Germ. aen, nutrire, 
educare. Lat. alere, Scandis- 
antiquis ala. Convenit Hebr. 
alah.” W. Perhaps alo is from 
a verb adAw, whence &AX0c and 
&AÀw, viz. through Ay» aud 
dAbw. Perhaps this verb Ac 
is still extant in dAéa, heat; by 
which plants and other things 
are nourished. 

Aloc, an aloes-tree. ‘AAéx. 

Alógus, absurd. * Axoyos. 

Alosa, Alausa, perhaps the 
chadfsh. ‘‘ Gallis hodieque est 
alose. Et inde accepit Gallus 
Ausonius." V. 

Alpha, the first Greek letter. 
* AA qa. 

Alphabetum, the 
Fr. 44€« Bira.. 

Alphus, the leprosy, "AAfoc. 

Alsius, and Adsus, cold. Fr. 
algeo, algsi, alst, alsum. 

Altàm venti, winds rising 
from land, as Pliny expluins 
them. Blowing from land (in 
altum) to the sea. So Greek 
dzóyoii, Isidorus explains them 
of winds blowing (ab alto) from 

esea, Vitruvius however ex- 
Mes the Altanus ventus of the 
South-west or South by West. 

Altare and Altar, an altar on 
which sacrifices were made to 
the Dii. Superi as opposed to 


alphabet. 
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Ara on which sacrifices were 
made to the Dii Inferi. Fr. al- 
tus, as Lucus, Lucar and Lu. 
care. These sacrifices being 
offered (altis locis) on bigh pla- 
ce»; or, as Festus expleins it, 
im sdificüs à terra exaltatis. 
Whereas the sacrifices on the 
Ars were offered in low places, 
or, as Festus explains it, in ef- 
foss& terra. «| Al. from alta 
‘ara. «| Wachter notices Germ. 
altar. 

Alter, one of two, one of 
more, another, different. ‘‘ E. 
very body perceives,” says Lhre, 
** that the first part is fr. alius: 
but what the meaning of the 
Jatter part is, is not equally ob- 
vious, unless it is viewed as 
equivalent to Eorum. So that 
Alter is Alius eorum, [the other 
of them,]; Uter is Quis eorum ; 
Neuter is Nullus eorum. The 
Greeks have the same termina- 
tion, with the addition of o: + 
Tveg-oc, wó-Tep-oc, éxá-Teg-e;. In 

oss0-Gothic, evidently in the 
same sense, the synonymous 
words end in thar. That the 
Greek and also the Latin owe 
theirs to the Gothe, is evident 
from this, that thera (of them,) 
remains among us only. Thus: 
Gods thera,is Their goods, Bona 
eorum : Thera skip, ‘Their ships, 
Eorum naves." Some Latin Ety- 
mologists derive alter from two 
Greek words, 4X^eg  regos. 
Others refer it to dAAdreppos, the 
AEolic form of gAAdgzpies, foreign, 
different: i. e. one as different 
from another. 

Altercor, Y debate (cum al- 
ero) with another, 1 dispute, 

Etym. 
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jangle. It is for altericor. Or 
for alternicor from alternus. 

Altercum, henbane. An Ara- 
bian word, as Pliny informs us, 
lib, 25, 17.7 

Alternus, one after (alterum) 
another, reciprocal. 

Ailtilis, which may be or is 
being reared, fed or fattened. 
Fr. alo, aittum, altum. 

Aürinsécus, on one side or 
other; on either side; on both 
sides. For alterinsecus. See 
Secus. 

Altus, high. For aditus fr. 
alo. Reared, brought up. “Qui 
in longitudinem excrevit,” says 
Nagel. When Euripides says, 
Karas tpodaicsy, ws Tis wropbos, 
30£ 0j »v, weduny refers to height 
as well as to bulk. Herodotus: 
Ai 88 wapaurix’ ava v' Boapoy 
xal {Bracroy: Ran up and flou- 
rished.. «| The Armoric and 
Germ. is aít. Wachter refers al 
and a/tus to the northern alen, 
to grow: “ut primó sit cretus 
in altum, mox omnis excelsus." 

Altus, deep. For the deeper 
the water, the greater is the dis- 
tance of the surface from the 
bottom ; that is, the HIGHER 
is the water. 


Alucinor, Allücinor, Hall&ci- 


nor, I blunder, mistake, “ Fr. 
&Aóc, I wander. Or from à 


luce aberro. Or from direct- 
ing the mind (sig 2AAo) towards 
something else than what we 
have in hand. (Or, in the same 


1 Hence the derivation of Scribonius 
Largus is erroneous: ** Ex eo, quód, qui 
eam biberint, caput grave venisque dis- 
tentum habent, et mente abalienantur cum 
qu&dam verborum altercatione," 

c 
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sense, from aliud, for aliucinor.] 
Or from striking (hallum) the 
great toe against anything, or 
blundering." V. -Cinor, as io 
Sermocinor, Latrocinor, Balbu- 
cinor. 

Alveare, a beehive. Fr. al- 

veus. 
Alveus, the channel or bed of 
a river; a ditch, trench; the 
hull or hulk of a ship, as being 
in the form of the alveus; a 
ship, bark; beehive; gaming- 
board. Fr. alous. The alveus 
of a river is its alvus. Alveus 
is properly ** pertinens ad ai- 
vum." So Ferrum, Ferreus. 
«| Al. for alueus, allueus, ab al- 
luendo ripas. 

. Alum, and Halus, the herb 
comfrey. A. Gaulish word. 
Pliny: ** Halus, quam GALut 
sic vocant..." 

Alümen, alum, a kind of mi- 
neral salt. For halumen fr. 
GAs, Ads, salt. «| “ From Arab. 
alum." Tt. | 

.Alumnus, one who is reared 
up, as a fosterchild, pupil; &c. 
Also, one who rears, Fr. alo, 
whence alomenus, (like ruxrm, 
tuxréuevos,) alomnus. See Au- 
tumpus. 

Aluta, tawed or tanned lea- 
ther. A shoe. For aluminata, 
as dyed with alumen. ¥ Al. 
for abluta, (as Obmitto, Omit- 
to,) well soaked and cleansed. 

Alvus, the belly, abdomen. 
The excrement. The womb. 
A beehive, as made in the form 
of the alvus. For aluus, (as 
Solvo, Volvo, for Soluo, Vo- 
luo,) abluus. ** Quia sordes e& 
abluuntur." V. We have in 
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Virgil Proluvies alvi from pro- 
luo. €[|*'* From alo. As being 
the place where the nourish- 
ment of the body is first depo- 
sited.” Tt. As from Cado is 
Cadivus, from alo might be ali- 
vus, alous. Some understand 
it as said primarily of the womb. 
q Al. from cack, a furrow, 
channel; whence alvoxr, (as V 
is added in Sylva and Arvum,) 
whence a/vos, (as vulpeS from 
&AXc9B,) then alvus. 

Am—., around, about. Ab- 
breviated fr. amb—. 

Amalthéum, a library con- 
taining abundance of books or 
of learning. It is written in one 
place by Cicero in Greek letters, 
"Apardeioy. 

Amando, I dismiss. That is, 
(mando) I enjoin to go or I send 
(d) from me. 

Amanuensis, an amanuensis. 
A servant d manu. 

Amarácus, sweet-marjoram. 
"Aud paxos. | 

Amarantus, the amaranth. 
"Apápayrog. 

Amarus, bitter. Fr. dapyeis, 
salted; saline ;* Dor. dade, 
whence a/maus, alma Rus, (as 
yuj$doy, nymphaRum,) then 
amarus, somewhat as Stimulus 
for StiGmulus, «| Al. from 
mare, the salt sea. | ** From 
the Chaldaic amrar, [trausp. 
amarr,] to be bitter." V. 

Amb—, for ambi. 

Ambactus, &  hired-servant, 
Fr. amb— and ago. One who 
is driven about at the will of his 





1 ^ 'AAuppbs, saline, salted ; bitter." Dn. 
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master. Dacier explains it “ é 
&p.didepópavoc, & xepspdgnros, cir- 
cumactus et nupquam consis- 
tens, qui hac et illac circumdu- 
citur mercedis gratia.” Cesar 
has: ‘‘ Plurimos circa se am- 
bactos clientesque habet :” where 
ambactus is believed to be a 
Gaulic word. “In the old 
Belgic language ambacht signi- 
fies jurisdiction.” V. “ Am- 
bacti is a Belgic. word, from 
ambachten, ministrare, which 1s 
derived from umb, amb, emb, 
around, about, aud achten, to 
follow." W. 

Ambages, um, windings, turn- 
ings; round-about stories, shifts, 

urks, Fr. ambi and ago. 
rivings round and round. | 

Ambarvalis hostia, a victim 
which was led around the fields 
for the prosperity of which it 
was going to be sacrificed. Fr. 
amb— and arvum. Virgil: 
** ''erque novas circüin felix eat 
hostia fruges." 

Ambe, the same as Ambi. 

Ambegna hostia, a sacrifice 
led to the altar accompanied 
with a lamb on both sides of it. 
Fr. ambi and aguus. 

Ambens, for ambiens, encir- 
cling; or ambedens, eating 
round. 

Ambi, around, about; on 
both sides; in two directions. 
For amphi (as ap%, amBo,) fr. 
ape, apols. 

Ambiga, a little pyramidical 

vessel, Fr. du fit, dp. ixos. 
. Ambigo, I doubt, am in 
-doubt. Fr. amb and ago. 1 
drive myself, or go, in two di- 
rections or two different ways. 
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Ambio, I go round or about; 
encircle; hunt after favor or 
votes; sue earnestly. Fr. ambi 
and eo. 

Ambitio, a going round; can- 
vassing for posts of honor; de- 
sire of honor or popularity, am- 
bition; parade, show, &c. Fr. 
ambio, ambitum. - 

Ambo, both. "Aueo. 

Ambo, a pulpit. "Aufwy is 
used in this sense. 

Ambrosia, the food of the 
Gods. "'Apfgocla. 

Ambrostus, as sweet as am- 
brosia. 

Ambibaia, musical girls who 
prostituted themselves at Rome. 
As some say, from ambu, (See 
Ambi) about, and Baie. As 
born about Baiz, a maritime 
town of Campania. J But it is 
probably a Syriac word. “ In 
Syriac abbub is a pipe; the 
Arabians insert N, anbub." 


Ambiulo, I walk. For am- 
pulo fr. duxovw, versor in loco. 
q Al. from ambi. That is, I 
go about. Ulo, as in Ustu- 
lo, Postulo, and perhaps in 
Ejulo. 

Ambüro, I burn all about. 
That is, amb-uro, or am-buro. 
See Comburo. 

Amellus : See Appendis. 

Amen, verily. ’Apfy. From 
the Hebrew. 

. Amens, mad. That is, one 
who is (d mente) far from his 
right mind. 

Amentum, a strap to which 
javelins were tied to throw them 
with greater violence. For api- 
mentum fr. apio, apitum, I bind, 
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tie, as Morieo, Monitum, Moni- 
mentum. ¥ Al. for amen (as 
Momen, Momentum) for am- 
men fr. áppsa, a chain. See Ex- 
amen. 

. Ames, itis, a pole or staff to 
stay up nets. For amis fr. 
déuivs. «4| Or fr. am—, and eo, 
From a net going round the 
poles. Compare Comes, 'Trames. 
| Améthystus, au amethyst. 'A- 
puros. 

Amicio, I. clothe, dress. For 
amjicio, fr. am— and jacio. I 
throw round me. 

Amictus, clothing. Fr. ami- 
c$0, amicitum, amictum. 

Amicus, a friend. That is, 
one who loves. Fr. amo, as 
Pudet, Pudicus. So ebo; fr. 
OIG. 

Amita, au aunt by the father’s 
side. In Arabic am is uncle, 
ammatisaunt. ‘The Saxon eam 
isuncle. Fairfax: ** Daughter, 
says she, fly, fly, behold thy 
dame Foreshows the treason of 
thy wretched eame." ** From 
the Arabic am, uncle, is Lat. 
amsta, whence the Norman 
ante [for amte] and Engl. 
aunt.” W. ¥ Al. from avus, 
for acimita. As Avunculus from 
avus. 

Amitto, I send away from me, 
dismiss, let go; suffer to go, 
let slip, lose. 

Ammodytis, a serpent liv- 


ing among the sand. ‘Apodv- 
Tuc. 

Ammoniacus sal, sal-ammo- 
niac. "Apsomaxdy. 


Ammnestia, an amnesty. ’Au- 
yyo ria. 
Amnis, a river. From Cel. 
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tic avon, whence aunts, am- 
nis, somewhat as soMaus for 
soPnus. { Al. from am. and no, 
Qui circum@uit. Wachter calls 
this an **etymologia percommo- 
da." He derives the Germ. am 
from amnis. «| Al. from am sim- 
ply. From its circuitous course. 
«| Al. for ambnis fr. ambito or 
ambe 


Amo, I love. Properly, i 
kiss or salute. Plautus: ‘‘ Sine 
te amem.” And so Quo 1s 
properly to kiss. ‘Thus amo ie 
fr. dnam, duo, I bring together, 
I grasp; translated .by Damm 
* colligo; constringo.” So dg- 
capevos in Od. 1, 947, is ex- 


. plained by the Scholiast, cvvey 


epo! xa) cuya . So dowáto- 
nan I salute, a ii a, together 
(as in dAoyos,); and ew&o, I draw. 
«| Al. from am—, (asin Amicio) 
around. I embrace, ** amplec- 
tor.” «| Al.from a, much; and 
pdo, po, I desire. 

Amenus, pleasant, charming. 
Fr.amo. Cinus being a termi- 
vation. Or thus: As from Alo 
is Alomenus, Alumnus : so from 
Amo may be Amomenus, Amo- 
enus, Amocenus. «4| Al. from 
ausves, Whence dpeviny, &palyov, 
better. But this does not ace 
count for the diphthong.? 

Amobltor, I put (à) out of the 





* Classical Journal, 3, 191. 

3 Ai. from the notion of retreats (pro- 
cul d menibus urbis) far from the walls 
ofa city. But Ais short. This opposes 
also another derivation: from the notion 
ef retreats (à munibus) from the offices 
of life or burdens of the city : ** Quód im- 
munes ibi esseht ab oneribus urbanis," 
says Isaac Vossius, 
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way (cum quádam mole) with an 
effort or difficulty. ) molis 
me, | retire. 

Amomum, a small shrub 
growing in Armenia, used in em- 
balming; hence used for su 
oantment. "Aper. 

Ampecto, 1 beat. From am— 


and o, I dress wool. So we 
say, I give a person a good dress- 
mg. But the reading of the 


word is dubious. 

Ampkibium, an amphibious 
animal, ‘ApnelBiey. 

Amphibia, a discourse of 
dubious meaning, equivocation. 
ApdiBoMa. 

Amphisbena, a serpent which 
had the power of moving either 
way. ‘AyveicBana. 

Amphitapa, a garment frizzed 
or shagged on both sides. 'Ag- 


Pr Ampiitea phi 
atrum, an amphi- 
theatre, '"Agpillarpor. 
Amphora, a vessel, flask, bot- 
tle. Dr. dugopets. Or, more 
immediately, from accus. &ypo- 
pea, &p.gogá. 
4 tor, Iclasp. Fr. am— 
and l4 cto. I fold myself about 
another. So Complector. 


A mplexor, fr. plecto, plexum. 
above. 


v 

Amplifico, I enlarge. Am- 
plum or amplius facio. 

Amplio, 1 encrease. Amplius 
facio. 

Amplio, I delay judgment, 
adjourn. Fr. amplus. For 
the praetor prononnced the word 
Amplius, wben the Judices de- 
clared that a trial must be heard 
further or more largely another 

y 
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Amplus, full, large. Fr. dva- 
TÀ&OC, GARA. 
lla, a flask, flagon. As 
from Puera is Puerula, Puella, 
so from amphora may be em 
phorula, ampholla, whence am- 
polla, ampulla. [ Wachter: 
* Germ. Bulle, a bowl. From 
boll, a ball or sphere, and hence 
anything spherical. Whence 
also is Latin ampulla.” But 
am, around, seems thus to be 
needlessly prefixed. «| Others 
refer ampulla to éugadds or to 
ap. wv, which both mean a boss. 
Others to amb and olla: for 
ambolla. Others to amb merely. 
Others to ápfi£, ixo;, a cup 
with a narrow mouth. ¥ ** Ben- 
son," says Wachter, ''noticeé 
the Anglo-Sax. ampellan, am- 
pollan, ampullan." 

Ampulle, bombast. Words 
swelling out as the ampulla did 
in the middle. 

Ampito, I lop off around or 
about. Am-puto. 

Amségétes, those whose land 
lies by the high way. ‘That is, 
those (am—) about or around 
whose (segetes) cornfields the 
bigh way runs. 

Amtruo, Amptruo, I turn or 
wheel round in the dance. Fr. 
trua, a ladle for stirring things 
round in a pot. 

Amulétum, a charm, spell. 
For amoletum fr. amolior. That 
which sends away or dispels 
poison or enchantment. 

Amurca, lees of oil. For 
amurga fr. dpopyh. 

Arussis : See Appendix. 

Amygdala, an almond, 'Apvy- 
9á23. 


Amylum, a kind of frumenty. 
* Awvdov. 

Amystis, a mode of drinking 
without drawing the breath; a 
bumper. “Anooris. 

An, whether? whether. From 
dy, if. Anis properly, Quero 
an, I ask if. Shakspeare 
frequently uses an in the sense 
of 1f. 

Ana, in equal parts. "Ava. 

Anabasius,a courier. ' Ayafég. 

Anabathrum, a pulpit. 'Ayd- 


Pabpoy. 

Anachoreta, ahermit.  'A4ya- 
ONT HS. 
. Anadéma, atis, a garland, 
riband. "Avadnpa. 


Anaglypta, orum, plate em- 
bossed.  '4vdyAvrra. 

Anagnosta, a person employ- 
ed to read to another.  'A4va- 

worns. ; 

Analecta, aslave who collects 
the fragments which are left at 
table. ‘Avarexrys. 

Analectrides, little pillows or 
stuffings which girls set on their 
shoulders to correct their shape. 
"Avaaextpides. But the reading 
is doubtful. 

Analogia, proportion, resem- 
blance. "'A»aAoyía. 

Ananceum: See Appendix. 

Anapaestus, an avapest. ’A- 
yawoucróc. 

Anas, dtis, a duck. Fr. 
. vjoca, JEol. vacca, transp. dy- 
aco. YJ Some suppose the A 
added; and na(is to come fr. 
nato, to swim. — Anacreon : "Ibe 
was voca xoAupBa. So vyscca 
1s fr. yaw, yom, to swim, 

Anathéma, alis, a votive of- 
fering. "Avabypa. . 
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Anathéma, excommunication. 
"Avébepa. — 0. 

Andlocismus, compound in- 
terest. "'yaroxio tg. 

Anatomia, anatomy. 
TopAx$. 

Ancala, the ham of the leg 
behind the knee. 'Ayxáx. 

Anceps, ancipitis, haviug two 
heads, or a head on either side. 
Soft for amceps fr. am—, and 
caput, capitis. So Biceps. In 
its other senses itis referred to 
am, aud capio, capitum. As 
seizing us and drawing us both 
ways, or as capable of being 
laid hold of on both sides. 
Hence: the notion of doubtful, 
controverted, hazardous, &c. So 
Preceps, Princeps, Particeps. 

Ancile, a small oval shield. 
For ancisile i.e. amcetsile, fr. 
am——-, and cesum.  Forcellini: 
* Extimam oram UNDEQUA- 
QUE RECISAM habet minutis 
incisuris.” Ovid: *'* Idque an- 
cile vocat quod AB OMNI PAR- 
TE RECISUM est.” Dacier 
thinks that the following figure 
will represent  Plutarch's de- 
scription of it :' (5) 


* Ayat- 


Ancilla, a maid-servant. Di- 
minutive of ancula, from an- 
culo, i. e. amcolo.. See Anclo. 





As Cubo, Cubile. Others to am and 
xei^os, a lip. As having a lip all round, 
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Ancisus, cut round the edges. 
For am-cisus. 

Anclo, 1 wait on, serve. For 
anculo, i.e. amcolo. 

Anclo, I draw out; drain. 
But it should in this sense be 
written antlo, from &rrAo. | 

Ancon, & promontory. Also, 
the elbow of a rule where the 
base aud. perpendicular meet so 
as to foffm a right angle, as in 
the letter L. 'A4yxov.! 

Ancora, an anchor. “Ayxupa. 

Ancili and Ancüle, Gods 
and Goddesses who ministered 
to the Dii majorum gentium. 
Anculi is for ancoli, amcoli ; 
fr. am-colo. As attending about 
others. Gr. àxdíxo^oi, 

Áncus, one whose arms are 
so curved that he cannot straight- 
en them. From a word dyxos, 
allied to &yxov, the arm held in 
a bent position. Or from ayxós, 
allied to dyxvAos, bent. 

Andabata, a fencer who 
fought hoodwinked on horse- 
back. For antabata fr. &vra- 
Barys, one who attacks another 
in front. But, as the idea of 
fighting on‘ horseback is more 
prominent, andabata is better 
supposed to be put for antuna- 
bata, from dyvravaBarys, one 
who mounts against another. 
Or D is inserted, as in Indigeo ; 
and andabata is put for anabata 
from dvaBarns, one who mounts 
a horse. 

Andrachne, the herb pur- 
slain. ’Avipaym. 





* Azcon is used in various other tech- 
nical senses, which are all referable to 
the Greek dyxdy. 
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Andrigynus, an hermaphro- 
dite. ’Avdpéyuves. 

Andron, that part of the 
house in which the men resided. 
'"Av)póv. Festus .explains it 
* pars domfls LONGITUDINE 
ANGUSTIOR, in quá viri moran- 
tur.” This explanation leads 
us to the senses of .andron, 
where it means a passage or long 
gallery; and a long narrow 
space left between the walls 
of two houses for the rain to 


ass. 

Andronium, “ Gr. áybpdyioy, a 
kind of plaster used for carbun- 
cles, invented by the physician 
Andron." 'Tt. 

Anéthum, dill. “Ayn§oy. 

Anfractus, fs, a winding. 
For am-fractus fr. am—, around. 
That which is interrupted. by 
breaks in its circuit. 

Angaria, a compelled pro- 
vision or charge for horses, car- 
riages, &c. for the public service. 
"Ayyapela. . 

Angario, I press horses, 
teams, &c. for the public service. 


"Ayyagiato. | 
Angélus,an angel. “Aryyedos, 
a messenger. ! » 
Angerona: See Appendix. 
Angina,a quinsy. Fr. ango, 
I strangle. 
Angiportus, a narrow way or 
passage. For angustiportus. 
See portus. J Or angi is fr. an- 
go, I press close, contract, ay- 
xo 
Ango, I press close, strangle; 
tighten, straighten; reduce to 
straights, press hard, oppress, 
afflict, "Ayxo. Wachter refers 
to Germ. angen, aud deduces 


all from “the primitive Celtic 
eng, arctus, constrictus.” 
Angor, affliction, anguish. Fr. 


ango. 

Anguilla, au eel. Fr. an- 
gus. As being of the same 
form. Or from s#yyedus, 
whence exguela, as from AX is 
liuGUa. See Anguis. Or from 
Hyyedus might have been en- 
gueluia, enguella. 

Anguimanus, su elephant. 
* As moving its proboscis, 
which is in fact its (manus) 
band, every way like (anguis) a 
sDake," F 


Anguis, a snake. Fr. £&x«, 


whence enguis, as from 1X0 is - 


liNGUa; thence anguis, as 
Anguilla from “Eyyyedvs, and 
as Annus from "Eve. YF Al. 
from a word dyxà;, crooked, 
curved ; allied to à»xóAo;. 

Angülus, a corner. Fr. dy- 
xvaos, curved. ¥ ** Ancient 
British ongl. This, as well as 
angulus, from engen, arcta- 
re." W. 


. Angustus, narrow. Fr. an- 
gor as Robustus, Onustus. 
liat is, pressed close. See Ango. 
Anhelo, I pant, puff. Soft 
for amhelo, i. e. amhalo, I pant 
all over. 

Antma, breath; life; the 
soul. Fr. animus, or fr. avenos, 
wand. See Animus. 

Animadverio, I take notice 
of; [ notice crimes in a judicial 
manner, [ punish. Verto ani- 
mum ad. 

Animal, an animal. For ani- 
male fr. animalis. 

Animalis, having breath. Fr. 
anima. | 


f 
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. Animitus, cordially. Ex ani- 
mo. So Funditus. 
. Animus, wind, breath; life; 
spirit, mind; bold spirit, courage; 
disposition of the mind gene- 
rally. Fr. dvepos, wind. Compare 
Yuya, to breathe or blow, and 
Vv, the breath and the soul. 
So Spiritus, the spirit, and 
Spiro. a 
Anisum, anise. "Ayiroy.. 
Annales, annals. Fr. annus. 
Hietories of things done from 
one year to another. 
Anniversarius, yearly. Fr. 
annus and versus. Returning 
with the revolution of the year. 
Annona, the yeas’s increase, 
produce of the year, provisions ; 
the price of provisions ; scarcity 
or abundance of provisions. Fr, 
annus. As Pomum, Pomona. 
Annótinus, of a year ; yearly. 
Fr. annus. So Serus, Seroti- 
nus. 
Annülus, Antlus, a ring for 
the finger ; &c. Ánulus appears 
to be.a diminutive of anus, 
which is referred to an, around. 
An being the same as am, as in 
Anfractus, Ancile, Anhelo, &c. 
From an, around, or aneo, to 
go round, might have been anus, 
a round figure, a circle, a ring. 


See Anus, i. 


Annuo, I nod to, I beckon ; 
I assent to by a nod. For ad- 
fuo. 

Annus, a year. For ennus fr. 
vos, or &vo, a year. YF Al. 
from anus, a circle. (See An- 
nulus.) As revolving round and 
round. 

Anomalia, 
"AvyapaAMa., 


an irregularity. 
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Anquzro, I search about. For 
am-quero. 

Ansa, the handle of a cup. 
For hansa from hansum supine 
of hando, whence prehendo. 
By which we lay hold of. 

Anser, a goose. For hanser, 
chanser, from xayàs, (avs) gen. 
of xd», Doric of x5», a goose. 
«| Or from the north. ** An- 
cient and modern German, ganz, 
gant, gans, Armoric ganz, 
[ Eugl. gander,] Lat. anser for 
canser." W. 

Ante, arum, the posts or 
cheeks of a door; pillars at the 
sides of the gates, projecting a 
little without the wall. Fr. ante. 
Vitruvius: ** In antis erit edes, 
cüm habebit iN FRONTE «nias 
parietum, qui cellam circumclu- 
dunt," &c. 

Antarius funis, in Vitruvius, 
is explained by Ainsworth “ fu- 
nis qui ad antes pertinet." Vos- 
sius: ** Scaliger thinks that an- 
tarüi funes are from ante. But 
they are ropes which belong to 
the antes. Or they are from 
&vraioo, I raise anything against.” 
Or simply from àvrí. 

Ante, before, opposite to. 
Fr. dvra or ávri. 

Antea, formerly, aforetime. 
Ante ea negotia aut tempora. 
Or rather, for anie id factum ed 
tempesiate, So Antehac, Post- 
hac. 

Antécello, 1 surpass. Fr. 
cello, I drive. I drive before 
another, 1 take the lead, like 
Anteeo. 

Antéféro, I prefer. That is, 
I bear in my mind one thing be- 
fore another. 

Etym. 
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Antehabeo, Y prefer. That 


is, I hold one thing in estimation 
before another. 

Antehac, formerly, aforetime. 
See Antidea. | 

Antélogium, a prologue. Fr. 
ante, and Aóyoc, a speech. 

Antenna, Antemna: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Antépagmenta, or. Antipag- 
menta, garnishing in carved work 
set on door-posts. Fr. ante, 
and pago whence pango. Quod 
adpangitur antis. Or from ante. 
Gloss.: *'* Antipagmenta, wpo- 
myypacrac." 

Antépono, 1 prefer. ‘That is, 
I set one thing in my mind be- 
fore another. 

Antéquam, before that, be- 
fore. for ante quam boram. 
Properly, ante horam quà hora. 
Or it 1s a translation of the 
Greek pl j. So Postquam, 
Priusquam. 

Antérides, buttresses, props. 
"Avrnpides. 

Antérior, fore, foremost. 
Comparative of anterus from 
ante. 

Antes, ium: See Appendix. 

Antestor, I call another to be 
a witness to an arrest, &c. by 
touching the ear. For antetes- 
tor, l make a witness before the 
trial comes on. Thus antestart 
is explained by Priscian xpodsa- 

a Oyves." 
. ‘Anthias, some fish. ’Avilas. 

Anthrax, a carbuncle. "A- 


beak. 





' AL for am-testor. But the reason is 


not spparent. , 
D 
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Antia, forelocks. Fr. ante. 

Anti—, against. ' Avr. 

Antichthones, the antipodes. 
” Avring Soves. 

Anticipo, | take or take in 
hand before another, get the 
start of, thwart. For ante-capio. 
So Occupo. 

Anticus, one who is right 
against us. Fr. ante. So Post, 
Posticus. 

Antidea, before this. For 
ante id factum ed tempestate.! 
So Postidea, ¥J Al. for anteea, 
ante Dea, antidea. 

Antideo, for ante id factum 
eo tempore. «| Al. for An- 
teeo, like Antehac, D, as Reeo, 
Redeo. 

Antidétum, an antidote. '4»- 
sRorov. 

Antigérió, particularly, very 
much: i. e., so that one thing 
(geritur) is done (apte) before 
anything else. 

Antipodes, the antipodes, '4»- 
simodts. 

' Anfiquo, I annul, repeal. I'r. 
antiquus. I make old and ob- 
solete ; I set aside as being ob- 
solete. On the other hand, an- 
fiquo is sometimes used of re- 
jecting a new law and keeping 
to the old one. Antigua probo, 
nibil novi statui volo. In anti- 
quum morem reduco. 

Antiquus, old, aucient; old- 
fashioned; antique. Fr. ante. 
That which was in the ages be- 
fore us. It was formerly written 
anticus. As Amicus, Pudi- 
cus. 

Antistes, stitis, a president; 
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chief priest; prelate. Fr. ante- 
sto. As standing before others. 
Or fr. sisto, ststi. 

Antlia, a pump. ‘Avrala. 

Antlo: See Anclo. 

Antrum, a cave. "Ayrpoy. - 

Anülus : See Annulus, 

Anus, ás, an old woman. Fr. 
évos, a year, as Annus from “Ey- 
yog, ‘Lbat is, one in years or 
full of years. So Vetus from 
"Eros, Senex from “Evos. ¥ Al. 
from &vovs, silly. 

Anus, 1, to tpyza. A forma 
orbiculari, Vide Annulus. 

Anzius, harassed, disquieted. 
Fr. ango, anzi. 

Apage, avaunt. “Aways. 

Apala or Hapala ova, eggs 
boiled soft. ‘Axaad aa, 

Aparctias, the north wind.. 
'AszaexTlas. 004 
. Apéliotes, the east wind. '4s3- 
Aswrns. 7 

Aper, ri, a wild boar, From 
the North. ‘“ Germ. eber, a 
wild boar. Lat. aper, Franc. 
ebir, eber. Old Germ. baer, 
Anglo-Sax. bar, bare. E, a, 
increase the force of baer, wild. 
So that eber, aper, is & very 
wild boar.” W. €[ Some con- 
sider aper or aprus put for ca- 
prus, from xazxpos, as, ala was 
put for yaia, eio for Mio. . 

Apério, I open. For adpa- 
rio. From pario, I produce to 
the light. So Comperio, Ope- 
rio. | 

Aper, Gpicis, a little woollen 
tuft or tassel which the High- 
priest wore on the top of bis 
cap. As tied with thread: from 
apo or apio, J bind, tie. Hence 
aper was used of tbe top or tip 
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of anything. So of the mark 
or aecent on the top of letters, 
as Vénit, Veuit, Málus, Malus, 

&c. Hence it was used of let- 
ters themselves; and even of 
letters or epistles. 

Aperabo, onis, a kind of sau- 
sage. Fr. aper. — As being 
tufted. Varro: '* Quód in hoc 
farcimine summo quiddam emi- 
net, ab eo, ut in capite aper, 
apexabo dicta." 

Aphractus, an open vessel 
without: decks or hatches. "A- 
gpaxros. 

Aphrodisia, a festival of Ve- 
nus. 'Agpobloia. 

Aphridita, Venus.  'Agpo- 
8s. -. C. 

Apiane uve, muscadel grapes. 
Fr. ‘apis. Pfiny: * Apianis 
apes dedere cognomen, precipue 
earum avide." Aptana is also 
chamomile, and for the same 
reason. 

Apiastrum, balm, mint. Fr. 
apis. From bees being fond of 
it. Also, wild parsley, from 
apium. 

Apica ovis, a kind of sheep 
which has no wool on the belly. 
From drexos, having no wool, 

Apina, trifles, See the ac- 
count given by Pliny of this 
word under Trice. 


Fr. apo or 


limina pendent.” Al. for opis, 
ophis fr. gis, a serpent. Ana- 
creon represents Cupid thus 
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speaking of a bee stinging him: 
“Ogis p true pixpds: A small 
serpent has struck me." 

Apiscor, I get, gain. Fr. apio, 
I tie, join. It seems to mean 
properly, [ come up to a thing, 
JOIN MYSELF to it, touch it. 
Like Gr. &xrouas to touch, 
from xr», to join. Plautus: 
** Sine me hominem apisci." To 
come up to, To overtake. 

Apium, parsley. Fr. apio, 
as binding or crowning the head 
of conquerors at the games. Or 
as tying or weaving festive 
crowns, Horace: “ Est in horto, 
Philli, NECTERM!S upium co- 
ronis." 

Aplüda, <Appluda, chaff, 
husks; bran. fr. ad-plaudo. 
As Claudo, Occludo. As being 
separated from the corn by 
dashing it with the bands. ** 4p- 
plaudo is properly, I dash one 
thing with another so as to pro- 
duce a sound.” F.* 

Aplustre, an ornament of a 
ship fixed up on the top of the 
stern. Fr. &¢aacroy, the bigh- 
est pait of the stern. As Óel- 
ApBos, triUmphus. 

Apo or: Apio, I bind, tie. 
Fr. axra, I join, connect, fut. 2. 
dpéw, or dxtw, dxw. 

Apocryphus, apocryphal. °A- 
zóxpuos. 

Apodiris, a demonstration. 
' Anóbei£is. 





! Fsaac Vossius supposes apis put for 
abis, and quotes the gloss of Hesychius : 
"Ages: Exes. Understanding Éxes to 
mean Serpents. Others understand it to 
mean, You bave. 

3 Wachter refers to Celt. blewd, farina. 
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Apodytérium, the undressing 
room in baths, ‘Aodurnpioy. 

Apolactizo, I kick. —"'Axo- 
AaxTito. 

Apólecti, parts of the tunny- 
fish cut for salting; and the 


tunny-fish themselves, Also, 
the principal Senators.  '4só- 
AsxToi. 


Apollinaris: See Appendix. 

Apollo, Apollo. "'A-óAA«v. 
. Apólügus, a story contrived 
to teach some moral truth. *A«$- 
Aoyos. 

Apophoréta, presents given to 
guests at feasts to carry home 
with them. "Agpddpyra. 


Apopleria, SBoplexy. 'Aso- 
wanctia. 

Aporialto, doubt. Fr. are- 
ela. 


A postata, an apostate. °*Azo- 
orarys. 


Apostélus, an apostle. °Axé- 
oT0AdS. 

Apothéca, a storehouse ; safe ; 
winecellar. "'A4z005x». 


Apparate, sumptuously. Fr. 
adparo. With great prepara- 
tion. 

Apparitor, a beadle, serjeant, 
marshal. Qui paret i. e. adest 
magistratui, See Pareo. 

Appello, as, 1 call to, call; I 
call upon, entreat, appeal to. 
Hence, I address or speak to, 
generally, As from Duco, is, 


we have Educo, as, so from 


pello, is, we may have Appello, 
as. Accordingly Ainsworth 
explains appello, ** ad me pedo," 
that is, | urge to come to me, 
and so call to. So Accieo, I 
call, is Cieo ad me. So xadAéw, 
l call, is from xéAdm, l drive, 
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urge, fut. 92. xaA&o or xaAo. 
Damm: ** KaAéo, venire jubeo, 
voco. A xseAm. Homer: 470; 
ce xaAsi, hortatur ut ad se .ve- 
nias. Lennep: ‘ Kadto dif- 
fers only in form from xéAAo, I 
impel.” «| Al. from  «eA&o, 
q:X3, I draw near. *«| ** From 
Hebrew PLL, i. e. pilel, to ad- 
dress."  Becman, 

Appendir, au addition. Fr. 
adpendeo. ‘That .which hangs 
at the side of something else. 

Appéto, I vehemently desire. 
I aim at, assail, attack, strike at. 
Hence, I come near to or I 
come up toanything. "Tacitus: 
* Appetente jam luce.” Light 
now coming up, Ít becoming 
now light. 

Appias, adis, Venus to whom 
a temple was built at the dppia 
Aqua. Hence prostitutes were 
called Appiades. 

Appiosus, — . 

Applico, I apply, attach, bring 
near or in contact with ; apply 
to for help. Properly, (p/ico) 
I twine one thing (ad) about ano- 
ther. Or, I bring one thing to 
another and twine them so tbat 
they become attacbed. 

- Applodo, for adplaudo. 

Apprime, particularly. Fr. 
ad and primus. In the very 
first place. Ad increases the 
sense. 

Apricus, sunny, exposed to 
the sun. . From. aperio, whence 
apericus, apricus, as Amicus, 
Pudicus, Anticus. Open and 
so exposed to the sun. 

Aprilis: See Appendix. 

Apronia, 
| Aprugaus, belonging to a 
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boar. Fr. aper, apri. See dat.” V. “As being the cis- 
Abiegnus. tern and containers of the excre- 


"Apto, I fit, adapt. That is, 
I make one thing (uptum) fitted 
to another. Or apto is fr. 
apio, aptum, as Verto, Versum, 
Verso. 
. Aptus, bound or fastened 
close, attached closely, adhering 
tightly; well suited, fitted, ap- 
posite, proper, convenient. Fr, 
apio, apitum, aptum. | Al. 


from axrés fr. jwro) pp. of 


€. 

Apud, at, close by, near. 
For apwt fr. apio, apitum, to 
jo. As from Jungo is Juxta. 
«| AL soft for adpud from ad 
pedes. At the feet of another. 

Apyrinus, having no or little 
kernel. 'Aw«ópiwos. 

Aqua, water. Fr. 
ed , level; as JEquor from 

quus. Hence áxvuia, (as from 
eixeios is éxeios, whence Socius,) 
aqua. €| Al. from aya, Doric 
of 4x3, sound. From the mur- 
mur of flowing water. 
from the North. **Acha, (Germ.) 
2 stream, and ali flowing water. 
Horn. in Lex. Ant. Brit: 
€ Aches, rivus, flumen.' Gloss, 
Keron.: * Flumina, aha.’ Streams 
were called by the Goths ah- 
wa.” W.' 

"fqualicülus, the lower part 
of the belly; the. stomach, ven- 
tricle. ** Quis, ut aqualis a- 
quam, sic ea pars urinam fun- 


alxvia, 





' ** Aqua is from the pure monosyliable 
in our language, A, water. Then. AA, 
flowing water. Then AHA. Then from 
AHVA is AQUA.” Stiernhielm, as 
quoted by Wachter on Acha. § Al. 
from .& xoà, the pouring, the stream. 


q Al.- 


ments." Tt. 

Aqualis, a waterpot, ewer. 
Fr. aqua. As JEqua, /Equalis. 

Aquariólus, qui se prebet 
ministrum meretrici. ** Proprié, 
quód aquam ferret meretrici, 
quà Veneri operata indigeret ad 
sese eluendam. — Hinc apud 
Plautum meretrix: Aggerundá- 
que aquá suut viri duo defessi. 
Savaro scribit aquariolos dictos, 
quia ad aquas versarentur mere- 
tricum gratia que olim cellas 
suas in acta seu littore consti- 
tuebant. Cicero: [n actá cum 
mulierculis jacebat ebrius." V. 

Aquifolius, having sharp 
pointed leaves. Fr. acutfolius. 
Acuus from acuo, as Noceo, 
Nocuus. 

Aquila, an eagle. Fr. aqui- 
lus. From its tawny color. 
Homer has aisrog aidwy, a tawny 
eagle. QJ Al. from &yóp, the 
Cretan word for eagle; whence 
aquor, (as perhaps loQUor from 
Ales) and aquila, somewhat as 
Viola from “Ioy. Dacier thus: 
* Agor, R changed to L, agol, 
agul, aqul, aquila." 

Aquila, a silver eagle witlr 
expanded wings placed on the 
top of a spear, and used as the 
stendard of the Roman legions, 
Hence aquila is used for a le- 
gion. 

Aquilez, aquilégis and aqui- 
licis, one slulled” (le endo) in 
seeking out and collecting or 
(elictendo) in bringing out (venas 
aquarum) springs to form aque- 

ucts. 


Aquilicium is said, when 
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(aqua) water (elicitur) is drawn 
down from Heaven by prayers 
in a time of drought. 

. Aquilo, the north-wiod. Soft 
for aquiro (as AgiPiov, liLium) 
fr. &xipis, which is explained by 
Hesychius 6 Bofpas, the north 
wind. J Wachter understands 
aquilo to mean properly the 
north, and derives it from aqui- 
lus: ** Quia nox ATRA ibi do- 
minatur." €[J Al. from aquila. 
The rapid blasts of this wind 
being compared to au eagle. 
This would be very well as a 
poetical allusion, but is hardly 
solid enough to allow of a word 
to be founded on it. 

. Aquilus, dark, dun, tawny. 
From aqua.  'Llhat is, some- 
what of the color of water. 
Homer has peday vdwp, black 
water. «| Al. from aquila. 
From the tawuy color of the 
eagle. 

Aquiminarium, a ewer, basin. 
As containing (aquam) water 
for washing (manus) the bands. 
Plautus: ** Date aquam mani- 
bus." 

Ara, an altar. Fr. «ipo, I 
raise. Or from delpw, I raise. 
q Al. from apa, a prayer, impre- 
cation. J Al, cut down from 
acerra, which is explaiued by 
Festus, * ara que ante mor- 
tuum poni solebat, in quà odores 
incendebantur," ! 


! Varro says that ara was anciently 
written asa; and Macrobius suggests that 
asa was for ansa, as being that which was 
handled. Virgil: ** Talibus orantem dic- 
tis arasque TENENTEM." Plautus: ‘TENE 
eram hanc: Texzo: Dejura te mihi ar- 
gentum datorum." - 
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Aràübarches: See Alabarches: 

Arachné, a kind of sundial. 
Fr. dgayvn, a spider, Its lines 
represeuting those of a spider's 
web. | 

Ardanea, a spider. Soft for 
arachnea fr. apaxvy. Or from 
the adjective dpayveios, apayvaa, 
whence arachnea. 

Aratrum,aplough. Fr. aro, 
aratum. 

Arbiter, a referee, arbitrator. 
Soft for adbiter fr.. bito, 1 go. 
One to whom parties go for his 
opinion, It is used also for a 
spy, a seer, a witness to a sight. 
That is, one who goes toa place 
to be on the look out, and see 
what is going on. Plautus: 
* Mihi arditré vicini sunt, mez 
quid fiat domi.” 

Arbitror, I judge a case, am 
of opinion. Ago partes arói- 
tri. 

Arbor, a tree. For arvor fr. 
arvum. Exodus: ‘“ The hail 
brake every TREE of the 
FIELD.” Ezekiel: **'The TREE 
of the riELD shall yield her 
fruit. ** All the TREES of the 
FIELD shall know, &c." Joel: 
** All the TREES of the FIELD 
are withered.” Arvum, as well 
as FIELD in these passages, 
may mean tillable ground, 
covered by nature or planted by 
man with trees. 

Arbustum, a plantation, shrub- 
bery. Fr. arbos, whence arbo- 
setum, arbostum, arbustum. As 
Salix, Salicis, Salicetum, Salic- 
tum. 

Arbütus, 

Arca, a chest, coffer, desk. 
Fr, arceo or &pxéw, 1 keep in, 
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shut ia. € Or fr. dpxos allied 
to ipxes, that which inclo- 
ses.  :Apxém and ápxéc were 
allied. . «| Wachter notices 
the Welsh arch,  Anglo-Sax. 
earc, erce. And. Goth. arka, 
“ loculi." 

Arca, a kind of square boun- 
dary to grounds, constructed in 
the form (arce) of a chest, 

Arcanus, secret, close. As 
kept (arcá) in a chest. So Op- 
pidum, Oppidanus. 

Arceo, | keep off, ward off; 

I keep in, restrain. 'Agxéo. 
'. Arcéra, a sedan, litter. Fr. 
arca. As being closed in on 
all sides like a chest. Era, as 
in “Eowiga, Patera, «| Al. from 
arcus, from its being arched. 

Arcesso, I call for, invite, 
summon; summon to a court 
of justice. Fr. arcto for adcio (as 
Arbiter was said for Adbiter, 
Arfari for Affari) fr. cto. From 
arcio was arcesso, as Capio, Ca- 
pesso. Compare Accio. .. 

Archaicus, . old-fashioned, 
plain. "4pyauxé;. 

Archangelus, an archangel. 
*Apyayyenos. 

Pr sbuleum metrum, a me- 
tre said to. have been not sg 
much invented as used by some 
poet named Archibulus. 

Archedta, Archiota, a keeper 
of records. "Apyesoryg. | 

Archétypum, an original copy. 
éTUTOV. 
rchiatrus, a chief physician. 
"A sat eos. 

PA rchimügirus, a chief cook. 
* Apy imeryeioos. 

PArchimandrita, the chief of 
a convent. "Apyipavdpirys. 


"A 
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 Architectus, a contriver of a 
building, architect; deviser, au- 
thor of anything. "Apyiréxray. 

Archtoum, a place where the 
public records were kept. For 
archium fr. &ox tiov. 

Archon, a chief-magistrate at 
Athens. "Apyo». 

Arcio: See Arcesso. 

Árczva or Arcula avis, a bird 
which in the auspices forbad 
anything to be done. Fr. arceo, 
] drive off, repel, forbid. 

Arcto, I draw close or tight. 
Arctum facio. 


Arctüphylaz, a constellation 
near the Greater Bear. 'Apx- 
ToQUAat. 


_Arctos, the constellation of 
the Bear. “Aexros. 

Arcturus, a star in the con- 
stellation of Bootes.  'ApxroU- 
og. . 
f Arctus, restrained, confined, 
tight, close. Fr. arceo, arcitum, 
arctum, to keep in, restrain. 

Arcuo, l bend in the form 
(arcás) of a bow, I curve. 

Arcus, abow; an arch. From 
£pxog, that which shuts in, inclo- 
ses.  'lhe inclosure made by 
the teeth is called by Homer 
&pxog Sdovrav. A for E, as in 
Annus from "Eyvos. And aspi- 
rate dropt, as in Ulcus from 
"EAxog. € Al. ab arcendis hos- 
tibus. «| Festus understands 
an arch to be the primary mean- 


ing: ‘*Quia continet se,  Ár- 
cere est continere." 
Ardea, a heron, hern. For 


erdea fr. apadids, éghiog. So An- 
nus from " Eyyog. 

Ardélio, a busybody, inter- 
meddler, titler. Fr. apdados, 
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vain, futile, Hesychius: 'Ag- 
Sarous’ eixaioug.' 

Ardeo, I glow, burn, blaze ; 
glow with heat or fervor; 
with the fervor of passion, love, 
&c. Fr. aridus, ardus. Pro- 
perly, to be dried up, scorched 
with heat; and hence to glow, 
to burn with heat. 

Arduus, high, lofty, steep. 
Fr. dpdyy, bigh, aloft. As Muto, 
Mutuus. «| Al. from Goth. 
hard, difficult. 

Area: See Appendix. 

Area, the scald on the head, 
leaving (aream) a large fiat 
place on it, without hair. Mar- 
tial: ** Nec ullus In longa pilus 
areá notatur." 

Arena, Haréna, sand, grit. 
Fr. areo. As Habeo, Habena. 
Horace has Arentes arenas.* 

- Arena, the part of the amphi- 
theatre where the gladiators 
fought, which was covered with 
SAND. 

Areo: See Appendix. 

Areopagus,a council of judges 
which met on Mars-Hill at 
Athens. "'Agsiomáyos. 

Arepennis, Arpennis, Arpen- 
tum, half an acre. Columella 
states it to be a Gaulish word. 
And the French to this day, ob- 
serves H. Stephens, say arpent. 


! Al. from ardea. Like the ardea, 
fitting about and roving everywhere. 
A]. from ardeo. ‘* Quod ardore quodam 
omnia occipiat, nihil peragat."  Ainsw. 

? It is an objection, but not an insupe- 
rable one, that the A in arco is long. And 
also that harexta was a common mode of 
writing. Varro says that harena was the 
Etruscan fasena. Asena might come 
fr. Boe fut. of &fw, I dry. Or from áfaíyo, 
I dry ; whence &fawa, azena, asena. 
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Ares, Mars. “Ao. 

Areétalogus. “ Fr. apery, vir- 
tue; Acyo;, a discourse. Not 
as if such a person were a true 
philosopher, but that he dis- 
puted at table very grandly 
about virtue among persons 
stuffed with good eating. Or it 
is for arestalogus, from dperra, 
pleasing or pleasant things, and 
Aóyo;, a discourse, One who 
says pleasant or agreeable things. 
The word was coined by the 
Romans.” V. It is explained 
by Forcellini, * PLACITA Lo- 
QUENS ad sui ostentationem et 
aliorum oblectationem." 

Árcum judicium, the judg- 
ment of the court of Areopagus. 
See Areopagus. "'Apsiog means, 
appertaining to Mars. 

Argei, places at Rome where 
were the remains of certain illus- 
trious Argives. From ’Apyeios, 
Argives.3 

Argennum, white, or very 
white silver. — Fr. dapyevvoy, 
white. 

Argentaria, a banking-house. 
Fr. argentum. 

Argentum, silver. Fr. argens, 
entis, from argeo formed from 
&pyis, white, whence dpyupos, 
silver. Or from dpynets, apyys, 
gen. apyivros, white. 

Argestes, the 
wind. 'Aogyétorys. 

Argilla, white clay. "AgyiA- 
A06. 


North-west 





5 Argei was also put for wicker sta- 
tues of thirty men of ancient times 
thrown annually into the Tiber by the 
Vestals. Whether with any allusion to 
the same Argives, seems altogether un- 
known, 
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Argumentum, an argument, 
reason, proof; matter taken in 
hand to prove; a subject for 
treating of and proving, theme, 
argument; the device.or subject 
of a picture. Fr. arguo, I prove. 

Arguo, I make clear or evi- 
dent, prove; prove another . to 
be guilty, convict; impeach. 
Fr. ágyós, white, clear. Al. 
from &yoptóc, I discourse, con- 
tracted to agyedm. 

Argutus, quick, ready, inge- 
pious, smart, witty; too ready 
in talking, chattering, noisy, 
loud, clamorous, piping, shrill. 
Fr. arguo, argutum. Properly, 
one who is ready at proving 
anything. The sense of shrill 
may be from that of clear, as 
Arguo is to make clear. 

Argyraspides, a company of 
soldiers with silver shields. ’Ap- 
queo ite, 

A ridus, dry. 
Liveo, Lividus. 

Aries, a ram; a battering- 
ram, having a head and horns 
like those of a ram. Fr. é/ ads 
or éjjàs, or éjpoos, or dpif, a 
ram. Ares appears to have 
been the ancient word. Al. 
from “Apns, “Apeos, Mars, or 
from apsios, warlike. As being 
an animal disposed to fight. 

Ariéto, l push or butt as a 
ram. Fr. aries, ietis. 

Arilator, Arrilator, a broker 
who in buying, instead of paying 
on the spot, puts it off by giving 
(arram) a pledge. 

Ariolus: See Hariolus. 

Arista : See Appendix. 

Aristolochia, the herb heart- 
wort, "Apirrodcyaia. 

Etym. 


Fr. areo. As 
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Arithmetica, arithmetic. ' Apid- 
PNT IXY. 

Arma, orum, arms, armour, 
instruments or implements of 
wars implements of agriculture, 
&c. The proper meaning seems 
to be that of instruments; and 
arma seems to come from appa 
pp. of apo, l fit out, instruo, 
whence Zousva are implements 
or instruments. | Al. from ar- 
mus, as properly said of such 
armour as protected the arms.' 
«| Al. for arcima fr. arceo. In- 
struments for repelling. So 
Glubo, Glubima, Gluma, 

Armamacxa,a Persian chariot’ 

or litter. ‘Appapaka. 
. Armamenta, orum, imple- 
ments of agriculture, shipping, 
&c. Fr. armo, are, from arma. 
We have Oblectamentum fromi 
Oblecto. 

Armamentarium, an arsenal, 
place where the implements of 
war are deposited. Fr. arma- 
senta. ‘See Arma. 

Armarium, a place where 
any (arma) articles of dress; Kc., 
are deposited. 

Armentum, cattle, herd of 
cattle. For aramentum fr. aro. 
As useful fur ploughing. 

Armilausa, 

Armilla, a bracelet or ring 
worn (lavo armo) on the left 
arm by soldiers who had dis- 








! Wachter too remotely: ** Cum bra- 
chiá sint arma hominis prima etnaturalia, 
quibus a naturà ad propellendas injurias 
pre ceteris animantibus instructus est, 
nomen suum omnibus instrumentis, quibus 
injuria propellitur, communicare potue- 
runt." 


E 
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tinguished themselves in battle ; 
and by women. 

Armillum, a vessel for wine 
carried (super armos) on the 
shoulders at sacrifices. 

Armo, I equip, fit out, espe- 
cially (armis) with armour. Or 
armo may be from a word àág- 
' péo, &ppà, formed from dow, 
dopa. See Arma. 

Armoracia : See Appendix. 

Armus, an arm or shoulder. 
* Fr. áppi;, compages. For it 
signifies properly the knitting of 
the shoulder with the arm." F. 
** ''ota compago ab humeris us 
que ad pugnum. Brachium quid 
est nisi talis compago?" W. 
«| ‘Appoi, the upper part of tbe 
shoulders, is quoted by Donne- 
gan. ¥ Al. from the North. 
** Goth. arm, Anglo-Sax. earm, 
eorm.” W, 

Aro, I plough. ’Agdw, dpa. 

Aroma, atis, a sweet spice or 
herb. "Apwopa. 

Arquatus, arched. For ar- 
cuatus. 

Arquatus morbus, the jaun- 
dice. ‘* Because the color of 
the eyes is like (arcus) a rain- 
bow, or from the rainbow- 
like arch which is under the 
eyelid in this disease." Tt. 

Arquus, the same as arcus. 

Arra: See Arrha. 

Arrha, <Arra, abbreviated 
from arrhabo. 

Arrhabo, a token or pledge ; 
an earnest or  earnestpenny 
given in token of payment.  'A4j- 
pago». 

Arrigo, I lift or raise up; 
raise another's spirits, encou- 
rage. For adrego. I raise 
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right up or upright. See Rego- 
and Rectus. 

Arrilator : See Arilator. 
Arrügantia, pride, presump- 
tion. Fr. arrogans, antis. 

Arrogo, I claim to myself; 
claim more than | have a right 
to, arrogate. I arrogate unrea- 
sonably. ^ Valde rogo quod 
juris mei est, I ask my right, I 
ask to be given to me. So we 
use to Ask of claiming. Todd: 
“To Ask: to DEMAND, to 
CLAIM. As, To ask a price 
for goods. Dryden: He saw 
his friends, who, whelm’d be- 
neath the waves, Their funeral 
honors cLAIM’D and Ask’D 
their quiet graves.” 

Arrogo, I confer or bestow 
on another. Horace: “ For- 
tuna... Laudem et optatum 
peractis Imperiis decus arroga- 
vit." ‘That is, decreed, assign- 
ed by vote or decree. See Ro- 


0. 

Arrogo, l adopt, take another 
as my son by adoption. Fr. 
rogo. For it was necessary 
(rogare) to ask the people or to 
propose a bill to the people to 
be able to do so. 

Arrugia, a gold-mine. Ap- 
parently corrupted from auro- 
rugia, from avpov or aurum, and 
égvy?), a digging. 

rs, artis, contrivance, me- 
thod, skill, science, industry, oc- 
cupation. Fr. épras pp. of apa, 
I fit one thing to another. Or. 
fr. ápríe, whence &eréopos, I 
put in order, prepare.  laccio- 
lati: * From agw, whence a 
word aps, &orós, ars, artis, nec- 
tendi et apts copulandi ratio.” 


e 
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"Arsenicum, arsenic. 
vixóv. 

Artaba, an Egyptian measure. 
"Agra. 

Artemisia: See Appendix. 

Artémon, the mizzen-sail ; 
pulley of a crane. "Aprépay. 

Artéria, the gullet, windpipe ; 
anartery. ‘Aprygia. 

Arthritis, the gout. 'Apfoiri;. 
. Articulatim, piece-meal. Fr. 
articulus. Joint by joint, limb 
by limb. 

Articulo, I utter distinctly. 
That is, divido in articulos. 
bring out my words syllable by 
syllable. 

Articulus, a small (artus) 
joint, limb, or knot; a small 
limb or clause of speech; a 
small portion of time, instant, 
moment; the fit moment, the 
nick of time; the hinge on 
which a cause hangs, the impor- 
tant point; a case or point in a 
law, a law being made up of 
several cases or points. Julian: 
* Non possunt omnes articuli 
singulatim legibus comprehen- 
di:” A law cannot state singly 
every possible case which may 
belong to it. 

A rtifer, artif icis, an artificer, 
artist. Qui, facit aliquid arte 
seu per artem. 

. Artio, I drive in so as to fit 
tight. For arctio fr. arctus. 

Artocépus,a breadcutter. 'Ap- 
TOxÓmog. 


Apce- 


Artécreas, a meatpie. ‘Ag- 
TÓxpsag. 

Artólügdnus, a cheesecake, 
pancake. "'AgroA&yavos. 


Artopta, a vessel in which 
bread is baked. "Agréwrys. 
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Artotyrita, heretics who of- 
fered on the altar (Zerovy) bread 
aud (tupov) cheese. 

Artuatus, torn to pieces. Fr. 
artus, Torn limb by limb. 

Artus : for arctus. 

Artus, us, a joint; limb; 
knot. Fr. dpras pp. of dpw, I 
knit, join. As from a. ]. p. 
Apéyy is apipov, a joint. (| Al. 
from arto, i. e. arcto, courcto, 
arcté compingo. 

Arvales Fratres, a college or 
priesthood who made public 
sacrifices for the prosperity (ar- 
vorum) of the fields. 

Arvina, fat, grease, suet. 
Fr. arvis, (as Ovis, Ovina,) soft 
for arvix. Or for arcigina from 
arvir, arvigis. Properly, the 
fatoframs. € Hesychius states 
that the Sicilians said apBiva for 
flesh, 

Árviz, a ram. Fr. dpi. V 
added as in Sylva, Arvum. 

Aruncus, a goat's beard. For 
artmgus fr. apuyyos, Doric for 
Wpvyyos. So Spelunca from 
Awnrvyy2. 

Arundo: See Appendix. 

Aruspex, Haruspex, icis, a 
soothsayer. Fr. arvix or arvis, 
a ram, was arviga, a victim at 
a sacrifice, that victim being 
properly a ram. From arviga, 
aruiga, aruga, and specio, was 
arugispex, aruspex, one who 
augured from victims as they 
were slain. Al. from ara and 
specio. From observing the 
entrails on the altar. But A 
should thus rather be long. 

Arvum, a field ploughed but 
not yet sown; ground which 
may be ploughed; a field gene- 
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so from aro is arivum, whence 
arvum. YJ Wachter states the 
Celt. erw to be the same as 
arvum, and refers both to Celt. 
ar, terra, arvum. He notices 
also the northern orca, urva, to 
plough. 

Árzr, arcis, a lofty place, 
height, steep; citadel. Fr. 
axpa, (wansp. apxa) the summit 
of a mountain, and also a citadel. 
q Or fr. égxos, an inclosed 
place. J Or fr. arceo, or &gxto. 
A place for repelling enemies. 
.. €| Or fr. &pryo, &pf£o, (dpkw,) 
to repel or to defend. 

As, assis: See Appendix. 

Asarotum, floor variegated 


with pebbles or tiles of different. 


colors. "Acaegwrov. 

Ascaules, a bagpiper. "Acx- 
QUANS. 

Ascendo, Y mount. For ad- 
scando. 

Ascia, a chip-axe. For as- 
cina, acsina, á£ivya. ¥ Or for 


acsia, azia, from aw fut. of 
ayo, I break. €] Or from the 
North. <Anglo-Sax. cer, ear, 
&cse, acse, acas, acase. Acse, 
transp. asce, would give ascia. 
Or ascia, transp. acsia, would 
flow from acse. 

Ascopéra, a leathern bag. ’Ac- 
Xom ipa. 

Asellus, a young ass. For 
asinellus fr. asinus. Also, some 
fish, From its being, says 
Varro, of the color of the ass, 
See above. 


Asilus, 








! Wachter in Axt. 
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Asinus, anass. From áciv;c, 
harmless. ¥ Al. from the north. 
* Welsh and  Ármoric  asezu, 
Goth. asi/, Germ. esel, Anglo- 
Sax. assa." W.* 

Asinus, a millstone. Like 
Gr. ovos, which embraces both 
of the senses of asinus. 

Asio: See Appendix. 

"solus, prodigal. “Acwros. 

Asparagus, asparagus. ‘Agc- 
mapayos. 

Asper, rough, rugged, harsh. 
For asperus fr. àcxopos, unfit for 
sowing, as properly applied to 
rugged or craggy places. 

Aspernor, 1 shun, avoid, des- 
pise. For adspetnor fr. sperno. 
Ad amplifies. 

Aspiro, I breathe or blow 
upon. I favor, am propitious 
to, from the notion of gales 
blowing on the sails of a ship. 
I aspire to, desire to approach 
or come up to, from the notion 
of panting after anything. lap- 
proach or come up to, properly 
to that which I have panted after. 
For adspiro. Celsus : ** Ut ne ad 
eum frigus aspiret." 

Aspis, an asp. 'Aomís. 

Aspratiles pisces, scale-fish. 
Fr. aspero, aspro, avi. The 
scales being rough. So Volo, 
Volatiles. 

Assécla, a lackey, menial. For 
adsecula, adsequula, fr. adse- 
quor. 

Assefolium, 

Assentior, I agree to, assent. 


That is, (sentio) l think (ad) 








3 «* From Hebr. athon, as Greek Zibs 
for @eds.”’ Ainsw. 
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accordiog to tbe standard of 
another. 

Assentor, I agree to, like as- 
sentio. Also, 1 agree with 
another for the sake of fawning 
and flattery, | flatter. 

Asser, a small beam; pole, 
lever. Fr. assero, | join, apply to, 
lay close with. ** Quod asseri- 
tur i. e, adjungitur parieti trabi- 
busque," says Ainsworth. 'That 
Is, from assero, as from Aggero 
is Agger. lu Greek orpwrijpes 
(from eg9w, &a pora, to strew,) 
are joists which rest on the 
larger beams in floors and ceil- 
ings: and laths which support 
the tiles of roofs. And Vos- 
sius explains asseres ‘‘ crassi- 
or angustaque materies, que 
trabibus insterni solet." Gloss, 
Philox.: ‘ Asseres, xovrol, 9o- 
xol, otparipes.” Gloss. Cyrill. : 
* XTpoarjete, asseres,” 

Asséro manu, I take another 
by the hand, and (adsero mshi, 
join to myself, or) draw near 
me, and place my hand on his 
head, and so declare him free. 
Hence assero in libertatem, I 
make a slave free. And assero 
simply. 

Asséro, I claim. Properly, I 
join to or connect with myself, I 
take to myself. Also, 1 mau 
tain, defend, vindicate. I main- 
tain an argument, affirm, assert, 

Asséro, I assign, attribute. 
Seneca: “ Hac non nego sen- 
tire sapientem: nec enim la- 
pidis illi duritiam asserimus :” 
Nor do we counect or couple 
with a wise man the idea of un- 
feelingness. Forcellini explains 
it by ** adjungo." 
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Assévero, I assert positively. 
That is, I affirm (severe) rigidly. 
Ad amplifies. 

Assiduus, diligent, incessant, 
perpetual. Fr. adsedeo, as Muto, 
Mutuus. From the notion of sit- 
ting closely at any occupation. 
But assiduus was used anciently 
for a wealthy man or one of the 
higher class, and is derfved by 
some from asses duo 1. e. do. 
Charisius: ** Cam a Servio po- 
pulus in quinque classes esset 
divisus ut tributum, prout quis- 
que possideret, inferret; ditio- 
res, qui asses dabant, assidui dicti 
sunt.”  Decman derives it in 
this sense also from adsedeo. 
As properly said of one who 
has nothing to do but to sit idly 
at home, opposed to the poor 
who toil and work. Gellius 
uses assiduus of a writer of the 
higher class: ‘‘ Classicus asst- 
duusque aliquis scriptor." 

Assigno, | assign, appoint, 
allot, distribute, bestow. Fr. 
signum. Properly said of fields 
marked out by certain bounda- 
ries and distributed to indivi- 
duals. 

Assigno, | impute, attribute, 
ascribe, lay the blame on. Fr. 
signum. I mark or set down a 
thing (ad) to the account of 
another. 

Assis, a board, plank. Soft 
for aris. Assis and aris are 
frequently confounded. 

Assisto, I assist, help. ‘That 
is, (sisto) 1 stop or stand (ad) by 
the side of another. 

Asso, I roast, broil. Assum 
facio. As Arcto is Arctum facio. 
See Assus. 
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Assucfácio, I accustom. As- 
Suetum facio, assuetifacio. 

Assüla, a thin (assis or as- 
ser,) board; a lath, shingle; a 
splinter, shiver. 

Assilatim, in pieces, to atoms. 
Fr. assula. In shivers or splin- 
ters. 

Assus, dry ; roasted, broiled. 
For aréus' from ardeo, arsum. 
As Pansum becomes Passum. 
That is, scorched, burnt up. 
Assa mutrir, 1$ a dry-nurse. 
Assi lapides, a dry wall, wall 
without cement. And hence 
perhaps assa vor is said of the 
voice in singing unaccompanied 
with any musical instrument ; 
and assa tibia of a flute unac- 
companied by the human voice. 
Some understand these last 
senses to flow from the notion 
of things broiled, which have 
only their own juices unmixed 
with any other. 

Ast, but. | * For at,” says 
Vossius, but 'Tooke justly ar- 
gues: “It is contrary to the 
customary progress of corruption 
in words to derive ast from at. 
Lam not at all afraid of being 
ridiculed for the following de- 
rivation by any one who will 
give himself the trouble to trace 
the words (corresponding with 
BUT) of any language to 
their source : — Adsit, Adst, 
Ast, At.” That is, let it be, 
grant it, nevertheless, and yet. 

Aster, a star. 'Ac72p. Hence 
various birds, fishes, earths, 
gems, &c. are called by this 





! Al. from &§w, to8w, Bow. Or from 
kooas pp. of btw. 
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name or by derivatives from it, 
(as Asteria, Asterias, &c.) as 
being of a bright color or: as 
being marked like stars. 

' Astériscus, an asterisk or mark 
in form likea little star, 'A4cre- 
gio xog. 

Astipulator. Adam: *Stipu- 
lator was the person who re- 
quired the promise or obligation 
in a bargain or stipulation. 
Sometimes, for the sake of 
greater security, there was a se- 
cond person who required the 
promise or obligation to be re- 
peated to him, called astipulator. 
Hence Zstipulari irato consuli, 
in Livy: To humor or assist." 
Forcellini understands stipulator 
bere to be the person who MADE 
the promise; astzpulator to be 
one who stood by him and 
MADE a similar promise. 

Astraba, a saddle-bow. 'Ac- 
TQ. 

Astrea, the Goddess of jus- 
tice. 'Acrgala. 

Astragalus, a wave or wreath 
about a pillar. "Aorpayados. 


Astrologus, an _ astrologer. 
"Aor pordyos. 

Astronomus, an astronomer. 
"Aor eovepes. 

Astrum, a star, constellation. 
"Aor goy. 


Astu, the city of Athens. 
"Aoru. 

Astáüla: See Appendix. 

Astur, a kind of bawk. Fr. 
acreglas. See Aster. 

Asturco, a genet, a small- 
sized well-proportioned Spanish 
horse. From Astur, a8 coming 
from Asturia, a province of 
Spain. 
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Astus, craft, cunning. Fr, 
astu,a city. Men living in a 
city being usually more acute 
and subtile than men living in 
the country. Wachter: **Ur- 
banitas ab Urbe, Civilitas a Civi- 
tate, et Astutia (que Civilitatis 
nomen fuit, antequam ob CAL- 
L!DA civium ingenia in’ malam 
partem sumeretur) ab cv." 

Astütus, crafty. Fr. astus. 

Asyla, 

Asylum, an asylum, sanctu- 
ary. "'AcvAoy. 

Asymbolus, scot-free. ' Acóp.- 
Boros. 

At, but. Shortened from 
arae, or from ast. 

Atabiidus, a very cold wind 
peculiar to Apulia, From a 
word araBodos, throwing out 
harm. 

Atat or At at, an interjection 
of surprise, &c. From iarraral. 
q Al. from at. The speaker is 
to be supposed to have been 
thinking of something else, to 
be interrupted, and to cry out 
abruptly—‘But, but—.’ 

Atavus, a fourth grandfather. 
Soft for adacus fr. avus. Ad 
increases the number. So Ad- 
nepos and Atnepos.' 

Atellana, a kind’ of play or 
interlude full of mirth and hu- 
mor. From Atella, a town of 
the Osci, where it was at first 
performed. 

ter, | coal-black, ^ sable, 
brown. For ather, fr. aides, 
ZEol. aiéip, d6ip, blackened by 
fire. So Atrium from Ai§guoy. 








' Wachter deduces it from atta avi. 
Atta being from Gr, Érra, father. 
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Athéneum, a place for phi- 
losophical study or for declama- 
tion, "MÓsyauoy, 

Atheus, atheist. "Aso. 

Athiéla, a wrestler. "Adayris. 

Athlon, a prize for the suc- 
cessful combatant, fr. d6aov. 
Athla are the labors, exertions, 
pursuits of life, fr. à0Aa, con- 
tests. | 
- Atlantion, the lowermost 
joint of the neck. From At/as, 
Atlantis. As sustaining the 
rest of the joints of the neck, 
and as principally sustaining 
burdens placed on the back, as 
Atlas did the world. 

Atómus, an atom, mite. 
TopOos. 

Atque, and. Soft for adque. 
As Atavus for Adavus. ‘That 
is, (que) and (ad) in addition to 
or besides this. Et ad hoc. 
Adque is written in ancient in- 
scriptions for atque. «| Others 
consider atque to mean “but 
and.” As in the Translation of 
the Bible we find “ puT AND 
if that idle servant,” &c. 

Atqui, Atquin, but, but yet, 
however. From at. Compare 
Alioqui, Alioquin. 

Atramentum, ink. Fr. ater, 
atra, whence a verb atro, avi. 

Atricapilla, a bird (atris ca- 
pillis) with black feathers on its 
head, a blackcap, titling. 

Atripler, Atriplerum: See 
Appendix. 

Atrium, a courtyard, a large 
oblong square surrounded with 
arched galleries. For athrium 
fr. aiSpsov, dÜpiov, as being in 
the open air, sub dio. Some- 
what as the Greeks said ai- 


* 4- 
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Óovca. | Al. from ater, atra, 
as black with smoke. The 
family statues were placed here. 
Juvenal spéaks of them as ** Fu- 
MOSOS cum dictatore inagis- 
tros," 

Atrophus, wasting with atro- 

hy. "Aroogos. | 
r ‘Atripos, one of the Fates. 
"At pomos. 

Atrotus, invulnerable. "Arpo- 
0S. 

Atror, cis, raw, crude; 
hence, like Gr. wos, hard in 
temper, unyielding, fierce, cruel. 
Fr. atpok, raw. 

Attagen, a heathcock or 
woodcock. ‘Atrayny. 

Attalicus is applied to any- 
thing splendid, rich, or ample, 
from the splendor and wealth of 
Attalus. 

Attamino, I defile. For ad- 
tamino. So Contamino, Ta- 
mino is fr. tamen, inis, for tagi- 
men fr. (ago, tango. Compare 
Contages. 

Attat, Attáte, the same as 
atat. 

Attégia, a hut. Fr. ad-tego. 
Forcellini thinks it is a Moorish 
word from the line in Juvenal : 
* Dirue MAURORUM attegias, 
castella Brigantum.” But is 
Castella then a British word ? 

Attempéro, 1 apply just (ad 
tempus) in the proper time or 
place. Tempus formerly made 
temperis. See Tempero. 

ttendo, I attend to. That 
is, attendo animum ad, | stretch 
my mind to a thing. ) 

Attice, es, a kind of ochre. 
As found in the mines of At- 
fica. 
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Atticurges, 1s, done in the 
Attic style. ' Arrixovoyfc. 

Attiguus, touching upon, bor- 
dering upon. Fr. attingo, at- 
tigi. As Mato, Mutuus. 

Attilus, 

Attono, 1 amaze, astonish. 
Fr. tono. Properly, I thunder 
on another, amaze as if with 
thundering. Hence attonitus, 
thunderstruck, amazed. 

Attübus, the same as Atypus : 
and from drures, whence atubus, 
attubus. 

Atypus, stuttering, stammer- 
Ing.  Arvumos. 

Au, Ahu, an interjection of 
fear, censure, &c. Formed 
from the sound. Priscian puts 
it among the interjections whose 
sound answers to the sensc. 

Avarus, covetous. Fr. aveo. 

Aucella, a little bird. For 
avcella, avicella fr. avis. 

Auceps, aucupis, a bird-catch- 
er, fowler. For avceps, avccupts. 
From avis and capio. <Avcupis 
fer avcapis as Occapo, Occupo. 

Auctifico, I make larger. 
Auctius facio. 

Auctio, an auction. Fr. au- 
geo, augtum, auctum. For in 
an auction a eum is proposed, 
and the bidders increase it, or 
bid above it. 

Auctor, one who creates or 
makes; one who is the cause or 
author of anything. Virgil: 
* Auctorem frugum tempesta- 
tumque potentem." So it is 
used of a founder or leader 
of a race. Virgil: ** Nec tibi 
Diva parens, generis nec Dar- 
danus auctor." So of an au- 
thor or writer of a book, — Áuc- 
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tor is also one who authorizes, 
advises, directs the doing of any- 
thing. That is, theAuTHOR of 
its being done.  '* Auctor is 
from augeo, auctum ; aud pro- 
perly means one who (auget) in- 
creases, i. e. generates and pro- 
duces.” F. Thus Lucretius: 
* Quodcunque alias ex se res 
auget alique." Thus Ains. 
worth says it means properly an 
increaser or enlarger : and adds : 
* Quia augere fit creendo, effi- 
ciendo, vel instituendo aliquid, 
patris, effectoris, et institutoris 
notionem induit. Cümque ta- 
lem causam multàm pollere 
oporteat, sepe denotat cujus 
virtute, consilio, suasu vel testi- 
monio aliquid fiat." | Some 
write it autor, supposing that 
it was afterwards changed for 
softness into auCtor ; and de- 
rive autor fr. atric, Lol. adrig, 
of himself, acting after his own 
will. 

Auctor, the seller in an auc- 
tion.  Forcellini: ‘Qui enim 
tradit alteri quidpiam, eum az- 
get eà re et ditiorem facit." 
Others explain it from his being 
the AUTHOR of the buyer's 
purchasing. . 

Auctóramentum, wages or 
hire given to induce persons to 
fight as gladiators or to perform 
any other service; the stipula- 
ting or contracting with such; 
any reward or hire. Fr. auc- 
toro. 

Auctoratus, hired ; obligated 
to serve for hire. Fr. auctoro. 
. Auctoritas, the act of autho- 
rizing a measure or giving au- 


thority to act. (See Auctor.) 
Enn. 
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Livy: ''Tribuni plebis ex auc- 
toritate senatüs ad populum 
tulerunt ut” &c.: ‘The tribunes 
of the people by the authority 
of the senate proposed to the 
people that' &c. So, Servus 
ab auctoritate : a servaut autho- 
rized to act, delegated or com- 
missioned. — Hence auctoritas 
is any charge, office, commission; 
power to act, jurisdiction, au- 
thority. Julian: ** Interponere 
auctoritatem tutoris."  Auctori- 
fas is also weight, influence, 
force, properly as belonging to 
such as have jurisdiction or au- 
thority : or from the notion of 
advising and directing which 
auctor has. Cicero: *' Biblio- 
thecas omnium philosophorum 
unus mihi videtur XIL. tabula- 
rum libellus auctoritatis pon- 
dere superare." So it is applied 
to the weight and influence 
which men of probity, talent, 
wealth, have on the mind of 
others. Cicero: “ Ejus auc- 
toritas magna est apud me.” 
Auctoritas 1s also the power and 
dominion over any property, 
right to any privilege, €&c. Ci- 
cero: ‘“ Aque ductus, iter, 
actus a patre; sed rata auctori- 
tas harum rerum omnium a jure 
civili sumitur." 

Auctoro me, I let myself out 
for hire, I engage to fight as a 
gladiator for pay; I engage or 
bind myself. Fr. auctor, a sel- 
ler. I sell myself. Vossius ex- 
plains it otherwise : ** Auctorare 
est aliquem sibi obligare, adeo 
ut quis non ampliüs sit sui arbi- 
trii, sed alio res agat auctore." 

Auctoro, l am (auctor) the 

F 
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author of. Velleius: ** Roma- 
nis certam victoriam, partibus 
suis excidium, sibi turpissimam 
mortem pessimo auctoracvit faci- 
nore."  Forcellim explains it 
otherwise: ** Auctorare sibi mor- 
tem, est Mortem quasi mercede 
sibi querere et arcessere." See 
above. 

Aucüpium, birdcatching. Fr. 
auceps, aucupis. 

Aucupor, 1 go a fowling, 1 
seek after birds; generally, I 
seek after, watch curiously, go 
in quest of. Fr. auceps, aucu- 


pis. 

Audar, daring, bold, confi- 
dent. Fr. audeo. As Fallax. 

Audeo, Yi dare, adventure. 
Fr. aveo, 1 am desirous, ardent ; 
whence avidus, avideo, avdeo, 
audeo, as Aviceps, Avceps, Au- 
ceps. So Gavidus, Gavideo, 
Gaudeo. 

Audio, I hear, hearken. Fr. 
add}, a voice or sound. That 
is, I perceive a sound. {| As 
aio from dw is to hear; so 
avo from d» might be the same. 
Then from ay (as in "Apby) 
would be audio. 

Ave, hail! From a Hebrew 
word, signifying 'To live, which 
produced Eva or Chava, Eve; 


that is, ‘The mother of all Liv- 


ING. Or rather from avo, 
which, as we learn from Plautus, 
was a Pheenician term of saluta- 
tion. “ Avo donni,” says the 
Pheenician. Donni is the same 
as Hebrew Adonai.' 
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Avellana, a hazlenut. As 
being very common about Avel- 
la or Abella, a town of Cam- 
pania, 

Avena : See Appendix. 

Aveo, I long for, covet. Fr. 
&to, same as aw, I pant after, 1 
seek. Hesychius : "Aer Ure. 

Avernus, a lake in Campania, 
of an offensive nature, and used 
for Hell. For dopvos, &Vopves, 
without birds. Lucretius: **.A- 
verna vocantur; nomen id ab 
re Impositum est, quia sunt 
avibus contraria cunctis.” 

Averrunco, I turn away, avert. 
Fr. verrunco, I turn; which see. 
q Al. from áxegóxo, &xtjpoxo. 

Aversor, I turn from in dis- 
gust. Fr. verto, versum. 

Averta. ‘A cloak-bag car- 
ried behind a horse. From its 
being carried on the (aversa) 
hinder part of the horse.” F. 
But others understand it of a 
poitrel or headstall of a bridle 
to which the reins are fastened, 
and derive it (ab avertendo) from 
its turning the horse away from 
the direct course at the will of 
the rider. 

Auféro, I take away. For 
abfero, whence avfero, aufero. 
So Avceps, Auceps; Abfugio, 
Aufugio. 

Augeo, I encrease, enlarge. 
Fr. ad&éw, fut. avExow: whence 
augseo, for softness augeo. Len- 
nep conjectures that «Ufo 
came from an obsolete verb 
avyw, whence augeo would flow 


less remotely. 


' “ Have or Ave is nothing but Habe, 


have, possess, —riches, honor, health." 
Whiter. 


Augur, uris, a soothsayer, 
one who professes. to foretel 
events by the manner in which 
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(aves se gerunt) birds carry 
themselves in flying. For au- 
guris is for avigerts, as Aucu- 
pis is for Avicapis, Auspicium 
for Avispecium. 

Augürale, a place in a camp 
where the general made his (au- 
guria) auguries. It is suppo- 
sed to have been near the pre- 
torium or to have been the pre- 
torium itself. 

Augustales ludi, games in- 
stituted by Augustus. 

Augustus, august, venerable, 
sacred. Fr. augur. As con- 
secrated by an augur. So Ro- 
bur, Robustus. 

Augustus. Octavius Cesar 
received this appellation from the 
Senate, and hence the month 
Sextilis was called so, as in this 
month Octavius entered on his 
first consulate, reduced Egypt, 
&c. Hence augustus became 
applied by way of honorary dis- 
tinction, as in Augusta Charta, 
as we say Royal Paper; &c. 

Avia, a grandmother. Al- 
lied to avus. 

Avidus, eager, desirous; 
greedy of money. Fr. aveo. 

Avis, a bird. For ais, (as 
Ovis for Ois,) fr. aicow, I rush; 
or fr. dfcw fut. of ale whence 
aicow. As dps fr. óolye. 
«| ‘From a)», (avo,) to cry 
out, tochirp.” Haigh. 4| ** From 
Hebr. oph, flying, or uph, he 
fled." V. 

Avitus, ancient. That is, 
belonging to our (avi) grand- 
fathers. 

Avius, solitary, lonely, im- 
passable. That is, remote (à 
vid) from the public way. 
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Aula, a hall, courtyard; a 
palace, as baving many halls or 
courtyards, Also, a stall, shed. 
AU. 

Aula, a pot. See Appendix. 

Auleum, arras, tapestry, 
painted curtains. As used in 
(aulis) the halls of the rich. 
Also, the curtain of a theatre. 

Aular, the cover (aula) of a 


t. 

Aulaz, a furrow. | AbAa£. 

Auletes, a piper. — A0A2rxs. 

Aulici, the servants or minis- 
ters (aule) of a palace, cour- 
tiers. 

Aulix. ‘It seems to be the 
same as Aulax." F. 

Auladus, a piper. Adams. 

Aura, a gentle gale, breeze, 
wind. —Ajpa. 

Aura, splendor. 
Aurum. I 

Aurata, a fish called also 
Chrysophrys, as having golden 
brows. Ovid: ‘ Et auri Chry- 
sophrys imitata decus.” 

Aurütus, gilt, gilded. That 
is, covered (auro) with gold. 

Aurea, a bridle: See Orea. 

Aurtchalcum, latten or yellow 
brass. Corrupted from orichal- 
cum, opt aAxog. 

Auriga, a charioteer. For 
aureiga fr. aured ago, as driving 
horses with a bridle. QJ Al. 
from épeiyas, a muledriver, As 


Allied to 


: Aurichalcum is a corruption of 


Orichalcum. 

Aurigo, same as Aurugo. So 
Origo. 

Auripigmentum, a kind of 
ochre of the color (auri) of 
gold, and useful (pigmentis) for 
painters' colors. 
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Auris, an ear. Fr. ats, the 
Cretan form of ovs. From aus 
is auris, as from Mus is Muris. 
Or at once from ovs, for we 
have hAUd from OY’. €| AI. 
from avw, considered the same 
as aiw, to hear. ( Al. from the 
north. * Ohr, (Germ.), Gr. 
ovs, Lat. auris and ausis, Goth. 
auso, Engl. ear, Dutch or, ora, 
Belg. oor, Island. eyra." W.' 

Auritus, having long ears; 
having quick heariog. Yr. au- 
ris. 

Aurora, the dawn, the morn- 
ing. Fr. a/pa and wpa, the hour 
when the morning breezes blow. 
«| Or fr. aurum and hora. The 
hour or time of gold, the golden 
time. 

Aurugo, the jaundice. Fr. 
aurum, as /Eris, /Erügo. From 
the color (aur?) of gold which 
the face of a jaundiced person 
assumes. 

Aurum, gold. Fr. atw, to 
shine: whence a word adpoy 
splendid. Donnegan has ** Av- 
gov, gold.” ‘Turton notices the 
Welsh aur, gold. 

Ausculto, 1 listen. For au- 
ribusculto. Culto from colo, 
as Occulo, Occultum, Occul- 
to. That is, multtm colo ali- 
quem auribus, | heed or attend 
to another with my ears. 

Ausim, for auserim fr. audeo, 
audsi, ausi. 

Ausper, auspicis, one who 
foretels events, a soothsayer. 
Tor avsper, avisper (See Au- 

' Helvigius refers auris to aptw, (av- 


po.) l draw in: ‘ Quia sonum hauriunt 
aures," 
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ceps) ab inspiciendis avibus. 
A leader, guide, head, as the 
principal magistrates alone had 
the right to take (auspicia) the 
auspices. So auspices is applied 
to the Gods, as it was under 
their guidance that undertakings 
were supposed to be made. 
Ausper is used of a matchmaker, 
being the chief or principal part 
in it; or as the marriage is made 
by his guidance or superintend- 
ance. 

Auspicium, the guidance or 
superintendance of another; the 
authority or sway of one person 
over another: See above. 

Auspicor, I begin, undertake. 
Because in all undertakings the 
ancients began by consulting 
(auspices) the soothsayers. 

Auster, the south wind. 'Tur- 
ton: “Er. avornp fr. abo, [aÀ- 
grai,] to burn. ‘This wind is 
hot? and moist and productive 
of putrid fevers.” Avoraadtos is 
sun-burnt.3 

Austérus, dry, harsh, severe. 
Aic T»póc. 

Ausum, an attempt. Fr. au- 
deo, audsum, ausum. 

Aut, or, or else, else. Fr. 
abre or adrdp, on the contrary, 
otherwise.* 





? So Forcellini explains it, ‘‘ ventus 
meridionalis humidus et cAL1Dvs."* 

3 Al. from afe, &w, I blow. But this 
is too general a meaning. 

4 Al. from the North. Goth. aiththau, 
Anglo-Sax. oththe.+ 





* Virgil, it is true, calls it ** frigidus." 
But Martyn solves this difficulty on 
Georg. 8, 279. 

t Wacbter in Oder. 


AUT————AZYX 


Autem, but. Fr. atre, but. The 
Latins say Decem from déxa. 

Authenta, one who is his own 
master. <Avbévrys. 

Authenticus, real, genuine, 
original. AdGeyrixds. 

Authepsa, a stewpan or boil- 
er, containing in itself a recep- 
tacle for the coals to boil with. 
Adbedys. 

. Autochthones, people coéval 
with the country they dwell in. 
Abst boves. 

Autographus, written with 
one's own band. Adrdygagos. 

Automaton, a machine which 
has the power of motion within 
itself. — Aóróp.arov. 

Autumnus, autumn, the time 
of harvest and vintage. For 
auctumnus (like Alumnus) fr. 


augeo, auctum. — Quia auget 
homines fructibus, See Au- 
xilium. 


Autumo: See Appendix. 

Avuncülus, a maternal uncle. 
Dimiu. of avus. — Scaliger: 
** Patris fratri, cüm patrui no- 
men, quasi patrem alterum, at- 
tribuerent, matris fratrem quasi 
remotiorem PUSILLUM avum 
appellarunt." 

Á vus, a grandfather. Forabus 
fr. aBa or affa, a father; traced 
tothe oriental a6. ¥ Or fr. 
&z (Qus, apus, a father. 

Auxilium, help ; military suc- 
cour, applied to auxiliary troops. 
Fr. augeo, auxi. As it aug- 
ments the resources of another. 
Auget aliquem subsidiis. ** Au- 
gere aliquem aliquá re, est in- 
struere, ornare, rem aliquam 
alicui subjicere, quá instructior, 
thajor, honoratior fiat." F. 
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Auzim, for auzerim, fr. au- 
geo, augst , auzi. 

Axédo seems, says Forcellini, 
to be the same as azis or asser- 
culus, 1. e. azerculus. 

A xénus, mbospitable. *4£evo,. 
à Axicia, Axritia: See Appen- 

ix. 

Avilla: See Ala. 

Azim, the same as Egerim 
from Egi. For axerim fr. axi, 
l. e. agst. 

Axioma, an axiom, proposi- 
tion. 'A£lopa. 

Axis, the axletree on which a 
wheel of a chariot tums; a 
chariot; the Earth’s axis, round 
which the world is said to move; 
and which, passing from one 
pole through the centre of the 
earth, is terminated by the other; 
hence put for one of the poles, 
and specially for the north pole 
as this is in view, whereas the 
other is hidden from us. Hence 
axis 1s put for the heavens above 
us, the open air; and for any 
clime or climate. It is fr. &£wy, 
d£ovog. Or fr. dye, dfw, to 
carry, whence d£o». 

Axis, a plank, board, &c. 
Fr. dyw, afe, to carry, and 
hence bear, support. J Al. 
from &£wy, which seemsto be 
applied in this sense merely to 
the (4£ovs;) tablets and laws of 

olon. 

Axones, tablets on which So- 
lon's laws were engraved. "A- 
Eoyt;. 

Axungia, swine's grease, with 
which (ares) the axletrees of 
wheels (unguntur) are greased. 

Azymus, unleavened. "Atu- 
pos. 


wv 
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B 
Baflol, 


See 


Babe, O strange! 
saxa. 

Babecalus, Babacalus : 
Appendix. 4 

Bacca : See Appendix. 

Baccar, baccarts, the herb 
sage of Jerusalem. Baxxagis. 

Baccha, a female inspired by 
Bacchus, a Bacchanal. 

Bacchàünal, the festival of 
Bacchus ; &c. 

Bacchor, l rage or revel as 
(Baccha) a Bacchanal. 

Bacchus, the God ‘of wine. 


Baas. 

- Dacelus, Baceolus: See Ap- 
pendix. 
. Bactlus, a staff, stick. Di- 
minutive of bacus, from Bífaxa, 
(Báxa,) pf. of Baw, I go, move; 
or, | lean on. Whence also 
&Ba£, aBaxos, abacus. So from 
Baw, Bato, pp. BéBaxras, is Gáx- 
Tyov, a Stick.* «| Or for basicu- 
lus fr. basis or Basis. 

Badius, of a bay color. Fr. 
Bats, g. Baldor, Báoos, a palm- 
tree. 

-  Bádizo, I walk, pace. Babíto. 

Beticatus, clothed in gar- 
ments of Spanish wool. From 
Batis, the Guadalquivir, The 
Batica lane were considered 
, Very precious. 

Baie, warm baths. From 
Baia, a city of Campania, 
abounding in warm springs. 
Horace: “ Nullus in orbe lo- 
cus Bais prelucet ameenis.” 


! Al. from wdeo, pf. wéwaxa, (yáxa,) I 
press, beat; whence saíow. '*!* From 
Germ. bochen, to beat." W. 


BAB———BAL 


«| Wachter refers it to Germ. 
baehen, fomentare. 

Bajülus, a carner, porter. 
Fr. Badia fut. of Ba?ito, I go. 
Whence a word badius, bad - 
lus, bajulus. As solDIer we 
pronounce solJer. 

- Balena, a kind of whale. 
Fr. $áAawa, as ap bo, am Bo. 

Balenaria virga. '* A rod 
made from the cartilage (bale- 
narum) of whales. But others 
read and explain it otherwise." F. 

_Balanus, a kind of mast or 
acorn ; a kind of chesnut called 
behn from which a precious 
olntment was extracted; &c. 
Baravos. 

Balatro, a sorry or worthless 
fellow. For baratro, (as As{Pioy, 
liLium,) barathro, from bara- 
thrum or Bápaüpoy. One with 
a great belly or maw. Horace: 
“* Pernicies barathrumque ma- 
celli.” Others understand it of 
one who deserves to be cast into 
a (barathrum) pit. Somewhat 
like Verbero, onis, one who de- 
serves to be beaten. €«[ Al. 
from a contemptible fellow 
called Balatro.* 

Balaustium, the flower of 
the pomegranate. BaAaócriov. 

Balbus, stammering, stutter- 
ing, lisping. ‘‘ From Hebrew 
balbel, to babble.” Tt. ¥ Al. 


? Dacier: ** Balatro is a word totally mis- 
explained. As from xaAéo is pe, 
80 from BdAAw, Baddow, is Bardorpe, Ba- 
Aderpev, whence balastro, balatro, one 
who poured out water for the service of 
prostitutes when bathing. Hence men of 
any low employment were called bala- 
£rones. Or it may be from Bd\Aw, BaA- 
Aífes, to dance. as to mean a dancer, 
Horace joins Balatrones with Mime.” 





‘ 


BAL-———-BAR 


for bambus fr. BapBaw (whence 
BapBalyo), Bap Bo, I stammer. 

Balinea, Balineum, a bath. 
Fr. Baxavtiov. 

Baliólus, of a tawny color. 
Fr. balius, for badius. 

Ballista, Balista, a kind of 
cross-bow. Fr. Badaw, I throw. 

Ballistea, | orum, ballads, 
light airy songs, or rather songs 
sung in dances. BadAdcreia. 

Balluca, Baluca, | Baluz, 
ucis, gold-dust or gold-ore. 
Pliny supposes it to be a Spanish 
word, and Martial has “ balucis 
malleator HisPAN £.": 

DBaineum, a bath. For bali- 


neum. 
Balo, I bleat. Fr. fa^ 


Dorie form of p3Aov, a sheep. 


Balsamum, the balsam tree ; 
its gum.  BaAsopo. 

Balteus,a belt. Probably a 
Northern word. ‘ Lat. balteus. 
Anglo-Sax. Engl. Suec. Island. 
Germ. with great consent 
belt.". W. «| Or suppose Baa- 
Ac has the sense of àppipaAAo, 
I cast round ; then from Badd, 
pp. péBadaras, we might have bal- 
teus. 

Baluz: See Balluca. 

Bambatus, pickled.. Fr. Bdp- 
Ba, the Syracusan form of Bap- 
px, an immersion. But the 
word is supposed to be a cor- 
ruption. 

Bambalio, a stammerer. Fr. 
Bana fut. of BapBaAito, I 
stammer. 

Bamplus, —— —— 


Banchus, 


! Hesychius explains BdAAexa by qf 
a pebble. 


gor, 
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Baphia, orum, a dye-house. 
Baqsia. 

Bapte, the priests of Cotytto, 
the goddess of lewdness.  Bd- 
"TO. 

Baptisma a washing; baptism. 
Badxriopc. 

Baptista, a baptizer. 
oTi. 

Baptizo, I wash. Bawriew. 

Barathrum,a deep pit, gulph; 
maw, belly. Bapafpoy. 

Barba, a beard. Fr. xapac, 
a cheek ; whence Obaria, (as 
Bibo from Illo,) bariVa, (See 
Saliva,) barva, barba. So Mile 
becomes BiBo. Virgil : *'Tum 
mihi prima GENA s vestibat flore 
juventa." «| Al. from agria: 
as indicating gravity and autho- 
rity. Hence bariVa, barva, 
barba. «| ** Armoric barf, barv. 
Lat. barba. From Celt. bar, 
a man. It belonging to men, 
not to women." W, 

Barbaricus, Phrygian. For 
the Phrygians were specially 
called Barbari. — Barbaricarii 
were embroiderers; for the 
Phrygians were supposed to 
have invented the art of em- 
broidering. 

Barbarus, barbarian, 
uncivilized. BapBagos. 

. Barbata, an ospray. From 
its (barba) beard. Properly, * 
bearded. 

. Barbitos, a lute, lyre. 
Biros. 

Barbus, a mullet. Fr. bar- 
ba.  ** Quia est velut barba- 
W. Hence it is called 
also Mullus barbatus. 

Barca, a bark, barge. Re- 
ferred by some to Bapis, whence 


Barti- 


wild, 


Bap- 
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Bapixóc, Bagix), Bapx5. JY But 


it is probably a Northern word. 
Germ. bark." 

Bardaicus, made by the 
Bardei or Bardai, a people of 
lllyria. 

Bardi, poets of ancient Gaul, 
bards. From tbe Celtic. 

DBardócücullus, a cowl or 
hood worn by the Bardi in an- 
cient Gaul, Or by the Bardei 
in Illyria. See Cucullus. 

Bardus, heavy, dull Fr. 


Bapis. 

Baro, Varo: See Appendix. 
- Barrio, said (de barro) of an 
elephant uttering its voice. 


Barritus, a loud noise raised | 


by barbarians on engaging with 
an enemy. A foreign and bar- 
barian word. Ammianus: ‘Pro 
terrifico fremitu, quem Bar- 
BARI dicunt barritum.” — So 
Tacitus of the Germans: * Sunt 
illis hec quoque carmina, quo- 
rum relatu, quem barritum vo- 
cant, accendunt animos." 

Barrus, an elephant. ‘ The 
Chaldee beira, Indian barre, is 
an elephant.” W, 

Barrus. On the lime of 
Horace, ** Quid tibi vis, mulier, 
nigris dignissima barris?” the 
Delphin editor remarks: ** Dig- 
na amatoribus similibus ELE- 
PHANTIS qui odore sunt graves, 
formá truces, mole terribiles." 
Gesner's Edition thus notes: 
** Nigris pro ZEthiopicis. Opor- 


! See Wachter in Bark and Ferge. 


BAR-—— —BAS$ 


tet antem barros esse bene me- 
toniatos.” 
Baryce or Barüce edes, 
Barycephale, buildings with 
low walls, but broad spacious 
roofs. From fpi; ; and Bapix, 
xeQ«A$. Having heavy heads. 
Vitruvius : ** Cüm raras habeant 
columnas, non possunt in mag- 
nam altitudinem attolli, ne Pox- 


DERE ipso fatiscant. taque 
humiles fiunt et late.” 
Bascauda, a basket. A -Bri- 


tish word. Martial: ‘ Barbara 
de pictis veni bascauda Bri- 
TANNIS. Sed me jam mavult 
dicere Roma suam." Welsh 
basged, Engl. basket. 

asilia, orum, accounts of 
kings. BaclAsa. 

Básifica, a public building 
with spacious halls and porti- 
coes; cloisters ; a church. Fr. 
Baorrsxy, a palace. 

Basilicon, a kind of plaster. 
Properly, the royal plaster, from 
Pariruxdy, royal. So it is used 
for a walnut. That is, the royal 
nut. 

Basilicum, a priacely robe. 
Fr. basilicus. 

Dásilicus, kingly, prmcely. 
From facwuxó; Basilicus ja- 
ctus, is the fortunate throw of 
the dice, called otherwise Ve- 
nereus jactus. 

Basilisca, a herb supposed to 
be an antidote to the poison 
(basilisci) of the basilisk. 

Basiliscus, a basilisk or cock- 
atrice.  BaciAloxog. 

Basis, the base of a column; 
pedestal of a statue. Baous. 

Basium, a kiss. Some refer 
it to Bacis fr. Baw, Bacw, whence 


BAS~—— BEA 


Balvo. Hesychius explains Bai- 
yew by ide. As Baw (like sé) 
meant to press, (whence Bacis, 
a base, on which anything 
presses,) it might easily mean to 
press with the lips, and so to 
kiss. Or say that basium is for 
pasium fr. waw, xacw.- See 
Batuo. FY The Irish dus, a 
mouth, and our buss, a kiss, 
have been proposed. Others 
refer buss, written basse by 
Chaucer, to basium. From the 
Punic besas Caninius derives 
bastum. ‘There is an evident 
alliance between these words. 

Bassareus, Bacchus. Bac- 
Tages. 

Bastaga, porterage. Bac- 

THY}. 
Basterna, a litter for women. 
Fr. Bacratm, I carry ; fut. Bac- 
tkow, Dacrac, Dacro. Hence 
basterna, like Caverna. Vos- 
stus states that the later Greeks 
said Bacrew for Bacráte.! 

Bat, pish, tush. It is used 
im Plautus by one speaker jest- 
ing at the * At’ of another: CA. 
At. PS. Bat. Vossius however 
refers it to the sound, which he 
supposes produced the Greek 
Barrodcyia, vain babbling. 

Batia, a skate. Allied to Gr. 


bs. 

Batillum, Vaislum, a fire- 
sbovel, warming-pan, chafing- 
dish ; shovel or spade; an in- 
strument to cut off the ears of 
coro and leave the straw stand- 


* «Germ. bast, selle vel clitelle ju. 
mentorum quibus onera imponuntur. A 
Berrdie." W. 

Etym. 


many 
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ing, as being in tbe form of the 
batillum. A diminutive of bati- 
num from the Sicilian Beravioy, a 
dish or pan. 

Battola: See Appendix. 

Batuo, idem quod fii. 
Barevw. 

Batuo, I beat, batter, thump ; 
I fence, from the notion of one | 
person striking another in fenc- 
ing. “Fr. waracco, l strike,” 
says Vossius. Rather, from 
nataw, whence warácco. Or 
from «arsUw the same as zaraw. 
Hated from raw, to press, was 
es eusy to form as farsóm from 
Baw. «| “From farío, the 
same as xatéw, | tread, stamp,” 
says Isaac Vossius. And that 
Barsiv was said at Delphi for 
marty, Plutarch informs us. 
But saréw is better taken in the 
sense of beating, from sao, to 
press, pp. risata:, whence «a- 
Tog, waracow, &c. YF Todd: 
“Bar, a stick. -This word 
seems to have given rise to a 
great number of words in 
languages : as  Battre, 
French, to beat; Battle, Beat, 
&c." Wachter mentions Germ, 
batten, Welsh baddu, Hebr. 
phatah. Also Scyth. pata, to 
kill. 

Baubor, l bark, baugh or 
bay. From the sound bau: or 
it is allied to Bavitw, Gasto. 

Bazee, shoes or slippers. Fr. 
waé,a shoe. (Or fr. Baka, 
Doric form of Brow, fut. 1. of 
Baw, 1 go, walk. 

Bdellium, a tee yielding. a 
sweet gum.  BBEAAu0y. 

Beatus, blessed, made happy, 

G 
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blessed with wealth, &c. Fr. 
beo. 

Becco, the beak of a game- 
cock, A Northern word. Beik, 
beck, Dutch ; beak Engl. 

Bedella: See Appendix. 

Bee, the sound of sheep. By. 

Bellaria, orum, sweet-meats, 
candied fruits, &c. Fr. bellus, 
nice. Terence: ‘ Unumquid- 
que quod erit bellissimum car- 


Bellis: See Áppendix. 

Bellona, the Goddess (belli) 
of war. 

Bellonaria, night-shade. As 
taken by the Bellonarti to in- 
spire them with enthusiasm. 

Bellonarii, priests of Bellona. 

Bellua, a large and formida- 
ble beast or fish ; any brute 
animal. Fr. bellum, as Muto, 
Mutua. As being perpetually 
at war with other animals. ‘Uhus 
the epithets given to the bellua 
are Immanis, Fera, Vasta, Se- 
va, &c. 

Bellum, war. For duellum, 
as Bis for Duis. A fight be- 
tween two persons or two ar- 
mies. ‘‘U was often pro- 
nounced like W, in rapid pro- 
nunciation, and when following 
a consonant; as duellum was 
pronounced dwellum, dbellum, 
[as we say Willy and Billy] 
- whence bellum." | Walker's 
Scheller. J Al. from the Cel- 
tic fel; contest. «| Al. from 
Bédos, a weapon. 

Bellus, pretty, charming, fine, 
neat, nice, &c. For bonellus 


1 Wachter in Duell. 


is naturally well disposed. 


BEC——BES 


diminutive of bonus. €«[. Al. from 
bene, for benellus. 

Beli oculus, agem of a green- 
ish color and enclosing a sort of 
pupil. From the king or the 
God Belus. 

Bendidia, orum, a festival of 
Minerva. Bevdidse. 

DBéne, well. For boné from 
bonus. Compare Benignus. 
q Al. from beo. 

Bénignus, kind, liberal, &c. 
For benigenus fr. bene, or benus 
for bonus, and geno, genui. 
One whose nature 1s good or 
So 
Malus, Malignus. 

Benna, a kiud of travelling 
vehicle. A Northern word. 
We have it in our word bin or 
binn, a chest or basket. 

Beo, | make happy, bless; 
bless with wealth, enrich. The 
latter sense is perhaps the pro- 
per one; as beo seems to be 
derived from Bios, the provisions 
of life, means of living. €[ Al. 
from féw, (whence elopas,) 
to go, to go on, taken actively. 
I cause to go on, to succeed. 
Vossius : ** Eundi et procedendi 
verba prope in omnibus linguis 
usurpantur, cm bene res habet." 
«| Al. from Bde, to fill full, and 
So satisfy.* 

Berber, the same as Vervex. 

Beryllus, a beryl. Bypva- 
Ads. 

Bes, bessis, eight ounces or 
two thirds of an as; eight inches, 
or two thirds of a foot; two 


2 Al. from ¢dw, I make to shine, I 
make bright, applied particularly to light- 
ing up the face with joy. 


BES——BID 


thirds. For dues, duessis, (as Du- 
ellum, Bellum; Duis, Bis,) fr. 
duo and as, assis. Properly, two 
parts ofan As. The whole As 
is tacitly supposed to be divided 
into three parts. ‘‘ Ex tribus 
assis partibus, que sunt trientes, 
duas continet." F. So the 
later Greeks for Bes said Sino:- 
pov, ** which signifies," says Fore 
cellini, ** two parts of a whole 
which is divided into THREE."' 

Bestia: See Appendix. 

Bestiarius, one who fought 
with wild beasts at the public 
games, Fr. bestia. 

Beta, the second letter of the 
Greek alphabet. — Bra. 

Beta, beet. From the resem- 
blance of its seed, when it swells 
out, to the letter B. Columella: 
* Nomine tum Graio ceu litera 
proxima prime Pangitur in cera 
docti mucrone magistri ; Sic et 
humo pingui ferrate cuspidis 
ictu Deprimitur folio viridis, 
pede candida beta." 

Betalis.  ** Petronius: Lon- 
gé tibi sit comula ista betalis. 
That is, soft and diffused like 
(beta) beet. Others read bessalis, 
of small value, fr. bes, bessis." F. 

Betizo, lam languid. From 
tbe soft and tender stalk aud 
leaves of the bela. Catullus: 


‘© LANGUIDIOR tenerá beta.” — 


' Vossius supposes that, the first seven 
parts of the As having been formed by 
increasing the sum, the Latins stopped 
here, and formed all the rest by decreas- 
ing it. So that bes is from de asse. 
«€ Varro says: * A duodecim una demta 
uncia, deunx ; demto sextante, dextans ; 
demto quadrante, dodrans"—So far, so 
good—he adds: ‘‘demto triente, bes, 
olim des." What a falling off is here ! 
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Beto, Bito, Y go, walk. Fr. 
Baw, BeByras, to go. Or fr. 


Bév, Biferai, as bem, réberes. Bei- 
ope is in use. @ ** Fr. Bara, 
same as raro, I tread." Ainsw. 
Bareiy is explained by Hesychius 
qopeUsiv, mOpeiy. . 

Betónica, Vétonica, Vettoni- 
ca, the herb betony. Pliny: 
** Vettones in Hispania invenere 
eam, que vettonica dicitur in 
Gallia.” ‘Turton mentions Welsh 


' betwn. 


Betula, Betulla, a birch-tree. 
From the British bedu, says 
Vossius. - From the Celtic 
beitha, says Quayle.“ Betula 
seems to have sprung in Belgic 
Gaul from the Germ. wit, 
white; and to signify nothing 
but ALBULA. Pliny calls it 
Gallica arbor." W. 

Biarchus, a victualler. Bíag- 


XS. 

Biblia, the Bible. From 
BigAia, the Books. 

Bibliópola, a bookseller. Bs6- 
AiowwANS. 

Bibliótheca, a library, book- 
shelf. — Bigoio2xs. 

Biblus, an Egyptian plant, of 
the bark of which paper was 
first made. — Bí8Aoc, BuBaAos. 

Bibo, I drink. Fr. «xo; 
whence dio, bi Bo, as from fio, 
vio, is viVo. 

Biclinium, 
with two couches in it: 
Triclinium. 

Bidens, having two teeth. Fr. 
bis and dens.  Itis said ofa hoe 
or drag to break up clods with. 
It is said also of a sheep fit for 


a dining-room 


See 


2 Classical Journal, 8, 121. 
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a sacrifice; such sheep being 
chosen for the purpose as had 
two teeth prominent among the 
rest, or longer than the rest. 
Festus: ** Bidentes, nvos den- 
tes longiores ceteris habentes." 
For Longiores Servius bas Emi- 


nentiores; [sidorus has Altiores. 


Bidens is bere better thought 
to be put for biens (as D is 
added in proDes, meDulla,) for 
biennis; the victim being re- 
uired to be two yearsold. Bi- 

ns is said also of any sheep, 
of one not intended for the 
sacrifices. 

Bidental, a place which has 
been blasted with lightning, for 
the expiation of which a bidens 
bes been sacrificed. By this 
sacrifice the spot became sacred 
and devoted' to religion. — Bi- 
denial is used also for a man 
struck. with lightning and re- 
quiring expiation. 

Biduum, the period of two 
days. For bidium, fr. bis and dies. 

Bifuriam, in two ways, pla- 
ces, or parts, ‘The fem. acc. 
of bifarius. Used adverbially. 
Bifarius is fr. bis and fari, to 
speak, in imitation of the Greek 
Sigacios fr. Bs, twice, and paw, 
I speak. 

ifidus, split into two parts. 
Fr. bis, and fido, findo. 

Biga, a chariot drawn by two 
horses; a pair of horses yoked 
to a chariot. Fr. bis and ago. 
For biaga. J Or for bijuga. 
See Quadrige. 

Bigerriga, Bigerrica, a kind 
of coarse garment, worn by the 
Bigerri a people at the Pyre- 
bees, 


BID—— BIS 


Bilinguis, deceitful. From 
bis, lingua. That is, double- 
tongued. 

Bihs, gall, bile. Ainsworth : 
** From ¢gavaos, bad; juice being 
understood." We have Vilis 
also from $aüAos. 

Biliz, icis, woven with a 
double thread. Fr. bis and 
licium. 

Bimus, of two years, of two: 
years old. Fr. bis, somewhat 
as Bini from Bis. That Anaus 
should be understood in bimus 
is remarkable; as it is as much 
needed as £rog in Ssergs. Dimus 
however cannot be put for dian- 
nus, as some suppose.  Per- 
haps, as Imus is a termination 
in Alimus, (whence Almus,) so 
from bis and annus is brennimus, 
thence bimus, as  Drevissima 
becomes Bruma. We have also 
Trimus, Quadrimus. 

Bint, two, two by two. Fr. 
bis. So Trini. 

Bióthànàtus, one who lays 
violent hands on himself.  Bio- 
Gavaros. 2E 

Bipalium, a mattock or pick- 
axe with two bills. Fr. bis and 
pala. 

Bipennis (securis), a double- 
edged battle-axe, For bipinnie, 
from bis; and pinna, a point, 
whence pinna is applied to the 
points of temples and walls. 
Some contend that penna meant 
a point, as well as piuna. See 
Pinna, 

Birrus: See Burrus. 

Bis, twice. For duts (as 
Duellum, Bellum) fr. duo. 

Bison, a kind of wild ox. 
Gr. Blow. It is a German 
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animal, and, we may suppose, of 
German origin. 

Bispellio, Bipellio, crafty. 
From bis and pellis. Having 
two skias. So Versipellis, 

Bissextus dies, the bissextile 
or intercalary day, which was 
added every fourth year (i.e. 
leap-year), when the 24th and 
25th of February were both 
styled the 6th of the calends of 
March. 

Bito: See Beto. 

Bitue, Scythian women who 
had two pupils in each eye. 
Fr. bis and tueor. But the 
word is of doubtful reading. 

DBitümen, a fat unctuous mat- 
ter dug out of the earth or 
scummed from lakes. For pi- 
tumen fr. xÍrreuya or alrropa, 
pitch. «| Al. from airus, pine. 
* That is, pitch. As flowing 
from the pine tree.” Tt. 

Blesus, stammering, lisping, 
misprououncing the R. Bas- 


os. 

Blandior, 1 soothe, caress, 
flatter. That is, I speak (blanda) 
soothing words to a person. 

Blandus, soothing, flattering, 
mild, gentle, placid. For phlan- 
dus (as Darawa, Balena) fr. 
gaabe, Doric form of $2555, I 
trifle, speak triflingly. Hence, 
Í speak unmeaning idle words, 
caress, flatter. The N added 
as in Splendeo from XzAxBtw. 
«| Or for plandus fr. »^aváo, 1 
make to wander, deceive. From 
zAayáo might be formed xAava- 
Oy, sAcaoyy. Or sAavaw, planidus. 

Blasphémo, | speak evil of, 
blaspheme. Baacgnpa. 
latéro, 1 babble, talk idly, 
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prate. It ts applied also to the 
sounds made by camels, frogs, 
and rams. Béuteren was a Teu- 
tonic verb signifying to talk 
idly. In the North of England, 
says ''odd, to blather is to talk 
nonsense. Forcellini refers blu- 
tero to blatio, l talk idly. All 
these words were perliaps formed 
from the sound blat. We apply 
bleating to sheep. 

Blatio: See Blatero. 

Blatta, a moth or worm 
which eats clothes or books. 
For dblapta fr. BA&wro, I hurt. 
It is used also for a chafer or 
beetle. 

Bilatta: See Appendix. 

Blaitaria, the herb purple or 
moth-mullein, As harbouring 
blattas. 

Blendius, some small sea fish. 
** Every edition of Pliny, except 
that of Harduin, has dlenius, 
which is a more probable read- 
ing; for Átheneus calls it Qé- 
Asyvos, and Oppian Baévvos.” FF. 

Blennus, foolish. Fr. GAévyva, 
mucus from the nose. Hence 
the Romans spoke of a quick 
man asa man Emuncte naris, 
Blennt dentes in Plautus 1s 
trauslated, teeth’ full of a kind 
of mucous filth. 

Bliteus, as insipid as the herb 
Balroy, bütum, blit. 

Boa: See Appendix. 

Boa: See Appendix. 

Boéthi, assistants, deputies. 
Bowfol. 

Boia, a collar or yoke about 
the neck with which slaves were 
punished. Fr. Bésias, appertain- 
ing to oxen. As made of ox- 


hide. «| ‘‘ Cangius has Poga. 
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Boia or boja was an iron or 
wooden circle, from bugen, to 
curve." W. 

Boletar, a vessel to serve up 
(boletos) mushrooms in. Hence 
any vessel. 

Bolétus, a mushroom of the 
finest sort. BoAiryg. 

Boléna, fishermen who buy 
whole draughts of fish to sell 
again or who deal in large nsh. 
Fr. 8o^o;, a draught of fishes; 
and dvéo or aveopas, 1 buy. 

Bolus, a throw or cast; cast 
of a uet, draught of fishes; any 
prey or gain. Fr. Boaos. **'T'an- 
gere or Multare aliquem olo, 
is to circumvent, deceive; a 
metaphor taken from fishermen 
deceiving fishes with a net.” 
F. ' 

Bolus, a morsel, bit. Fr. 
Paros, a lump. 

Bombaz, an interjection of 
contempt or negligence. BopPak. 

Bombus, the humming or 
buzzing of bees; the blast of a 
trumpet. BopBos. 

Bombyr, the Greek BepPuk. 
A silk-worm. But it is doubted 
whether this silk-worm was the 
same as ours, ‘The word: is 
used for a garnrent made from 
the silk spun by the bombyz. 
And for cotton, as made from 
the down or wool on leaves, 
which in its softness resembled 
the silk spun by the bombyz. 

Bonus, good. For vonus fr. 
óy&c, dv@, Vova, (as Vetus from 
"Eros,) l help, am useful. So 
Xensros is good, from ypaopes, 
pp. xéxpyoras: Properly, useful. 

o bonus is used by Virgil: 
* At myrtus validis hastilibus 
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et bona bello Cornus.” That is, 
useful for.! €*[ Al. for benus 
(wheuce bene) from beo. That 
which blesses us or makes' us 
happy. Hence bonus became 
ramified into numerous senses, 
q Al. from zov», (as Buxus 
from IIó£or,) to labor, to be in- 
dustrious; goodness being esti- 
timated by industry. As the 
Greek oxovdzios, diligent, was 
put for &yof2;, good.” 

Boo, l roar aloud. Fr. Bow. 
q Al. from the voice (boum) of 
oxen. 

Bootes, the keeper of the 
Bear in the beaveus. Bocrys. 

Boreas, the North wind. Bo- 
peas. 

Borra, the North wind. Bop- 
as. 
Bos, bovis, an ox or cow. 
Fr. Bots, Boss, whence boV%s, 
boVs, bos. Or. bos is the Doric 
Bas. 

Boschis, Boscis, 
marsh bird. Booxads. 

Bostrychus, a lock of hair. 
Bootpuyos. | 

Bothynus, a kind of comet in 
the form ofa pit. Bébvyos. 

Botronatum, an article of fe- 
male dress, consisting of pearls, 
put together so as to resemble a 


(Bovpus) cluster of grapes. 


Boscas, a 





1 So Wachter derives Germ. Bass? 
bonus, from BATTEN, juvare. 

2 It is objected that duenus and duowus 
were the original forms of benus and be- 
nus. Butit may be answered that du- 
enus and duonus were used, not as the 
original forms of benus and bonus, but as 
imitative of Duellum the original form of - 
Bellum, and of Duis the original form of’ 
Bis. ) 
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Bótryo, a bunch of grapes or 
of preserved grapes.' Borpumy. 
DBótülus, a sausage. For 
bothulus fr. Bóbaxoy,* which, says 
Vossius, the ancients explain 
by Biucpa,a cramming or stuffing. 


As Farcimen from Farcio. 
«| Al. from Boros, food. . 
Bovile, an ox-stall. Fr. bos, 


bovis. So Cubile. 
Bovinor, I shuffle, shift, am 
juconstant. Fr. boves. Taken 


from lean oxen taking breath in- 


ploughing. See  Strigosus, 
which Lucilius joins with Bovi- 
nator. 

Bovo, I roar aloud. Fr. bos, 
bovis. Or fr. Bow. 

Brabeum, Brabium, Bravi- 
um, the meed of victory. Bpa- 
Bro». 

Brabeuta, one who presided 
at the public games and distribu- 
ted the prizes to, the victors. 
BpaPevris. 

Braca, -Bracca, breeches, 
trowsers. Todd: ** Brek, old 
Gotb., the knee; rok, the 
covering or breeches. Brag, 
Celt. Brec, Sax., whence breeks, 
still a common word for breeches 
in the north of England.” 
Wachter: ** Germ. bruch, An- 
glo-Sax. rec, Belg. broek. 
Hence Gr. Bgáxa, Lat. bracca. 
Diodorus says they were so 
called by the Gauls and the 
Germans. Lucan attributes the 
origin of them to the Sarmatians. 
Sperliog explains them as being 
divided between the thighs. 





! ** Alii intelligunt liquamen ex ovis 
piscium, quia ova sic condita ita mutuó 
adberescunt, ut in uv’ acini." F. 

3 BólaAor is from Bbw, éBífyr. 
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The word is not from brechen, 
to break, but from Órechen, to 
rend or cut," 'l'heocritus speaks 
of water Bpaxy such as women 
wear. Some write it bracha, 
referring it to Beas, short. 
Brachium, the arm. Bpay io. 


«| Wachter refers both the Greek 


and Latin to Celtic braich or 
brech, from brechen, to break. 
The arm being broken in the 
middle. 

Bractea, a thin leaf or plate 
of gold, &c. Fr. Bpayw, pp. 
BeBeaxras, | crack, crackle. 
Virgil: ** Leni CREPITABAT 
bractea vento.” 

Branchia, the gilt of a fish. 
Bpayy tov. 

rassica : See Appendix. 

Brévia (loca), shallows, 
shoals. Fr. brevis, in imitation 
of Gr. Bpayéa from pax. 
Places where the water 1s 
short. ' 

Brévis, short. From fgaxis, 
brachis, might be Odrahis, as 
veCHo became veHo. Then, 
as 45e became dEVir, (whence 
Levir,) brahis might become 
brevhis, brevis. 

Bria, 

Brimo, Hecate. Bpipo. 

Brisa, a lump of trodden or 
pressed grapes, with which was 
made a second sort of wine. 
Fr. Bpito, Bplow, explained by 
Hesychius, to press. Our word 
bruise seems not remote. ¥ Al. 
for brysa fr. Bgów, Bpiow, to 
make to flow out. ** Quia, cüm 
calcatur, vini liquorem  effun- 
dit." F. 

Brocchus, Brochus, having 
one’s teeth standing out. Er. 
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sporyng, projecting, or a word 
epóox oc, like &oxoc. 
rómius, Bacchus. — Bpópuos. 
Bromosus, fetid, smelling 
strong. Fr. Bpapos, stink. 
Brüchus, a kind of locust. 


Uy oc, Beovxos. 
M Sana. the shortest day of 
the year, tbe winter solstice; 
winter. For brevissima, whence 
brevima, (as Exterrima, Exti- 
ma,) breuma, (as Aviceps, Au- 
ceps,) óruma. Or for brevissu- 
ma, breuma. Haigh seems to 
understand by bruma, brevissima 
TEMPESTAS: '* Because the 
days are then shortest." 

Bruttiani, slaves whose busi- 
Dess it was to attend on the 
provincial magistrates, and to 
be runners or letter-carriers. 
From the Brutti,a people of 
Italy, who were the first to join 
with Hannibal, and were hence 
degraded by the people of Rome. 
Gellius, 10, 3.' 

Brütus, dull, senseless. From 
Bapirys, (Bedrys), heaviness. 

ence bruta, senseless things, 
is applied to brutes. {| * From 
Chald. briut, folly.” Tt. 

Bryonia, a wild vine. 
vla. 

Bu—, a prefix expressing 
hugeness. From fov—. 

Bubálus, a wild animal in 
Africa, like a calf and stag. 
BovBaros. 


Bpvo- 





! Dacier: ** Ab ultimis usque s:zculis 
victoribus is mos fuit ut gentes devictas, 
quas penitus nollent exscindere, ad vilía 
servilia cogerent. Sic Josue Gabaonitas, 
quos delere ei nefas erat propter sacra- 
mentum, aquatores fecit et lignarios."' 
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Buabtle, an. ox-stall. Fr. ba- 
bus dat. pl. of bos. We have 
also Bovile. 

Bübo, a horned owl. From 
the sound óu which it makes. 
Gr. Boas. Or from Pas, 
whence buo, and bubo, like xi, 
biBo. *'* Monstrum illud noctis 
Latinis per itnitationem dicitur 
bubo, Germanis uhu. Unde 
nisi a clamore lugubri? Est 
enim bubo, ut Plinius ait, fune- 
bris, nec cantu aliquo vocalis 
sed gemitu." W. 

Bubséjua, a herdsman. A 
bubus sequendis. Or it is for 
bovisequa, whence bovsequa, 
buvsequa, bubsequa. 

Bubulcito, l declaim more in 
the manner (bubuleorum) of 
herdsmen than of orators. 

Bubulcus, a herdsman. Fr. 
bubus pl. of bos. So Subulcus, 
Hiulcus, Petulcus. Or, as bu 
in bubus is long, bubulcus is 
for buulcus, for boviulcus, boi- 
ulcus: the second B added as 
in biBo. 

- Bübus, dat. pl. of bos. For 
bovibus, whence boibus, bubus, 
as Providens, Proidens, Pru- 
dens. 

Buceda, Buctda, one who 
(ceditur) is beaten with thongs 
made from ox-hide. Bu is for 
bovi, boi, from bovis. 

Bucca, the inner part of the 
cheek; the cheek. A flute- 
player and a mob-orator, from 
their swelling their cheeks. 
* From Hebr. dbuca, hollow, 
empty. "The interior cavity of 
the cheeks. Or from óto, I 
inflate.” V. €[ Or from £vc»- 
7ixj, capable of blowing or in- 
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flating; cut down to vrxj, 
gurxa, whence butca, as &áAaiwa, 
Balena ; and for softness bucca. 

Buccea, a mouthful. Fr. 


Buceella, a small moutbful 
or morsel. Fr. bucca. Also, 
bread made like a crown and 
distributed by the Emperors to 
the Romans. 

Buccellarius, an attendant 
acting as a body guard of his 
lord for the sake (buccelle) of 
bread or a livelihood. 

Bucco, onis. ‘‘ An arrogant 
fellow, puffing out (buccas) his 
cheeks; a talker, and particu- 
larly one who publishes his 
praises (plenis buccis) with full 
cheeks." V. ** A fool, blockhead. 
For such, as have (magnas huc- 
cas) large cheeks, are usually 
blockheads." F. €| Al. from 
Bexxoc, foolish. 
ila, & little cheek ; the 
beaver of a helmet as covering 
tbe cheeks ; the boss of a shield 
‘as bearing the face of a man 
whose cheek is ia the middle; 
a shield itself. Fe. bucca. 

DBücérus, baving ox-boras or 
great horns. Bovxepas. 

.Bucetum, a pasture for cattle. 
For - bovice(um, as Providens, 
Prudeus. But the word seems 
badly formed. For tbe C in 
Fruticetum, Salicetum, is from 
FrutiCis, SaliCis. 

- Bucina, Buccina, a trumpet, 
horn. Fr. Buxdy, as Teurdw», 
Tratina. 

Bucolicus, pastoral. Bouxo- 
2uxóg. 

Bicila, a heifer. For bovi- 


cula, as Providens, Prudens. 
Etym. 
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Bufo, a toad. ‘ From 
Germ. puffen, to puff. Rana 
inflata." W. Al. from Bupos, 
full, loaded, large. 

Biuglossa, the herb ox-tongue. 
Bovyawooos. 

Bulbus, a bulb, bulbous 
root; onion, leek, &c. BodABes. 

Büle, a Senate. Bovay. 

Bulga, a leathern bag, budget. 
For bolga fr. Bodryos, Eolic 
form of poayss. “ Balg, belg, 
belg, Kc. a leathern sack. A 
very ancient Celtic word, used 
by the Gauls, Britons, Goths, 
Saxons, and Franks." W. 

Bilimans, famished. Bouas- 

iÀy. 

Bulla, a bubble in water; 
aud, from the form, the head of 
a nail or studd ; a boss or orna- 
ment in the shape of a heart 
worn round the neck by children 
until they were seventeen years 
old. Fr. gucaan, same as Quca- 
Als, a bubble. Hence phusla, 
busla, (as aoa, Baleus] 
bulla. €| Al. from Bory, Bord, 
Borad, a throw. As said of a 
bubble made by throwing a 
stone in the water. YJ Or from 
aadAa, a round ball, /Eol. «0A- 
Aa, whence bolla, bulla. Or 
from the northern boll, a ball, 
sphere.' 

Bümamma, a kind of large 
grape swelling like a teat. Fr. 
B»v—, a prefix expressing mag- 
nitude, and $namma. 

Bimastus, the same as Bu- 
mamma. Bovpacros. 


! Varro refers it to Bovaf: the bulla 
being given at a time when persons came 
to years of prudence. 

H 
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Burdo, a mule engendered of 
a horse and she-ass. ‘ From 
Hebr. pered, ( perd,) the same as 
burdo." Becman. «| * From 
Germ. burden, to carry a bur- 
den." W. The word burdo is 
** vox cadentis Latinitatis." 

Bura, Buris, a crooked piece 
of wood forming the trunk or 
principal part of the plough and 
lying between the beam and the 
plougb-share. Quayle explains 
it the curved hinder part of the 
plough, called the plough-tail 
or plough-handle. « ** From Bods 
oupa, [Booupa,| as being curved 
like the tail of an ox. Rather, 
for bunis, (as poNd, moRa; 8e- 
Nos, diRus,) Avolic for dvs, a 
plough-sbare.” V. From dys 
might be vunis, bunis, then bu- 
ris. 

Burgus, a castle, fort; a 
town shut in by a fort. Fr. 
adpyos, a tower; or from the 
northern languages, in which we 
have burg, burgh, burh, for a 
citadel or city. 

Büricus, Burricus, a little 
sorry horse. For purricus,from 
mippixoc, of a red color. 

urre: See Appendix. 

Burrio, said of the humming 
noise made by ants, and formed 
from the sound burr. But the 
reading is disputed. 

7 Burrus, red, ruddy. Hup- 


pos. 

Burrus, a coarse outer gar- 
ment (burri coloris) of a red 
color. 

Biuséqua, for buDsequa : or 
for bovisequa, boisequa. 

Bustuarii, gladiators who 
fought at the (bustum) grave of 
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some great man, in honor of his 
memory. 

Bustum, a place where the 
bodies of the dead were burnt 
and buried; a tomb. Fr. buro, 
(whence Comburo,) bustum, as 
Uro, Ustum. 

Buteo, 

Buthysia, a sacrifice of oxen. 
Bovbucia. 

Baütio, 

Bütjrum, butter. — Bojrupos. 

Buzeus, of a pale yellow color 
like that of the buxus. 

Buxus, the box-tree, box- 
wood. Iló£o;. 

Byrsa, a hide, — Bugca. 

Byssus, a kind of fine flax or 
lint. Buocos. 














C. 


Caballus, a pack-horse. Kae 
Barans. 

Cacabatus, blacked like a 
(cacabus) kettle. 

Cacabo, I cry like a (xaxxaBa) 
partridge. ° 

Cacabus, Caccabus, a pot, 
kettle. KaxnaBos. 

Cachinno, 1 laugh right out. 
For cachino from xaxavo (as 
Fascinus from Baoxavos) fut. of 
xax'aivo ' same ab xax áo. 


Jaco, I go to stool. — Kaxa. 
Celt. kek. 

Cücoethes, a bad habit. —TÀ 
xaxonbes. 

Cacozélus, a bad imitator. 
Kaxotyaos. 


acula, the slave of a com- 
mon soldier, a soldier’s drudge. 


! So xaxAalyw exists as well as xa- 
x^fe. - 
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Fr. xaxos, timid, runaway. 
‘© Cacul@ non sunt in numero 
militum, sed imbellium et qui 
primi fugam capessere solent." 
Scal. 

Cacumen, the sharp point or 
top of anything. For acacumen 
(as Rarus for Ararus, Lamina 
for Elamina,) reduplicated from 
acumen; or from an Holic 
word axva, àxaxóo ; or fr. axtw, 
whence axaxiw, axaxovmevoy, 
pointed. {J Al. for coacumen, 
as said of divers things converg- 
ing to a point. “Ubi acumina 
in unum coeant," — Ainsw.! 

Cádaver, a dead body. Fr. 
cado. Asa dead body cannot 
support itself. Or as being 
made to FALL in battle. Virgil: 
* Belloque caduct Dardanide.” 
The Greeks say xéonya and z7ó- 
pe from sectw and «óc, to fall, 
Aud perhaps Carcass is Caro- 
Casa. 

Cadivus, falling of itself. Fr. 
cado. As Subseco, Subsecivus. 

Cado, I fall. Fr. xarw, down- 
wards ; or xaréo, xara same as 
xaress, 1 go down, ¥ Al. from 
xabo fut. 2. of yale, I fall back, 
yield. J Quayle notices Celt. 
kadym.* 

Caduceum, Cadüceus, a he- 
rald’s staff ; the staff of Mercury 
with the figure of two snakes 
twisted aboutit. For caruceum, 
xapóxeov, the Syracusan form of 
XHOUXEIOY. 

Caducus, ready to fall; that 
under which one is ready to fall, 





! Al. for acumen, as some derive Caula 
from Aula or aif. 
3 Classical Journal, Vol. 8, P. 121, 
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as in Morbus caducus, the fall- 
ing sickness; &c. From cado. 

Cadurcum, a blanket or quilt ; 
or a cushion or mattress, From 
the Cadurci, a people of Gaul. 
Pliny: ** Nullum est candidius 
linum lanzve similius; sicut in 
culcitis praecipuam gloriam Ca- 
durci obtinent Galliarum." 

Cadus, a cask; measure. 
Kddos. ‘Hebr. kadh, Germ. 
cad.” W. 

Cecias, the north-east wind. 
Kouxlac. 

Cacus, blind. From a word 
doxxos, as Sophocles has avdp.pa- 
ros, Without eyes; transp. xaoxoc, 
whence cecus, as jo00 AO, mu- 
s/E. Somewhat similarly from 
ioxw we have oxiw, scio. 

Cedes, a cutting, felling, kill- 
ing, &c. From cedo. 

Cado, | cut, fell, kill. From 
xaldyv formed from xéxastas pp. 
of xalw, (whence xaívo, I kill) 
saine as xaw, xéo, xeatw, I split. 
q Or fr. xea8yv (transp. xaédny) 
formed from xextatas pp. of 
xecto. @ Al. from alo, to 
beat; /Eol. xalw, as dros, /Eol. 
XO00S. 

Cal, short for celum, heaven. 
As 8a for Sac. 

Calebs, Celebs, ibis, unmar- 
ried, single. And a widower. 
Fr. xoiaw for xosroanp, **carens 
concubitu," as xspxoAmp is one 
who is without a tail. 

Calo or Celo, I carve, en- 
grave, emboss. Fr. xoa, I 
hollow, excavate. Compare 
yAópm with «AdQo, yAapupos. 
€ Or for cesulo fr. cesum, as 
Ustulo from Ustum, Postulo 
from Postum, 
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Calum, Calum, the heaven. 
Fr. xoi^ov, hollow. That is, 
the concave of the sky. J Al. 
from celo. Embossed with stars. 

Camentum, stones as they 
come from the quarry, as CUT 
OFF from larger stones. For 
cedimentum from cedo, as Mo- 
neo, Monimentum, [tis trans- 
lated also any stuff of which 
walls are built, as stones, rub- 
bish, &c. But that it does not 
properly mean ** cement" is evi- 
dent from Livy: ** Cementa 
muri non calce durata eraut, sed 
interlita luto." 

Cena. See Cena. 

Capa, Cepe, Cepa, Cepe, an 
onion. ‘ Saumaise thinks .that 
the /Eolians for yyriov said also 
ymo, whence cape. Or that 
cepe is from the Molic yi¢u 
for yidu; or even from yaigu, 
for the Molians changed y into 
ai, 88 Oxy, oxaiy Whence Sce- 
na." V. | Donnegan in his 
Lexicon has: '* K&zia, onions." 
«| Some in too general a sense 
refer cepa to x5xog; so as to 
mean garden stuff. 

Caerimonia, Cerémonia, Ce- 
remonia, sacred rites, solemn 
worship, religious ceremony, 
state. — From cerus,' sacred. 
Wachter: ** Germ. her, sacred; 
from ispos, whence cerus and 
cerimonia," Or cerus is from 
ipos, same as iepóc ; the aspirate 
changed to C, as "Erepos, Cete- 
rus; and I to E, as in Vena 
from’Ives. From cerus is ceri- 
monia, as from Sanctus is Sanc- 
timonia, «| Al. from the town 





! See Vossius in Etymol. ad Ceerimonia. 
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Cere, to which the Romans 
carried their sacred utensils in 
the war with Gaul. Livy calls 
Cere **sacrarium populi Ro- 
mani, diversorium sacerdotum, 
ac receptaculum Romanorum 
sacrorum." By way therefore 
of recompence, says Vossius, the 
Romans are thought to have 
given to their sacred rites the 
name of cerimonie from Cere.* 

Carites tabule. — ** Cerites, 
a people of Italy, near Cere; 
who, from entertaining the Ves- 
tal Virgins, when they fled from 
Rome in tbe invasions of the 
Gauls, were rewarded with the 
freedom of the city of Rome, 
but without liberty to vote in 
their elections or to execute any 
office in the state. Hence ‘In 
Ceritum tabulas referre aliquem' 
was applied to a citizen deprived 
of his night of voting.” Ainsw. 

Carilus, Carilus, Caraleus, 
sky-blue. Soft for celulus, from 
celum, the sky. So meRidies 
for meDidies. 

Cesaries, hair. From cedo, 
cesum; as Luxuries from Luxus. 
From the hair being cut ; whence 
itis more properly applied to 
men's hair, but not more truly 
so. Or cedo is, to tear to pieces 
or mangle, to divide; as from 
xtTeivo, future xrevo, is xTeig, 
xTevoc, acomb. 

Cesicius. Plautus: ‘ Tu- 
nicam spissam, linteolum ces?- 
ctum." ** Fine linen cut about 


3 Al. for gerimonia from gero, as Que- 
ror, Querimonia. As applied to such 
sacred things as were carried in the pro- 
cessions, q Al. for celimonia from ce- 
um. 
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the edge. From cedo, cesum. 
But Nonius will have it to have 
been whited, by beating in the 
buck." Ainsw.  ** Crediderim 
id esse, cul TONSI sunt villi, 
quod ait Virgilius." Bailey. 

Cesius: See Appendix. 

Caspes, Cespes, a turf, sod. 
For casipes fr. cado, cesum. 
Festus explains it: ** Terra in 
modum lateris cesa cum herbá." 
Pes is a termination, as perhaps 
iu Sospes, and as Pis in Cuspis, 
and Ber in Saluber. «[ “ Cespi- 
tes, quod cesione petantur," says 
Martin. YF Al. from cxexa, 
(whence oxésagvov) I dig, &c. 
like oxaxtw. xixw, xeora, 
whence cespes. 

Castus, gauntlets, — boxing 
gloves. Fr. cedo, casum, to 
strike, beat. @ Al. from xé- 
uuotas pp. of xalo, l beat. 
See Caedes and Cajo. 

Catérus, See Ceterus. 

Caia, a stick. See Cajo. 

Cajo, I beat. For caio, xaíc. 
See Cedo. «| Al. from salo, 


ZEol. xaiw, as wóco;, /Eol. xó- 


0s. 

Caipor, the boy or servant of 
Caius. For Caiz poer from 
svip whence puer. 

Cala, a staff. — Ka^ov. 

Cálabra curia, a place of 
convocation for the appointment 
of festivals, games, and sacrifices. 
Fr. culo, I call. 

Calabrica : See Appendix. 

Calamenta: See Appendix. 

Calamister, —trum, an iron 
to curl the hair with. From 
xaA^apis, the same; whence xa- 
apm, pp. xexarapioras. 

Calamitas, a storm which 


facio. 
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breaks (calamos) the reeds or 

stalks of corn; a violent assault 

of fortune, a misfortune, &c, 
Calamus, a reed, &c.  KáAx- 


pos. | 

Calathus, a basket, Kada- 
6 og. 

Calator, a crier, clerk, herald, 
public servant. It is applied 


also to a private servant.’ Fr. 
calo, I call. 
Calcar, a spur. As tied 


(calci) to the heel. 
Calceus, a shoe. From calz, - 
calcis. ‘* For it covers the heel 
contrarily to the Solea which 
covers only the sole of the 
feet." V. Al. from calco. 
Calcitro, I kick. That is, 
I strike (calce) with the heel. 
So Monstro, Lustro. 
Calco, I tread. That is, I 
press (caíce) with the heel. 
Calcilo, 1 calculate. Fr. 
calculus, a pebble, counter. 
Calculus, a pebble. Fr. calz, 
calcis, 2 stone. 
Caldus, hot. For calidus. 
Caléfacio, I heat. For cadere 
So Candefacio, 
Calenda, the calends or first 
day of each month. Fr. calo, I 
call. Varro : ** Primi dies inen- 
sium nominatz Calenda ab eo, 
quód iis calentur ejus mensis 


! ** Sed et in privatis familiis calatores 
fuere. Festus docet hoc nomine omne 
servorum genus significari, quia semper 
vocari possunt ob necessitudinem servi- 
tutis, Alii dicunt calatorem esse qui no- 
mina dictat domino, qui et nomenclator 
appellatur. Alii eum qui alios vocat ad 
ministerium. Verius puto servos priva- 
tos a similitudine publicorum nomen ac- 
cepisse, quod ultro citroque cum manda- 
tis a domino mitterentur," V 
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none a pontificibus, quinctene 
an septimane sint futura, in 
Capitolio in curià calabrá sic : 
Dies te quinque calo, Juno No- 
vella: Septem te dies calo, Juno 
Novella." 

Calendarium, a calendar; a 
book in which was registered 
au account of the interest on 
money which was paid on the 
calends of each month. See 
above. 

Caleo, I am warm or hot. 
Fr. xáAso, Doric of x$2to;, 
burning ; or xaAdw Doric of xy- 
Acw, l burn. The A should 
thus be rather long. J Or 
from yadréw,' yardw, I relax, or 
am relaxed. As from yadiw is 
xo, xAralvw, I heat. FJ Some, 
who suppose the C to be pre- 
fixed to Caula and Cacumen, 
derive it from Asa, the heat of 
the sun. 

Caliendrum, an ornament for 
a woman's head. Fr. x&Advy- 
Tpoy, an ornament, whence ca- 
liuntrum, (as aAAos, allus,) ca- 
liundrum, caliendrum. 

Caliga, a half boot set with 
nails and worn by the common 
soldiers. — Fr. xZXo, wood; 
whence culica, (like Manica,) 
then caliga. €j “ Fr. calx, calcis, 
whence calcia,calica,caliga.” V. 
«| Al. for calyga from a word 
xaAwy; formed from xadvyw 
fut. 2. of xaAvcow, (whence xa- 
Auk, vxos,) I cover. 

Caligo, darkness. Fr. xaw, 
I burn; whence xZsAoc, xaAog, 
burnt black, black ; whence ca- 





! * XaAérro, from xaAée same as 
xardw.” Lennep. 
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ligo, blackness, darkness. Igo, | 
as in Origo, Vertigo. {J Al. 
for calygo fr. xadvyy or xaAAóysn — 
for xaraAóyg from Avyy, dark- 
ness, «| Al. by transp. for acligo 
from &xA);, darkness. As Verto, 
Vertigo. | 

Calim. See Clam. 

Calix, a cup, &c. Fr. xox£, 
as cÁuis from xTyós. 

Callaicus, pertaining to the 
Callaici or Gallaici, the inha- 
bitants of Gallicia in Spain. 

Callaicus or Callainus: See 
Appendix. 

Callais : See Callaicus. 

Calleo, said of any thing hard 
or callous. From calum. 
Hence it 1s transferred to the 
mind, Sulpicius : ** In illis re- 
bus exercitatus animus callere 
jam debet." Hence callere is 
to be well practised or versed 
in, to know well by experience, 
to be skilful or cunning. Pro- 
perly, to be hardened in or 
Inured to. ** Quoniam, sicut pes 
vel manus ex longo labore cal- 
lum obducit, ita mens longa ex- 
perientiá colligit habitum quen- 
dam rerum in quibus versa- 
tur.” F. ‘This is confirmed by 
Plautus: ‘‘ Satin’ ea tenes? 
Magis calleo quàm aprugnum 
callum callet.” From calleo is. 
callidus;* which is well ex- 
plained by Cicero: ‘“ Is, cujus, 





2 Tooke contends that callidus (and of 
course calleo) is from the northern verb 
scylan, whence our word Skill. ** And 
it is not unentertaining," he adds, ''to 
observe how the Latin etymologists twist 
and turn and writhe under the word.” 
This censure is most unreasonable. 
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tanquam manus opere, sic ani- 
mus usu concalluit.” 


Callidus, practised, expe- 
rienced, shrewd, Fr. calleo, 


as Caleo, Calidus. 

Calliope, one of the Muses. 
Kao0uóm. 

Callis, a beaten track, made 
by beasts. From a word callus, 
hard ; 
see. Or, at least, from the same 
word which produced callum. 
q Or from callum itself. As 
trodden by the ca/lum of the feet 
of beasts. So «&)»y is perhaps 
from vi, 7590s. 

allum, hardness or rough- 
ness of the skin or flesh; cal- 
lousness. From a word callus, 
hard ; formed from xao» or 
rather xáAAovy, (whence xé&»uvos,) 
wood ; as Durus, hard, from 
Aovpu, wood. {| Al. from x&As, 
Doric of x345, a tumor. 

Calo; 1 call, summon. Kado. 
* Island. Kala, Suec. Kalla.” W. 

Calo, a slave employed in 
bringing wood and stakes for an 
army. Fr. xàXo, wood; or 
cala, a club, &c. 

Calophanta, a 
Kadogayrns. 

Calor, heat. 
Ardeo, Ardor. 

Calpar, an earthen wine ves- 
sel. fy. xaagy, an urn, Kc. 

Caltha, the marigold. Fr. 
xáXya, as dpvives and dpvides were 
interchanged. 

Calva, a scalp, scull. Fr. 
xaAuQj, .xaAQj, a covering ; 
whence calpha, calva. € Al. 
from xe$aA3, xegar, the head; 
whence xeA¢a, calfa, calva. € Al. 
from calvus. The head without 
the hair. 


hypocrite. 


Fr. caleo, as 


whence callum, which. 
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Calumnia, false accusation, 
slander; a cavil, quirk. Fr. 
caluo, calvo, 1 deceive, mislead. 
q Or from xa^íe, | accuse, 
whence xaAoukévy, calumina, 
calumnia! 

Calvo, 1 deceive, mislead. 
Fr. xaddrrm, I conceal, pf. xe- 
xdAufa, whence a verb xaAóo, 
x&AQw. That is, I conceal or 
cover my motive, act towards in 
a covert manuer. Similarly 
xAérro is translated by Donne- 
gan “to conceal; to steal; to 
mislead or deceive.” ‘‘ KAéz- 
tw,” says Leunep, ‘ videtur 
dici a TEGENDO, quod clam 
fit et TECTE.” «| Vossius: 
* Fr. calvus. I deceive like 
bald men; who, when going 
to fight, assail the hair of 
others; whereas, having no hair 
themselves, they elude the assault 
of others. So Nonius, who 
confines it to the stage: Calvi- 
tur tractum est a calvis mimis 
quód sint omnibus frustratui." 

Calvus, bald ; shorn. From cal- 
va. That is, one who has merely 
the calva. Hence it was after- 
wards applied more loosely to 
one who is bald. Calva is de- 
fined by Forcellini ** Os capitis 
CARNE vel capillis nudatum." 
«| Al. for calphus, for alphus 
(as the C has been thought to 
be prefixed to Caula, Cacumen, 
Caleo), from &^$0;, white; as 
Qa^axpó;, bald, is from $a23;, 





! € YewArrebe, from cf», to in- 
scribe on a pillar: a term either of honor 
or reproach, unlike the Latin calumnior 
for columnia from columna, by the same 
analogy, but.which is used only in a bad 
sense.’ Class. Journ. No. 66. 
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white. { Al. for carvus fr. xa- 
ga fut. 9. of xelpw, I shear. As 
pilgrim is for piRgrim from 
peRegrinus. J “ From Chald. 
kalaph, to make bare.” Tt. 

Calr, a heel. Fr. callum, 
whence calliz, (as Matrix,) calz, 
the hard part of the foot, the 
heel. €«[ Al. from calco. € AL 
from Aa£, with the heel. Hence 
lacs, by transp. cals, thence 
calr, as AíaX, AjaX. Y Al. 
for alr, 4A£ for Aat. C being 
bere prefixed, as some suppose it 
prefixed to Caula, Cacumen, &c. 
q Or fr. calx, the end of a 
course. 

Calx, limestone, lime, mortar. 
Fr. xaX£, x2», a flintstone ; 
or, as it is translated by Schnei- 
der, ** limestone.” J Al. from 
the northern languages. Germ. 
kalch, kalk ; Engi. chalk. 

Calr, the end of a course, 
goal. ** Either metaphorically, 
in relation to the heel ; or rather 
because it consisted of a white 
line drawn with (caír) mortar 
or some kind of chalk." V. 


Calz,a die. Fr. yank, xa»£, 
a pebble. 


Cuba, a hut. KaAóf3. 
Calyz, the cup or calix of a 
flower.  Ka^vw£. 


Cambio, campsi, l change, 
exchange, barter. From xara- 
pio, xazpeifo, xapsiBo, xap.do 
or by transp. xapBeio. €| Wach- 
ter says it is manifestly from 
Germ. cam, the hand, and ex- 
plains cambio ** de manu in ma- 
num trado." ' 


! AL from cdgwre, fut. 9. xapBex but 
analogeus. ' 


the senses are not 
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Camelus, a camel. . Kegendos. 

Cámena, Camana: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Caméra, a vault, arched roof 
or ceiling; an upper gallery. 
Fr. xapapa, a8 it is also written, 

Caminus, a furnace, Kape- 
yos. 

. Cammarus, Camárus, a. kind 
ofcrab-fish. Kappapos, Kapa- 


. P 
d Campágus, a kind of shoe ot 
buskin worn by senators ang 
emperors. A word of a later 
age. “ From the many (xapsal) 
twinings of the latchets which 
wrapped round the leg crosswise 
and like network." Salm. ! 
Campana, a bell. A word 
of very late date, and derived 
from the circumstance of Pau- 
linus, bishop of Nola, a city of 
Campania, in the time of Jerom, 
having been the first to intro- 
duce bells into churches. _ 
Campe, Campa, a caterpillar. 
Also, a dolphin or sea borse. 
Káywr. 
Campestre, a girdle or pair 
of drawers worn by those who 
contended naked in the Campus 


Martius. 

Campso, | bend. Fr. xápsjw 
fut. of xajzTo. 

Campter, the winding of a 
goal in a course. Kaparyg. 

Campus, a plain, open field, 
&c. *'*I embrace Scaliges’s 
opinion that a plain or level 
place was called campus from 
the notion of the circus oF 
riding-course which was called 
by the Sicilians samets from 
xanax, the act of bending er 
turning round horses; wheuce 
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the goal or pillar, round which 
the chariots turned in a course, 
was called xanerig.” V. 

. Camum, a kind of beverage, 
mentioned by Ulpian. From 
the Gothic. 

Cümürus, crooked, crumpled. 
Fr. xéxappos, xinapas pf. pass. 
of udpeto, I bend. Or for 
cammurus. Or fr. xéxapas pf. 
pass. of xam, whence xapare. 


-  Macrobius states it to be a 


foreign word. “ Camm in Welsh 
is crooked; and cam in Lan- 
eashire is awry. Cam, Gaelic, 
is crooked.” Todd. 

Camus, a kind of bridle or 
bit, a snafite. Hence, a cord 
or cham with which slaves and 
malefactors were fastened to the 
fork and gallows which they 
were obliged to carry. — Kapir, 
Doric of xnpés. 

Canalichjle: See Appendix. 

Canalis, a conduit pipe; bed 
of a river; &c. Fr. xáso;, au 
opening, cavity, As Aqua, 
Aquals. «| Or fr. xdva, (a 
word existing as well as xávva) 
a reed. Virgil: ‘“ Mellaque 
ARUNDINEIS inferre canali- 
bus." 

Cancellarius, a porter or 
waiter in the Emperor's court 
(ad cancellos) at the grated door. 
* Etem tribunalia habebant 
cancellata septa, quibus exclu- 
debantur turbz; atque iis pre- 
positi Cancellarii dieti ; secre- 
taries, scribes, notaries.” F. 

: Cencelli : See Appendix. 

Cancello, 1 croes out, erase. 
Fr. cancelli. 





* See Wachter in Bier. 
Etym. 
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Cancer, à crab. For canctus 
fr. xapxivos, xapxvos, by transp. 
xavepos, Also, acancer. From 
the same Greek word. ; 

Candéla, & torch, made by 
besmearing cord with pitch, 
wax or tallow. Fr. candeo, as 
Suadeo, Suadéla. Fro its 
shiny color. **Candeo..... 
dicitur et de iis rebus que igneo 
colore splendent;" F. 

Candelabrum, a candlestick, 
Fr. candela. 

Candeo, 1 am white or shiny, 
glister. Fr. yav8aw or yortén,? 

shine. From yavte may have 
been also cando, (whgtice Ac- 
¢endo,) I make to shine. Or 
cando was formed from candeo, 
as Fugo from Fugio; that is, 
Fugere facio. €| Al. from ca- 
neo, whence canidus, cantdeo, 
candeo, as Aveo, Avidus, Avi- 
deo, Áudeo. 

Candidatus, a candidate for 
a post of honor or preferment. 
Fr. candidus. ‘That is, arrayed 
ina white garment, which was 
the dress of candidates. 

Candidus, white. Fr. candeo, 
as Caleo, Calidus. 

Cando: See Candeo. 

Caneo, 1 am hoary, white. 
From yavio, 1 am white. 
© Wachter notices Celtic can, 
white, 

Canéphdra, a maid bearing a 
basket. Kavigopos. 

Canica, wheat-bran. Fr. ca- 
nis. From its being mixed up 
with dogs’-meat. 





2 See Mordeo. Tastge is explained 
Aduree by Hesyettus. d 
| 
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Cans, a dog. Fr. xv; gen. 
of xómy, a dog ; as xTAu£, cAlix. 
Canis was also the lowest throw at 
dice. ** Because," says Vossius; 
** it bites, as a dog, the person 
who throws it," That is, one 
canis bites the body, the other 
the mind. Iu the language of 
Euripides, this throw is xapdlas 
Unxrfpios.' 

Canistrum, a, basket. 
yia Tpoy.* 

Canna, a cane or seed. K&y- 


Ké- 


ya. 
Cannabis, hemp. — Kavyafig. 

Cano, I sing. Fr. yavo fut. 
2. of yalyp, 1 open my mouth.3 
Burgess: ** Vossius objects : 
‘Immane distat cANTUS ab 
HUANDO. But the inventors 
i. e. the first users of the names 
of things took a vast number of 
them from external signs and 
adjuncts, and formed them after 
the shapes and forms of tbings, 
and for no other reason. And 
so cano was formed from the 
conformation of the mouth, so 
as to satisfy the sense of vision. 
Xalvew óifupóv, * lamenta. H1A- 
RE, is used by Callimachus of 
Niobe just turned to stone." 
«| Or yaivw is to speak; for 
Hesychius has Xáyoiu— eimoipa. 
So cano will be bere much the 





! Possibly the face of the die, which 
was called cenis, had the representation 
of a dog. Among the Greeks a coin 
stamped with the figure of an ox was 
called Bows. 

? Stephens has this word from He- 
aychius. Vossius derives it from xd- 
vartpoy. From xdya might come xaviSe 
as well as xavdfce. 

9 Xdva dvoita: orédua. Hesych. 
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same as Aéyo in Anacreon: 


Olam Atynv '"Arpsec. |. Al. 


from x&ya, a reed. I sing on a 
reed. Quayle notices Celt. 
kanym.^ . t 


Canon, a rule, canon.  Ke- 
yd». 

CanGrus, melodious, musical, 
shrill, Fr. canor, oris, the sound 
or melody ‘of song. So Sono- 
rus, ! 

Cantübrum, 

Cantérinum, coarse barley for 
canterit. 

Canterius or Canthcrius, a 
gelding; an ass. Fr. xavbqasog, 
a large sumpter ass. 

Cantérius, the rafters of s& 
house which extend from the 
ridge to the eaves. For, whem 
taken on both sides, they re- 
semble a horse's back. (See 
above.) The Italian carpenters 
call such cavalli, i. e. caballi. 

Canterius, a rail or stake 
with two reeds across to prop 
up a vine. ‘‘ For, as the can- 
ferius sustains a weight on its 
back, so this sustains the vine." 


Cantharis, a fly of the beetle 
species. Kavdapis. 

Cantharus, a cup or pot; & 
waterspout. —KávÜapos. 

Canthus, the felly of a wheel,: 
oriron with which a wheel is 
bound. Fr. xavbos, which is not 
only described as the orb of the 
eye, but as the iron or brass 
upon a wheel {J Quintilian: 
states it to be an Africen or 
Spanish word. 





4 Classical Journal, Vol. S, p. 121. 
Cano is referred by Haigh to «deos, joy. 
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- Canto, I sing. 
canum, cantum. . 
Canus; hoary. Fr. caneo. 
Cápax,  capacious, large. 
That is, able (capere) to hold or 
contain. . 

Capeédo, a large pot or jug 
with handles or ears, used at 
sacrifices. Fr. capio ; as being 
taken up or held by its handles. 
So Torpeo, Torpedo. 

Caper, capri, & he-goat. 
Quayle refers to Celtic gaver.' 
«€ Hesychius says: ‘ Kaxpa’ 
ait. Tupinvol.” That is, Among 
the 'F'yrrhenians xéspa is a goat. 
- Cáperisused like Hircus for 
the smell arising from the arm- 
pXs ; aud called from the smell 
ef the he-goat. 

Cápérüre is applied to the 
wrinkling of the forehead; from 
the curled forehead .or the curl- 
ed horns of the (caper) goat. 
€ Or from xaxugis, parched, 
and so wrinkled. 

Capesso, Í take up, undertake. 
Fr. capio, as Facio,: Facesso. 

Capides, the same as capedi- 
nes. From ,capis, idis, which 
from capio, like capedo. 

Capillus, the hair. From 
capitis pilus, whence capitipilus, 
cut down to capitlus, capillus. 
q Or from capitis pilulus, capipi- 
lulus, capipillus, capillus. | Al. 
from xdpmvdos, xXsu^o;, curled. 

.Cüpio, I receive, contain, 
take, take up; undertake; &c. 


Fr. cano, 


Fr. xomém, xazó fut. 9. of xar. 


Keésre is explained (inter alia) 
by Hesychius &xobtyecÓo:, to re- 
ceive ; and by the Fiymologicum 


* Classical Journal, No. 7. p.121. 
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sceopsiv, to hold or contain. Te- 
rence: * Quid turbe est? Ades 
mostre vix capient. Or fr. 
x&*ro, formed from yaa, (as 
X&w, X&*To, oxamra: üdo, Dá- 
arw) whence yale, I hold, con- 
tam. Or from ydo, whence 
xele; and, as paVio is from 
walo, salo, so from yalo we 
should have caVio. But for. V 
we have P, caPio, as Adas, 
lais, laPis; and dais, dais, da Pis. 
q Al. from Hebrew cap or 
caph, the hollow of the haud. 
That is, Í take in my hand. 
As from yeip is byynioíto. 

Capistérium, a vessel in 
which grains of corn are put 
and cleansed by the infusion of 
water. Fr. oxagioripioy, as 
X$4A^o, Fallo. 

Capistrum, a halter or head- 
stall for horses. For capitis- 
trum fr. caput, capitis. €f Al. 
from capto, (as Luo, Lustrum) ; 
from .its holding or detaining 
them. ‘‘ Cupi was used by the 
ancients for Impediri, as Oculis 
captus. So Varro: * Capiuntur 
sequi matrem, f, e. impediuntur, 
prohibentur." F. €«[ Al. from 
xázy, & manger. «| Kewlerpioy 
occurs in Hesychius and Suidas, 
but is supposed to have been 
received by the later Greeks 
from the Latins. 

Capital, a coif, covering (ca- 
pitis) of the head. Also, e 
crime committed at the risk 
(capitis) of one’s head or life. 

dpitalis, pernicious. As af- 
fecting one’s (caput) head or life. 

Cápitatio, a tribute or tax 
paid (in singula capita) by the 

ad. . 
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‘Capitism, a woman’s sto- 
macher. Varro: ‘* Quód capit 
pectus; i. e. ut antiqui dicebent, 
indutu comprebepdit." 

Capito, one with » big head, 
Fr. caput, ca 

Cápitoljum, the Capitol, one 
of the seven hills of Rome, on 
which was the citadel and the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
Fr. caput, itis. As being the 
head of the hills amd of the city. 

Cápitum or Cápstum, fodder. 
Kasróv. 

Capo, Capus, a cepon. 
* Germ. capp-han, gallus cas- 
tratus. Armoric cabon, Anglo- 
Sax. capur, Gr. infer. x&zu», 
Lat, capo. Vox Germanica, 
que ceteris clarior et melior, a 
castratione desumta est." W. 

Capparis, Cappári, a shrub 
bearing fruit called capers. Kás- 


Tapis. 
Capra, a she-goat. See e Caper. 
Caprea, a wild sh Fr. 
capra. As Ferrum, erro. 


Cápreólus, a young roe-buck. 
Fr. caprea er capreus. Also, a 
tendril of a vine; from its wind- 
ing like the horns of roe-bucks. 
From the same horns capreolus 
is applied to a forked instrument 
to dig with. So also capreoli 
are applied to cross pieces of 
" timber which hold fast larger 
beams and keep them together. 
** Similitudinem in eo esse cen- 
set Barbarus, quód, sicut capre- 
olus vites, ita ligua illa canterios, 
complectuntur. Sed magis pla- 
cet sententia Baldi, qui ita dici 
censet a capreojo animali ; quia, 
ut illi incursant adversis corni- 
bus et renituntur, ita capreoli 
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ista assurgentes capita, gen cor- 
nua et frontes, capteniorum pon- 
deribus opponunt.” V. 
Capricornus, Capricorn, one 
of the signs of the Zodiac. — Its 
top part is represented with the 
fore feet, breast, head, and (cor- 
sibus) horns (capri) ofa goat. 
Cáprif cus, a wild fig. '* This 
tree was similarly called spayes 
(a goat) by the Messenians, as 
Suidas informs us from Pausa- 
nies.” V. It is accounted for 


by Turton as being a chief food 
of goats. 
aprineus, contemptueusly 


applied by Suetonius to Tibe- 
rius, as being detestable for bis 


vices in his retreat at Cepres. 
Others derive ita capro. From 
the odious smell of the ermpits. 
But others read differently. 
Capron@, Capronee: 
Appendix. 
, achest. Fr. capto, 
capsum, (See Capso,) to hold, 
contain, Al. from née. 
«| Al. from xé(a, which how- 
ever Vossius contends the later 
Greeks took from.the Latins. 
Capso, is, it, for capsero, ts, 
wt, formed from capsi, encient 
perfect of capio. As Faro: 
from Facio, Facsi. 
Capsus, a driver's box; a 
stall, "a See Capsa. 
Captiosus, given to eraft and. 
cavil. Fr. capito, a sophism, 
quirk, cavil ; made (ad capsem- 
dum) for taking 8 person una- 
wares, taking advantage of a 
person. Or capto is here deca- 
pio, decipio. 
Captivus, a captive. One 
(captus) taken prisoner. 
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Capto, I catch at, Fr. cupio, 
captium, caplum, . 

. Cépilaris, at death’s door. 
Just ready to be carried (in ca- 
pulo) on a bier, 

. Cépüla, diminutive of capis. 
See Capides. 

. Cápülator, su officer employ- 
ed to distribute oil as a dole 
amongst the people, Fr. capu- 
i. ‘Qui factoribus olei inser- 
vit et ex uno in aliud vas oleum 
woymve diffundit," F. 

Capilo, I deal or tilt out oil 
from one (capwlá) vessel into 
VCapülo, L strik à 
0, strike, wound, 
From the (cepulus) bilt of a 
aword. | 
. Capiiles, the handle or hilt 
of a sword.’ Fr. capio. That 
part by which I take or hold it 

Capilus, a bier, coffin; 
tomb. Fr. capio. (See above.) 
As holding or containing. € Al, 
from capis, like copula, A fu- 
nesal chest or urn. 

Cáput, capitis, the head. Fr. 
capitum, ancient supine of capio, 
I bold, contain. Thus the Head 
is defined by Johnson ‘that 
part of the animal that coN- 
Tains the brain or the organ 
of sensation or thought." J Al. 
from xixw, (pf. xéxega, whence 
xefieay,) same as oxézo, I cover. 
E into A, as in mAneo from 
ppEsto, rAtus from rEor. Or 
from fut. 2. xaxa. J“ Belg. 
Kop, Germ. Kopf. ‘The Gotha 
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and Saxons say Aaubt, which 
is nothing but caxdt.” W.*. 
_ Cara or Chara: See Appen- 


dix. ! 

Cardcalla, a name of Anto- 
ninus. A Gaulish word. “ Ce- 
racalla wesa cassock or aide- 
coat, worn by the ancient Gauls, 
introduced into Rome and 
lengthened down to the feet by 
Antoninus who thence obtained 
the name.” F. -. 

Carbdasus, fine flax or linens 
a garment, curtain, sail made of 
it, Kagragos. | 

Carbátina, a coarse kind of 
shoe. KapBarivy. 

Carbo, a bit of wood burning 
or burnt, charcoal, coal. After 
deriving Car, Cart, Chair, &c. 
from an Anglo-Saxon verb sig- 
nifying To turn, Tooke adds: 
** So Char-coal is wood TURN- 
ED Coal by fire. We borrow no- 
thing here from Carbo; but the 
Latin etymologists must come 
to us for its meaning, which 
they cannot find elsewhere. 
they must likewise for Cardo, 
that on which the door is TURN- 
EDand RETURNED." | Yet 
it seems not so misplaced to 
derive carbo from x4 (as 
* 4j$o, Ambo), I parch, dry up. 
Coal, i. e. Charcoal, is defined 
by Johnson “the cinder of 
SCORCHED wood.” Though 
it is true that xég$e is used 
rather of things perched by the 
sun than scorched by fire. Or 





* Al. from §Sraroy, the highest part. 


- The aspirate changed to C, as in Ceterus 


! ** Has notione habet obscengm sen- 
sum apud Plautum." F, 


from "Erepos ; and 'f into A, asin cAlix 
from xfAg, cAnis from x'Tyós. 
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carbo might be explained wood 
dried .and fit 
q « From Hebr. charbah, burnt 
or dried." Tt. 

Carbuncilus, a small coal. 


Fr. cürbe, as Furunculus from 


Furis. Also,-a gem resembling 
a hot burning coal. Also, a 
hot inflammatory red ulcer, a 
carbuncle. 

Carcer, a prison. For coar- 
cer, fr. coarceo, coerceo. ‘Fronto 
has “ coerceri carcere." q Or 


from: xspxupa for vépyvpa, a pri- 
Or from .xápxapoi, sta-: 


son. 
ted by esychius to mean chains, 
«| Or from xdgxapa, stated by 
the same to mean pens for cattle. 
«| Al. from the north.? 

Carcer, a starting-place. . As 
detaining the horses within it as 
a prison, 


buncle, a precious. ‘stone. From 
Xagxyybo, óvos, Carthage, once 
famous for collecting and dis- 
persing .these stones to other 
parts of the world. 

Carchésium, holes through 
the tunnel in a ship whereby the 
cords, ropes or shrouds: are fas- 
tened. Also, a kind of cup 
narrower in the middle than at 
the top or bottom. — Kapx aov. 

Carcinoma, a cancer. Kag- 
xiyopa. 

Cardiacus, a person laboring 
under disease in the regions of 
the heart, called ** cardiacus 
morbus" from xagdiaxy. 


' Germ. kerker, Goth. karkar, Welsh 


carchar, Irish carcan. After offering a 
northern derivation of these words, Wach- 
ter adds : * Sed prestat vocem Latinis 
relinquere." 


‘for  burnitg.. 


| ' of xelpo. 
Carchédinius, a kind of car- 
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. Cardo: See Appendix. 

Carduchs, a bird feeding 
among (carduos) thistles. Sup- 
posed to be the linnet. 

Carduus, Cardus, a thistle, 
teazle. Fr. caro, ére, I card. 
As fit for teazing wool. Or fr. 
x&gony fr. xéxapra pp. of xeípo, 
fut. 9. xago whence caro, cre. 

Carectum, a place where 
sedges grow. For caricétum, 
from: carer, icis. 

Carénum, Carenum: 
Appendix. 

Careo, I am w ithout, in want 
of, free from, Fr. xapióo, Doric: 
of xnpeom, I am deprived, am 
without. | Or fr. »a£o, Xam, 
I am empty. R added, as n 
nuRus fr. wos, uRo from e000. 
q Or fr. napa (i. e. xagew) fut. 2. 

fee neuter sense, [ 
am clipped, cut short of. 
: Carex: See Appendix. 

Carica for Carica ficus, & 
Carian fig. 

Cáries, rottenness, corrup- 
tion. Fr. xapo fut. 2. of xelpa, 
I eat, devour. Aiusworth ex- 
plains it ** rottenness in wood or 
other things, being WORM-EAT- 
EN." | Some may be disposed 
to derive it from the same Sax- 
on word, signifyng To turn, 
from which Tooke derives Car- 
bo. 

. Cárina, the keel of a ship. 
Fr. xagó fut. 2. of xeipw, I cut: 
like Ango, Angina, Thus Grew: 


See 


. “Her sharp bill serves for a 


KEEL to cuT the air before 
her."* 


3 As the Greeks call a keel rpdéms e 
parently from rpére, rérpora, it may 
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Caris, a prawn.  Kapl;. . 

_ Carmen, a card to card wool 
with. For carimen fr. caro, 
cre. 

Carmen, a verse ; verse, poe- 
try; asong. Fr. cano, whence 
canimen, canmen, and for soft- 
ness carmen, as Genimen, Gen- 
men, Germen. «| Al. for har- 
men, (as Ceterus for Heterus) 
fr. &ppióc, the harmonious pro- 
portion of parts. 

Carnifex, icis, a hangman. 
Fr. carnificio, carnifacio. As 
making living men mere flesh. 
G Some understand facio here 
to be eonficio, interficio. . 

Caro, | card wool. Vossius: 
" Doubtless, as Scaliger says, 
from xelow, Exapov.” That is, 
from fut. 2. xapà. Forcellini 
says : ** À xeígo, tondeo.” But 
Tondeo has little to do with 
caro.  Keloo 1s, I cut in pieces ; 
and so may hence perhaps have 
meant, to dissipate, distract, se- 
parate. 

Caro, carnis, the flesh of ani- 
mals, of birds, beasts, fishes. 
Fr. xapa, fut. 2. of xeigw, 1 de- 
vour. Or, l cut in pieces, dis- 
sect. From caro is carinis, (as 
Homo, Hominis,) thence carnis. 
q Al. from xpeara, (plural of 
xeées, flesh,) whence  xpéaa, 
xgto, transp. x$oo, whence caro, 
as rAtus for rEtus from rEor. 
T * From Hebr. carah, food." 
Tt.’ 

Caróta : See Cara m Appen- 
dix. 


as well toremind the reader of the northern 


word for turning, from which Tooke de- 
rives Car, Char, Carbo, Cardo, &c. See 
Carbo. 
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Carpentarius, a maker (car- 
pentorum) of chariots or wage 
gons, a carpenter. 

Carpentum, E 

Carpisculus: See Appendix. 

Carpo, | pull, pluck, gather, 
crop. Fr. dpxo (as Ceterus 
from &eg0s), i. e. demaw' same 
as agnatw, I seize. €T Or fr. 
xapra, |. e. xagwóm. So xap- 
aóop.xi 1s explained by Donnegan 
to gather fruits or crops;" 
and xagzito, “to gather fruits, 
to gather." 

Carpo, l carp at, find fault 
with, asperse. ‘That is, I pluck 
at, pull to pieces. oos 

Carptor, a carver. One who 
(carpit) cuts meat into pieces. 
Seneca has ''carpere artus in 
frusta." . Livy has “in. mul- 
tas parvasque partes carpere 
exercitum," i. e, to parcel out. 

Carpus, the wrist. Kapzds. 

Carrago, a fortification made 
in haste (ex carris) of waggons, 
baggage, &c. And, a camp 
equipage. So Farrago. 

Carrüca, a kind of carriage. 
Fr. carrus. 

Carrus, a car, cart. Tooke 
derives it from the Saxon word 
signifying To turn, mentioned 
in Carbo, &c.: *'* Car, cart, 
chariot, &c. and the Latin. car- 
rus are the same participle. 
This word was first introduced 
into the Roman language. by 
Casar, who learned it m the 
war with the Germans. Vos- 
sius mistakingly supposes it de- 
rived from currus." Wachter 





! A word acknowledged by Donnegan. 
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refers it to Germ. karren, to 
carry: and adds: “In Germ. 
karr. It is a Celtic word, which 
in the Armoric and Irish still 
exists as carr."' 

Carthago, Carthage. From 
Kapyndor, Doric Kapyadon; 
transposed Kepdayay, was Car- 
dago, Carthago. Al. for Car- 
chago (as ogyty es and covides were 
commuted) from Kapyator. 

Cartilago, cartilage, gristle. 
Fr. xdpros, for xparog whence 
xperepos, firm, solid.* 

Carus, dear, expensive, pre- 
cious; dear, beloved, very pre- 
cious. Fr. xapds, Doric of x 
fr. xjp, want. ‘That of which 
there is want. As Dear and 
Dearth are allied. «|J Or from 
careo, | am wanting. Or fr. 
Xx», Dor. yapis, bereft, de- 
prived. ¥ Al. from xa p fut. 2. 
of xsípo, 1 clip, cut short. ¥ If 
** dear, deloved " is the primary 
sense, we may refer it to xip, 
the heart ; lL, x&g. '*Qui 
nobis cordi est." The Celtic 
Kar, or Kara, Karid, is 
friendly. 

Caryatides, images of women, 
used for supporters in buildings, 
Ke. Kapuarides. 

Cáryota, Caryotis, a kind of 
date. Kapvaris. 





! Haigh: ‘ Fr. xaprepds, strong: by 
recone xappds.” 

9 Al. for carnilago from carnis. Bat 
why N into T? It is not much to the 
parpore that CaTamitus has probably 

en corrapted from GaNymédes. 

3 ** Kp, fate, destiny ; misfortune ; un- 
happiness ; want,” &c. 

* Wachter in Kar. 

5 Classical Journal, LII, 131. 
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Casa, a hut, cottage. Fr. 
xaow fut. of xd'», I contain ; 
or for gasa fr. yacv fut. of yee, 
(CUP yacTjp, 1 contain 

“From Hebr. casa, he co- 
vered ; whence also xasa4, d 
carpet or coverlet.” V. Our 
word case, as in Book-case, 
Knife-case, is allied. — Kasá 
Germ. is the same as Lat. ca 
$8.6 

Cascus: See Appendix. 

Caseus, cheese. Probably a 
Celtic word. Germ. kaes, Sax. 
cese, Welsh caws. Pliny: **Mi- 
rum BARBARAS GENTES, que 
lacte vivunt, ignorare aut sper- 
here tot ssmculis casei dotem, 
densantes id alioquin in acorett 
jucundum et pingue butyrum." 
But this seems not ttue of all the 
barbarous nations. For Strabo 
says of the British that they 
were so much more barbarous 
than the Celts that they did not 
know how to make cheese. 

Casita, an aromatic shrub. 
Kacia. 

Cassis, a hunter's net. b Fr. 
xiyaocas pp. of xt, old, 
Me o. I ke. Or fr. 
xáo, lhave gaps. So yayyá- 
pn, a net, is from yáe, same as 
yao. «| Al. from cassus.. From 
its empty or hollow meshes. 

Cassis, a helmet. Fr. sto, 
xéxacca,, to contain, See ! 
and Cassis above. @& Al. for 
carassis fr. xapa, the head. A 
covering for the head. As xé- 
pus fr. xdp, the head. Qf Al. 
from cassus. Facciolati: **Quód 
cassa, i.e. vacua, sit ad caput 





6 Wachter in Kasa. 
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endum." ¥ Goth. kas is à 
Y 


ssita, a latk. From its 
esembling a (cassis) hel- 
So it is called’ Galerita 
Galerus. 
ssus, void, wanting ; void, 
ys vain, frivolous, Fr. 
‘cai pp. of yam, I am 
p. ¥ Al. for carsus fr. ca- 
"arsi auciently for carui ; 
what as Jussus for Jubsüs 
Jubeo, Jubsi. 
stanea, a chestnut tree. 
a»oy. 
stellum, a fortress. That 
little castrum. Also, a 
oir of water, supplying 
* through pipes. ‘ Ap- 
ur castellum, quia altius 
» opere assurgit, et latids 
ditur, ut militaris castelli 
im referat." F. 
steria: See Appendix. 
stigo, |l chastise, punish. 


‘agtiya for xaréoriya pf. 


of xaractitw, I prick, goad, 
l. ¥ Or fr. xacris Borie 
yords, a thong. I beat 
thongs. € Or fr. xacr;, 


stimonia, chastity. Fr. 
s;as Sanctus, Sanctimonia. 
stor,a beaver. Kaotap. 

stra, the order of tents 
d by armies when they 
the ficld. — Fr. xaracpóo, 
"799, xaotpa, l spread on 
rround. As fr. croáo ‘is 
8s, '' properly, a. camp,” 
Donnegan. §f Al. for ca- 
from casa. — ** Casarum 


! Wachter m Topfer. 
Etym. 
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cohjunctio," says Scaliger. As 
Vicus isa collection (ofxov) of 
houses. Tra, as in Claustra. €[ Al. 
from castrum, afort. Being so 
many fortresses, and, like a for- 
tress, being fortified by a wall 
and ditch. 

Castro, I castrate. Fr. ore- 
pto, orepa, I bereave ; whence 
xaTaoTege, xacrepm, castro. €| Al. 
from castus. Castum facio. 

Castrum, a castle, fort." Pro- 
perly, apparently, a tent, forti- 
fied by a ditch and wall ; and 
so applied at length to a fort. 
See Castra. (J Or from xe- 

acta: pp. of yatw, I retire. 

place to which troops retire 
for security. Or xabw is to 
make to retire. «"Prinà ex- 
strui cepta sunt hujusmodi loca 
ad custodiam regionis, ARCEN- | 
DOSQUE hostes." F. 

Castus, chàsté, continent, &¢. 
Fr. xéyaoras pp. of xato, I 
draw back, retire. Castus is 
one who retires or abstains 
from any kind of vice. Varro 
explains it in one passage as 
signifying * a furtis et rapinis 
abstinens." QJ Kl. from xéxac- 
za, ** heis adorned ;" as applied 
to the mind, with the graces of 
virtue. 

Casus, a misfortune, ‘mistiap. 
Fr. cado, casum. Gr. wrópa. 
As that which befals us, or 
which' falls out or happens. 
Some explain it' as a falling: 
from a former state of happiness 
or wealth. 

Casus, a case of nouns, Fes- 
tus: **Quia vocaliulorum forme 
in aliam atque aliam CADUNT 
effigiem." 


K 
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Cátáclisla, a close garment. 
Or, a garment shut up except 
on high days and holidays. Ka- 
TAX TÓS. 

Catalogus, an enumeration. 
Karanroyos. 

Catamitus, a corru 
I'ayop. boys, Ganyn 
for Tr, and T 7" there is 
nothing Dew. But i in T for N 
is a greater difference. (See Car- 
tilago.) Some derive it from 
xarà and jucoÓ?;, for catamisthus, 
catamithus : ** puer meritorius." 
But some latitude must be al- 
lowed to ancient and popular 
corruptions. 

Cataphracta, suit of armor, 
breastplate, &c. — Fr. xarapgax- 
Toc, armed. 

Cátàápulta, a catapult. Kara- 
" wEATHS. 

Cataracta, Catarrhacta, a ca- 

taract; dam; portcullis. Kara- 
paxtns, xarappinrys. 

Catascopus, a spy. 
€xoxoc. 

Catasta, a cage or stall in 
which slaves were exposed to 
sale that their limbs might be 
exhibited. Also, some machine in 
which criminals were placed to 
be tortured, Fr. xaracTáo, 
xaTacTO, I place, fix. 

Catastus, a slave purchased 
from the catasta. But the read- 
ing 1s much disputed. 

Cataxr, crippled. Fr. xará- 
yo, xarako, I break. The 
Greeks say xareayws rods w0das. 
q Al. for cadaz, fr.cado. One 
who is perpetually slipping. 

Cátechesis, Catéchizo, 
Greek words. 

Cáteia, a missile weapon. 


mpion of 


In C 


Kara- 


&c. 
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Of northern origi. — Virgil: 
*'TECTONICO ritu soliti tor- 
quere catetas."* 

Catella, a little cham. For 
catenella fr. catena. 

Catena, a cham. Fr. Xo, to 
bind; whence x«rajéo, xabio, 
then cadena, as Habeo, Habena. 
q Or from "xarin, I let down, 
suspend. €« Al. for (amena, 
from canes teneo. As properly 
a dog-cbain.* 

Caterva, a troop» battalion. 
Of northern ori Vegetius: 
** Macedones, reci, Dardani 
PHALANG ES habuerunt ; Galli 
atque. Celtiberi pluresque "barba" 
rice nationes catercis utebantur 
in praelio ; Romani LEGIONES 
habent." ** Cat, war, warfare, 
battle, was an old Celtic word. 
Boxhorn in Lex. Ant. Brit.: 
* Cad, a fight: Catorfa, cat 
fa, a military crowd, from 
fa, turba Hence caterva.” W.: 3 

Cathédra, a seat, chair. Kaf- 

a. 

Cáthólicus, universal. Kab 
oAuxds 

Catillo, I lick (catillos) dishes, 
feed greedily. QJ Or, I go 
about licking dishes asa (catsl- 
lus) whelp. 

Citillus, a little (catinus) dish, 
For catinellus. Also, a whelp. 
Fr. catulus. 


! Wachter refers it to the Belgic kaé- 
ten ; which is the same as the Suedish 
kasta and our cast, the first T (as Wach- | 
ter says) being softened into S. 

l. from xar' fva, i.e. els xa fva. 
A. cin consisting of links one after the 


oth 
3 "AL from elpor, I link, join, > 
whence rcd then caterva, as Sylva. 
Arvum. from xarepóe. 
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finum, Catinus, a large 
platter. From the Sici- 
arivoy or x&rayoy, YJ Al. 
keyatas pp. of yam, valu, 
|, contain. 
tlaster, a grown boy, strip- 
For catulaster fr. catulus, 
péta, Poetaster) a whelp. 
wn cub. 
tomidio: See Appendix. 
tontum, the shades below. 
ero, below. 
£a, a kind of ship. Of 
7m origin. Bryant: 
re are vessels at this day, 
, are common upon, the 
rn parts of the English 
and are called ca/s." 
telus: See Appendix. 
‘talus, a give or iron collar 
by slaves. Dacier: ** It 
to have meant at first a 
i) dog's collar. As oxvaak 
] for a puppy and an iron 
» 


'umeum: See Appendix. 
'us,a cat. Todd: “ Sax. 
'eutonic katz, Persian and 
n French chat, low Latin 
cattus.’ J Some refer 
atus, cunning. 
'us, cunning, artful. For 
s fr. caveo, cavitum, I am 
«| Al. from xéyaras pp. 
o, Y áto, | retire, get away. 
it Varro says that catus 
rly signifies acute, shrill; 
hat the sense of acute, 
ig, is metaphorical, En- 
** Jam cata signa feré so- 
dare voce parabant." We 
thus refer catus to a word 
formed from xéyatas from 
rb x», from which have 
various words expressive 
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of sharpness or cutting, as cyáe, 
ox ako, xápxagos (for xápos by 
redupl.), yapacom, oxzpsdos, &c. 

Cauda, a tail. For cavda, 
cavida (as from Aviceps is Au- 
ceps) fr. caveo (as Aveo, Avi- 
da): As being that which Na- 
ture has provided to animals for 
a guard or protection of the 
hinder parts of their bodies. 
Hence applied improperly to 
the tails of fishes, birds, &c. 
«| ** Fr. cado. Because it hangs 
er falls down behind.” Tt. 
From cado is cadiva, whence 
cadva, cadua, cauda. 

Caudex: See Appendix. 

Cavea, a hollow place, cave, 
den. Fr. cavus. Also, the ca- 
vity or hollow made by the seats 
of the theatres; the seats them- 
selves; the theatre; and am- 
phitheatre. ‘‘ Cavee nomine 
cim theatrum, tum amphithea- 
trum dictum, quod interror pars 
concava esset, capaci quadam 
profuuditate," V. 

Caveo, I beware, take heed, 
avoid; I see to, look to, provide 
for. Fr. yatwo, (from yaa, 
whence yatw) | retire, get away. 
Thus caveo is defined by For- 
cellini ‘ fugito, declino, evito.” 
Caveo is from yatw, as yal, 
gaVio; wala, paVio. 

Caverna, a hollow place; 
cavern. Fr. cactus. So Laterna, 
fEterna. 

Cavillor, I reason unfairly, 
argue captiously, quibble. Fr. 
caveo, as Sorbeo, Sorbillo. Ex- 
plained well by Scheide: ** Ca- 
veo mihi ac SsUBTERFUGIO 
identidem." And by Vossius: 
** TERGIVERSOR ne vera cogar 
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poscere." €f Al. from cavus, 
hollow, vain, futile. * Cavij- 
lor: subtiles et 1NANES que- 
stiones moveo." F. 

Cauía, a sheepfold, peu. 
Fr. aóAj, a0Ad. As S is not 
only put for H as in Sex from 
$£, but is added as in Si from 
ei; so C may be not only put 
for H as in Ceterus from érsgog, 
but added as in the case before 
us. €«[ Al. for caveola, fr. ca- 
vus. '' Lucretius favors this 
opinion, who often uses caula 
for a hollow place: Per caulas 
corporis omnes, &c." V. But 
in such cases the use may be 
metaphorical. 

Caulis, the stalk or stem of a 
shrub or herb ; specially, a cab- 
bage stalk. Kavads. 

Caune, figs. From Caunos, 
a town of Caria. 

Cavo, I hollow. Fr. xac, 
(as 4io;, DiVus,) whence yalvo, 
] open, gape. Or fr. xo, 
whence’ xaTro, (as daw, taxtw,) 
oxantw, I excavate. ¥ “ In 
Celtic kaw is hollow.” W. 

Caupo, a viutuer, innkeeper, 
huckster. Fr. xaday for xáxx, 
(as votcos for vécos,) a manger, 
and hence a stall; and, a stall 
for provisions; whence xaa)os, 
which is much the same as cau- 
po. Lennep: ** Kaxy proprié 
notat praesepe unde animalia 
edunt ; transiit ad locum ubi pas- 
cuntur animalia, TUM UBI ES- 
CULENTA PROSTANT VENA- 
LIA.” ** Gotb. kaupan, Germ. 
Kaufen, is to buy, traffic." W. 

Caupona,aninn. Fr.caupo, 
Onis. 

Caurus, Corus, the north-west 
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wind. Parkhurst: “ Fra 
Hebrew KR, cold. Vi 
Spirantes FRIGORA € 
«| ‘The word yàgo; occurs 
the New "Testament for 
north-west. Whether this 
formed from the Latin, or t 
Latin from the Greek wpid a. 
the reader will decide. 

Causa, Caussa, a cause, 
reason, motive; alleged cause, 
pretext, excuse; reason of de 
bate, cause of accusation of 
trial. A cause, suit, lawsuit. 
* Sensus a cqus4 quae in qum- 
stione est ad causam litigiosam 
translatus. Ut Gr. airla.” W. 
A side, party, the ground or 
principle of support or oppo- 
sition, as we speak of The Pro- 
testant cause. Cause or ground 
of ailment or disease; &c. Fr. 
xavow fut. of xadw, xalo, I burn, 
inflame, kindle. As inflaming™ 
or exciting to action. That is, 
from xa)cij, a9 pausA from 
-auclX. YF Or for cavsg fr. 
caveo, cavsi, cavsum, as Jubeo, 
Jubsi, Jubsum. The first sense 
of causa being supposed to be, 
excuse, pretext. ‘‘ Causam di- 
cere, significat excusationem 
afferre, utcumque se DEFEN- 
DERE." F. Caveo bearing here 
the same sense as in Cavillor ; 
1. e. subterfugio.' . 

Causia, a broadbrimmed hat. 4 
Kavola. Also, a mantlet or, 
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- 
! Vossius gives another reason for its 
derivation from caveo: '* Cüm, ut cavere! 
juris vox est; ita et causa sit, immo cau-u^ 
sidici vocentur, quia causas rerum pluri 
mum expediunt." But careo, even as ^ 
law term, never seems to be connected i" "'! 
meaning with causa. Po 
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pd way used in sicges. 
ie, sicut causig solem, ita 
sexa et tela, capita defen- 
» 


msor, I plead or pretend 
GfR) an excuse. 
iusticus, caustic. Kauvorixés. 
tuter, Cauterium, Cauteri- 
areek words. 
mes, a ragged rock. Fr. 
, cautum. Applied pri- 
y te a dangerous crag on 
sarshore or out at sea, of 
1 it is necessary for a. pilot 
wary. Cesar: ‘‘ Naves 
saxa et cautes TIME- 
re” ¥ Al. from cavatus, 
4, cautus. 
iutus, wary, provident. Le- 
provided against assault, 
y secured. Fr. caceo, ca- 
8, cavium, cautum. 
"us, hollow. Fr. caco. 
» 8 postfix, as in Hicce. 
| xy, OF x8, OF yt. 
do, I give place, yield, re- 
lepart, go; yield, give up. 
Qo, x7)», formed from 
a* Tonic of xéyada pf. mid. 
da c 
do, give me, fetch me, 
me; explain to me, tell me. 
pardon me. That is, cedo 
m, Formed from cedo, or 
‘to it. The difference in 
uantity of the firet syllable 
well be accounted for by 
becoming a quick word in 
'TSation. 


drus, the cedar tree. Ké- 


am xéxnda (perf. mid. of «dfw same 
~) is x7des, 
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Géleno, one of the Harpies. 
Fr. xeAaivds, block. 

Celéber, célébris, renowwed, 
famous, talked of, much resorted 
to, frequented, «s m Cicero: 
* Loc plani an montuosi, cele- 
bresan deserti," From x2£es, e0c, 
transp. xéAos, soc, renown. Ber, 
bris, as in Saluber, Salubris ; 
Funebrie ; &c. Some sup- 
pose celeber to mean swift, as in 
Accius: “ Celebri gradu gressum 
accelerasse decet." Here it may 
be referred to xeAd (fut. of xéa- 
Aw), whence celer. 

Céler, swift. Fr. xeX (whence 
x$Axysc, 8 race-horse) fut. of x&A- 
Aw, L urge, impel. As dxi fr. 
dxa pf. of die. Or at once fr. 
xéAxc, ZEol. xéAnp. 

Céléres, three hundred horse- 
men chosen by Romulus as a 
body guard. From their ra- 
pidity. Or fr. xéays, /Eol. xéAp, 
a race horse; whence xesgrito, 
I ride on horseback. 

Céles, a swift-sailing vessel ; 
a race-horse. KeéAys. 

Cellu : See Appendix. 

Cello, (whence antecello, &c.y 
I move, drive, urge. Ksardw. 

Celo, I hide, secrete, conceal. 
From a verb »4ío, à, 
formed from yAds, a box, chest. 
«| Al. from xAséo, I shut up; 
transp. xsiAw, whence celo, as 
from Aeios is Levis. YY Wachter 
refers to Celtic celu, Quayle to 
Celtic kelym.* € ‘‘ From the 
Chaldee CLA.” V. 

Celox, a fly-boat. 

Celsus, erect, lofty, 


Fr. xéAns. 
high. 


? Wachter in Helen. Quayle in Clas- 
sical Journal, Vol. 3. 
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agnoscere." € Al. from cavus, 
hollow, vain, futile. * Cavi]- 
lor: subtiles et INANES que- 
Stiones moveo." F. 

Caula, a sheepfold, pen. 
Fr. «043, adaa. As S is not 
only put for H as in Sex from 
$£, but is added as in Si from 
ei; so C may be not only put 
for H as in Ceterus from éreoo;, 
but added as in the case before 
us. €«[ Al. for caveola, fr. ca- 
vus. ‘ Lucretius favors this 
opinion, who often uses caula 
for a hollow place: Per caulas 
corporis omnes, &c.” V. But 
in such cases the use may be 
metaphorical. 

Caulis, the stalk or stem of a 
shrub or herb ; specially, a cab- 
bage stalk. KavaAcs. 

Caune, figs. From Caunos, 
a town of Caria. 

Cavo, I hollow. Fr. xao, 
(as dios, DiVus,) whence xalvo, 
l open, gape. Or fr. xác, 
whence xara, (as daw, Saxtw,) 
oxantw, I excavate. YF ‘In 
Celtic kaw is hollow.” W. 

Caupo, a viutuer, innkeeper, 
huckster. Fr. xadan for xxx, 
(as voücog for vócog,) a manger, 
and bence a stall; and, a stall 
for provisions; whence xázo;, 
Which is much the same as cau- 
po. Lennep: *'* Kasay proprié 
notat presepe unde animalia 
edunt ; transiit ad locum ubi pas- 
cuntur animalia, TUM UB1 ES- 
CULENTA PROSTANT VENA- 
Lia.” ** Gotb. kaupan, Germ. 
hav fen is to buy, traffic." W. 

Caupona,aninn. Fr. caupo, 
Onis. 

Caurus, Corus, the north-west 
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wind. Parkburet: ** From the 
Hebrew KR, cold. Virgil: 
Spirantes FRIGORA  cauri." 


T the word yapos occurs in 
e New "Testament for the 
north-west. Whether this be 
formed from the Latin, or the 
Latin from the Greek word, 
the reader will decide. 

Causa, Caussa, a cause, 
reason, motive; alleged cause, 
pretext, excuse; reason of de- 
bate, cause of accusation or 
trial, A cause, suit, lawsuit. 
** Sensus a causá que in que- 
stione est ad causam litigiosam 
translatus. Ut Gr. airía" W. 
A side, party, the ground or 
principle of support or oppo- 
sition, as we speak of The Pro- 
testant cause. Cause or ground 
of ailment or disease; &c. Fr. 
xavow fut. of xaów, xalo, I burn, 
inflame, kindle. As inflaming 
or exciting to action. That is, 
from xa)ci;, as pausA from 
-auclZz. JY Or for cavsa fr. 
caveo, cavsi, cavsum, as Jubeo, 
Jubsi, Jubsum. The first sense 
of causa being supposed to be, 
excuse, pretext. ‘‘ Causam di- 
cere, significat excusationem 
afferre, utcumque se DEFEN- 
DERE." F. Caveo bearing here 
the same sense as in Cavillor ; 
1. e. subterfugio.' . 

Causia, a broadbrimmed hat. 
Kavcix. Also, a mandet or 





! Vossius gives another reason for its 
derivation from caveo: ‘‘ Cum, ut cavere 
juris vox est ; ita et causa sit, immo cau. 
sidici vocentur, quia causas rerum pluri 
mum expediunt." But careo, even as & 
law term, never seems to be connccted n 
meaning with causa. 
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covesed vay used in sieges. 
** Quis, sicut causa solem, ita 
vinea sexa et tela, capit. defen- 
dant.” F. 

Causor, I plead or pretend 
(causam) an excuse. 

Causticus, caustic. Kavorixés. 

Cauter, Cautérium, Cautérz- 
zo: Greek words. 

Cautes, a ragged rock. Fr. 
caveo, cautum. Applied pri- 
marily te a dangerous crag on 
the sea-shore or out at sea, of 
which it is necessary for a pilot 
to be wary. Cesar: *'* Naves 
nibil saxa et cautes TIME- 
BANT." | Al. from cavatus, 
cavlus, cautus. 

Cautus, wary, provident. Le- 
gally provided against assault, 
legally secured. Fr. caveo, ca- 
vitum, cavtum, cautum. 

Cavus, hollow. Fr. cavo. 

Ce, a postfix, as in Hicce. 
From xy, or xs, or ys. 

. Cedo, I give place, yield, re- 
tire, depart, go; yield, give up. 
Fr. xwMa, x30, formed from 
xéxwya* lonic of xtyata pf. mid. 
of xta. 

Cédo, give me, feteh me, 
show me; explain to me, tell me. 
Alae, pardon me. That is, cedo 
veniam,  Formed from cedo, or 
allied:to. it. The difference in 
the quantity of the firat syllable 
may well be accounted for by 
ecdo becoming a quick word in 
conversation. 

Cédrus, the cedar tree. 


gos. 


Ké- 


* From xéenda (perf. mid. of «dfc same 
as xdj o) i9 x7)bes. 
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Céleno, one of the Harpies. 
Fr. xedasvdc, black. 

Celéber, célébris, renovwnred, 
famous, talked of, much resorted 
to, frequented, «s m Cicero: 
* Loc plani an montuosi, cele- 
bresan desert." From xAées, «oc, 
transp. xéAos, sec, renown. Ber, 
bris, as in Saluber, Salubris ; 
Funebris ; &c. | Some sup- 
pose celeber to mean swift, as in 
Accius: * Celebri gradu gressum 
accelerasse decet." Here it may 
be referred to xeAó (fut. of x£A- 
Aw), whence celer. 

/éler, swift. Fr. xeXc (whence 
xéAns, a race-horse) fut. of x£A- 
Am, l urge, impel. As axis fr. 
dxa pf. of die. Or at once fr. 
xéanc, /Eol. xéAnp. 

Céléres, three hundred horse- 
men chosen by Romulus as a 
body guard. From their ra- 
pidity. Or fr. xeays, /Eol. xéanp, 
a race horse; whence xsAyrito, 
I ride on horseback. 

Céles, a swift-sailing vessel ; 
a race-horse, KeéeAng. 

Cella: See Appendix. 

Cello, (whence antecello, &c.y 
I move, drive, urge. KsAdo. 

Célo, | hide, secrete, conceal. 
From a verb »*»4áo, »x»à, 
formed from »*29;, a box, chest. 
«| Al. from xAeío, I shut up; 
transp. xeiAw, whence celo, as 
from Agios 1s Levis. «I Wachter 
refers to Celtic celu, Quayle to 
Celtic kelym.* | ** From the 
Chaldee CLA.” V. 

Celoz, a fly-boat. 

Celsus, erect, 


Fr. xéAye. 
lofty, high. 


? Wachter in Helen. Quayle in Clas- 
sical Journal, Vul. 3. 
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Fr. cello, ceisum, I move, move 
up. So Excelsus from Excello. 
Cenchris, a .kind of snake. 
Keyxpis. | 
enseo seems to mean pro- 
perly, as Recenseo does, I count, 
reckon. ‘The Romans were 
ordered by Servius ‘‘ censere 
bona sua,” to sum up or count 
their goods and declare the sum 
to him. The business of the 
Censors was *'*censere populi 
wevitates, soboles, et pecunias," 
to count or compute the ages, 
children, and property of the 
people, that they might fix what 
each man should pay to the 
state. Hence censeo is, I assess, 
tax, rate. Again, from meaning 
to reckon, censeo (like Aoyito- 
pas) is, I estimate, reason, come 
to a conclusion, judge, think, 
(as we say, I reckon so); hence, 
I determine, resolve; and, in 
regard to a legislative body, I 
decree. Fr. xévoas, to prick, 
Thus Dispungo is explained by 
Forcellini ** supputo sive nu- 
mero, quasi PUNCTO NOTO." 
Haigh explains it similarly in 
its sense of decreeing : ** Censeo 
might at first mean to vote by a 
point or mark, aud thereby 
show one's choice or opinion." 
«| Others suppose N added as 
in Frango, &c., aud censeo to 
be put for ceseo from the He- 
brew CS, he computed. 
«| Jones: ‘* The origin of cen- 
seo is perhaps yéveois, (vévois;) 
production: and signifies to 
number one’s family or effects." 
Censor, one who (censet) 
rates or assesses the people. 
Census, a valuation or as- 
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sessment of estates, a cessing, 
taxing ; a book of rates or as- 
sessments; goods, effects, pro- 
perty assessed. Fr. censeo, cen- 
sum. 

Centaureum, the herb cen- 
taury. Kevraupeioy. 

Centaurus, a centaur. 
Taueos. - 

Contimilis or Centimalis fis- 
tula, a surgical instrument. 
Facciolati : ** A xevrypa, a xev- 
téw, pungo. Est enim apta ad 
paracentesin."! 

Cento, Gnis, a patched gar- 
ment made up of several shreds 
or rags. of various colors; a 
composition formed by joining 
scraps from different authors. 
Soft for centro fr. xévrpav, wvos, 
as Flagellum for FlagRellum,. 
Flagito for FlagRito. QJ Or 
from xevréw, xsyrà, whence xéy- 
T7TpoW. 

Centrum, the centre or mid- 
dle point of a circle or sphere. , 
A hard knot in timber or marble 
which mars tools. — Kévrpoy. 

Centum, huudred. Fr. ixa- 
Ty, whence éxyrov (as vice versa 
TeiróQATa) for rérudNras), then 
xeyróv, centum. Or N isadded, 
as in deNsus: then from éxaroy 
we have xsaróv, xerov, cetum, 
centum. Or éxariy, éxrüy, xeroy.* 

Centüria, applied to a squa- 
dron of a (centum) hundred 


K&- 





! It might be referred to xerréw for 
another cause; for Forcellini defines it 
** instrumentum multis FORAMINIBUS Mi- 
nutisque pertusum."' 

2 Haigh: '' Fr. kevrée, kevrà, to 
prick. Because they probably made a 
point at every hundred," 
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borse, to the subdivision of the 
Romans into bundreds, &c. 

Centürio, a captain over a 
(centum) hundred iafantry. 

Centussis, & hundred asses. 
Fr. centum asses. As [nsalto, 
Insulto. 

Cepa. See Cepa. 

Cera, wax; a bust or image 
of wax;a waxen tablet, register, 
roll, paper, will. Kpós. ** Celt. 
keir." Quayle. 

Cérastes, a horned serpent. 
Kepaortns. 

Cérasus, a cherry-tree. Ké- 
gacog. 

Céraules, a trumpeter. 


, 


Ke- 
Céraunus, Céraunia gemma, 
the thunderstone. Fr. xepavrds, 


thunder. 

Cerberus, the infernal dog. 
KéoBepos. | 

Cercopithecus, a marmoset. 
Kapxonibyxos. 

Cercops, Opts, a monkey. 
Ktexo. | 

Cercurus, a kind of light ship. 
Képxoupos. 

Cerdo, a mean mechanic. 
Fr. xigdos, gain. One who by 


every possible way gets gain in 
trade. 

Cérebrosus, crazy, headstrong, 
passionate. As affected in the 
(cerebrum) brain. 

Cérébrum, the brain; the 
mind, sense. Fr. xépas, which 
Hesycbius interprets (inter alin) 
xegaay, the head. Brum, as in 
Candelabrum. 

Cérémonia, See Cerimonia. 

Céres: See Appendix. 

Céreus, a wax light. Fr. 
cera. 


the head. 
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Cérintha, a kind of honey- 
suckle. Kyplvy. 

Cerno, l sift; toss about; 
I distinguish, judge between. 
decide, determine; resolve, am 
determined; discern, descry; 
perceive, comprehend. Fr. xpl- 
yo, (xfovw) I sift; and, 1 judge. 
The perfect crevi is from creno 
trausposed from cerno, as Sper- 
no, Spreno, Sprevi. 

Cerno, I contend, fight. That 
is, I determine or settle a dis- 
pute by fighting. Or, I deter- 
mine or settle my life by fight- 
ing: for Ennius has: ** Nam 
ter sub armis malim v1TAM cer- 
nere, Quam &c." Cerno may 
be to endanger, as Discrimen is 
danger from cerno. 

Cerno hereditatem is explain- 
ed by Varro: ConsTITUO me 
heredem esse, ‘* Cernere est, 
decernere se heredem esse et 
bzreditatem acceptare," F. 

Cernuus, hanging down the 
head, bowing forwards. Fr. 
cerno, as Irrigo, Irriguus; Pas- 
co, Pascuus. For “ cernuus 
terre." ‘* Quód terram cernat," 
says Nonius, € Al. from xépas, 
(See Cerebrum.) 
Falling on the head. As xvfic- 
saw from xóf. 

Ceróma, an oil tempered with 
wax, with which wrestlers were 
anointed. Kapaa. 

Cerritus, frenzical. For ce- 
rerztus, 1. e. percussus a Cerere, 
struck by Ceres. f€[ Al. from 
xegas, the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Affected in the head. 

Cerrus, 

Certo, I contend, strive. For 
cerato from cermo, supine cer- 
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refers it to Germ. karren, to 
carry: and adds: “In Germ. 
karr. It is a Celtic word, which 
in the Armoric and Irish still 
exists as carr.”? 

Carthago, Carthage. From 
Kapyndav, Doric Kapy alo; 
transposed Kap8ayav, was Car- 
dago, Carthago. Al. for Car- 
chago (as ogytyes and dovibes were 
commuted) from Kapy abor. 

Cartilago, cartilage, gristle. 
Fr. xapros, for xparog whence 
xparspóc, firm, solid.* 

Carus, dear, expensive, pre- 
cious; dear, beloved, very pre- 
cious. Fr. xapds, Doric of xngos 
fr. *5p, want.5 That of which 
there is want, As Dear and 
Dearth are allied. Or from 
careo, I am wanting. Or fr. 
x», Dor. xag, bereft, de- 
prived. { Al. from xa po fut. 2. 
of xalpw, | clip, cut short. € If 
** dear, deloved" is the primary 
sense, we may refer it to xp, 
the heart ; l xae. '*Qui 
nobis cordi est." The Celtic 
Kar, or Kara, Karid,’ is 
friendly. 

Cáryatides, images of women, 
used for supporters in buildings, 
&c. Kapvarives. 

Caryota, Cáryotis, a kind of 





date. Kapveris. 

. 1 High s Fr. kaprepbs, strong: by 
x . 

Or for carnilago from carnis. Bat 


why N into T? It is not much to the 
that CaTamitus has probably 

en corrupted from GaNymédes. 
> ^ K5p, fate, destiny ; misfortune ; un- 


ha ; want,” &c. Donitegan. 
4 Wachter in Kar. 
5 Classical Journal, HII, 223. 
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Casa, a hut, cottage. Fr. 
xdcw fut. of «4t», I contain ; 
or for gasa fr. yaow fut. of yo, 
Creme yaorip,) | contaim 

* From Hebr. casa, he co- 
vered ; whence also xasag, dà 
carpet or coverlet.” V. Our 
word case, as in Book-case, 
Knife-case, is allied. —Kasá 
Germ. is the same as Lat. ca* 
30.6 

Cascus: See Appendis. 

Caseus, cheese. Probably a 
Celtic word. Germ. kaes, Sax. 
cese, Welsh caws. Pliny: '*Mi- 
rum BARBARAS GENTES, que 
lacte vivunt, ignorare aut sper- 
here tot seculis case: dotem, 
densantes id alioquin in acoretti 
jucundum et pingue butyrum." 
But this seems not ttue of all the 
barbarous nations, For Strabo 
says of tbe British tbat they 
were so much more barbarous 
than the Celts that they did not 
know how to make cheese. 

Casia, an aromatic shrub. 
Kacia. 

Cassis, a hunter's net. a 
xbyacc« pp. of xáto, , 
e m. l ‘take. Or fr. 
xan, lhave gaps. So yayya- 
pn, a Det, is from yao, same as 
yaw. «| Al. from cassus. From 
its empty or hollow meshes. 

Cassis, a helmet. Fr. yA&, 
xéxaroas, to contain. See . 
and Cassis above. @ Al. for 
carassis fr. xapa, the head. A 
covering for the head. As xé- 
pus fr. xdp, the head. QJ Al. 
from cassus. Facciolati: ‘‘Qudd 
cassa, i. e. vacua, sit ad caput 





6 Wachter in Kasa. 


CAS——— CAS 


recipiendum." €[ Goth. kas is a 
vessel,? 

Cassita, a latk. From its 
tuft resembling a (cassis) hel- 
met. So it is called' Galerita 
from Galerus. 

Cassus, void, wanting; void, 
empty; vain, frivolous, 
xtyacocai pp. of wá», I am 
ani q Al. for cursus fr. ca- 
reo, carsi auciently for carui; 
somewhat as Jussus for Jubsüs 
from Jubeo, Jubsi. 


Castanea, a chestnut tree. 


Keo ravoy. 


Castellum, a fortress. That 


is, @ little castrum. Also, a 
reservoir of water, supplying 


water throügh pipés. ‘ Ap- 
pellatur castellum, quia altius 


cetero opere assurpit, et latids 


extenditur, ut militaris castelli 
figuram referat." F. 
Casteria: See Appendix. 
Castigo, 1 chastise, punish. 


Fr. xzoriya for xeriotiye pf. 


mid. of xaracTíQo, I prick, goad, 
brand. | Or fr. xac T5; Borie 
for xxords, a thong. 
with thongs. {J Or fr. xacris, 
a stick. 

Castimonia, chastity, Fr. 
castus; as Sanctus, Sanctimonia. 
Castor, a beaver. Kaorap. 

Castra, the order of tents 


placed by armies when they: 


keep-the field. Fr. xatacrpém, 
xaracTpÀ, xaetpa, l spread on 
the ground; As fr. crgáo ‘is 
erpaii, '' prüperly, a’ camp,” 
says Donnegan. ¥ Al. for ca- 
sitra- from casa; — ** Casarum 





! Wacltter'fa Topfer. 
tym. 


Fr. 


I beat 
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cohjunctio," says Scaliger. As 
Vicus is a collection (ofxcy) of 
houses. Tra, as in Claustra. € AI. 
from castrum, afort. Being so 
many fortresses, and, like a for- 
tress, being fortified by a' wall 
and ditch. 

Castro, I castrate. Fr. ore- 
piw, orepo, I bereave ; whence 
XATATT ELH, XacTtp, castro. «| Al. 
from castus. Castum facio. 

Castrum, a castle, fort." Pro- 
pérly, apparently, a tent, forti- 
fied by a ditch and wall; and 
so applied at length to a fort. 
See Castra. «T Or from xe- 

acras pp. of xato, I retire. 
A place to which troops retire 
for security. Or yd is to 
make to retire. «"Primà ex- 
strui coepta sunt bujusmodi loca 
ad custodiam regionis, ARCEN- - 
DOSQUE hostes," F. 
F Castus, chaste, continent, Ses 

r. xéyacras pp. of wato, I 
draw back, relibe. Costus 1s 
one who retires or abstains 
from’ any kind of vice. Varro 
explains it in one passage as 
signifying “a furtis et rapinis 
abstinens." | Al, from xéxac- 
sas, '* heis adorned ;” as applied 
to the mind, with the graces of 
virtue. 

Casus, a misfortune, mishap. 
Fr. cado, casum. Gr. wrápa. 
As that which befals us, or 
which' falls out or happens. 
Some explain it’ as a falling - 
from a former state of happiness 
or wealth. 

Casus, a caseof nouns.  Fes- 
tus: ** Quia vocabulorum formo 
in aliam atque aliam CADUNT 
effigiem." 


K 
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Cátáchisla, a close garment. 
Or, a garment shut up except 
on high days and holidays. Ka- 
TaxAeic TÓC. 

Cátálógus, an enumeration. 
Kararoyos. 

Catamitus, a corruption of 
Tavupydns, Ganymedes. In C 
for I, and T for 4, there is 
nothing new. But in T for N 
is a greater difference. (See Car- 
tilago.) Some derive it from 
xarà and polos, for catamisthus, 
catamithus : ** puer meritorius." 
But some latitude must be al- 
lowed to ancient and popular 
corruptions. 

Cataphracta, suit of armor, 
breastplate, &c. Fr. xaráQgax- 
Tog, armed. 

Càtàpulta, a catapult. Kara- 
' SéATYs. 

Cataracta, Catarrhacta, a ca- 
taract; dam; portcullis. Kara- 
paxtns, xarappaxrns. 

Catascopus, a spy. 
ex0w0s. 

Catasta, a cage or stall in 
which slaves were exposed. to 
sale that their limbs might be 
exhibited. Also, some machine in 
which criminals were placed to 
be tortured. Fr. xaracraw, 
xaTacTO, I place, fix. 

Catastus, a slave purchased 
from the catasta. But the read- 
ing is much disputed. 

Catar, crippled. Fr. xara- 
yo, xarazwo, I break. The 
Greeks say xarsayws Toug wodas. 
«| Al. for cadaz, fr. cado. One 
who is perpetually slippiug. 

Catechesis, Catéchizo, &c. 
Greek words. 

Cateia, a missile weapon. 


Kará- 


€AT———CAT 


Of northern origin. Virgil: 
“TEUTONICO ritu soliti tor- 
quere catetas.”" | 


Catella, a little chain. For 
catenella fr. catena. | 
Caténa, a chain. Fr. 30, to 


bind; whence x«ra$6o, xabo, 
then cadena, as Habeo, Habena. 
{ Or from xaréw, I let down, 
suspend. J Al. for canitena, 
from canes teneo. As properly 
8 dog-chain.* 

Caterva, a troop, battalion. 
Of northern origin. Vegetius: 
** Macedones, Graci, Dardani 
PHALANG ES habuerunt; Galli 
atque. Celtiberi pluresque barba-' 
rice nationes catervis utebantur 
in prelio; Romani LEGIONES 
babent." ‘* Cat, war, warfare, 
battle, was an old Celtic word. 
Boxhorn in Lex. Ant. Bnt.: 
* Cad, a fight: Catorfa, catyr- 
fa, a military crowd, from 'Tyr- 
fa, turba. Hence caterva." W.5 

Cathedra, a seat, chair. Kaf- 
edpa. 

.üthólicus, universal. 
oAuxds. 

Catillo, I lick (catillos) dishes, 
feed greedily. QJ Or, I 
about licking dishes asa (catsl- 
lus) whelp. ' 

Catillus, a little (catinus) dish, 
For catinellus. Also, a whelp. 
Fr. catulus. ' 


Kab- 


! Wachter refers it to the Belgic kat- 
ten ; which is the same as the Suedish 
kasta and our cast, the first T (as Wach- 
ter says) being softened into S. 

2 Al. from kar' £ya, i.e. «Is xaf fra. 
A chain consisting of links one after the 
SAL from die, I link arrange 

L from » I link, jois, e 
whence «xarelpw, then caterca, as Sylva, 
Arvam. Al. from xarepdw. 


CAT——CAY 


Cáfinum, Cátinus, a large 
Gish or platter. From the Sici- 
lian xri» or x&rayo. J Al. 
from xtyaras pp. of xo, x 5o, 
I hold, contain. 

Catlaster, a grown boy, strip- 
ling. For catulaster fr. catulus, 
(as Poéta, Poetaster) a whelp. 
A grown cub. | 

tomidio : See Appendix. 

Catonium, the shades below. 
Fr. x&ro, below. 

Catta, a kind of ship. Of 
northern origin. Bryant: 
*€ There are vessels at this day, 
which are common upon, the 
northern parts of the English 
coast, and are called cats.” 

Catilus: See Appendix. 

Cátülus, a give or iron collar 
worn by slaves. Dacier: “ It 
seems to have meant at first a 
(catuli) dog's collar. As oxdrak 
is used for a puppy and an iron 
chain.” 

Catumeum: See Appendix. 

Catus, a cat. Todd: ** Sax. 
cat, Teutonic katz, Persian and 
modern French chat, low Latin 
catus, catius." YJ Some refer 
it to catus, cunning. 

Catus, cunning, artful. For 
cavitus fr. caveo, cavitum, I am 
wary. ¥ Al. from xtyaras pp. 
of yaw, vate, | retire, get away. 
«T ^But arro says that catus 
properly signifies acute, shrill; 
ind that the sense of acute, 
sunning, is metaphorical, En- 
nus: ‘* Jam cata signa feré so- 
utum dare voce parabant." We 
uight thus refer catus to a word 

‘ards formed from xéyartas from 
.e verb yam, from which have 
$gen various words expressive 
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of sharpness or cutting, as ce, 
cxt, xápyagos (for xdpos by 
redupl.), yapacow, axápidog, &c. 

Cauda, a tail. For cavda, 
cavida (as from Aviceps is Au- 
ceps) fr. caveo (as Aveo, Avi- 
da): As being that which Na- 
ture has provided to animals for 
a guard or protection of the 
hinder parts of their bodies. 
Hence applied improperly to 
the tails of fishes, birds, &c. 
«| ** Fr. cado. Because it hangs 
er falls down behind.” ‘Tt. 
From cado is cadiva, whence 
cadva, cadua, cauda. 

Cauder: See Appendix. 

Cavea, a hollow place, cave, 
den. Fr. cavus. Also, the ca- 
vity or hollow made by the seats 
of the theatres; the seats them- 
selves; the theatre; and am- 
phitheatre. ‘‘ Cavez nomine 
cüm theatrum, tum amphithea- 
trum dictum, quód intertor pars 
concava esset, capaci quadam 
profunditate," V. 

Caveo, I beware, take heed, 
avoid; l see to, look to, provide 
for. Fr. yatw, (from yaa, 
whence yalw) J retire, get away. 
Thus caveo is defined by For- 
cellini ** fugito, declino, evito." 
Caveo is from yaétw, as valo, 
gaVio; vale, paVio. 

Caverna, a hollow place; 
cavern. Fr, cavus. So Laterna, 
fEterua. 

Cavillor, I reason unfairly, 
argue captiously, quibble. Fr. 
caveo, as Sorbeo, Sorbillo. Ex- 
plained well by Scheide: ** Ca- 
veo mihi ac sUBTERFUGIO 
identidem." And by Vossius: 
* TERGIVERSOR ne vera cogar 
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noscere." J Al. from cavus, 
hollow, vain, futile. ** Cavij- 
lor: subtiles et INANES quz- 
Stiones moveo." F. 

Caula, a sheepfold, pen. 
Fr. aban, aad. As S is not 
only put for H as in Sex from 
&, but is added as in Si from 
ei; so C may be not only put 
for H as in Ceterus from éregos, 
but added as in the case before 
us. (| Al. for caveola, fr. ca- 
vus. ‘** Lucretius favors this 
opinion, who often uses caula 
for a hollow place: Per caulas 
corporis omnes, &c." V. But 
in such cases the use may be 
metaphorical. 

Caulis, the stalk or stem of a 
shrub or herb ; specially, a cab- 
bage stalk. KavMs. 

Caune, figs. From Caunos, 
a town of Caria. 

Cavo, I hollow. Fr. xd, 
(as dios, DiVus,) whence x ava, 
I open, gape. Or fr. xo, 
whence xmro, (as daw, ir), 
oxantw, I excavate. ¥ 
Celtic kaw is hollow." W. 

Caupo, a viutuer, innkeeper, 
huckster. Fr. xaów» for xm», 
(as votcos for vócoc,) a manger, 
and hence a stall; and a stall 
for provisions ; . whence XANNAOS, 
which is much the same as cau- 
po. Lennep: ‘ Kéxy proprié 
notat presepe unde animalia 
edunt ; transiit ad locum ubi pas- 
cuntur animalia, TUM UB! ES- 
CULENTA PROSTANT VENA- 
Lia.” ** Gotb. kaupan, Germ. 
haven, is to buy, traffic." W. 

aupona,aninn. Fr.caupo, 
Onis. 
Caurus, Corus, the north-west 
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wigd. Parkhurst: ** From the 
Hebrew KR, cold. Vigil 
Spirantes FRIGORA cauré.” 

The word xagos occurs in 

e New Testament for the 
north-west. Whether this be 
formed from the Latin, or the 
Latin from the Greek word, 
the reader will decide. 

Causa, Caussa, a cause, 
reason, motive; alleged cause, 
pretext, excuse; reason of de- 
bate, cause of accusation or 
trial, A cause, suit, lawsuit. 
* Sensus a caus’ que in que- 
stione est ad causam litigiosam 
translatus, Ut Gr. airía" W. 
A side, party, the ground or 
principle of support or oppo- 
sition, as we speak of ‘The Pro- 
testant cause. Cause or ground 
of ailment or disease ; &c. Fr. 
xavow fut. of xavw, xaio, I burn, 
inflame, kindle. As inflaming 
or exciting to action. That is, 
from xa)ci;, as pausA from 
waucIx. Y Or for cavsa fr. 
caveo, cavsi, cavsum, as Jubeo, 
Jubsi, Jubsum. The first sense 
of causa being supposed to be, 
excuse, pretext. ‘‘ Causam di- 
cere, significat excusationem 
afferre, utcumque se DEFEN- 
DERE." F. Caveo bearing here 
the same sense as in Cavillor ; 
1. e. subterfugio.' 

Causia, a broadbrimmed hat. 
Kavcla. Also, a mantet or 





! Vossius gives another reason for its 
derivation from caveo: ** Cum, ut cavere 
juris vox est ; ita et causa sit, immo cau- 
sidici vocentur, quia causas rcrum pluri- 
mim expediunt." But careo, even as a 
law term, never seems to be connected in 
meaning with causa. 
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covomd svay used in sieges. 
** Quis, sieut causa solem, ita 
vinea saxa et tela, capit defen- 
dant.” F. 

Causor, I plead or pretend 
(causam) an excuse. 

Causticus, caustic. Kavorsxés. 
. Cauter, Cautérium, Cauteri- 
zo: Greek words. 

Cautes, a ragged rock. Fr. 
caveo, cautum. Applied pri- 
marily to a dangerous crag on 
the sea-shore or out at sea, of 
which it is necessary for a pilot 
to be wary. Cesar: *'* Naves 
nihil saxa et cautes TIME- 
BANT." Al. from cavatus, 
cavius, cautus. 

Cautus, wary, provident. Le- 
gally provided against assault, 
legally secured. Fr. caveo, ca- 
vitum, cavtum, cautum. 

. Caous, hollow. Fr. cavo. 

Ce, a postfix, as in Hicce. 
From xy, or xs, or ys. 

.. Cedo, I give place, yield, re- 

tire, depart, go; yield, give up. 

Fr. im, Y9)93», formed from 

soci: lone of 3éya?a pf. mid. 
aloo. 

Cédo, give me, feteh me, 
show me; explain to me, tell me. 
Also, pardon me. That is, cedo 
veniam, Formed from cedo, or 
sllied.to. it. The difference in 
the quantity of the first. syllable 
may well be accounted for by 
€&do becoming a quick word in 
conversation. 

Cédrus, the cedar tree. 


Byos. 


Ké- 


* From xéenda (perf. mid. of «df same 
as xdfw) is x55ss. 
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Céleno, one of the Harpies. 
Fr. xs), black. 

Celéber, célébris, renowned, 
famous, talked of, much resorted 
to, frequented, as m Cicero: 
* Loci plani an montuosi, cede- 
bres an deserti." From xaAées, sos, 
transp. xéAo;, eos, renown. Ber, 
bris, as in Saluber, Salubris ; 
Funebris ; &c. [| Some sup- 
pose celeber to mean swift, as in 
Accius: * Celebri gradu gressum 
accelerasse decet." Here it may 
be referred to xeAó (fut. of xéa- 
Aw), whence celer. 

Céler, swift. Fr. xex2 (whence 
xéAns, a race-horse) fut. of x£A- 
Aw, L urge, impel. As axis fr. 
dxa pf. of de. Or at once fr. 
xéanc, /Eol. xéAnp. 

Céléres, three hundred horse- 
men chosen by Romulus as a 
body guard. From their ra- 
pidity. Or fr. xéays, /Eol. xéanp, 
a race horse; whence xeAyritw, 
I ride on horseback. 

Céles, a swift-sailing vessel ; 
a race-horse. Keays. 

Cellu : See Appendix. 

Cello, (whence antecello, &c.y 
I move, drive, urge. Ksddw. 

Celo, I hide, secrete, conceal. 
From a verb »»xáw, "à, 
formed from x7Ads, a box, chest. 
«| Al. from xàeío, I shut up; 
transp. xsiAw, whence celo, as 
from Aeio; is Levis. €«[ Wachter 
refers to Celtic celu, Quayle to 
Celtic kelym.* € ** From the 
Chaldee CLA.” V. 

Celoz, a fly-boat. 

Celsus, erect, lofty, 


Fr. x£Ax;. 
high. 


? Wachter in Helen. 
sical Journal, Vol. 3. 


Quayle in Clas- 
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Fr. cello, cedsum, I move, move 
up. So Excelsus from Excello. 
Cenchris, a .kind of snake. 
Keyxpis. 
enseo seems to mean pro- 
perly, as Recenseo does, I count, 
reckon. ‘The Romans were 
ordered by Servius *' censere 
bona sua,” to sum up or count 
their goods and declare the sum 
to him. The business of the 
Censors was “ censere populi 
wvitates, soboles, et pecunias," 
to count or compute the ages, 
children, and property of the 
people, that they might fix what 
each man should pay to the 
state. Hence censeo is, I assess, 
tax, rate. Again, from meaning 
to reckon, censeo (like Aeylto- 
pas) is, I estimate, reason, come 
to a conclusion, judge, think, 
(as we say, I reckon so); hence, 
] determine, resolve; and, in 
regard to a legislative body, I 
decree. Fr. xévoas, to prick. 
Thus Dispungo is explained by 
Forcellini ** supputo sive nu- 
mero, quasi PUNCTO NOTO." 
Haigh explains it similarly in 
its sense of decreeing : ** Censeo 
might at first mean to vote by a 
point or mark, aud thereby 
show one's choice or opinion." 
«| Others suppose N added as 
in Frango, &c., and censeo to 
be put for ceseo from the He- 
brew CS, he computed. 
«| Jones: ** The origin of cen- 
seo is perhaps wévecis, (ytvois,) 
production: and signifies to 
number one's family or effects." 
Censor, one who (censet) 
rates or assesses the people. 
Census, a valuation or as- 
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sessment of estates, a cessing, 
taxing ; a book of rates or as- 
sessments; goods, effects, pro- 
perty assessed. Fr. censeo, cen- 
sum. 

Centaureum, the herb cen- 
taury. Kevyraupeioy. 

Centaurus, a centaur. 


TaUgOS. n 

Centimlis or Centimalis fis- 
tula, a surgical instrument. 
Facciolati: ** A xévrnpa, a. xev- 
Tío, pungo. Est enim apta ad 
paracentesin."! 

Cento, Gnis, a patched gar- 
ment made up of several shreds 
or rags of various colors; a 
composition formed by joining 
scraps from different authors. 
Soft for centro fr. xévrpwv, wvos, 
as Flagellum for FlagRellum, 
Flagito for FlagRito. QJ Or 
from xeyréc, xsyró, whence xéy- 
TPO. 

Centrum, the centre or mid- 
dle point of a circle or sphere. , 
A hard knot in timber or marble 
which mars tools. — Kévrpoy. 

Centum, hundred, Fr. axa-. 
roy, whence éxyrov (as vice versa 
setudAras for rérudNras), then 
xeyroy, centum. Or N isadded,. 
as in deNsus: then from éxaréy 
we have xsaróv, xerov, cetum, 
centum. Or txariy, éxriv, xeroy.* 

Centüria, applied to a squa- 
dron of a (centum) hundred 


Ki»- 





! It might be referred to xerréw for 
another cause; for Forcellini defines it 
* instrumentum multis FOR AMINIBUS Mis 
nutisque pertusum." 

? Haigh: '* Fr. kevréw, kevrà, to 
prick. Because they probably made a 
point at every hundred," 
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borse, to the subdivision of the 
Romans into hundreds, &c. 

Centurio, a captain over a 
(centum) hundred infantry. 

Centussis, a hundred asses. 
Fr. centum asses. As [nsalto, 
Insulto. 

Cepa. See Cepa. 

Céra, wax; a bust or image 
of wax; a waxen tablet, register, 
roll, paper, will. K»póc. ** Celt. 
keir." Quayle. 

Cérastes, a horned serpent. 
Kepaorys. 

Cérasus, a cherry-tree. Ké- 
gars. 

Céraules, a trumpeter. 


a 


Ke- 


Ge 

Céraunus, Céraunia gemma, 
the thunderstone. — Fr. xepauvdc, 
thunder. 

Cerbérus, the infernal dog. 
Kio epos. 

Cercópithecus, a marmoset. 
Kapxoxityxos. 

Cercops, Opts, a monkey. 
Ktoxon. 

Cercurus, a kind of light ship. 
Kipxoupos. 

erdo, a mean mechanic. 

Fr. xégbos, gan. One who by 
every possible way gets gain in 
trade. | 

Cérebrosus, crazy, headstrong, 
passionate. As affected in th 
(cerebrum) brain. 

Cércbrum, the brain; the 
mind, sense. Fr. xépas, which 
Hesychius interprets (inter alia) 
xegary, the head. Brum, as m 
Candelabrum. 

Cerémonia, See Cerimonia. 

Céres: See Appendix. 

Céreus, a wax light. Fr. 
cera. 
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Cérintha, a kind of honey- 
suckle. Knplvby. 

Cerno, I sift; toss about; 
I distinguish, judge between. 
decide, determine; resolve, am 
determined; discern, descry ; 
perceive, comprehend. Fr. xpí- 
yo, (xlovw) I sift; and, 1 judge. 
The perfect crevi is from creno 
transposed from cerno, as Sper- 
no, Spreno, Sprevi. 

Cerno, I contend, fight. That 
is, I determine or settle a dis- 
pute by fighting. Or, I deter- 
mine or settle my life by fight- 
ing: for Ennius has: ‘ Nam 
ter sub armis malim v1TAM cer- 
nere, Quam &c." Cerno may 
be to endanger, as Discrimen is: 
danger from cerno. 

Cerno hereditatem is explain- 
ed by Varro: CoNsTiTUO me 
heredem esse, ‘* Cernere est, 
decernere se heredem esse et 
bzreditatem acceptare." F 

Cernuus, hanging down the 
head, bowing forwards. Fr. 
cerno, as Irrigo, Irriguus; Pas- 
co, Pascuus. For “ cernuus 
terre." ** Quód terram cernat," 
says Nonius, {J Al. from xépas, 
the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Falling on the head... As xvfic- 
tan from xí». 

Ceróma, an oil tempered with 
wax, with which wrestlers were 
anointed. Kipopa. 

Cerritus, frenzical. For ce- 
reritus, 1. e. percussus a Cerere, 
struck by Ceres. {J Al. from 
x£oac, the head. (See Cerebrum.) 
Affected in the head. 

Cerrus, 

Certo, I contend, strive. For 
cerato from cerno, supine cer- 
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nitum,, h contend. Al from Cete, large sea-fishes. Miry. 
cretum (supine ofcerne), transp. | Cetéroqut, otherwise. See 
cerium. Alioqui. 

Certus, determined, resolved; — Cetérüm, but. 'That is. other- 
established ;, having a:thing well wise. Fr oeterus. As à»à 
established, well founded, sure,, from dAAog. 


certain, &c. From.cerno,. cer- 
nitum, certum. 

Cérüchi, the cords or ropes 
by which the two. ends of the 
sailyards are managed.  KepoU- 


Ob 

Cervical, a pllow. Fr. cer- 
v2, 1C1$, 

Cervisia, a kind of beer om 
ale. A Gaulish word. Pliny: 
** Zythum ip /Egypto, . ceria. in: 
Hispania, cervisia et. plura ge-: 
nera in Galliá alüsque provin-: 
ciis,"! 

Cerviz, 

Cérussa : See Appendix. . 

Cervus, a stag. Fr. xspas, a: 
horn, whence cerivus, cervus. 
See Acvum.., Homer. has £Aago» 





Ov. 0" 

Cervus, a. forked. stake, pali- 
sade; a forked beam with which: 
cottages were propped. As 
resembling, the horns (cervorum) 
of. stags. 

Cespes: See Cespes. 

Cesso, I give over, intermit; 


am tardy. Fr. cedo, cedsum, ces-- 


sum. 
Cestus, the girdle.of' Venus. 
Keords. 


! € The derwation of cervisia from . 


Cereris vis, was that of men who were 


ignorant that very'many Latm words are - 


to be sought from the Celts. Hence the 
many ridiculous etymologies of Varro and 
Isidorus."  Leibnit, quoted by Wachter, 
who mentions the:Celtic ewrw/; whiclr is 
the same as cervigias, 


Ceterus, other. From érepos, 
the aspirate changed to C, as 
otherwise to S. | Al: from 
xai &rsgog, c/Eterus. But For- 
cellini‘states the reading of c E- 
terus to be entirely preferable, 

Cetra, a short square leathern 
target, used by the Moors and. 
Spaniards. “ It might seem to 
be put for ceutra, xsjrpa,. fr. 


xéxsuroi) pp. of xsóóg, l hide. 


But it is plainly a Moorish 
word." V. 

Ceu, like as. For ceut’, ftom. 
xeUT, |. e. xeuTe, xa] eure, " aud. 


just as.”  ‘“ From Hebr. ke.” 


Céveo, to wag the tal as^ a 
dog ;* to fawn, like Gr; 
Er. cteo, cievi, whence cieveo, 
ceveo. ¥ Al. from cevi pf. of a. 
verb ceo, xéw, allied to xf», I 
move. Lennep: '. Kéus, im- 
pello: a MoTU qui originali 
ejus verbo x» designatur." 

Chalcidicum : See Appendix. 

Chalo, Y let down, slacken. 
Xara. 

Chalybs, steel; asword. Xa- 


Chameleon, a chameleon, Xa- 
poiAday. 

Chamuleus, a cart, Xapovaxer.: 

Chaos, a. vast depth, &e: 
Xáos. 


* Etiam, clunes 'M0v£o à&$pobuwiagvi- 
KOS. T , 
3 Al. for seveo fr. cebo, to shake. 
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Character, a mark impressed 
on anything ; character or style 
of writing. Xapaxrip. 

Chárazo, I scratch, Fr. ya- 

&Eo fut. of yagácco. 
e" Charisma’ Charistia, Charts- 
ticon: Greek words. 

Charites, the Graces.  Xá- 


pires. 
Charon, Charon. —Xágov. 
- Charonium, hell. From ya- 
peveioy, which Donnegan ex- 
plains ** a dark cavern or grotto, 
seeming a passage to the infer- 
nal regions.” But the reading is 
dubious. 
Charta, paper ; a book, &c. 


X Se 
“Charybdis, Charybdis. Xa- 
ulis. 
Chasma, a yawning, opening. 
Xác pa. 
Chele, the arms of a scorpion, 
claws of a crab-fish. Xnaai. 
Chélydrus, a kind of water- 
snake.  XeA)po,. 
Chzlys, a harp, &c. Xedus. 
Chittarches, a commander 
over a thousand men. Xirsapyns. 
Chimera, the monster. Xi- 


5 
Chiragra, the gout in the 

hand, &c. Xugeypea. 
Chirügrüphum, a handewri- 

fing ; note of hand, &c. Xai- 


v. 
hsrónómon, a graceful ges- 
ticulator. Xespovopcay. 
Chlamys, a cloak, XAapis. 
Choragus, one who had the 
charge of furnishing dresses, &c. 
to the actors. Xopayis, Doric for 


Xem. 
Choraules, a minstrel. — Xog- 
QUA6. 
Etym. 
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Chorda, the string of a musi- 
cal instrument; a cord, Xogd¥. 
Chordus, Cordus, 

Choréa, a dance. 

Chóreus, atrochee. — Xopeiog. 

Chors, chortis; and. Cors, 
cortis, a yard, pen, fold, coop. 
Fr. xégres. YY Or for cohors, 
the same as chors. 

Chorus, a chorus, dance, &c. 
Xopós. 

Chrestus, a mistaken mode of 
writing Christus by the Ro- 
mans. 

Christus, Jesus Cnunisr. 
Xpiords. : 

Chronica, chronicles. Xgo- 
vind. 

Chrysolithus, a 
Xpucorsbos. 

Ciborium, a large drinking 
cup.  Kifdpioy. 

Cibus: See Appendix. 

Cicada: See Appendix. 

Cicatriz, & scar. Properly, 
a scar from a burn. For cicau- 
triz. From xavr3e, 490s, whence 
xautypito, i burn with a hot 
iron; fut. xavryplow, /Eol. xav- 
typliw, xavrplzo, redupl. xixav- 
tpikw. 

^ccus. Plautus: ** Eluas 
tu an exungare, ciccum non in- 
terduim:" | would not give a 
straw. Fr. xixxoc, explained by 
Donnegan, ** the paring of fruit ; 
metaph. a worthless thing." 

Cicer, a vetch, chick-pea. 
* From Hebr. kikkar, a round 
mass." Tt. 

Cichóreum, the herb succory. 
Ky ópuioy. 

Cicindela, a — glow-worm. 
From candeo, redupl. cicandeo, 
(as Titillo from TiAAw, Peperci 

L 








Xopela. 


chrysolite. 


$2 


from Parco,) whence cicandela, 
ctcsndela, 

Ciconia : See Appendix. 

Cicur, tame, mild. From a 
ward zéxos, (the same ag wéxwy, 
mild,) /Eol. xéwop, xéxop, whence 
cicor, (as lIber was formerly LE- 
ber; and as nlger, plico, for 
n Eger, pl Eco,) then cicur. 

Cicuta, 

Cieo, [ move, stir, rouse, ex- 
cite; call upon, summon, i. e. 
make to move. As ** Ciere ali- 
quem in pugnam." Fr. xiéw, 
from xfo whence cio. 

Cilicium (textum), a close 
cloth made of goats’ hair. ** As 
being best woven from the hair 
of the Cilician goats, which was 
long and shaggy." V. 

Cilium, the utmost edge of 
the eyelid from which the eye- 
lashes grow; the eyelid itself. 
Fr. yeidos, sog, an edge, rim. 
«| Or from xd fut. of xiAAo, I 
move. From the perpetual mo- 
tion of this part. Or the second 
À in xiAAm is changed to I, as 
aAAos becomes allus. 

Cillus,an ass. KsAags. 

Cimex, —— — 





Cinedus, wanton, &c.  Kí- 
vetiDog. 
Cinara, an arüchoke. Ki» 


v&pa. 

Cincinnus, a gurled lock of 
hair. Fr. xixivvog. 

Cingo, I gird, tie about, en- 
eampass. Fr. circumago, (I 
drive or draw round,) cut down 
Into cimgo, cingo. ¥ Al. soft 
for zingo, changed from zongo, 
(as clnis from xOvs, Imbris 
from "OpBgos,) from zona or 
zona ugo, as from Lite or Lite- 
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ago ia Litigo; from Jure or 
Jure-ago is Jurgo; from Mitis 
is Mitigo ; from Purus is Purgo, 

Cintfes, Cyniphes, Scynipkes, 
Scinifes, small flies or gnata. 
Fr. xvieres and oxviaes. 

Cinifio, one who (cineres flat) 
blows up the embers to heat the 
iron for women to frizzle their 
hair. 

Cinis, ashes. Fr. xóng, We 
have Imbris from"Opfeo;, 

Cinndmomum, ciunamon, Ki 
vepeoupoy. 

Cinnamum, cinnamon. 
VOLO. 

Cinnus: See Appendix. 

Cio, I move, stir, excite. Fr. 
xia, Í move, 

Cippus, a little square pillar, 
gravestone. ‘‘ From the Syriac 
and Chaldaic cip and cipa, a 
stone, wheuce Peter was called 
Cephas.” V. Cippus is also & 
sharp stake or palisade, mention- 
ed by Cesar in the Gallic War, 
(7,73) and seems to be a Gallic 


Kiv- 


word. ‘Hos [vallos] cippos 
[Romani] appellabant," says 
Cesar. 


Circà, around. Fr. xipxes, a 
circle. 

Circensis, relating to the Cir- 
cus. ‘* Circense tomentum" was 
coarse flocks or stuffing sold in 
the Circus to the poorer sort to 
make beds of. "lurnebus sup- 
poses it so called as having been 
suewed on the ground originally 
at the Ludi Circenses. 

Circinus, a pair of compasses. 
An instrument with which (ciret) 
circles are described. 

Circier, about, somewhere 
about. Fr. circá, around, about. 
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Circitis olea, a kind of oblong 
olive. Fr. xepxlc, same as Lat. 
RADIUS, which is another name 
of this olive. 

Circitor, a watchman, sol- 
dier on guard, overseer. Fr. 
circlm itum. One who goes 
round. 

Circius ventus. — ** It is called 
Cercius by Cato. It is doubt- 
ful which way it should be writ- 
ten, — Salmasius thinks it is a 
Sicilian word, and reads Kepxlay 
for Arpxiay in ‘Theophrastus on 
Winds. Some derive it from 
circus or xipxos, from the boister- 
ous nature of this whirlwind. 
Cambden derives it from the 
Celtic, as according to Gellius 
and Seneca it blows from Gaul 
through Italy, and as cyrcá 
means among the British, impe- 
tuosity or violence." V. 

Circtlator, a mountebank, 
&c. As getting round them 
(circulos) crowds of men. Or 
because (circulat) he wanders 
about. 

Uircülus, a circle; anything 
circular, Fr. circus. 

Circdm, around. — Fr. xigxos, 
a circle. 

Circumfraneus, a quack doc- 
tor. — Circüm fora versans. 

Circus, a circle ; the Circus, 
as being round. — Kipxos. 

Ciris, a kind of Jark. ** The 
Poets fable that Scylla, the 
daughter of Nisus, was meta- 
morphosed : and was called Ci- 
ris, as having privily cut her 
father's bar on which the fate of 
his kingdom rested. Fr. xelgo, 
I cut. Ovid: Plumis in avem 
mutata vocatar Ciris, eta TON- 
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so est hoc nomen adepta ca- 
pillo.” F. 

Cirnea, a can, jug. Fr. xig- 
veo, | mix. As xpat3o fr. xs- 
gio, xodo. 

Cirrus, “a lock or curl of 
hair; also, the tuft of feathers 
or crest on the heads of certain 
birds; also, a fringe or border 
at the end garments." F. ** Kip- 

s, same as cxljpoc, scirrhus, a 

ard knotty tumor. Hence 
cirrus, a knot of hair." Salmas. 
«| ** From xójjos Lol. of xépaos.” 
Salm. | As"Opg poc, Imbris.' 

Cis, on this side. Fr. xsic', 
xeice, ** ad illum locum,” to that 
point and no further. So that 
whatever is within the space ex- 
tending to that point, is (cis) 
on this side of it. «| Al. from 
xelrw, fut. of xslo, 1 sever, part. 
q Or suppose,—as S is put for 
H in Sic for Hic, and as C 
takes the place of H in Ceterus 
from" Eregos,—s0 cis is for his, 
i.e. in his locis, opposed to “in 
illis locis.” See Uls. 

Cisium: See Appendix. 

Cisorium, the edge of a wea- 


pon. Fr. cisum for casum. 
With which we cut. 
Cista, a chest, box. — Kíoery. 


‘Todd: ** Sax. cest, Germ. kist, 
Welsh cist." 

Cisterna, a cistern. Fr. cista, 
as Laterna, Lucerna. 

Citer, on this side. Fr. cis, 
whence cister, as Sub, Subter. 


‘Then from cister 1s cisterus, 


wheuce citerus. 





1 Al. from a verb kípe, to curve; perf. 


iéxipka, whence xipxos, a circle. Forcel- 
lini defines cirrus ** capillus contortus.” 
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Cithara, a harp. 

Cité, speedily, sóon. 
(us. . 

Cito, I move, excite, rouse ; 


Kibapa. 
Fr. ci- 


summon, i. e. make to go. Fr. 
cio, citum. 

Citrá, on this side. "That is, 
ex cileré parte. 

Citrus, the citron tree. **A 


Latin word, which the Romans 
received not from the Greeks, 
but from the Africans. ‘The 
ancient Greeks did not use the 
word xitpos. The most ancient 
Grecian who used the word xl- 
tpiov is Juba, as appears from 
Athenwus.” V. 

Citus, moved, excited. Ex- 
cited or exciting myself in my 
course, quick. From cio. 

Civilis, courteous, polite. 
Acting as becomes (cirem) a 
citizen. So aoreios for &c- 
TÓg. 

Civis, a citizen. Fr. coeo, 
CO?tl,' coivi, civi, as Olyo;, Voi- 
num, Vinum. [sidorus: ‘‘Cives 
vocati quód in unum _coeuntes 
vivant, ut vita communis et or- 
natior sit et tutior.” | Al. 
from civi pf. of cio or cieo. 
* Quia cives sunt VOCAT! in 
unum corpus.” V.* 

Civitas, an assemblage (ci- 
vium) of citizens, a city. 

Clades, overthrow, destruc- 
tion, disaster. Fr. xAaény formed 
fr. xéxAacras pp. of xAdw, to 
break; whence xAadages is bro- 





! So from Vexi, the perfect of Veho, 
is Vexillum ; from Anxi is Anxius. So 
perhaps from Nosco, Novi, is Novimen. 

* Vossius adds: '* A alo, eo, vado: 
quód in unum vzNrANT coetum." 
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ken or fragile. Q Or from 
xAadaw, ©, to cut off young 
shoots, amputate, destroy. €] Or 
from xAados, a young shoot. 
Said properly of young shoots 
overwhelmed, as Calamitas from 
Calamus. 

Clam, privily, secretly. Fr. 
xAfgqua, anything taken or done 
by stealth. That is, xarà xAsp- 
pea, by stealth. €[ Festus says 
that it was anciently written ca- 
lim; and some therefore refer 
clam to xd&duppa, formed from 
xexcrupas pp. of xaAómzTo, l| 
cover, However, it is not at 
all certain that clam was the 
same word as calim. 

Clamo, [ cry out, cry aloud. 
Fr. xéxaAapas, Doric of xéxAg- 
pos, pp. of xa^éo, I call, call 
out. (| Al. from xdAadpa, a 
whining, crying. €«[ Al. from 
xAàljo, Í utter a loud cry. 

Clancülum, privily. A di- 
minutive for clamculum, fr. 
clam. So from Senatus is Se- 
naticulum, Senaculum. 

Clandestinus, secret, hidden. 
For clamdestinus fr. clam. If 
D is inserted, (as in Indigeo) 
clandestinus may be compared 
with [ntestinus. 

Clango, | sound asa trumpet. 
KA&yyo. 

Clarigo, 1 demand with a 
loud voice amends of an enemy 
for injuries done. Fr. clarus, 
as Mitis, Mitigo; or fr. clare 
“go, as from Lite-ago is Litigo. 

liny: ‘Cam ad hostes clari- 
gatumque mitterentur, id est, 
res raptas clare repetitum." 

Clarus, sheeny, bright, splen- 
did, famous. Fr. yAagà; or 
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qavpóc,! formed fr. yAdw or 
y^«bo, whence yAauxis, bright, 


and yAaveca, | shine. Com- 
pare Gloria. 
Classicum, the sound of. a 


trumpet; a trumpet. As being 
used to call the (classes) classes 
of the Roman people to an as- 
sembly. Or classicus was the 
primary word; one whose busi- 
ness it was to do so, a trum- 
peter. 

Classicus, belonging to the 
Classici, those of the first and 
highest (c/assis) class of Roman 


writers. Hence “ classici scrip- 
tores.” 
Classis. ‘* A class, company, 


order, or rank of citizens; one 
of the five Divisions of the 
Roman people made by Ser- 
vius. A fleet of ships of war; 
an armament. It was formerly 
said of land forces.” F. From 
xéxAagcat pp. of xác, to break. 
A fraction of the citizens, or of 
an army, or of a navy, as a 
squadron. { Al. from xAdaccis, 
Dor. of xA3ecig for xAjoss, a 
convocation or summoning of 
the citizens to a meeting, or of 
soldiers to the field, or of sailors 
to the sea. ¥ Al. for calassis fr. 
calo, | call, summon. 
Clathri, Clathra, balusters. 
KAabpa, Doric of xAz6pa. 
lata, a club, cudgel. For 
claa, (as ois, oVis) fr. xAác, to 
break, and so mutilate; whence 
xAapBos is mutilated. {| Al. 
from xoA&wTo, to beat; fut. 9. 


! * CrgAm: Dutch, klacr ; Germ. klar ; 
Welsh claer; Lat. clarus ; Gr. yAav- 
póés." Todd. TAavpds is in Hesychius. 
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xoAaBa, xrAaBa, whence claba, 
clava. Or from pf. xexdAadga, 
whence xoAaQ3, xAady, x^aQd, 
clava. «| Al. from xAddos, a 
stick ; whence cladiva, (as Ca- 
diva,) clava. €[ Al. from the 
North. ** Kolb Germ, dicitur 
Latinis clava, Cambris Celtic& 
lingua utentibus clwppa, Suecis 
klubba, Anglis club, Sorabis 
klapa." W. € Vossius refers 


to the Hebrew CLPH, to 
strike. 

Claudico, I halt, limp. Fr. 
claudus. As Fodico. 


Claudo, I shut, close. Fr. 
xAnitw, fut. 2. xanide, Dor. xAai- 
89, whence cla Vido, then claudo, 
as Aviceps, Auceps. 

Claudus, lame. That is, 
mutilated. Fr. xAd@ or xAafw, 
to mutilate; whence claidus, 
(as Frigeo, Frigidus,) clavidus, 
then claudus, as aViceps, aU- 
ceps. € | Al. for cladus fr. 
xAab»» from xéxAacra) pp. of 
XÀdm, 

Clavis, a key. Fr. xacis, Ion. 
xAnis, Dor. xAats, whence claVis, 
as ois, oVis. 

Claustrum, a bar, bolt. Fr. 
cluudo, clausum, as Rado, Ra- 
sum, Rastrum.  Trum is from 
Gr. pov, as in KAfjierpov ; or is 
from Tegov, Tpov, as in BsEc, defl- 
7800y. 

Clausula, a short sentence in 
conclusion, a finishing clause. 
Fr. claudo, clausum. 

Clavus, a nail; hence, any- 
thing fixed to another, as a rud- 
der to a slip, a corn on the 
foot, a stripe or stud of purple 
with which the robes of the 
Senators and — Equites were 
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adomed. Fr. xAslo, J shut in; 
lon, xaxíe, Dor. xAaiw, xAdo, 
whence claVus. Cato has, 
** Clavis corneis OCCLUDERE.” 
Ainsworth says: ** A claudendo. 
Qudd claudat, figat, contineat." 
From claudo might be claudi- 
tus, (as Cado, Cadivus,) thence 
clauvus, clavus. J Al. from 
Kore, to thump; fut. 2. xo- 
AaBo, xXao.! 

Clemens, placid, calm, gentle, 
Fr. xéxAnuas pp. of xAaw, to 
break. Suetonius has * FRACT & 
ire,” broken, appeased, alluyed. 
Ens, somewhat as in Cliens, 
Triens, and in participles as 
Providens. J Al. from xnAjpeoy, 
(xAZpy,) formed from xsexAxj ai, 
pp. of xyAew, to soothe, calm. 
«| Al. from vA$j&ov, JEol. xA$- 
pe», enduring, patient, 

Clépo, clepsi, I thieve. Fr. 
xAexo fut. 9. of xAerro, Wo. 

Clepsydra, a water hour glass. 
KAelótoa. 

Clericus, a clergyman. 
pixds. 

Clibanarius, a cuirassier. A 
soldier armed with a breast- 
plate, formed not of rings or 
plates, but of solid iron bent 
back somehow in the form of a 
clibanus.” F. ‘Unless it is 
a Persian word. Ammianus: 
* Sparsi cataphracti equites, quos 
elibunarios dictitant Pensa. 
This however may be under- 
stood as implying that the Per- 
sians call the cataphracts by a 
term answering to the Greek 
term clibinari; and that they 


Kay- 


"« Fr. kéAAo, I drive; fut. nero, 
whence xeAdes, kAdo." Scheide. 
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were so called by the Persians 
from some kiud of resemblance 
to the clibanus.” V. 

Clibanus, a portable oven. 
KAÍBavog. 

Clieus, entis, one under the 
protection of a patron. For 
clyens fr. xAvov, ovros, listening 
to, attending to, i. e. the advice 
of his patron. | Or fr. xaAatosy, 
ovro;, celebrating, honoring. 
* Quód clientes patronos cole- 
rent et houorarent." V. J AI. 
from xaA£o, xaAeio, xAsío, 1 call 
upon, appeal to. 

Clima, a clime. Kripa. 

Clinicus, a bed-rid person; a 
physician attending such. Kas- 
vixos. Also, a gravedigger: fr. 
xAlyy, a bed. For they carried 
out the dead on litters. 

Chino, 1l bend.  KAlyo. 

C/to, the Muse. Kasia. 

Chtelle, dorsels set on the 
backs of beasts of burden, tbat 
they may carry their loads with 
greater ease. Fr. xéxasras pp. 
of xAlye. As mtended for loads 
to rest upon.” €«[ Al. for cilli- 
telle fr. cillus, an ass. «| Al. 
from xAir);, a sloping. 

 Clivus, the slope of a hill; a 
steep, cliff. Fr. xo:r)ó;, ZEol. 
xAvrc. Y As from Subseco is 
Subsecivus, and from Cado Ca- 
divus, so from clino, (whence 
énclino,) might be  clinivus, 
thence clivus. YJ Al. from the 
north, Anglo-Sax. clif, Engl. 
cliff, Germ. klippe and clece. 
All perhaps allied to our verb 


2 ** KAigía, a place for reposing in or 
resting upon.  'Agwíci kexAuséros, leaning 
on their shields." Donnegan. 
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Toa cleave. The Germ. cleve As having figures embossed on 
Wachter refers to the Island. it. (J Al. from xóxAosg, an orb; 
klifia, to climb. transp. xAvxos, whence clypus, 


Cloaca, a sink. For cluaca 
fr. cluo, I cleanse. 4 Al. for 
colluaca fr. colluo, I rinse. 

Clodo, for claudo. As 

Clostrum, for claustrum. 

Ciotho, oue of the Fates. 
Kaaba 
See 


Cluacina, or Cloacina : 
Appendix. 

Cluden, a sword or dagger 
used on the stage, and so con- 
trived that, in seeming to pene- 
trate the body, the blade in 
reality slid back into the bilt and 
(cluds soleret) was inclosed in 
it. But the reading is disputed, 

Cludo, Y shut. For claudo. 
So Cludus for Claudus. 

Clueo, I am esteemed, am 
famous. Fr. xAow, xAvév, l am 
heard of. 

Clunacülum : See Appendix. 

Clunis, the buttock. Fr. 
cluo, to cleanse. ‘ As being 
the parts through which the 
feces of the body are ejected.” 
Tt. «| Al. from yrourds, whence 
a word yAourivs, *yAovyóg, hence 
glunis, clunis. 

Cluo, same as Clueo, which 


Cluo, I cleanse. Shortened 
from colluo. YJ Or from xAdla, 
I wash, rinse; fut. xAdow, xàuà. 

Chris, easily shut. Fr. clu- 
do, clusu 

Clipeus, a shield. Fr. xa- 
AixTo, xad\uxw, xAjTo, to hide, 
cover. Or for clybeus from fut. 
2. xaXvfo, xXvBa. q Al. soft 
for clypheus fr. yavpw, | em- 
boes; whence glypho, clypho. 


as from AvKos is luPus.' 

Clysmus, Clyster, &c. Greek 
words. 

Co—, for con-—, com—. 

Coa vestis, a vest from the 
island of Cos. 

Coaetilia, felt. Fr. cogo, co. 
actum. That is, wool or hair 
stuffed close. So «lanza from 
qi. 

Coagmentum, $ fastening of 
things together. For coagimen- 
tum fr. coago, cogo, I drive tor 
gether. 

oagtilum, whatever fastens 
or binds ; runnet used in thick. 
ening or curdling milk. Fr. co- 
ago, cogo. 

Coáleo, Coalesco, 1 grow to- 
gether, unite, Xc. From co; 
alo, 1 nourish. YJ. Al. short 
for coadoleo, coadolesca. 

'0dro, I croak es a fi 
From xoa£, the sound of frogs. 

Coccum, the grain with which 
cloth is dyed of a scarlet color. 
A thread or piece of cloth dyed 
with it. Koxxog. 

Cocetum, a kind of cake made 
of honey and poppy. Fr. xuxy- 
Tov, mixed. 

Cochlea, & snail ; periwinkle ; ; 
anything in a periwinkle or spi- 
ral form, as the screw or spindle 
of a press, a pair of winding 
stairs, a pump to draw out 
water. KoyAlas. 

Cochleare, Cochlear, a spoon. 


' Al. from xAew@ fut. 2. of xAéwro, I 
steal. ‘‘Quia abscondit et FURATUR quo- 
dammodo lavam partem heminis,” F. 


Se 
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From the cochlea, whose shell 
its bowl represents. Or because 
shells were used for. spoons. 

Cocles, blind of one eye. 
From Kóx»b, (a Cyclops, as 
having one eye only) whence 
xdxdranp, as pTAn, mOla ; yPxros, 
nOctis; hence cocles, by giving 
ita Latin termination, somewhat 
as from Amn is vulpeS. 

Cocytus, a river of Hell. Ko- 
xurdg. 

Coda, for cauda. So Clodo. 

Codex, for cauder. (See Co- 
da.) The stump or stock of a 
tree. Also, a book, or volume; 
being anciently made of boards, 
smeared with wax; as some at 
this day. ‘‘ Coder, a paper 
book ; called (à codtctbus) from 
the trunks of trees; THE BARK 
whereof being stripped off serv- 
ed the ancients to write their 
books on.” Black. Also, a 
book of accounts, a memoran- 
dum book. And, a will. 

. Codicillus, dimin. of codex, 
icis. 
. Cale-Syria, hollow-Syria, as 
lying low between the high 
mountains Libanus and Antili- 
banus. Fr. xolay, hollow. 

Calo. See Calo. 

Calum. See Czlum. 

Cena, a dinner, the principal 
meal of the Romans, — Fr. xoivy 
1, e. dais, an entertainment taken 
in common with one's family or 
friends. Communis victus. 
«| Al. from aixvoy, (same as alx- 
Aoy) a supper ; transp. xaivoy. 

Canum, dirt, mire. Fr. xoi- 
yoy, unclean. Or xoiyóy 18 com- 
mon. Common refuse. 


Capio, | begin. Usually re- 
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ferred to cepi pf. of capio, I 
take in band, [ undertake. But 
the diphthong i is thus unaccount- 
ed for. . Perbaps, as Capio' is 
from xc or yaw, so from olo, 
(whence xoi, the same as 
xo, is cepio. Or, as Carropas 
ls to undertake from sro, 
whence apio; suppose that 
from coapio, coépio, (as coArcea, 
coErceo,) is capio, to under- 
take. Or may capio be for 
concipio, cut down to cospto, 
whence coepio, as coltus, co- 
Etus? 

Coérceo, | environ, keep ia. 
For coarceo. 

Cero, same as Curo, which 
see. 

Cetus, an assembly. — For 
coitus (as sOlvà, pCEua) fr. 
coeo, coitum. 

Cogtto, I ponder, consider, 
think, For coagito, as. Cosgo, 
Cogo. Sallust: ** Mibi multa 
cum animo agitanti consilium 
fuit." Horace: ‘ Hec ego 
mecum Compressis agitohabris.” 
Con in cogito refers to the va- 
riety of subjects, or increases 
the force of agito. 

Cognatus, related by, birth, 
Guatus from gnascor. . 

Cognitus, known well. For 
cognotus from gnosco. 

Cogo, | drive together, com- 
pel, collect together. For coa- 
go. . So Compello is used. Or 
co in cogo increases the force, as 
in Comprobo. 

Cohibeo, for Cohabeo, I hold, 
held in, hold off. 

Cohors, ortis, a coop; small 
inclosure. Fr. co, and hortus 
for chortus, xópros, (as Hir from 
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Xelo,) an inclosure. €| Al. from 
co, and hors, fr. dpos, (as Mors 
from Mépos) a boundary. «[ Al. 
from yépres, chortus, lengthened 
into cohortus, somewhat as Ve- 
hemens for Vemens. 

Cohors, ortis, a band of sol- 
diers or of men. Varro: '* Quód, 
ut cohors in villà ex pluribus 
tectis conjungitur et quiddam fit 
unum; sic bec ex manipulis 
copulatur cohors" ^ Vossius: 


* Quód, ut villica cohors, ita. 


militaris etiam cohors rotunda 
esse soleat, quomodo GLo- 
Bus militum dicitur." €« Al, 
from cohortor. From the idea 
of mutual excitement. 

Colaphus, a blow with the 
fist. KéAagos. 

Coleus, testiculus. A xovasis, 
unde et Culeus. 

Coliphium, a kind of dry diet 
which wrestlers took, to make 
themselves strong and firm- 
fleshed. Fr. x5», .a limb; 
ipi, . strongly, robustly. As 
making the limbs robust. 
«€ <*Salmasius deduces it fr. 
xaAgrix, the ends of the limbs 
of animals ; fr. xwAgy, 4x05, the 
ham or ankle-bone. For they 
made use of the pieces of meat 
which had least juice and mois- 
ture.” F. 

Colis, for caulis. As Cauda, 

Collega, a copartner in office. 
For comléga fr. lego, as. One 
to whom the care of a business 
(legatur) is intrusted (cum) with 
another. Plautus: ** Legatum 
est tibi negotium." 

Collegium, said properly of 
a partnership in orricE. Thus 

Etym. 
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Livy of the two Consuls: ** Nil 
concordi collegio firmius ad rem- 
publicam tuendam esse." Hence 
of a partnership in any business. 
Fr. collega. We say a Com- 
mittee from Mitto, which is the 
same as Lego. { Al. from 
ler, legis. As said of men un- 
der the same laws and regula- 
tions. 

Collicia, gutters or drains in 
the fields. Fr. /acio, I draw, 
lead. With collicte is con- 
founded colliquia, which is re- 
ferred to liquor, 1 drop, run, 
flow. 

Collido, I dash against, clash, 
bruise. Fr. /edo. That is, 
(ledo) I hurt by bringing into 
contact (cum) with. 

Collineo, I aim at or hit a 
mark. ‘That is, | aim, my eyes 
keeping on straight (cum lined 
recta) with a right line. 

Collis, a hillock, hill. Fr. 
xoAwves, xoAyóc, (as from Kopeoyy 
is "Cornix) whence colnis, and 
for softness collis, as óc T& be- 
came osSa, as Ó&pco; became 
643605, as cpópya or pveve be- 
came pupa, and as Pollucis is 
for Polducis from IlIo^v0sóxye, 
Toa8edxns. ^ «| Al.from collum, 
a neck. As 2ó$ogis not only 
a neck, but also a hillock.' 

Colluco, I cut away trees so 
as to give (lucem) light. See 
Interluco. YJ ** From Germ. 
lucke, an opening; allied to 
Aaxi;, a cleft." W. 

Collum, the neck. Fr. collis, 
a hill. ‘ Because it rises from 


1 * Fr, koA Dos, to binder." Haigh. 
M 
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the shoulders like a hill." Tt. 
It rises above the body, as a 
hill rises above the plain coun- 
try. The Greeks reverse this 
comparison in their word Ad¢os : 
** Aégos, the upper part of the 
neck of an animal—the crest, 
summit, or high peak of a moun- 
tain—a hill or eminence.” Dn.’ 

Collustro: See Illustro. 

Collivies, a conflux of dif- 
ferent impurities, properly of 
offscourings. For colluies fr. 
luo, | rinse. See Alluvies, Di- 
luvium. | So Exuvie from 
Exuo. 

Collybus, the exchange of 
coins of different kinds or of 
different countries. The profit or 
loss in such exchange. KóA^vfos. 

Collyra, a bun, roll. KoAAdpa. 

Collyrium, an external appli- 
cation for sore eyes, made in 
small round cakes; an internal 
application for fistulas. KoAdv- 
guo. 

Colo, I strain liquor through 
a cloth or sieve. Fr. óAso, dA, 
same as jA/to, l strain, filter. 
Whence culo, (as Ceterus from 
éregos,) and colo, as wTAy, mOla. 
q Al. from yvadw, xv^o, I 
squeeze out juice. XóAos in Hip- 
pocrates, says Donnegan, means 
the expressed and STRAINED 
juice of barley, called sTRAIN- 
ED ptisan. €] Al. from xovAsis, 
whence .culeus, a sack. As 
caxxeóo, I strain, fr. adxxog.* 

Cólo seems primarily to mean, 





! Al. from x&Aov, a limb. The neck 
being one of the chief. In Greek k&Aor 

- is applied specially to the foot. 
? ** Colum a keAvo, arceo: quód sor- 


des colando ARckmTUR."  Ainsw. 
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l clip, prune, as Cicero has 
* Colere vitem ;" and to come 
from xoAáto, fut. xoAdow, xoA&o, 
xoAd,! | clip, prune. Hence 
colo means, [ clear from excre- 
scences, [ trim; as we speak of 
a bird PRUNING its feathers. 
Hence, | adjust, make neat, 
dress, as Dryden uses the word 
Prune: **Grows a fap, 
PRUNES up, &c.” Hence, i 
pay great attention to, study, 
pursue; regard, honor, vene- 
rate. In regard to the fields, 
it means, L am attentive and 
sedulous about cultivating or 
tilling them. Lastly, it means, 
I frequent a spot, “ assiduus 
sum in loco aliquo,” as Forcel- 
lini explains it; and hence, I 
dwell in, inhabit. 

Cólóbicus, mutilated. Fr, 
xoAoBes. 

Colécasia, the Egyptian bean. 
Kodoxacia. 

Colon, the longest of the in- 
testines; the disease of it, the 
colic. Kéaoy. 

Colon, the member of a sen- 
tence. Kwaoy. 

Colonia, a colony or planta- 
tion which persons are sent to 
tilland to dwell in. Fr. colo; 
or nearer fr. colonus, a tiller of 
the ground. 

Cólonus, a tiller, husbandman, 
labourer, farmer, &c. Fr. colo. 

Color, Coles, a color, com- 
plexion, tint, hue; false color 
iven to a thing, pretext, cloak. 
Fr. xpéos, the color; or more 
‘properly, as Damm explains it, 





3 Haigh refers colo to xaads, fair. As 


Apes, dOmo. 
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a surface with its color; whence 
croor (as xpóoX, cruoR); by 
transp. coror; and for softness 
color, somewhat as fr. AeíPioy is 
liLium. Or fr. ypdos, whence 
coros, colos. | A from yados 
(whence cloor, color), a green- 
ish yellow color. Hence trans- 
ferred to color generally. J Al. 
from colo, to pay attention to, 
adorn, embellish. But the 
sense of “embellishment, orna- 
ment, dress," is rather, as For- 
cellini remarks, a metaphorical 
meaning derived from those 
above, ¥ Al. from yuads, any 
extracted juice, and so paint: 
JEol. xuasp, whence color, as 
p T^», mOla. 

Cossus, an enormous statue. 
KoAoccó;. | 

Cólostra : See Appendix. 

Cólüber, a snake. Haigh: 
** Fr, xaAóf», s covering, a ca- 
vern. Because it is fond of 
holes and secret retreats.” — Ka- 
avBy might have been written 
xoAófw by the /Eolians. ‘<The 
HEolians said 6pOcíc; for 0pA- 
Ten BpOtews for BpAvews, &c." 


Colum, a strainer. See Colo. 

Columba, a dove. Fr. xo- 
Aun Ba, to dive, duck. Ovid: 
**Oscula dat cupido blanda co- 
hrmba mari.” ‘Turton explains 
it of its swimming motion in 
the air, Aristotle uses xoAuu- 
Bis of a dab-chick. QJ The 
Encycl. Britannica refers to the 
British words k'/ommen, kylob- 
man, kolm, which signify the 
same as columba. We may 
add culver. 

Cotumbar, a kind of collar put 
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round the necks of slaves as'a 
punishment, a kind of pillory. 
** From its likeness to the boles 
of dovecots or places where 
(columbae) doves build their 
nests." F. 

Columbarium, a pigeon-hole, 
dovecot, And, from likeness 
to it, the mortise-holes in which 
the ends of rafters are fastened 
in buildings; &c. Fr. columba. 

Cólàmella, a small pillar. 
For columnella. 

olumen, the principal beam 
extending along the roof of a 
house, and on which all the 


. parts. of the roof depend; used 


also in an extended sense for the 
top or roof of a house. Meta- 
phorically, the principal, head, 
or chief of a party ; and a prop, 
stay, support. Fr. columis. 
* Quód domum columem pre- 
stet." Ainsw. 

Cólümis, whole, sound, . safe, 
healthy. For holumis (as Cete- 
rus for Heterus) fr. caos, whole, 
sound. Or perhaps from a 
word dAimos or óAugoc. "| Al. 


from the Chaldee KLYM, 
strong,-sound.' 
Columna, a pillar. For co- 


lumina fr. columen, ints, a prop, 
support. 

Columnarii, bankrupts, spend- 
thrifts, &c. who were prosecuted 
at the columna Menta. 

Cólüri, the colures. KéAougos. 

Coluria, pilasters. ‘ Fr. xó- 
Aoupos, having the tail mutilated. 


' Haigh: ‘ Properly, under shelter. 
Fr. xdAvuua, (xdAvua,) a covering.” 
q ‘A barbarico hal, hail, [whence our 
khale,] sanus." W. 
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For on the top they are without 
the proper ornaments of pillars. 
[Or merely fr. xoAoóo, mutilo.] 
Some read collyria. For the 
figure of the collyria approaches 
nearly to that of a column." F. 

‘Colurnus, of the hazel-tree. 
For corylurnus fr. corylus, ss 
Tacitus, Taciturnus. €«[ Al. 
transposed for coruinus, coruli- 
nus, fr. corylus. 

Cólus, a distaff. Fr. cólo, to 
labor at. So Forcellini defiries co- 
lo, ** studium, operam, laborem 
pono in re aliquá perficiendá, as- 
siduus sum circà rem aliquam," 
Rather in the sense of Ovid: 
* Creditur et LANAS excoluisse 
rudes," where ercolo seems to 
mean to trim. Others under- 
stand colo here to adorn. ** Quia 
ea nentur 
pertinent.’ 

Colustra : 
Appendix. 

Com—: See Cum. 

‘oma, the hair of the head ; 
the leaf of a tree, which is to 
the tree what the hair is to the 


See Colostra in 


head. Kopy. 

Combino, I combine. Bina 
copjungo. 

Comber, 1 burn up. Fr. 


mga, I burn. | Al. for comüro. 

: Come, a village. Koy. 

Comes, cómitis, a companion. 
Comitis is fr. com and itum su- 
pine of eo. One who goes with 
another. 

Cómestus, eaten up. Fr. edo, 
estum. 

Cómetes, a comet. Kopyrys. 

Comicus, relating to or be- 
fitting comedy. Kapixds. * 

ominus, hand to band, in 


Ve ad ORNATUM 
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close combat; close at hand, 
forthwith. From co and manus. 


Manus cum manu. Compare 
Eminus. 

Camis, courteous, mild, 
affable. Fr. cómo, trim, 


polish, as Quintilian has ** Co- 
mere et expolire orationem." 
Hence comis is much the same 
as our word Polite from Polio. 
«| Al, from xoppa, I adorn with 
care. «| Al. for cosmis fr. xoc- 

po, I adorn. «| Al. from xpos, 
festivity, hilarity. «| Al. from 
com, i, e. cum, and eo. Some- 
what as the Greeks uie cUpTS- 


' piféoopos for, I am obsequious 


or complaisant. But O would 
be short, as in Comes. 

Cómissor, l banquet, revel. 
For comassor fr. xwucklor, xo- 
padow, xcopácco. Or comissor 
is fr. xaos, a. reveHing, whence 
comissor, as from Pater is Pa- 
trisso. Or a word xapito may 
have existed, of the same sense 
as xoxo. 

Comites (plural of comes) 
were persons who attended on 
the magistrates on their journey 
to the provinces. And hence, 
under the later Emperors, conr- 
ties were counts or persons 
who attended the Emperot$ - de 
their expeditions. 

Comitia, a public meeting of 
the people for voting. Fr. com; 
and tiwm supine of eo. | See 
Comes. ‘ 

Cómitialis morbus, the fall. 
ing sickness. For, if any ome 
was seized with this disease at 
the time of holding the comtésa, 
the meeting was suspended. 

- Comitor, 1 go along with, 
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accompany. Fr. comes, iis; 
or at once from com, and :tum 
supine of eo. | 
,a comma. Képpa. 
~ . Commendo, 1 commit or re- 
commend to another's care, re- 
commend, praise. Fr. mando. 
Commentarius, a book of 
short comments, reflections, me- 
. moirs, Fr. commentart. . 
- Commentor, I meditate, muse 
on; plan, contrive; make re- 
flections, comment. Fr. mens, 
sentis. I put things together 
in my mind. ¥ Or from a verb 
meno, supine mentum; from 
paves... “© Miyog, in the plural, 


projects, purposes, designs. Dn. 
epce comméiniscor, devise, 
contrive. 

- Comminiscor : See Com- 
mentor, 

. Commi, gum. — Kósqo. 


Commissura, a joint. Fr. 
commétio, commissum, to join. 
Committo. |. Mitto in com- 
pounds cften means to place. 
See the first Admitto. Hence 
committo is to place together or 
join. As in Virgil: * Manum 
committere ‘Teucris.” Hence 
the expressions Committere pug- 
nam, prelium, bellum, rixam, 
drigas, &c. mean to join bat- 
with another, to join one's 
car with that of another, side 
by side in action. Committo is 
also to consign, entrust, trust. 
As in '* committere se populo, 
periculo," &c. That is, to 
PLACE oneself so as to come into 
contact WITH. 
- Commitio, I do, commit, as 
in Committere flagitium, adul- 
terium, &c. Ernesti supposes 
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this notion to arise from a bat- 
tle which is said committi. (See 
above.) ‘That is, as we say 
Committere bellum, so we may 
say Committere — adulterium, 


Commódo, I tender service 
to, accommodate, supply, give, 
lend. That is, I profit, help; 
from commodum. 

Commodum, convenience, ad- 
vantage, profit ; reward, stipend. 
Neuter of co us. 

Commodus, proper, fitting, 
meet, convenient, suitable; ac- 
commodating, agreeable, oblig- 
ing. That is, being cum modo, 
as Cicero uses Bono modo: 
** Hzc tibi tam sunt defendenda 
quàm monia; mihi autem bono 
modo, tantum quantum videbi- 
tur." "That is, as far as shall 
seem proper or convenient. 

Commünico, I share with any 
one, or make another share with 
me, impart, &c. That is, facio 
communem. 

Commünio, mutual partieipa- 
tion in the same privileges, &c. 
Fr. communis. «| Al. from 
mune, pl. munia, office, func- 
tion ; or fr. munus, boon, favor. 

Commiunis seems properly to 
refer to (muna) offices or duties 
common to individuals, or to in- 
dividuals having offices or duties 
in common, Cicero: ** Ut com- 
mune OFFICIUM censure : com- 
muni animo defenderent." Hence 
it is extended to the offices or du- 
ties of general society ; and to 
the inhabitants of a town or of a 
country fulfilling mutual du- 
ties; and lastly to all the human 
race, General, Sommon,: uni- 
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versal. «| Al. from mema. 
Witbin the same walls as ano- 
ther.  ‘‘ From Germ. mene, 
common, the Latin communis, 
which can hardly be accommo- 
dated to the Latin language, 
seems to originate.” W. 

. Coma, 1 comb, dress, or 
adore, the hair;,I trim, polish. 
Fr. NOP LOW, XDD, dress, 
adorm with care. «| Al. from 
xojéen, xopd, Lattire, adorn. But 
O would be short. ¥ Al. from 
NOT LED, xog pi, I arrange, adorn. 

q Al. from coma. 

. Cimedia, comedy. Kapadia, 
i. e. xcopeoot Ola. 

Compactus, joined closely or 
Grmly together. Fr. pango, 
pactum. 

Compages, a joining together. 
Fr. saye, Doric at anya, °y fix. 
Or fram compago, compango.. 

Compara, I iken, That is, 
4 make (compar) like with. 

Compello, as, L call, summon. 
Also, accost, address ; accost 
80 as to interrogate, reprove. Fr, 
pello, I urge, i.e. urge to come 
to me. See Appello. Com 
increases the force, as in Com- 
probo. {| Al. from ssAác, 
wt», to approach. €[** From 
Hebrew PLL, i. e. pilel, to 
address." Becman. 

Compendium, & saving, gain 
got by saving, profit, advantage ; 
a saving of trouble, a short cat, 
a short way or method. Fr. 
pendo. — Vossius says: **Com- 
pendium is properly, when by 
adding anything the scales are 
made equal again, so that we 
should lose nans: Dispen- 
dium is when ‘Ghything is taken 
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away from the weight to our 
loss.  Interpendium is, when 
one scale does not overbalance 
tbe other." "This is hardly sa- 
tisfactory. Perhaps dispendium 
is a paying away money in dif- 
ferent directions, and so a wast- 
ing of it: and compendium is 
opposed to (dispendium) a 
waste, and means a saving. 
Black: “A compendium de- 
notes that in which several things 
(penduntur) are weighed or 
considered together: hence. it 
signifies a concise view of any 
science," Hence again might 
follow a general notion of sa- 
ving. : 
Compenso, I weigh one thing 
against another, counterbalance, 
match, compensate, requite. Fr. 
pendo, pensum. 

Compenso, | shorten the way. 
See Compendium. 

Compérendzno, | adjourn un- 
til (perendie) the third day. 

Compério, I find out, disco- 
ver, ascertain, Tr. pario, 1l 
bring to light. See Aperio. 

_Compernis, bowlegged. Hav- 
ing the (pernas) legs together. 
Ennius applies perna to the 
human leg: ** His pernas suc- 
cidit iniqua superbia. Peeni.” 

Compes, pédis, a fetter. As 
fastening (pedes) the feet to- 
gether. 

Compesco, | restrain, check. 
For compasco, properly in al- 
lusion to sheep. I cause sheep 
to feed together, and keep. them. 
from rambling. So Dispes 
is to lead sheep into difterent 
pastures so as to keep them 


asunder. @ Or perhaps pasco 
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is bere fr. 4o, in the sense of, 
I press; I press tight together, 
curb. 

Compétitio, a seeking or aim- 
ing.at the same thing as another. 
Fr. peto. 

Compéto, said of one thing 
suiting another, i. e. aiming at 
or temding to the same point. 
Suetonius: ‘Tanto animo ne- 
quaquam corpus competit." ‘So 
of one thing which meets, coin- 
cides with, joins with another. 
Varro: ** Übi vie competunt." 

Compingo, I fasten together. 
Also, 1 jam one thing against 
another, thrust. Fr. pango. So 
Imptiogo. 

Compitum, a place where two 
or more ways (competunt) meet. 
Varo: ‘ Ubi vie competunt." 

Complector, Y embrace, &c. 
See Amplector. 0v 

Compleo, I fill up. Fr. Aéo, 
I fill. Solmpleo, &c. 

Complez, icis, an accomplice. 
Fr. plico. As entangled or im- 
plicated in the same crime. 

Complodo, for complaudo. 

/0mpos, otis, having power 
over, being master of. Fr. po- 
&is, whence potior, potestas. 
Virgil : **At non Evandrum 
potis est vis ulla tenere." — 

Comp&to, 1l reckon. Fr. puto, 
I estimate. 

Con—, for com—. For soft. 
ness, as Concavus for Comca- 
vus. 

Concentus, a concert of music. 
Fr. cantus. 





! Whence sfrye, Tiryrvja, warée, va- 
Tícvw, &c. See Lennep in sorée. 
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Concepta verba, a set form of 
words, Fr. capio, “ Verba 


certà formula comprehensa." F. 
But concepte or conceptiva fe- 
riz are thus explained by Varro: 
* Que non habebant certos et 
constitutos dies; sed a sacerdo- 
tibus concipiebantur in dies cer- 
tos vel etiam incertos." Here 
also, however, concipere may 
have reference to the wording in 
which the festivals were an- 
nounced or declared. 

Concha, a shell-fish; a shell; 
anything in its form. — Kéyy. 

Conchis, a bean boiled in the 
(concha) shell or pod. 

Conchylium, a kind of shell- 
fish from which purple dye was 
ade; purple. KoysuAsoy. 

Concilio, | join together, unite, 
attach. Fr. concteo, whence con- 
ciium, concilium, (as Filius 
for Fiius,) a calling together, 
uniting ; thence concilio. Com- 
pare Auxilium from Auxi. €[. Al. 
for concalio from xaA£c, or from 
cuyxadso, to call together, as- 
semble. J Al. from ciltum, an 
eyelid; as properly applicable 
to the drawing together of the 
eyelids,” 

Concilio, I attach (See above) 





3 Varro states that, when a garment is 
beaten close by a fuller, it is said cemci- 
liari. Hence this is thought to be its 
primary meaning, whence those of uniting, 
joining together; and it is referred to iA és, 
Eol. for rite, (a8 xs for was; ond as 
wóauos and xvapyos are interchanged, ) I 
condense. But the min mA is long. 
Or to cilium, bair; as properly said of 
hairs stuffed together. But cilium is the 
hair of the eyelids, if it means hairs in any 
way. Or to iAlcigy hair-cloth. But it 
would be thus comcilicio, as Tertullian 
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another to myself by kind offices, 
I conciliate the favor of, con- 
ciliate. Also, I attach one per- 
son to another in marriage. 
Suetonius : ** Existimabatur fi- 
liam suam Cesari conciliare." 
Also, I procure, get. Cicero: 
** Concilio mihi amorem ab om- 
nibus.” That is, I attach to 
myself. Also, I procure, pro- 
duce, Cicero: ‘‘ Gloriam con- 
ciliat magnitudo negotii." 'That 
is, attaches to itself or to the 

rson who is the object of it. 

hus it is used of à broker pur- 
chasing for another. Plautus: 
** Conciliaverunt mihi peregri- 
num Spartanum.” Hence ** Rec- 
té concilio" is to make a good 
bargain. Thus also ** Concilio 
alicui nuptias, toros jugales " is, 
I procure marriage for another, 
bring about a marriage. 

Concilium, a uniting together, 
assembling ; an assembly. See 
Concilio. 

Concinens, concordant. For 
concanens, singing harmoniously 
together ; harmonious. 

Concinnus, nicely fitted, neat, 
elegant, trim. Fr. cinnus' fr. 
xixivves, cincinnus. As properly 
applied to locks of hair well 
adjusted. Or from cinnus, a 
mixture of different things, a 
hodgepodge. 

Concio, a calling together ; 


has conciliciatus. Or to salio, in refer- 
ence to fullers leaping upon clothes to 
condense them: as Seneca speaks of 
Saltus fullonius. But it would thus be 
conSilio. 

! Cinnus is read in a passage of Plau- 
tus and in one of Cicero in the sense of 
cincinnus, But most MSS. have cincin- 
mus. 
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assembly ; place of it; harangue 
in an assembly. Fr. cio, cieo. 
«| Some write contio, for comtio, 
comitio. See Comitium. 

Concipilo: See Appendix. 

Conclave, any apartment un- 
der lock and key. Fr. clavis. 

Concors, . cordis, joined to- 
gether in (corde) heart or 
mind. 

Concretus, condensed, thick, 
Said of things which have as it 
were grown together. Fr. cresco, 
cretum. 

. Concitio, for conquutto, con- 
quatio. 

Condalium, a kind. of ring. 
For brevity, for condulium, 
(somewhat as cAnis from xTwes,) 
from xóv)uAog, a joint of the 
finger. The Greeks sey .2axró- 
Ax» from Sáxru^o;, a finger. 
Festus says that condulus meant 
a ring. 

Condemno, for condamno. 

Condio, I season, salt, pickle. 
Fr. duo, fr. 800, to give, as. in 
Perduim. Here duo or do 
means to put; as in Abdo, 
Condo, &c. Aud condio is, I 
put together, I mix ingredients 
to season. _Somewhat as aprvecs 
fr. dpw, &prai, to prepare. | AL 
from yay$ów,* I season, a word 
from which yavddcnate (which 
is noticed by Isaac Vossius) 
would flow. 

Conditio, the nature, quality, 
circumstance under which thi 
(condita sunt) are framed. 8 


* A word which might be formed from 
+dyvos, pleasure (as 7décpaTa are spices 
from 780s), as yardde (1 shine) fr. "ydves, 
brigbtness. 
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Conditio vivendi, &c. Thus 
Ulpian: “ Natura rerum con- 
ditum est ut plura siut. negotia 
quàm vocabula." 

Conditio, a stipulation, law, 
contract, under which things 
(conduntur) are. settled or es- 
tablished. 

Condo, | lay up things to- 
gether, treasure up, lay by, hide, 
recondos | lay bricks, &c., to- 
gether in building, 1 build, con- 
struct, found, establish; [ put 
words together, write, compose, 
(as this is from Compono,) com- 
pile. Fr. do, | place, put, as 
in Abdo, Obdo, Addo. 

Condono, |l pardon.  Pro- 
perly, I (dos) give up entirely, 
remit. Cicero: ** Pecunias cre- 
ditas debitoribus coxdonandas 
putant." 

Condüco, | hire for use. 
That is, duco mihi, I draw to 
myself, engage, “ concilio." Per- 
haps con refers to more than 
one. Coarducere militem, pre- 
ceptores, &c. ‘ 

Condus, a steward, butler. 
Qui condendis cibis preponitur. 

Confarreo, said of persons 
marrying by the ceremony of 
eating a. cake ( farris) of meal 
together. 

Confertus, crammed full, 
crowded, thick. Fr. confarcio, 
confercio, confercitus. 

Confestim, forthwith. Allied 
to festino. Confestim, like Con- 
fertim and Confusim. 

Conf icio, l do thoroughly, do 
kill. 


up, destroy ; dispatch, 
Fr. facio. So Gr. xatepyato- 
peu. s 


Etym. 
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Cenfliclo, 1 afflict, trouble. 
Fr. confligo, conflictum. Said 
properly of one thing continually 
striking against and bruising 
another. 

Conflictor, I struggle with. 
That is, | come into clashing 
or collision with. See above. 

Confragosus, broken, craggy, 
rugged. Fr. frago, frango. 

Confuto, | confute. 
Futo. 

Conger, Congrus, rt, a con- 
ger-gel. Iboyypos. E 

Congius, a measure of liquids. 
Fr. xoyyiov. *'* Róyy*, a con- 
cave shell used as a ladle or for 
measuring.” Dn. €«[ Al. from 
xoimk, solvxos, a measure for 
corn; whence xolyxios, concius, 
congius ; or whence xolvytos, 
conchius, congius, 

Congreco, | make merry, 
drink with others like the (Gre- 
ci) Greeks. See Grecor. 

Congruo, said of persons 
meeting together; hence agree- 
Ing, suiting each other, harmo- 
nizing. For conruo; G being 
added for softness. QJ Or by 
metaphor fr. erus, gruis. Fes- 
tus: ** Congruere, a gruibus, 
quz se nou segregmt, sive cüm 
volant, sive cüm pascuntur." 
The mode of the flying of cranes 
together in the form of a wedge 
is well known. 

Conjicio, 1 guess, divine. 
That is, 1 throw together va- 
rious things in my mind, and 
consider which is most probable. 
Or I aim at; as the Latins say 
Teli conjectus. 

Conisco: “I butt with the 

N 


See 
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head and horns, as lambs and 
kids do in sport; frisk up and 
down, and raise the dust. Fr. 
xóvic, dust, or xovito, I raise the 
dust. Some read conisso. Some 
corusco OF corusso, fr. xopyoom, 
I excite, irritate.” F. Rather, 
in the latter case, fr. xoguoow, 
jn the sense’ of xopurra, I strike 
with the horns. From xevs 
would be conisco, somewhat as 
from /Eris is /Erusco. 

Conjiigatio, a conjugating. 
Fr. nee Scheller: “ To conju- 
gate means to fasten together and 
connect all the parts of a whole. 
When therefore we say that a 
person can conjugate, it means 
no more than that he knows of 
every verb each personal termi- 
nation in each number, tense, 
and mode, can form them at 
pleasure, and repeat them se- 
parately or combined with 
more.’ 

Conjux, ügis, or Conjunz, a 
husband, wife. Fr. jugo aud 
tuno, Junxi, | couple. 

iniveo, I wink or twinkle 
with the eyes; wink or connive 
at, dissemble. Fr. veiw, vvéo, 
nyeo, nyVeo. | Neóo is in a ge- 
neral sense ** inclino," to bend 
or tend downwards ; and, when 
applied to the eye, is to close 
the eye; hence, to close the eye 
frequently, which is winking. 
Wachter explains the German 
Nicken “ INCLINARE caput 
vel PALPEBRAS, and observes 
that the Latin Nicto is said 
* de NUTU cervicis et OCULO- 


RUM. ” Homer: "Hy xal xua- 
vénoiy ae’ óQpuci — veUct ,Kpv- 
viev. The Gothic for veóm is 
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hneiwan,' which is not far from 
niveo." 

Conopeum, a canopy, curtain. 
Kovors tiov. 

Couor, I strive, endeavour. 
Er. xoevác, xw», to twist or 
turn. about. Torqueo me ia 
omnes partes. «| Or from xo- 
ví», poet. xouréw, xouy&, to haste, 
speed. Al. from conus, in a 
metaphorical sense. From the 
efforts of the mind being di- 
rected to one point, as in the cone 
numerous lines converge to one 
point. J Or fr. Anglo-Sax. con, 
coon, Germ. kun, brave, daring. 

Conquinisco, caput inclino. 
Proprie, ut faciunt exoneraturi 
ventrem. Pro concunisco, a cu- 
nio, stercus facio ; a cznum, ut 
Punio a Poena. Compara In- 
quino. 

Conscientia, conscience. From 
the phrase, Conscius sum mibi 
benefacienti aut malefacienti. 
So Gr. cuveidyois. 

Consentaneus, agreeable, suit- 
able. Fr.wonsentto. 

Consentes Dii, so called from 
consentio, as agreeing ; or formed 
like presentes, as being together 
or meeting. 

Couséquor, 1 obtain. That 
is, I follow until I come up 
(cum) with. 

Considéro, 1 meditate, think 
of. Fr. considere infin. of con- 
sido, I settle or fix my mind on 
a thing. We say To settle to 
a thing. In Greek ixicrape, 
I know, is referred by Matthie 





1 Wachter in Neigen. 
? Al. from wépos, vépeos, obscanity, ob- 
scuration. 
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to sgleryys tov vov. So Hero- 
dotus has ixilécla: vavriM gs: pe 
xpjci, i. e. vo0y, From considere 
is considero, as from Desidere is 
Desidero, from Recipere is Re- 
cipero, Recupero. Al. from 
stdus, sideris. A metaphor taken 
from contemplating the heavenly 
bodies. Compare Contemplor. 
« Al. from «Bo, Liovdk at. S 
added, as in Si from ii. 
Consilium, deliberation, coun- 
sel. For consulium fr. consulo, 
as Exilium from Exulo. Or, if 
is from consilium, con- 
sséium is for considium, (as 
oLeo for oDeo) fr. consideo, 
consedeo, to sit together and de- 
liberate. {| Al. from consileo, 
from mutual silence. See Con- 
sulo. 
Consdbrint. See Sobrinus. 
- Constans, firm, fixed, con- 
stant. Fr. sto, I stand stillor fixed. 
"Consterno, as, I alarm, ter- 
rify. Fr. sterno, transferred to 
the mind. 
Consualia, games in honor 
of the God Consus. 
Consul, ulis, a consul. ** Fr. 
consulo, | consult; or, I provide 
for, take care of [i. e. the re- 
ublic]; or, I judge, determine. 
he first seems most true. For, 
whereas the first consuls suc- 
ceeded to the regal power, they 
thought it best to be called by a 
popular name, by which they 
intimated that they did not 
direct the republic after their 
own will, but that they ruled at 
the advice and will of the Senate 
and people." F. 
Consulo, ui, I deliberate, dis- 
cuss, examiue, look to, provide 
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for. [advise with; | take the 
advice of, consult, ask the opi- 
nion of. “A salio: proprié 
cüm plures eádem de re, quasi 
constlientes, sententias et con- 
silia sua conjungunt." F. * Quia, 
qui consulunt, rationibus = in 
UNAM sententiam  saliunt." 
Ainsw. Some, deriving it from 
salto, refer it to fullers leaping 
upon clothes to press them 
close ; and suppose the sense of 
coming together and so debating 
to be metaphorical. (See Con- 
cilio.) «T Or fr. consilium, whence 
consilio, then consulo, as Occa- 
pio, Occupo. € Al. from con- 
sileo. ‘A mutuo silentio, secun- 
dam Festum. Quia consilia 
solent clam haberi, et sepe in 
aurem susurrari.” W.' 

Consulto, I ask advice, &c. 
Fr. consulo, consultum. 

Consummo, 1 sum up toge- 
ther, sum up; metaphorically, [ 
fill up, complete, finish. Fr. 
summa, a sum. 

Consus,-——— 

Contages, Contagio, pollution 
by the touch or by contact, 
contagion. Fr. tego, whence 


fange- 
ontamino, I pollute, defile, 
Tamino is fr. tamen, taminis, 
for tagimen fr. tago, tango. 
Properly, I. pollute by contact. 
Compare Contages. 
Contemplor, I look stead- 
fastly on, gaze on. As tem- 
plum was a portion of the hea- 
vens marked out by the augurs 
to observe attentively and to 


! Al. from sella, a senatorial chair. 
But it should be thus consulo, 
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take their auguries from it, con- 
templor is properly to observe 
attentively such a spot, and 
thence generally to gaze on any 
thing. 

Contentio, contest. Fr. ten- 
do, tentum. — À straining or ex- 
ertion of persons together. 

Contentus, contented. Fr. 
conteneo, contentum. ‘* Qui 
continet se in eo quod habet." 


Conticinium, the part of the 
night which is between cock- 
crowing and the dawn. Fr. 
conticeo. When all things are 
still. 

Contiguus, joining on. For 
contigo for conlago, contango. 
Touching. 

Continens, i. e. terra, a con- 
tinent. Said of one land which 
(continet) holds on with other 
lands, and is not disjointed from 
them by the sea. Or as said of 
land joining on with a penin- 
sula. 

Continentia,temperance. Quá 
nos conlinemus. 

Contingit, it falls out to us. 
For contangit. That is, it comes 
close with and touches, it meets, 
strikes against us in our way. 

Contínuó, immediately. Fr. 
contineo. Said of things done 
so as to join on with the present 
moment. 

Continuus, continual. Fr. 
contineo. As said of things 
Joining on with each other with- 
out intermission. 

Contor, I explore, investi- 
gate, enquire. Conto aquam 
exploro. 

Contra, right opposite to, 
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agaist, &c. Fr. con, with; as 
we use V ith in Withstand. Tra, 
as m Extra. 

Contrócersia, dispute. Fr. 
coatro same as contra, (like In- 
tro and lotra,) versus. Com- 
pare Adversus. 

Contübernium, a certain num- 
ber of soldiers billeted in the 
same (taberna) tent. Heuce, a 
number of persons living toge- 
ther under the sawe roof. For 
contabermium. 

Contümazr, insolent, haugbty, 
froward, stubborn. Fr. tumeo. 
Phaedrus : ** Tumens inani 
culus superbia.” {J Al. for con- 
temux fr. contemno, contemo. 
Contemptuous. 

Contimelia, insolent affront. 
Fr. contumeo, whence contumaz. 
q M. from contemno, contemo. 

Contus, a long pole to propel 
vessels or explore the depth of 
water. A long pike. Kovrds. 

Conventum, a covenant, to 
make which persons (conveniunt) 
meet together. 2 

Converus, geutly sloping, 
arched, vaulted, convex. For 
condevexus. Black explains Cow 
vex ‘‘ carried or bended dows 
on each side.” See Devexus. 

Convicium, a noise arising 
from many voices at once; or 
the sound of a violent voice, (con 
here expressing — vehemence) 
abuse, reproof. For convoctum 
fr. vor, vocts. As inqullioa from 
incOlo; and illlco from lOcus, 
q Al. from vicus. As a noise 
arising from numerous streets, 
«| Al. from vices, as referrin 
to alternate abuse. But the | 
is here short. 
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Convinco, I convince, prove 
manifestly, That is, vinco verbis. 

Convira, a guest. 
orvo, which is used in the same 
modified sense. Plautus : * Mi- 
sisti Sosiam, ut HODIE tecum 
conviverem.” 

Conus, a cone. 

Copa, a hostess. 
as Caupo, Copo. 

Cophinus, a twig-basket. Ko- 
Quroc. 

Copia, plenty, store, re- 
sources. For coopia from co 
opes. «| Al. from coapia fr. 
apio, I join. As Coago, Cogo. 
See Copula. 

Cópiate, persons employed 
to carry out dead bodies in the 
night to be buried. Fr. xexo- 
slatas pp. of xoxo, I labor. 
Forcellii explains it by xo- 
siaTod. 

Copis, idis, a kind of falchion. 
Kexis. 

Capo, for caupo. As Cau- 
dex, Codex. 

Coprea, a jester, buffoon. 
“ Fr. xéxpos, dung; whence xó- 

soc ane, a man as vile as dung. 

or such men do and suffer any 
thing, if they can but get mo- 
ney.” F. 

Cops, cdpis, abundant, rich. 
See Copia. 

Copta, a kind of hard bis- 
cuit.  Kósry. 

Copüla, a tie, band, fetter. 
For coapula fr. coupio; apio, 
I join. Ula, as in Muscipula.* 


Kovos. 


For caupa, 





1 Al. for copla, transposed from ploca, 
fr. wAoxh, a braiding. As EscUlapius 
from “Acednrlos. T Al. for compula fr. 
compedlo, compuli. 


Fr. con- - 
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Cóquina, a kitchen. Where 
things (coquuntur) are cooked. 

Cóquo, 1 cook or diess 
victuals. Fr. xuxaw, xuxa, I stir 
up, mix together. J Or fr. 
sérro, I cook; pf. mid. rixoxa, 
aéma; JEol. xóxa, as xe for 
aos. YF Al. from xóxro,, to cut; 
fut. 9. xoxr@, ASol. xoxo. FY ‘The 
Anglo-Sax. coc, Germ. coch, is 
cook, And Germ. cochen is to 
cook. 

Cóquus, a cook. Fr. coguo. 

Cor, cordis, the heart. Cor- 
dis is for cardis (as dOmo from 
bApm) fr. xagbia. Y Or cor is 
fr. xyo.? 

Cora, the pupil of the eye. 
Képn. 

Coralium, Corallium, Cura- 
lium, Corallum, coral.  Kopá- 
Asov, xopaAALoY, xoupaAsov, xópaA- 
Aoy, xm@paAdoy. 

Coram, in presence of, before. 
Fr. xovpav poet. for xopay, i.e. 
xatd xopav; xoea, the pupil of 
the eye, beiug taken for the eye 
itself. So that xarà xógav will 
be, ** ob oculum ;" or eye to 
eye, as the French say Téte-à- 
téte. «€ Al. from sapay, 1. e. 
xaTÀ ywpay, to the place. As 
said of a person brought to the 
place where another is, aud put 
before him. «| Al. for corim 
from co, and os, oris. ‘That is, 
Fece to face. Compare Co- 
minus.? 


* Wachter refers to Anglo-Sax. heorte, 
heart. 

? L'Eveque (as quoted with approba- 
tion by looke) supposes coram to bea 
Sclavonic word. He thinks it limited to 
the presence of some particular person, 
aud that in a confined or clused place; 


Corbis, a twig-basket. Fr. 
vezs, Curved; whence bis, 

(as Pis in Cuspis,) curbis, then 
corbis, as »Txvis, nOctus. | 
Al. for curbis fr. curcus. « 
Wachter notices Germ. corb.' 

Corbiia, a large ship for. traf- 
fic. Fr. corbis, as Avus, Avi- 
ta. '** Quód in malo ejus zz- 
pácwpo» sive signum esset corbis, 
contra quàm in aliüs navibus 
fiebat, quarum zagzoxpa erant 
in prorá." V. 'This is supplied 
by Festus. 

-orc&lum, alittle heart. For 
cordiculum. 

Corda : See Chorda. 

Cordatus, brave; prudent. 
Preeditus corde forti vel prudenti. 

Cordaz, acis, a dance used in 
comedies. Kepbat. 

Corium, the skin or hide of a 
beast. Fr. xépo», which is 
thought by Dounegan to mean 

same as corium in Theocr. 
10, 115; but Kiessling translates 
it exta,"  Donnegan (in ye- 
pestis) says that yópioy is applied 
to several membranes; whence 
corium might have been carried 
on to mean a skin or hide. & 
Al. from xéxope, (xóga,) pf. mid. 
of xeipm, to clip off, cut off, 
Or even to strip off: see Cortex. 
Corium seems used of hides 
stripped from animals. Com- 
pare Cortex from — xéxcprai. 





and to come from Korami or Mejdou 
Korami. ‘ Parceque,” he says, “la 
clóture des habitations €toit souvent faite 
d'écorce, Kora."' 

! Al. from xóquros, képros; whence 
nébypes, conbus (as Eube, amBo), corbus, 
as Genimen, GeNmen, GeRmen ; C4 
nuünen, CaNmen, CaRmen. 


— 
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Gr. teppa is a hide from ten, 
J8bleeuau, to strip off. YF Al. 
from the north. Germ. kur, 
kor, French cuir, is. skin, hide; 


Wachter however refers the 
German to the Latin word. 

Cornicen, inis, one that blows 
a horn. Cormcinis is from cor- 
nu cano. As Fidicen, tos. 

Cornicularius, a name of rank 
in the army, a petty officer, 
cornet. As distingui 
the corniculum, a little born, an 
ornament presented by their 
generals to soldiers as a mark of 
ment. 

Cornir, tcis, a crow or rook. 
Fr. xopm»v», xózw, whence cor 
nir, as from Mater, Matris or 
from Mzrga, is Matrix, icis. 

Cornu, a horn; anything 
made of born, as a hoof, lan- 
tern, Xc. So, a trumpet, horn, 
as formerly made of hom. Any- 
thing in the form of a born, as 
the horn of the moon ; the wing 
ofan army. ** Quia tota acies 
sepe itd disponitur, ut n 
sinuatá, curvatáque utrinque 
extremá, Luna in cornua cres- 
cents figura referatur." F. So 
it is said of streams, as windmg 
like horns. Wachter: ** Horn, 
German; a very ancient word. 
Hebr. keren, Syr. karna, Arab. 
karn, Gr. xéeas, Lat. cornu, 
Armoric corn, cern, Goth. 
huurn.” As we find dxepas, 
Gxepoy, evxeows, evxegey, from 
xépas; so from a word xigaus, 
neuter x£pa», transp. xégv», might 
be formed cornu, as from KEp- 
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xupa is formed COrcyra, Or 
fr. xepéess, neut, xepów, xtpoUy, 
transp. xspvoU. 

Cornus, the cornel-tree. For 
carnus fr. xpavela, xapwela, as 
from xAgila is perhaps cOrdis. 
«| Forcellini seems to derive it 
fr. cornu: ‘ Cornus est materiei 
predurg et cornu similis.” So 
Turton: ‘ From the hardness 
of its wood and branches, which 
ere like HORN.” 

Corolla, alittle crown. For 
coronella. 

Córollarium, something given 
aver and above what is due, so 
named from its being customary 
to present distinguished actors 
and singers with a corolla over 
and above their usual hire. 
Hence it means a corollary toa 
Proposition, &c. 

orona, a crown, garland. 
Donnegan gives a ‘‘ crown" as 
one of the meanings of xopovy ; 
and says elsewhere ; ** Xopis pro- 
perly imports the circular move- 
ment of dancers ina ring. It is 
interpreted by Hesychius xuxAos 
and crigaves. The derivative 
xege»ós, a circular wreath or 
crown, occurs in Atheneus 15; 
and from the same origin cho- 
rona for corona, Cic. Orat. 48, 
and Quintil. I. 5.” 

Cordna, a ring or circling 
crowd of people. A ring of 
troops investing a place. A 
chain of hills extending in a cir- 
cle. Seeabove. 

Córóna, the extremity of any- 
thing, especially if curved; as 
the highest projection of a wall 
or column, a cornice; &c. — Ko- 


prs, xeponls. 
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Corénis, idis, the finish of 
anything. Kogavls. | 
Córono, I crown; surround, 
&c. See the first and second 
rona. 


Corpülentus, one of a la 
(corpus) body. So Vinum, Vi. 
nolentus. 

orpus, a body. Fr. $, 
a body ; whence ero Pu Ce 
Aàx;, laPis) transp. corpus. 
q Al. from xopuic, the trunk of 
a tree; Hol. xopxos. €] Wachter: 
** Corper, Germ., a body both 
living and dead. With the 
Welsh corf is a body or trunk 
ofa body. The Sueci have kropp 
and the Islandi krof in the same 
sense. ‘The English use corps 
of a dead body only. The 
French of a living one also. It 
is doubted whether the Latins 
took it from the Barbarians, or 
these from them. Pezronius 
contends for a Celtic, Stiler for 
a German, origin." Quayle re- 
fers to Celtic corp. 

Corrigia, the latchet by 
which the shoe was fixed on, or 
more properly (solebat corrigi) 
was regulated. 

Corrigo, I put straight or 
right, direct. See Rego. 

Corrógo, I bring or get to- 
gether by entreaty. Fr. rogo. 

Corriuda, 

Corrumpo pecunid, &c., I 
bribe. That is, ] spoil, con- 
taminate by means of money. 

Cors : See Chors. 

Cortex, the bark or rind of a 
tree. Fr. xopris," shorn, cut 
off; or capable of being so. 








1 Fr. xéxopras pp. of xelpe. 
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Or xopris is stripped off. Bu- 


deus gives ‘‘erado, stringo” as 
meanings of xeíg» ; which apply 
better.’ 

Cortina, a dviug vat, a caul- 
dron or kettle in which wood 
was dved. Hence, the tripod 
from which the priestess of 
Apollo prophesied. For crozz- 
ma fr. xtyparas (whence yzari- 
Yo) pp. of xco» or yeaa, | 
colour, dye. 

Córusco, I brandish ; quiver, 
vibrate; Gash, glitter, nm refer- 
ence to the vibration of light. 
Fr. xogus, a helmet. From its 
vibrations, Whence xoguizg, 
xopudawAcs, translated by Dun- 
negan **a warnor wearing a 
belmet witha wAviNc plume,” 

Corcus, a raven. A grapple- 
ron, pointed hike a raven's 
beak. For xogef, corVax, (as 
arVum, sviVa,) hence corzus. 
Or from xegaxeios, whence co- 
FACITHS, COrCiUUS, corvus. 

Corybantes, priests of Cy- 
bele. Aogufarres. 

Corylus, a bazel. Forcellini, 
Ainsworth, and Turton refer it 
to Gr. xopudAcs, which is how- 
ever not in Stephens. Vossius 
in his Changes of Letters has: 
** À mutatur in O. Corylus à 
xaQuAos " 

Córymbus, a bunch or clus- 
ter of ivy-berr:es, &c. Kogug fo. 

Coryphaus, a leader, bead of 
a party. Kocugats. 

Cor ytos, a quiver. — l'ogvrás. 

Cos, colis, a rock, large 





! Others derive cerficis from corium 
tego. As covering the skin or inner rind 
of the tree. 

? Al. from xepboow, to butt with horns. 


a, 
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stone; a grindstone, whetstone. 
Cotis is for caulis, as Cauda, 
Coda. Cas for cots, cotes. 
Cosméta,a siase who bad the 
care of the wardrobe. Kocpy- 
TES, NOTURTH. 
Cosmianus,belonging to a per- 
fumer called Cosmos.  Juveual: 
* Cosmi toto mergatur abeno." 
Cossm, on both the hips. 
For corim fr. cora. 
Cossis, Cossus: See Appendix. 
Costa, a rib; a side. From 
ccarata, coassata, planked to- 
gether; whence cossala, costa. 
The ribs are plauked together. 
«j Al. for composta, or congesta. 
"I he coste are composit& and con- 
gesic. € Al. from xvory fr. 
xexvotas pf. pass. of xvo, whence 
xjT0:, capacity, hollowness, ca- 
vity, As »Pxz2;, nOcts. €] Lhuyd 
notices the Armoric Kosten? 
Costum, spikenard. Keoros. 
Cothurnus, a buskin. Kobogves. 
Coloneum, Colonium malum, 
a quince. Altered from cyto- 
nium, cydonium, xvtanov, trom 
Cydon, a city of Crete. 
Cottabus, the sound made 
by lashing hides with a whip. 
Fr. xérrage; the sound made 
by dashing wine into a cup. Or 
xórragos (tr. x2xrw, Aol. xcrros,) 
was also the same as coftabus. 
Cottdra, Cotana, | Cotóna, 
&c., a kind of small dry fig. 
From the Hebr. caton, small. 
Martial: **PARVAQCE vene- 
runt coftana," — And, '* Si ma- 
jera forent cottana, ficus. erat." 
Hesychius bas xorrava. 


3 A]. from consto, coste, to stand firm. 
Al. from oora, bones. 
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Cóturniz, a quail. Fr. oprv£, 
ógrvyos, whence éprvyivis, transp. 
yorupiüg, yorupyó;, whence có- 
turnix, like Cornix. € AI. 
from yóprv£, (in Hesychius ; 
same as seruis) whence yérupé, 
coturz. Compare Spinturnix. 

" Cotyla, a vessel or measure. 
Koró23. 

Cotytto, the Goddess of im- 
pudence and debauchery.  Kó- 
Tu; and Korurra. '* Kotys deia, 
says Rudbeck, is with us the 
goddess of love. He derives 
the name from Goth. kota, to 
be lascivious.” Jamieson. 

Cóvinus, a warlike chariot or 
car in use among the Britons. 
Therefore a British word. Vos- 
sius says: ** Sané cowain hodie- 
que Britannis est, in vehiculo 
vehere." 

Coxa, the joint of the hip. 
For coara, fr. coago, coazi, to 
drive together, to join. J AI. 
from coaxo, coasso, I plank to- 
gether. . 

Corendir, the huckle-bone. 
Apparently from the same root 
as cord. 

Crabro, a hornet. For cera- 
bro, fr. xépas, a horn; whence 
we call it a Hornet. Bro, as 
Brus in Crebrus, that is Creber, 
and Brum in Cribrum, Cande- 
Jabrum. «f Or for cracibro fr. 
craceo, used by Ennius in the 
sense of graceo, whence gracilis, 
slender, slender-waisted. 

Craceo. See Crabro and 
Gracilis. 

Crambé, a kind of colewort. 
KpapBy. 

Crapila, a surfeit. Keaixa- 
Ay. As orpayyAda, strangUlo. 

Etym. 
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Cras, tomorrow. Fr. xgdous, 
a mixing, coalescing. Some- 
what as byüig is “ yesterday," 
from £yósy a. 1. p. of &yo; so 
as to express a holding or join- 
ing on with the day present. 
q Al. from xégas, i. e. xarà. xó- 
pas, ** ob oculos," 

Crassus, fat, gross, thick, 
coarse, big. Fr. xg&c,! (as Kpijs- 
oa from Kpys) Doric for xr; 
from xeéas, flesh. ‘ A multà 
carne." V. «| Al. from Germ. 
gross, gross. 

Crastinus, of tomorrow. Fr. 
cras. As Diu, Diutinus. 

Crater, Cratéra, & bowl, 
goblet, basin; the basin or hol- 
low on the top of 7Etna. Kpa- 


THe. 

"Crütes, a hurdle. Fr. the 
Germ. kreé, a wicker basket. 
Compare our crate, grate, gra- 
ting. J Or, if the German is 
from the Latin, crates is (** haud 
dubié," says Wachter) fr. xpa- 
téw, xgata, to hold firmly. “ A 
xpaTéo, teneo, vincio, apprehen- 
do," says Dacier. From its 
wattled nature. But the A in 
xpaTà is short. | Al. from xexpa- 
Tas, pp. of xpaw for xepaw, 1 mix; 
as made of twigs intermixed or 
blended with one another, 1. e. 
wattled. 

Creber, thick, close, frequent. 
For creviber (as Crementum for 
Crevimentum, Nomen for No- 
vimen) fr. cresco, crevi, which 
is said of things becoming 
thicker or more numerous. Ci- 
cero: ** Mihi absenti creverunt 
amici.” Ber, as in Celeber; 





! Donnegan has the word. 
7 Oo 
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Facio, Faciber, Faber; Mul- 
ceo, Mulciber. Compare also 
brum in crebrum with Cribrum, 
Candelabrum, Cerebrum. 

Credo, 1 lend or trust money 
to; entrust or consign to one's 
care; I trust anothers asser- 
tions, &c. Fr. xpyio fut. 2. of 
xpíto, same as xoa, | give as 
& loan, lend. 

Credülus, easy of belief. Qui 
facile credit. 

Crémentum, an increase. For 
crecunentum fr. cresco, crevi, as 
Novi, Novimen, Nomen. 

Crémta, dry sticks for burning. 
Fr. cremo. 

Crémo : See Appendix. 

Crémor, thick juice. From 
xixpipas, xgipat, pp. of xgivw, to 
sever, ** Proprié est pingue illud 
pol a lacte sECERNITUR." 

«| Al. from the north. Germ. 
kreima,' Engl. cream. 

Crena, 

Creo, I make, create, form. 
Fr. xelg, the hand, gen. às, 
whence a word »xepéo, xem, 
creo, | form or model with the 
band, “tracto manu.” Cereo (the 
same as creo) is mentioned by 
Varro. Al. from xpa, whence 
xpaivo, (as Baivo from o,) I 
effect, complete. Q Al. from 
xepáo, xozm, | mix. That is, L 
bring into being, by properly 
mixing the constituent parts. 

Crépérus, uncertain, doubtful. 
From xvégas, obscurity; changed 
to crephas to suit the ear, (Com- 





! Todd’s Johnson in Cream. 

? Al. from «rif, of the same meaning 
as creo; fut. «rive, erie, whence crio, 
(somewhat as from xNé$asis cReperus,) 
cree. 


ra. 
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pare Crisso and Groma) and to 
crepas by dropping the aspirate. 

Crépida, a slipper, sandal ; 
shoe. Fr. xgyxis, gen. xeymitos. 
«| Al. from crepo. From the 
noise of slippers. 

Crépido, the foundation or 
ground of a pillar. Kpysis, ites. 

Crépido, the edge or brink of 
a bank, the brow of a rock; a 
rock. Fr. xeysis, Bos, which 
Donnegan translates (inter alia) 
** the bank of a river.”3 On the 
words of Festus, ** Crepidines, 
saxa prominentia," Dacier re- 
marks: ** Proprié, BASIS saxo- 
rum." Referring to xpyxis, a 
base. {J Or from crepo, as from 
Libet is Libido. Against which 
the waves (crepant) rattle as 
they beat. “ Littus ab undis 
verberatum fragorem edit," W. 

Crépitacülum, a child's rattle. 
Fr. crepo, crepitum, crepito. 

Crépo, I make a noise, rattle, 
clatter, Sc. Fr. xgéxm, I beat, 
knock.* P from K, as Ad Kos, lu- 
Pus. 

Crépundia, children's play- 
things, as bells, rattles, &c. Fr. 
crepo. See Crepitaculum. 

Crépuscülum, thetwilight. Fr. 
xvi¢as, twilight. See Creperus. 

Cresco, I increase. For cras- 
sesco or crudesco. 

Cressa, a Cretan woman. 
Kpyron. 

Creta, chalk, ‘From the 
island of Crete ; either because 





3 ** Kpwrls dicitur etiam rd seplÓeya rà 
éyxbre s. , ut docet Hesychius. 
Quibus verbis videtur significare A2RGI- 


xxx illarum placentarum." Steph. 
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the best chalk came from it, or 
from places near it, chiefly from 
Cimolus [whence Cimolia Terra 
is chalk}; or because, wherever 
it came from, it was imported by 
the Cretan merchants, which was 
a sufficient reason for this name 
to be given to it." F. Compare 
Eretria. 

Cretio, the formality of enter- 
ing on an inheritance. Actus 
cernendi hereditatem. Fr. cerno, 
cretum. 

Cretüra, the siftings of corn. 
Fr. cerno, cretum. 

Cretus, born, sprung. ** From 
creatus by syncope, if we consi- 
der tbe meaning ; from cresco, cre- 
tum, if we consider analogy." F. 

Cribrum, a sieve. For cer- 
nibrusn or crevibrum fr. cerno, 
crevi, to sift. As Brum is added 
in Cerebrum, Candelabrum. 4 
Or for crinibrum fr. xplwo, to 
aft. Compare Crinis, Crimen, 
Discrimen. € “From Hebr. 
crib." 'Yt. 

Crimen, a charge, accusation, 
arraigoment; the fault or crime, 
the subject of the charge. Fr. 
xelga, condemnation. €| Al. for 
crimmen fr. »olyo. 

Criminor, | accuse. Fr.cri- 
men, inis. 

Crinis, the hair. Fr. xeive, 
to separate. Properly said of the 
hair divided into locks and tresses. 


* Proprié notat pilos DiscRi-: 


MINATOS.” V. 

Crispus, curled, wreathed, 
waved. ‘Tooke: ‘‘ From the 
Anglo-Saxon cirspan, (transp. 
crispan}, to curl, wreathe ; 
whence Engl. crisp." 





! ** Kraus, (Germ.) crispus, tortus. 
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Crisso, libidinosé — lumbis 
et femoribus fluctuo; proprié 
mulierum, ut Ceveo virorum. 
* (Qmnino a xvi», quod inter 
alia notat, libidine prurio.” V. 
Kyitw, fut. xvicw, unde cnisso, et 
euphonie gratia crisso. Seu a 
Ww , Xyla9o, xviiow, xvloco.. J 
Aut a :xiócco, moveo; unde 
xvboow, CNYSSO, Chiss0, Crisso. 

Crista, the tuft or plume on 
the head of a bird; the crest or 
plume on the top of a helmet. 
For crysta, (as Sylva, Silva) 
from xopucTi, (xgurrà), lifted 
up, raised. «| Al. from xépus, a 
helmet with a horse-hair crest ; 
whence xopdccw, I arm with the 
xóQuc; pp. xexóeucre,, whence 
xopucT), xpuory. FY ‘Todd notices 
Sax. cresta. )J 

Criticus, a critic. Korrixóg. 

Crobylus, a knot of hair on 
the forehead. Kpávu2o;. 

Crócio, I croak like a raven. 
Fr. xgóto, pf. xéxowya, xpé»a. 
q Al. from xdpak, xópaxos, (xpó- 
xog), the raven. F Al. from the 
sound. 

Crécodilus, a crocodile. Kpo- 
xó9eiAog. 

Crücota, a woman's garment 
of a saffron color. Kgoxwróg; or 
XQOKWTH. 

Crócotta, a mongrel beast in 
ZEthiopia. Written by the Greek 
writers xpoxorras, xpoxoUTTag. 

Crócum, Crocus, saffron. Kpó- 
X0y, XpÓXOg. 

‘rotalum,a kettle-drum, cym- 
bal. KporaAov. 

Cricio, l torture, afflict, dis- 





Camb. crych, Belg. kroes. 


Cognata cum 
Lat, crispus.” W. 
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made in the dative duoi, from 


Gr, Aoyfl, 1. e, Ay. Valpy - 


states that Domino was aucient- 
ly Dominoi. 4 Al. from cois, 
dat. cosi: See Cujus. Or from 
xq i. €. xài, quoi. 

Cujas, of what country. Fr. 
cujus. As from Noster, Nos- 
tra, is Nostras. 

Cigus, of whom, of what. 
For cuius, quius or quiius, from 
qui, quis, as from lile is. Illius. 
q Or, as cujus was anciently 
written quoius or guojus, from 
an ancient nominative quos, 
whence quoius, guojus. ¥ If 
quis is from xois, whence xois, 
quis ;—then from cois we should 
ave colis, quoius, quojus. | 
Jamieson notices Moso-Goth. 
quiis, 

Culcita, the tick of a bed, 
mattress, cushion, pillow. Fr. 
calco, as Lubricus from Labor. 
As made up of wool, feathers, 
&c. trodden down hard. Some- 
Duet as cria fr. crilBo, écni- 

oy. 

Cileus, a sack or bag; a 
liquid measure. Fr. xovAads, as 
pO Tea, mUsa. 

Cüler, icis, a gnat. For cu- 
tler, cutilicis, fr. cutis and lucio, 
whence /acesso. As fretting the 
skin. 

Cüligna, a bowl. — KvAbyrr. 

Cüiima, a kitchen, place 
where meat is dressed. For 
colina fr. xdrov, food. Where 
food is prepared. «| Al. for 
coculina, coqulina, fr. coquo. 

place for cooking. €; Al. 
from colo. ** Quàd ibi cole- 
bunt ignem,” says Varro. Or, 
quód ibi colebant (i. e. at- 


Pm. 
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tended to, were busy abont) 
cibos. 

Culmen, the roof of & house, 
as covered (cuimis) with reeds, 
Sidonius : ** Et casa cui CULMO 
CULMINA tecta forent." Also, 
the top or ridge of a house; 
the summit of anything. 

Culmus, a stalk of corn. Foe 
calmus fr. xáxagog OF xaMgs. 
As Madaxédw, Mulceo. It would 
seem that xd and padraxts 
were changed to xóAopo; and pe- 
Aoxds (as we find both uoAoy aad 

), whence Colmes and 
Molceo, Culmus and Mulceo. 

Culpa, a fault, offence; blame. 
Fr. *^oxj, entanglement; i. e. 
in error. As àpgsAaxés, to etr, 
is not ill derived fr. a or ava and 
wARxo, 8. 9. Exaaxov. Fr. wAexi, 
wAoxa, transp. xAond, (as Mopga, 
Forma,) xoAxd, will be colpa, 
culpa. Or thus: wAoxa, weAxd, 
xoAwa, culpa. | Al. from x^emri, 
explained bv Donnegan, * theft 
—an action performed by 
stealth.” Hence xoawy, colpa, 
culpa. ** Fraus,” guile, dis. 
honesty, is explained generally 
by Forcellin as **a fault, of- 
fence, trespass, crime." «f Al. 
from the oriental chalaph, calph, 
to pass bevond, transgress. 

Cultetlo, 1 cut even or reduce 
to a level by measuring with a 
plumb-line, and cutting off the 
higher parts (caltello) with a 
knife. ** Caltri enim nomme 
intelligitur vomer, qui rectus 
terram in arando secat." F. 

Culter, a kuife. Properly, 
a pruning knife. Fr. colo, cul- 
tum, to prune. Q Al. from 
xoAsum, to mutilate; pf. xesxé- 
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, xéxoaras, whence colter, 
«| Al. from xéAX\w, to 
pp. xéxoAras, For culter 
lof thecoulter of a plough. 
+ some derive culter fr. 
stum, 1. e. colo terram. 
tum, supine of colo. For 
n, coltum. 
ullus, a pot, jug. Fr. 
xóAixog, @ cup; whence 
us, culiclus, culillus, cu- 
l 


us, the fundament. Fr. 
he haunch or hind-quarter 


animal. So from $Npés 
B. 
e, when. For quum, 


That is, Secundum or 
mm diem. Somewhat as 
for ó,re, dre, 1. e. x oóvo. 
from xa) Ov, i. e. xoi 
ipévov. See 'Tum. 
mn... tum..., both... 
.». Thus, * Cüm amavit 
m auxit beneficiis," When 
| the one, at the. same 
edid the other, He did 
36 one and the other at the 
ime. 
8, with. For com, as’ in 
endo, Committo. Fr. 
ogether with; whence dz, 
y Ceterus from érepos. €f 
ym guy, whence sum, as in 
| from AóyoN ; then cum. 
8 in composition increases 
ce of the simple verb, as 
mprobo, Collaudo. If 
ng is put (cum) with ano- 
at other thing is increased. 
vera, a corn-basket, meal- 
Fr. xéyupas pp. of xo, 
r, or to heap up. ra, 





! AL from culeus, a bag. 
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as in Arcera, Patera. | Or fr. 
xéxajas pp. of «óc, I heap up. 
As from ’Qyos 1s Humerus. 

Cüminum, the herb cummin. 
Kéysvoy. 

Cümülus, a heap. Fr. cu- 
mus fr. xéyupas pp. of suc, 
same as ytw, vow, to heap up: 
«| Or fr. xap«, à mound. As 
from "duo; is Humerus. YF Or 
fr. xéxuyai pp. of xóc, to swell.* 

Cunabüla, a cradle in which 
new-born infants are wrapped 
up. Some understand it of 
baby linen. Fr. cunc. As 
Venor, Venabula. 

Cine, a cradle. Fr. xowvel, 
dirty, (as from ITow) is Punio,) 
or fr. cunio, I dirty. Facciolati: 
** Cuna, in qua pueruli cuni- 
unt." Al. from xvog, as be- 
longing to infants. But xo; 18 
not an infant, but a foetus. 

Cuncti, all together, the 
whole, Fr. conjuncti, cojuncti, 
councts. 

Cunctor: See Appendix. 

Cüneus, a wedge. Haigh: 
* Fr. xdvos, a cone, anything 
ending in a point." Eus, as in 
Alveus, Ferreus. 2 into à, as 
$.2poc, füris. 

&nicülus, a rabbit. Kovyi- 
xAog,! xuvixaros.4 Hence a mine, 
from the burrowing of a rabbit. 
Martial: ** Gaudet in effossis 
habitare cunicudus antris: Mon- 
stravit tacitas hostibus ille vias." 

Cünila, savory. Kovlan. 

Cunio I make (cenum) 
dung. As pQ&na, pUnio. 





2 Al. from cum, together with. 
? Mentioned by /Elian and Athenzus. 
* Mentioned by Polybius. 
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Citpa, the same as copa, cau- 

d. 
Cüpa, cuppa, a large cask, 
butt, vat. Fr. xéxy, a hollow; 
whence xuweAAov, a bowl. Todd : 
* Cupp, Sax. Cup, Welsh. 
Kop, Dutch. Kupp, Iceland. 
Kwub and Kubba, Pers. Kóffa, 
Greek. in Hesychius." — Kófs 
in Greek is a head from its 
roundness, to which cupa is 
allied. 

Cupedia, nice dishes, delicate 
victuals, From = cupa, copa, 
caupa. As being sold at tav- 
erus, Xe. € Al. from cupedo, 
stroug desire, greediness. 

Cupedo or Cuppecdo, strong 
desire. Fr. cupere, somewhat 
as from 'l'orpere is ‘Torpedo. 
Lucretius seems to double the 
P, to make the U long. 

Cupella, a kind of cup. Fr. 
xoweAAov. Or fr. cupa. 

Ctpido, desire. Fr. cupio. 
As Lubet, Lubido. 

Cupio, 1 desire. Fr. xózro or 
xux 2, Ot fr. xuBo fut. 2. of xoz- 
vo, l ircline myself forwards. 
As we sav, To be inclined to a 
thing, and as we speak cf one's 
Inclination. 

Cupressus, a cypress. 
piooos. 

Cuprum, a kind of copper. 
For cyprum, as coming from 


Cyprus. Whence it is called 
s Cyprium, 


Kvza- 


Cur, why? For quare, quar’, 
qur, cur, as per QU Atio, per- 
CUtio. ¥ Or for cui rei. 
Cura, care, anxiety, sorrow ; 
thought, attention, study. Fr. 
curo, and this from xougew, xoupa 
for xopéo, xopo, l take care of. 


CUN 
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q Al. from xoupito, which Don- 
negan' explains, ‘‘ to rear or 
bring up boys,—to take care of, 
to cherish.” «| Haigh: ** From 
xüpog, authority, command,” 
q Al. from the Gothic kar, 
kara, Saxon car, care, Armoric 
cur.! " 
Curcülio and Gurgülio: See 
Appendix. 
Curetés, | certain 
riests. AKupyres. 
i Curia, a place where the Sen- 
ate bestowed its (curam) atten- 
tion to the state, sat and con- 
sulted. J Or curia is fr. xov- 
pia, to take care of ; fut. xovphro, 
xeupse. A 
Curia. Romulus divided the 
people into three tribes, and 
esch tribe into ten curie; 
which curie met together at the 
Curiata Comitis to bestow their 
(curam) attention to public 
affairs, and to pass laws which 
were called Leges Curiate. 
Some suppose that curia was 
properly a hall or moot-house 
which belonged to every one of 
these divisions. Butcuria seems 
to denote properly rather the 
divisions of the people than 
places where they met. 4j 
Vossius supposes that these 
curie were called from the curie 
or chapels where the priests 
bestowed their (curam) attes- 
tion to sacred things; and from 
priests being appointed to all 
of these curiz. 


Cretan 


! Al. from snpde, xupé, whence xwpal- 
yo, I have care, anxiety after. But why 
ü for e? $*4 Al. from dpa, care. As 
Caula from APA, 


CUR-——-CUS 


Cürio, he who performed 

sacred rites ina curia or tem- 

le. Also, lean, meagre. ‘That 
1s, wasted (curd) with pining. 

Curio, a crier, —— 

Curtosus, one who is careful 
or too careful and minute. Qui 
multam seu nimiam adhibet 
curam. 

Curo, I take care of. See 
Cura. 

Curriculum, a small (currus) 
chariot. A chariot race. 

Curro: See Appendix. 

Curriica, 

Currus, a chariot, car. 
curro. Adam:.“ ‘The vehicles 
used in races were called currus, 
(a currendo) from their velocity, 
having only two wheels, by 
whatever number of horses they 
were drawn." | Al. from the 
North. See Carrus. 

Curtus, curtailed, shortened, 
mutilated. For cortus fr. xé- 
xopras pp. of xeipw, to clip. 
That is, from a word xopros, 
clipped. «| Al. for crutus, (as 
Certus for Cretus,) fr. xéxgouras 
pp. of xpovw, to batter. |‘ An- 
glo-Sax. scyrt, sceort, Engl. 
short, Belg. kort, Lat®curtus.” 
W 








d—— 


Cürulis, belonging to a cha- 
rot. For currulis fr. currus, as 
Mámilla from Mamma, Fárina 
from Farris. ‘ Juno curulis, 
1, e. que curru per aera fertur. 
Curules triumphi, i. e. in. qui- 
bus triumphator curru Urbem 
invehitur; in ovationibus equo 
utebantur aut pedibus. Cu- 
rules ludi, i. e. circenses, in qui- 
bus currus maxime agitaban- 
tur," F. The Sella Curulis, 

Eiym. 


Fr. . 
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says Gellius, was a chair of 
state, placed in a CHARIOT, in 
which the head officers of Rome 
were carried into council. 
Whence the term “ Curulis 
magistratus" is supposed to ori- 
ginate. ** But however right," 
says Forcellini, ** Gellius is in 
the derivation, (though some 
derive it from the Cures,! a town 
of the Sabines,) in the fact he 
seems to be mistaken. For 
Pliny (vii. 48) relates that the 
Roman people granted to L, 
Metellus, a man who had filled 
the highest offices of state and 
was now old and blind, what 
they never granted to any one 
from the building of Rome, that, 
as often as he went to the 
Senate, he should be carried 
(curru) ina chariot." However 
this may be reconciled, Festus 
writes: ** Curules equi, quadri- 
gales. | Curules magistratus ap- 
pellati sunt, quia curru vehe- 
bantur." 

Curzus, curved, crooked. Fr. 
ysphs, whence gurivus, gurvus 
(as  arVum,  sylVa)  cur- 
vus. €«| Al. from xupróc, Hol. . 
xupxos, whence curvus. Com- 
pare Clivus. . 

Cuspis, the point of a weapon. 
Fr. cusum. ‘For the end of 
a spear (cuditur) is beaten so as 
to end in a point. As Cesum, 
Caspes; so Cusum, Cuspis.” 
V. @ Or, under the same no- 
tion, fr. xéxoas pp. of xózro, I 





! ** Obstat quod Florus et alii dicunt, 
Tarquinium Priscum, ut alia imperii de- 
cora insigniaque, ita et sellas curules ab 
Hetruscis sumsisse, non a Curibus.” V. 

P 
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beat ; ire ae - copats, ces- 

; u. rom Chald. 
Pops, e del or bone, wink 
which spear were  formeriv 
pom:ed." Tt. 

Custodio, | guard. Fr. custos, 
custodis. 

Custos, a guard, keeper. Fr. 
custo, cumsto, or for costos ff. 
ante, consto, Í stand with or by 
another to defend or watch bia. 
So Assisto is to help, and za- 
piarasas is to defend.' 

Cutis, the skin. Fr. xores 
which is used as well as exzre; 
or oxures, whence some derive 
culis, as Lparda, Fallo. 

Cyáneus, of a bright blue 
color. Kuavess. 

Cyathus, a cup, 
liquid measure. — K5aóo;. 

Cybea, a merchant-vessel. 
Fr. x5x», (in Hesychius) a kind 
of ship. | Or fr. xofs, whence 
xopgD», cymba, a boat. 


goblet; 


- Cibebe, Cybele.  Kvzf3. 
Cybéle, Cybele. KuBéay. 


Cybium, a square piece of 
salted tunny fish. Kufrov. 

Cyclas, a robe worn by wo- 
- men, of a round form. — KuxAa;. 

Ciyclicus, one who writes of 
nothing but antiquated stories, 
as the rape of Helen, &c. — Ki- 
XÀiXo$. 

Cyclops, a Cyclops. KuxAm. 

Cycnus, Cygnus, a swan. 
Kóxso;. 

Cydonia mala, quinces. From 
the city of Cydor. 

Cygnus. See Cycnus. 

C yindrus a cylinder, roller ; 


— - 
~ — — — Se o 


! Al. from esberris, used like xaBepdy, 
à protector. Hence kyeoriis er xneríás. 





"m ; 


cts-—_ Ba 


a gem of a cyimdncal form. 


UNDAS imitatur, kabet quoque 
nomen ab ox Dis," says Ovid. 
xe” a pinnace, skiff. 


Cuban, a cup resembling 
aboat. Kyspnwe. 

Cynicus, like a dog, snarling, 
churlish. Kssx&. Hence Cy- 
nici, the Cynics, Kuvuxsi. 


e Ciperos, the herb galingele. 
pes. 
Pres, tbe bed privet Kó- 


P Cytherea, Venus. Ovid ha 
* Veneri sacra Cythera.” 
Cytisus, the shrub trefoil. 


Kuricos. 
e D. 


Dactylus, a date, the fruit of 
the palm. Also, a dactyl. Agn- 
TVAOS. 

Daedalus, skilfully wrought; 
skilful. dalaros. 

Demon, a good oretil genius. 
Aalpov. 

Dalmática vestis, a kind of 
garment with sleeves. As first 
woven in Dalmatia. 

Dama, a doe. Fr. Seize, fear, 
as xAgdpoy is a dialectic form of 
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». Horace: *Pavibpm 
nt /Equore dame.” | 
write damma fr, xeppas, 
vsupdc, whence demma, 
a.* ‘ 
mascena pruna, damsons, 
ming from Damascus. 
mno, | condemn; give 
'0 another by judgment, 
ver. Fr. damnum. 
mnum, damage, hurt, loss ; 
' goods or life by judgment 
idemnation. Fr. daxavoy, 
2xpense, waste; whence 
m, damnum, as Supremus, 
ts, Summus. Donnegan 
tes 8axavyrixds by * rui- 
Forcellini thus explains 
idium: “ Expense, cost, 
, detriment, loss, damage." 
for demnum fr. demo. 
”, for Dasne ? 
Msla, a usurer. Aavaicrys. 
"hue, a laurel. 44&Qvs. 
$, dapis, a feast, banquet; 
meal, food. Dapis is for 
. Sais, a feast; as Aaas, 


silis, sumptuous, liberal, 
nt. Ada. 

dánürius, a forestaller 
lys up corn or other com- 
s to sell them dearer. So 
from Dardanus, a magi- 
entioned by Pliny, Apu- 
xc. Columella: ** Dar- 
reniant artes.” ‘Turnebus 
* Quasi magicis artibus 


m-hirsch, caper alpinus, rupica- 
»* dama, Anglo-Sax. da, Angl. 
» daemhiort. Dam est a Scythica 
cas. Dicitur de rupicapra, quia 
abet retrorsum curvata instar 
mm palmata aut digitata ut cer- 
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annonam in sua horrea conver. 
tant et caritatem inducant; eor 
rum instar qui in Legg. XII. 
‘Tabb. fruges alienas EXCAN- 
TARE dicuntur." . 

Darius, a coin, Adpaws, das 
peixog. 

Datatim, by giving from one 
to another, as in tossing a ball 
from hand to hand. Fr. do, da- 
tum. | 

Datious casus, the dative case. 
That case which is put after 
words signifying that we give TO 
any one. Fr. do, datum. 

De, from. Properly, at a dis- 
tance from, separately from. 
lt is from 3—, as in Siforyps, | 
place apart from ; digitw, 1 se- 
parate one from another. | Al. 
from dalw, (deo) I sever. «| Al. 
from — 6s, (as Oc, Deus,) in oj- 
pavdde, froin heaven. 

De—, as in Deamo, signifies 
very much. It seems here to 
mean “ out,” as we say To fight 
it OUT, &c.; andas Ex in Ex- 
pugno. So De in Debello is to 
finish a war. Or de is here ài, 
1. e, 8:8, thoroughly. 

Dea, a goddess. Fr. Gea. So 
Daughter is allied to@uyaryp, i. e. 
Oxvyryp. And Deer to 87e. And 
Door to 6vpa. So we have mur- 
THer and murDer, burT Hen 
and burDen. So our THank is 
German Dank. 

Debeo, I owe, am in debt. 
For dehabeo, as Debilis for De- 
habilis. De deprives: Non aut 
minis babeo. See Debilis. | 
Al. for de alis habeo, de re aliena 
habeo, 1 hold what is another's, 
Somewhat as yeaouas, to use, 
is also to borrow.  Pbzdrus: 


** Reddidi quicquid debat,” 1. e. 
de alieno habui, or de alio habui. 

Debilis, feeble, infirm. Fr. de 
and habilis, capable of or fit for 
doing ansthing, as in. Ovid: 
* Etas bello habits.” De ex- 
presses privation, as in Defectus. 
it expresses taking (de) from. 

Décanus, one who had 
charge of (decem) ten men, so 
as to be bimself the eleventh. 

Décas, the sum of ten. Jexzs. 

Decem, teu. Fr. téxa, as 
‘Extra, Septa, Septem. 

Décember, tbe tenth month 
from March. Fr. decem. As 
Septem, September. Ber, as in 
Faber, Mulciber. 

Décéris, a ship with ten banks 
of oars. Sexipns. 

Decermina, refuse. Fr. cerno, 
l sever: whence cernimen, cer- 
men. Compare Excrementum. 

Décet, it is behoving, meet, 
sight, proper. Fr. déc, as oxéos, 
speCus. 

Decido, 1 determine, decide. 
That is, 1 cut off the causes of 
dissension. Some understand it 
of cutting off something on each 
side from the parties at issue. 

Décies, ten times. Fr. decem 
or 8exa. 

Decimanus, one of the (de- 
cima) tenth legion. A gatherer 
of the tenth or tithe, 

Décimanus, Décumanus, the 
biggest. Ovid: ** Qui venit hic 
fluctus, fluctus supereminet om- 
nes: Posterior nono est undeci- 
moque prior." ‘The Greeks 
called every third wave the 
greatest ; whence they said me- 
taphorically rgsxuple xaxa&w for 


the greatest evil, Some suppose 


" 


DEB——DEC 


decimanus so called from the 
number ten being thought sacred 
by the Psthagoreans. 

Decimanss,of a viler or worse - 
sort. ** For, what was collected — 
(dectmandy) in tthing, was of a — 
worse kiad than that which re—— 
mained.” V. The genuineness of 
the reading is doubted. 

Decimana porta, the gate in am. 
camp nearest to an enemy. As 
being the biggest. See above. € 
Or as being by the 


* Vineyards, as fields, were di- 
vided by cross-paths, called Li- 
mites. ‘The breadth of them was 
determined by law. <A path 
from east to west was called de- 
cumanus limes, from the measure 
denum (i. e. decem] actuum, of 
ten furrows.” 

Décimo, I take every (deci- 
mum) tenth man for punish- 
ment. 

Déecimus, tenth. Fr. decem, 
as Septem, Septimus. : 

Decipio, I deceive. Fr. capio, 
to take, to take unawares. John- 
son explains To TAXR (inter 
alia) “to catch by surprise or 
artifice—to entrap, to catch in:a 
snare." De means thoroughly. 
Or dectpio is to seize. and lead 
(de) from the straight path. 

Decipüla, a snare, gin. Fr. 
decipio. So Muscipula. 

Declaro, Y show clearly, say 
expressly. Fr. clarus. 

Decoctor, a spendthrift. Fe. 





! ** Si modo sana est lectio," says Por- 
cellini. Don 
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0, decoctum. From the 
of boiling things down, 
away. 

or, comeliness. Fr. decet. 
bro, | adorn, deck. Fr. 
decoris. 

repitus, very old, as De- 
| anus, Decrepita etas. 
repo, decrepitum. Dacier: 
staphor taken from lamps 
idles which, as they are 
going out, make a crack- 
oise. «As Desterto in 
3 is To snore for the last 
Thus Decrepitus is ele- 
explained by the Glossary 
vxws, one who has made a 
ff or noise.” As Pope: 
s one puff more and with 
iff expires.” «| * Nor is 
gantly deduced from fra- 
ngs, which from their age, 
ed about, (crepant) make 
ng noise." V. 

retum, a decree, Fr. de- 
decretum. See Cerno, I 
|R 

üplus, tenfold. AexaxAous. 
uria, ten of anything. 
a number, company, or 
' of persons whether more 
than ten. So a troop of 
amounting at first to ten 
Fr. decem, as Centum, 
ra. 

ürio, the commander of 
rsemen in a Roman legion. 
t in a (turma) troop there 
three decuriones ; a troop 
ling of 30 horsemen; or 
including the decuriones. 


:hter : ** Cernere est dividere, se- 
Hinc decretum videri potest id, 
fecto et definito Senatus surgit et 
^ That is, se separat. 
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Afterwards, though only one 
person commanded a troop, he 
was called decurio. The De- 
curiones Municipales were sena- 
tors in the colonies, supposed to 
be so called from every tenth man 
being chosen in the establishment 
of a colony to superintend public 
affairs: or perhaps, one man 
out of ten alternately. 

Décus, oris,a grace, ornament, 
beauty. That which (decet) is 
becoming. ‘Quod quamque 
rem decet." F. 

Décussis, a piece of money of 
the value (decem asssum) of ten 
asses, marked with the letter X. 
Also, the crossing of two lines 
in the form of X. 

Dedignor, I think not (dig- 
num) worthy, I disdain. 

Dedo, l give up. That is, 
(Do) | give (de) away from my- 
self. Or de is thoroughly. 

Défectus, failing, wanting. 
Fr. deficio, which see. 

Defendo, l hit off, ward off, 
repel ; protect, defend, by ward- 
ing off. Fr. fendo, lhit; whence 
Offendo. 

Def icio, I fail; am wanting. 
Fr. facio. De expresses priva- 
tion, asin Debilis, Defloreo, &c. 
I bave no power to act, I sink. 
As and in Greek &xéxo. 

Defit, itis wanting. Compare 
Deficio. 

Deformo, I disfigure. De 
deprives. See Deficio. 

Defrütum, new wine boiled 
down one-balf with sweet herbs 
and spices to make it keep. Fr. 
deferveo, I boil off; supine de- 
fervitum, deferuitum, defrutum. 

Degénéro, 1 degenerate. . I 


decline (de meo genere) from 
my birth or race. 

Dégo, I lead, pass, or spend 
my lif. For de-ago, i. e. vitam, 
tetatem, tempus. De is tho- 
roughly, entirely, as in Deamo. 

Dejéro, 1 take a solemn oath. 
Fr. jüro, whence dejiro, dejéro. 
So Pejero. 

Dein, after that. For deinde, 
from thence. 

Deinceps, successively. That 
is, one taken after this or that; 
fr. dein, capio. Cicero: ** Pon 
oritur a brevibus deiuceps tribus, 
extrema producta, ut Dómüé- 
rant.” 

Delecto, U allure, delight. Fr. 
delicto, delectum from lacio, & 
AM. from acto. 

Deleo, U blot out, efface, de- 
etrov, Fr. fea, whence deer. Limo, 
same ax Leo, is used inthe sense 
of Deleo, Ovid: ** Plurima 
cerno, Me quoque. qui feci 
judice, digna Lint.” «[ Al. for 
deoleo, from oleo, whence aboleo. 
q Al. trom gard, I destroy." 

Defibero, | weigh, consider, 
deliberate. That is, I argue, 
(liber) free to choose one thing 
(de) out of two or more. Vossius: 
** Where this liberty is not, there 
there is no deliberation. * Neque 
enim quisquam,' as Cicero says, 
* deliberat qu& ratione perpetuo 
victurus sit; quoniam intelligit, 
sibi moriendi necessitatem  in- 
cumbere.'" Or delibero is ** Ji- 
bere evagor," I go over an argu- 
ment freely and unreservedly. As 





! Wachter mentions the Celt. dilon, and 
quotes Boxhorn. in Lex. Ant. Brit.: 
** Dileu, delere, loco movere." 


amm. 
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Pope: ** Expatiate free o'er alil 
this scene of man." «| Or libero 
is to free a question from its 
perplexities, resolve it. J Al. 
from libro, | weigh. But this 
would be delibro. 

Delibro, I take off the (ü- 
brum) bark, peel. 

Delibuo, Y anoint, besmear, 
whence delibutus. For delipuo 
fr. Afros, oil. Y Or fr. Ai& fut. 
2, of AsíB», | shed, distil. 

Delicatus, dainty, luxurious, 
effeminate, neat, elegant. Fr. 
delico, avi, fr. de-lacio, (as 
Ante-capio, Anticipo, avi; Mel- 
li-facio, Mellifico, avi; De-spe- 
cio, Despico, avi,) whence 
delicio, delicia, delecto. | Al: 
for deliquatus, clarified, refined. 
Or, dissolved, made lax or loose, 
which agrees with the sense of 
effeminate. Cicero: ‘ Quos 
nulle futiles letitue languidis 
liquefaciunt voluptatibus." 

Delicie, delights, luxuries, 
&c. Que deliciunt, i. €. allici- 
unt, illiciunt. 

Delico, I point out, explain. 
For deliquo fr. liquo, 1 make 
clear; a sense which is observed 
in Liquet and Liquidum-facio. 

Delictum,a fault. From dedin- 
quo, delictum. A failure in duty. 

Delineo, 1 trace out the (At- 
seas) outlines roughly. 

Delinio, I smooth; I charm, 
seduce. Fr. lenio. 

Deliquium, a. failing, defect. 
Fr. delinquo, deliqui. As Reli- 
quiz. 

Delirium, dotage. See Deliro. 

Déliro, I dote, rave. That is, 
I deviate (de rect lirá) from 
the straight furrow, as properly 
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said of ploughs moving awry. € 
Al. (rom A3poi, nonsense. 

Delphica Mensa was a table 
made after the fasbion of that on 
which the priestess at Delphs 
sat as she delivered her oracles, 
and whieh was elegantly wrought. 

Delphin, Delphinus, a dol. 
phin. eh». 

JDeltoton, a constellation 
formed like the Greek 4. ede 
reroy. ! 
Delubrum, an altar, temple, 
or sacred place. Fr. deluo, as 
purifying and cleansing the wor- 
shippers. So Polluo, Pollu- 
brum. Some understand it of a 
fount or place before the chapel 
or near the altar, where they 
washed before they performed 
sacrifice. Fronto: ** Delubrum 
in quo homines piacula sua de- 
luunt." Among the Greeks 
gioi was a purification with 
ustral water, made previously to 
any religious ceremony.* 

Deémens, tis, out of one's mind. 
De mente. 

Demo, I take away. From 
de; emo, Il take. As Adimo, 
Promo, Eximo, &c. 

Demolior, I throw or pull 
down, overthrow. As opposed 
to molior, 1 build, raise. So 
Destruo. 





! ** Quos Vitruvius memorat ‘ delphi- 
mee wreos” in machina hydraulicà credun. 
tur esse pondera quzdam similia iis ques 
horolegiis appeaduntur; ita dicta quia 
delphinus capite est crasso et gravi, vel 
fortasse a figurá, E&dem ratione delphinos 
vocat Plinius ornamenta tricliniorum, lec- 

vasorum ex auro, argento, vel 
ere." F. . 

* Some understand it of an image of a 
Deity, made (à ligno delibrato) from 
wood with the bask off, 
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Demum, at length, at last. Fr. 
riwos, then. That is, not till then. 
Demus was used by the ancients. 

Demum is also used for only, 
merely. Trajan: “ Nobis autem 
utilitas demum spectanda est.” 
In this sense some refer it to 
demo, I take away, except. 

Denarius, containing ten. Fr. 
dent. Also, a silver coin at first 
worth ten asses. 

Deni, ten by ten, ten. For 
deceni fr. decem. As Bis, Bini; 
Septem, Septeni, 

Dénicales Feri were those 
on which a family was purified 
ju consequence of a death in it. 
Fr. denico, deneco; or from de 
and yéxus, a corpse. 

Denique, at last, lastly. For 
deinque, i. e. et dein, J Al. for 
denuoque, denuque. 

Dens, dentis, a tooth. Fr. 
doytos, of a tooth, whence "ddy- 
vec, dentis, as yOvu, g Enu. €[ Al. 
from edens, edentis. 

Densus, thick, close. For 
dansus, (as taAAvroy, tal Entum) 
for dasus, bacs, thick, N added, 
asin liNquo, paNgo, and in our 
laNtern. 

Dentale, the sharebeam of a 
plough. Fr. dens, dentis. 

Denuo, afresh. For de novo, 
de nouo. 

Deorsum, downwards. Fr. 
devorsum fr. vorto, verto. De 
is here as in ** Susque deque," 
and signifies dowu from. So in 
Despicio. 

Dépalo, 1 make clear. Fr. 
palam. 

Deploratus, past all cure. Fr. 
ploro. Either, extremely be- 
wailed, or. for whom all bewail- 


ing is at sm emd, as useless. In 
the latter sene. de ts the same as 
m —**Cui ultimus 


locas yernnbatas est,” says For- 


cole. . 

7Veeretia verba, deponent 
wert. Fr. depono. As laying 
awe their passive signification 
er esr active form. 

Dope, I knead; tan or curry 
kenber. deba. 

LEpator. Macrobius: ** Ad 
gveatatam sibi a natura sedem." 
What is, cut off for them by 
wature, appointed, chosen. Fr. 
puto, as amputo. Hence Sulpi- 
cius; **'l'urba colendis agris de- 
putata.” Cut off apart from 
others, chosen out from others, 
deputed. So Privy-counsellors 
are from zpio, | cut off. Or 


deputo is, l judge, determine, 
appoint. 
Depütor. Sulpicius: ** Ac- 


cusatores deputari leonibus pre- 
cepit," To be cut off from their 
fellow men and given to lions. 
Or, to be appointed : See above. 

Derivo, 1 tura off (rivum) a 
stream or river (de) from its pro- 
per channel into another; hence, 
Í turn off one word into another 
by different inflexion, &c., as 
from Dico [ make Dictio, from 
Homo I make Homunculus, 
&c. Forcellini explains derivo: 
* Rivi more aquam deduco alio- 
que deflecto." 

Derogo, I take away, (rogan- 
do) by making a motion, some 
clause of a law by a new one; [ 
take from, abate, lessen. See 
Abrogo. 

Descisco, 1 alter, change; 
change my opinion, place, &c. 


Ulli. 
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De here as ia Defloresco. 
* Contrarium aliquid scisco et 
statuo." F. 

Déséro, Ll. abandon, forsake. 
De expresses the contrary to sero, 
] join. 

Deserta loca, forsaken and 
unmhabited places. See Desero. 
Some consider sero to mean 
here, | sow. Places not sown, 
barren spots. 

Déses, desidis, one who (desi- 
det, desedet) sits down and gives 
up exertion, 

Desidéro, I miss the absence 
of, long for, desire. Fr. desidere 
infin. of desido, I fix my mind 
on a thing. As from Considere 
is Considero, from Recipere is 
Recipero, Recupero.' 

Desídia, sloth. See Deses. 

Désigno, I trace out (quodam 
signo) by some mark. 

Désino, { leave off. That is, 
I suffer a thing to be, 1 leave it 
untouched further. 

Desisto, 1 stand off from a 
thing, give it over. 

Desitus, laid aside. Fr. desino, 
desitum. 

Desolo, I desolate. 
relinquo. 

Despicio, 1 look down froma 
place upon, I look down upon, 
despise. For despecto. 

Despondeo, I despair of ob- 
taining, as Columella has De- 
spondere sapientiam. De here 
negatives spondeo, I promise. I - 
cannot promise myself, I despair 


Solum 


1 **[t is certain, says Festus, that it 
comes from sidus, siderts. How it came 
to have its signification, is not so certain ; 
different reasons, and those very far- 
fetched, being assigned.” F. 
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of.. In the phrase. “ Despondeo 
animum," animum seems to de- 
pend on Secundim, xaré. But 
not so thinks Varro: ** Dictum 
est eo modo quo Despondere 
filiam. Quia, quemadmodum, 
qui filiam alteri uxorem promit- 
tit, finem statuit sue spontis seu 
voluntatis, h. e. omnem de filiá 
voluntatem et curam deponit et 
in sponsum transfert; ita, qui 
despondet animum, omnem de- 
ponit spem curamque sui.” 

Destino, fix, make steady 
or fast. Csesar: ** Rates ancoris 
destinabat, ne fluctibus moveren- 
tur." Also, I fix the state, con- 
dition of anything; fix the time 
of anything being done; destine, 
doom, assigo, appoint, elect, de- 
pute. Also, I aim at. Livy: 
* Non capita solim hostium vul- 
nerabant, sed quem locum desti- 
nassent oris," "Perhaps from the 
idea of fixing the arrow. Also, I 
destine to my use by buying. 
Plautus : ** Aides quanti desti- 
nat?" Forcellini explains it, 
** suam facit CONSTITUTO pre- 
tio." Forcellini: ‘ Destino is 
perhaps from de and teneo, S 
being inserted." As Occapio, 
Occupo; so Deteneo, Detino. 
S added somewhat as in Absti- 
neo and in Obstinax. Deincrea- 
ses the force. «| Some suppose 
ino to be a mere extension of the 
termination, and derive destino 
from desto. Sto being here used 
for stare facio.' 


! Al. fordestano (as uaxArà, machIna), 
for de-istano from lordyw, the same as 
lermu, which means to fix, to make 
steady. € Or from de, and erarío, the 
Cretan form ofTorau.  €$ Or fr. eráo, 
eral»e, (as Bde, Balyw,) fut. oravis. 


ym. 
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Destituo, 1 forsake. Ovid: 
*" Somnus me destituit." Statuo 
is to fix, settle, establish ; desti- 
tuo is the opposite, and means to 
let be in an unsettled state, to 
let go at random, to neglect. In 
Suetonius, ** Ingredientem po- 
plites destituebant," destituo is 
the opposite of statuo, I fix, 
make steady: ‘‘ His knees failed 
him as he entered." 

Destituo, I cheat, defraud. 
Thus in Livy, “Si spes desti- 
tuat," if hope fail me, cheat 
me. Or destituo is to forsake 
or abandon one’s promises or 
obligations, and so disappoint. 
Horace: ** Ex quo destituit 
Deos Mercede pacta.” 

Destruo, I overthrow. De 
contradicts the sense of struo. 

Detérior, worse. Fr. detero, 
I impair. Horace: ** Musa ve- 
tat Laudes egregii Cesaris et 
tuas Culp deterere ingeni." So 
Detrimentum from Detero, 

Détestor, 1 detest. ‘That is, 
I imprecate by calling the Gods 
(testari) to witness. Or de forms 
the opposite of testor. Hill: 
** Detestor supposes that the sen- 
timent of aversion shows itself 
by anunwillingnessto WITNESS 
a deed or to see its author.” 

Detraho, I disparage, speak 
ill of. That is, 1 draw or take 
away from another’s character. 

Detrecto, I disparage. For 
detracto from detractum supine 
of detraho. 

Détrecto, 1 decline to have 
anything to do with. De con- 
tradicts the sense of íracto, I 
handle. 

Détrimentum, loss, damage. 


Q 
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Fr. detritum (as Monitum, Mo- 
nimentum,) supine of detero, I 
wear away, impair. 

Déverus, inclining | down- 
wards, sloping. As Devezt 
montes. Properly, carried down- 
wards, as De means downwards 
in Deorsum and Despicio. Fr. 
veho, veri. 

Deunz, uncis, an as wanting 
an ounce. Properly, uncia de 
asse, Hence, eleven twelfths 
of anything. 

Deus, a god; GOD. From 
sj. See Dea. Al. from 
Aevs Jol. for Zeb, Jupiter. 
q Al. from 40s, irregular geni- 
uve of Zeus. 

Dextans, ten ounces. For 
desextans, an as wanting (ser- 
tante) two ounces. See Deunx. 

Dexter, éra, érum, on the 
right band ; lucky, prosperous; 
fit, suitable; apt, dexterous. 
Ackitepos, whence De£regós, dex- 
terus. 

Dextéra, Dextra, the right 
hand. Aeksrepa, defrag. 

Dextrorsum, towards the 
right hand. For dextrovorsum. 

Di—, expresses separation, 
disjunction, displacing, scatter- 
Ing, and is from &ia— or &—. 

Diabdlus, the devil. 4i&fo- 
Aog. 

Diácónus, a minister, deacon. 
Aiaxovos, 

Diddema, a white fillet with 
which kings used to bind their 
heads. Asadype. 

Dicta, food, diet. Also, an 
apartment, room to sup in. Ány 
room. JAlaita. 

Dialectica, logic. 


, 4 iaAex- 
fX. 


ulli. 
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Didlectus, a dialect. Aic&Aex- 


Tog. 

Dialis, belonging to Jove. 
From 4:3, of Jove. 

Dialogus, a dialogue. ^4ià- 
Aoyos. 

Diana, Diana. For Dia Ja- 
na, whence Dia-tana, Diana. 
As Janus was Apollo or the 
Sun, so Jana was the moon. 
Dia is Sia, divine." 

Diapason, a chord including 
all tones, octave. From 8:2 sacra. 

Diarium, provision (unius 
diei) for one day. The journal 
of one day, of each day. 

Diastéma, a space, interval. 
Araornpn. 

- Diatribe, a disputation, or 
place where it is beld.  4ia- 
Tpip*. 

Dica, an action at law. 4íx. 

Dicaz, witty, quick, keen (in 
dicendo) in speaking. 

Dicis causa, for form’s or 
fashion’s sake. Dicis is dixys. 

Dico, avi, 1 assign, give up, 
dedicate, consecrate. Fr. &- 
xalo, fut. Sixacw, dina, dix, to 
judge, judge a thing over toa 
person, adjudge. €| Al. from 


dico. 'lhatis, dicendo defero, 
attribuo, So the ] in Dicax, 


Predico, avi, Maledicus, &c. 
1s short. 

Dico, dixi, I say, tell, speak. 
Fr. 3eíxo, Eshow. Thus, when 
Cicero says, '* Dicam quod 
sentio," Dicam is, | will show 
you. So in Ovid: *'Illa dies 
fatum misere mihi dirt," dixi 





! ** From Goth. dij, a teat; or dij, the 
earth, and ama queen," Rudbeck apud 
Jamieson, 
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is showed. Cicero: '*Ut an- 
nales populi R. et monumenta 
vetustatis LoDBUUNTUR." ** Di- 
cere is nothing else but to SHOW 
the thoughts of my mind." V. 
dám (whence $alvo and e») is 
both to show and to speak. So 
Pando also is used. 

Dicrótum, a light galley with 
two banks of oars.  Aíxporov., 

Dictamnus, tbe herb dittany. 
Alxrapyos. 

Dictator, a chief magistrate 
elected on extraordinary occa- 
sions and vested with absolute 
authority. Fr. dicto, dictatum ; 
dicto being taken as a frequen- 
tative of dico, dictum. ‘‘ Quia 
crebrd diceret ediceretque que 
utilia essent reipublice." V. 
Dico is rather here to suggest, to 
advise.' 

Dicterium, a sharp saying, 
jest. — From  Swxr5piv, says 
Scaliger. But surely it is from 
Üyxr5piov, translated by Donne- 
gan 'acutting sarcasm.” Ju- 
venal: *Joco MORDENTE fa- 
cetus." 

Dicto, I speak or dictate what 
another may write. Fr. dico, 
dictum. 

Dictynna, Diana. — Alxrovya. 

Dido, I spread abroad. ‘That 
is, 1 put (See Abdo) 1a different 
directions. 





* ** Rather, from the office of a mas 
TER in a schoo) dictating lessons or in- 
structions to his scholars. Whence a 
Dictator is called Magister populi. 
Hence the joke of Julius Cwsar in Sueto- 
mius: ‘ Syllam nescisse literas qui dicta- 
twram deposuerit, And Juvenal: ‘In 
tabulam Sylle si dicant discipuli tres,’”’ 


E. 
? See Vossius in Etymol. 
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Didymeus, Apollo. ^ Aidv- 
praes. | 

Diérectus. Plautus: * Abi 
dierectus.’ ‘That is, Go and be 
hanged,  l'rom di-e-rectá i. e. 
vid, in different directions and 
from the straight road. As 
Erro, I wander, is from 5m, 
whence £2js, go and be hanged. 
q Or from “sub dio erectus." 
‘That is, hanged up in the open 
air. € Or from dsappyxris, 
burst asunder, disruptus. Plau- 
tus: '** Lien dierectus est." 

Dies, a day. From 4i, of 
Jove, the author of light and 
the father of day, whence he is 
called .Des-pater, — Diespiter. 
Macrobius: ‘‘Jovem Luceg- 
TiuM'Saliü in carmine. canunt, 
et Cretenses diem Ala vocant." 
q Al. from the Punic dia, day.’ 
q Wachter refers to Welsh 
diau, Armoric di, a day; and 
Arabic daa, it shone. Tooke 
refers dies to the Anglo-Sax. 
degan,whence our dawn, day, 
and our old word daw.* 


Diespiter, Jupiter. See 
Dies. . 

Differtus, stuffed. Fr. far- 
cio, fartum. | 

Difficili, hard. For dis- 
facilis. Dis contradicts, as in 


Diffido, Dissimilis. 

Digéro, I distribute, dispose, 
put in order, arrange. “In di- 
versas partes gero." F. I carry 
things to their separate and pro- 
per situations. So Dispono, 
Distribuo. 


* Caninius apud Voss. in Etym, 
* Drayton: “The other side 
whence the morning daws,” 


from 
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Digestio ciborum, * non est 
quidem concoctio, sed distribu- 
tio cibi stomacho, excepti in 
venas et membra corporis, sive 
concoctus fuerit, sive nen." F. 
From digero, digestum. 

Digitus, a finger. From a 
word Beixeros fr. Beixoo or Beix&e, 
to point to. — Zexrixà; O&xrv- 
Ms was specially the forefinger. 
Or fr. Bexeró; fr. 8exe0 the same 
as Seine, 4| Al. from a word 
Üeixry; or Beryrys, from Bbeixe, 
Brbsixrai or Seayras. | Al. for 
thigitus (as Occ, Deus,) fr. 
iy, I touch. 

Dignor, 1 thimk (dignum) 
worthy. [think a thing worthy 
to do, I deign to do. 

: Dignus, worthy or deservmg 
of good or ill. For dicnus fr. 
Sixy justice. So S{xaios is used. 
Sophocles: Aixais eips raw 
ann raya: xaxav: Dignus sum 
&c. 1 


Dijocis, ^ Jupiter. From 
Dius-Jovis, as Diana for Diva- 
Jana. 

Dilapido, Y consume, waste. 
Foreellini: ** More laptdum 
huc ilac temere jacio. Vel, 
jactis lapidibus discutio, cor- 
rumpo." Or dilapido is pro- 
perly applied to a building 
spoiled of the stones which 
composed it. «| Al. from aa- 
wate fut. 9. of Axxaln, I waste, 
whence &Aaxabvó;. I for A, as 
machIna from say vá. — 

Diligens, diligent, attentive. 
Properly, fond of, partial to a 
pursuit. Compare Negligens. 
See Diligo. 

Diligo, I esteem highly. For 
dilego, 1 choose one apart from 


ra. 
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others, I choose one preemi- 
nently as my friend. 
Diluc&lum, the dawn. Fr. 
diluceo. So dpera Diavystuy 
is, at the break of day. 
Dilitvium, a flood. Fr. diluo, 
I wash away. See Alluvies, 


Colluvies. 
Dimico, l fight. For dimaco 
(as moy Avd, machIna) fr. di and 


px», a battle. Or fr. Biagayts, 
Üapxyc, or Sapayone. Ff 
Foreciligi : * A mico. Quia, 
sicut micando digitis controversie 
dirimi solent, ita micando gladiis. 
Ut * cernere ferro’ dixit Virgil." 
Calpurnius; ** Et nunc, alternos 
magis ut distinguere cantus Pos- 
sitis, ter quisque manus jactate 
micantes. Nec mora, decernunt 
digitis." Others understand dim- 
ico of persons brandishing their 
spears in different directions in 
battle. 

Dimidius, halved. Divided 
(in medio) in the middle. 

Diccesis, the admmisuation 
of a district ; the district so 
administered.  iolxyots. 

Diogmite, light-armed — sol- 
diers. Aioyprras fr. Bsoypds, 
pursuit, As equipped for pur- 
suit. 

Dionysia, a festival of Bac- 
chus.  4iovócia. 

Didnysus, Bacchus. 4iórocv. 

Diota, a cask with two ban- 
dles. Asory. 

Diphthongus, a diphthong. 
Aigboyyos. 

Diploma, a writing contain 
ing some public order, license. 
Aixropa. 

Dipondius, of two pounds. 
Fr. di from dic, twice; pondo. 
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It is written also dupondius, 
from duo pondo. 

Dipsas, a kind of viper. Aijá;. 

Dipiota, nouns having but 
two cases. Alarwra. 

Diptycha, registers in which 
the names of magistrates were 
inscribed. 4ízrvya. 

Dire, curses. That is, dire 
preces, Sea apal. 

Dire, tbe Furies. That ia, 
Dira Dez. 

Directarius, a housebreaker. 
Fr. Ssabpanrys, (DibpixTws,) one 
who breaks through.’ 

Diribeo, I distribute tablets 
among the citizens i their as- 
semblies, for them to mark their 
suffrages on. For diripeo from 
happerrin, Siappinto, l cast in 
different directions, disperse, 
scatter. Or from fut. 2. Bia 
$9», Sipspew, as didio, ambBo. 
€ Or diribeo is soft for dihibeo 
or diibeo, as Dirimo for Diimo. 
That is, [ hold out or present in 
differeut directions. 

Dirimo, I sever. For diimo, 
diemo, from emo, I take, as in 
Demo, Adimo. R is added 
for euphony, as NuRus for 
Nuus, Musa Rum for Musaum. 

JDirus, dreadful, fell, direful, 
cruel. For dinus fr. devdés. As 
poNa, moRa. Vice versa, do- 
Num from d#Pov. «| Or from 
Béog, Seios, fear; whence diRus, 
as v);, nuRys. Or from $i 
a word 9er), 8sspds, might bave 
been formed. Al. from the 
Anglo-Sax. dere, hurtful, mis- 





! Ulpian derives it from dirigo, diree- 
fame: '* Qui in aliena cenacula se diri- 
qum farandi animo." 
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chievous. Shakspeare : ** Would 
I bad met my dearest foe in hea- 
vn.” 

Dirus, apt, ready, efficacious. 
Like Greek 9e;. See above. 

Dis—, apart, asunder ; asun- 
der on every side, in different 
directions. From 3), twice, or 
Roca, two. Butler: ** Dis 
bears the sense of separation or 
division, as is the case when a 
thing is made into Two pieces.” 

Dis, ditis, rich. For dives, 
divitis. 

Discapédino, | part asunder. 
See Intercapedo. 

Discepto, I dispute, debate. 
Fr. capto, i. e. argumentum. Or 
capto 1s iu a sense used by Plau- 
tus, thus explained by For- 
cellini : “ Captare cum aliquo, 
eat capiiosis verbis et callidà 
vafráque disputatione cum ali- 
quo contendere." Vossius thue 
accounts for Discepto: ** Nam 
seorsim pars quseque aliquid 
capit ad sui defensionem." 
Or is discepto from Diacxésrro, 
Ssacxexropas? Or for dispecto, 
from dispicio, dispectum? By 
transp. discepto. 

Discepto, | decide, judge, 
arbitrate. From the idea of de- 
beting with myself. Or capto, 
like capio, is here to choose. 
choose between different opi- 
nioos. «| Or from 9iaexezro. 
See above. 

Discerno, 1 distinguish be- 
tween. Fr. cerno, I sift, separate. 

Discidium, a separation. 
From discido, whence discindo. 

Disciplina, instruction, For 
discipulina. As delivered (dis- 
cipulis) to scholars. 


IPLA. 
f£o—R£ W LC4 Em £k DINE T EF 
SE cas. Cr i-um ine 1X 
FNAaCt. Wess tees. Lu 
Lmiuruüa Gece “item 


Je. 1 fto mmaemm- 
awe suum. i-e r m 
cart of pereune vacimg wee Oc- 
femg Fr. cept. Iu ex- 
prese veparatuL. rt ogqusec 


ant separate. Or for cmmmen 
f. xo»x, |l et, separate. See 
Crmen and Crtbrum.  Diucnri- 
men 1$ also mek, Ganges. Here 
cerm isto decide a quarrel, to 
come to a final issue bs a fight 
aad ow by ansthing else. Hezce 
the notou of risk and peril. 
But Forcellini thus: “ Quia 
discrimen omne tignificat, quo 
ab eiitio, morte, Kc. exiguo in- 
tervallo p1vi1psM Cp." 

Discus, a quoit ; platter. Aíz- 
Xf» 

Dücunio, an inquiry, ex- 
amination. Fs. discutio, (i. e. 
disquativ,) discussum, 1 shake 


" Al. for dasco fr. 3:Bdoxe, 1 teach, or 
BSdonopa:, | am taught. As from xdoxe 
wane derive Hisco for Hasco. 


i." 


N. wee. See 

Desperesi. | gree (partem) 
partio ome 2a past fo ; 
[ &stribete. 


Duerszm-. I pet Mie or, ar- 
range. Properir, apart ; 
place ome thing bere and another 
there in proper onder. ** Res ple- 
res diversis locis ordine pono.” F. 

Dwpüto, 1 debate, argue. 
Said of persons who iu dis- 
course ( putant diversa) are of 
opposite sentiments. 

Dissero, l debate, discuss. 
Sero, as m Virgil: “ Multa 
inter sese vario sermone sere- 
bant." Dis is expressed. by 
* vario sermone." Or, M dis- 
sero means properly, to reason, 
one person with bimself; then 
dissero is to disjoin ideas, 1. e. 
to separate such as are unlike, 


DIS 


and (disponere) to put them in 
their proper order. Cicero calls 
Logic.*'* Ars bene disserendi." | 
Hill: ** Fr. sero, I plant. . Disse- 
rere, in its primitive meaning, is 
to plant at proper distances, so 
that each seed may be duly nou- 
rished, without interfering. with 
those that are next to it, Or fr. 
sero, I plait. That is, I unplait, 
unravel what is intricate, explain 
what is abstruse." 

Dissertatio, a  disquisition, 
Fr. dissertum supine of dissero, 
which see. 

Dissicio, the same as dissico, 
disseco, if indeed it is a true 
reading. - 

Dissideo, I am at a distance 
from ; I am at variance with, [ 
disagree with. Fr. sedeo. I sit 
apart from. . 

. Dissídium, disagreement. Fr. 


0. 

Dissipo, I scatter here and 
there. Festus explains sipo, or 
rather supo, to throw. hence 
also Insipo, Obsipo. Perhaps 
supo is from briw, ózo, the same 
as 0$/yus, I send down, let down, 
let loose, and so let loose upon 
one. ¥ Or sipo. might mean, I 
shake about, sift; and might be 
allied to Germ. sieb, the same 
as our sieve ; and Germ. seiven, 
the same as our sift. ‘‘ Gloss. 
Pez.: Cribro sip." W. Or 
sipo might be from celo, as la- 
Pis from Adas.' 


) Hemsterhuis says: '' Xorón ab an- 


tiquo. círe, cmde, unde sipo. Xie» 
notat, confertim ingerere "t infarcire. 
Hinc enrós cistella, in quam edulia con- 
fertim injuncta conservantur." Bat this 
is unfounded conjecture. 
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Dissólutus, dissolute, pro- 
fligate. ** A legibus solutus et 
rect vivendi disciplina.” F. 

Distichon, a couplet. 
CTiXoY. 

istinguo, I distinguish by 

marks, 1 mark, puuctuate, va- 
riegate, adorn; I discriminate, 
divide, part. Fr. di and stinguo, 
stingo, for stigo (as Frago, 
Frango), fr. oriya fut. 9. of cl- 
Cw, I prick, mark. €[ Al. from dis 
and tingd, L tinge. ** Tingendo 
et colorando discrimino." fr 

Disto, | am distant. Pro- 
perly, I stand apart. 

Districtus, bound fast. Di 
is here the same as dia in dsady- 


Ai- 


Dithyrambus, a poem writ- 
ten in bonor of Bacchus.  4/0ó- 
pap. Bos. 

Ditio, rule, power, dominion. 
For dicio fr. 8/y. A prescrip- 
tive or hereditary right. Or 
the power of dealing ( jus et jus- 
titiam) justice.  €| ‘From 
Celt. tà, terra. For ditio is 
used of a territory.” W. 

Dito, I enrich. Fr. dis, di- 
tis, rich. 


Diu, in the day-time. Fr. 
dies. 
Diu, for a long time. Fr. 


dies. That is, all through the 
day. Forcellini understands it 
of a continuation of many days. 

.Diüiverbium, the colloquial 
part of a comedy, in which (di- 
versi verba faciunt) more than 
one speak. Opposed to the 
chorus, where one only speaks. 

Diversus, separate, distinct, 
different. That is, turned dif- 
ferent ways. 


Up 
Sent - 
(dip 
til 
Ls 


Divitia, riches. Fr. dives, 
divitis. 

Dium, the open air, the sky. 
From 413s, of Jupiter. Horace: 
* Manet sub Jove frigido Ve- 
nator.” ¥ Or for dium celum 
or domicilium. 

Divortium, a divorce, by 
which persons (divortuntur) 
turo different ways. 

Diurnus, pertaining to the 
day. Fr. diu, as Noctu, Noc- 
turnus. 


Dius, divine. From 35, as 





! Jones says: “The com 
vado retain the A, but with di itis chang. 
ed to I; divido,1 go asunder,—divide.” 
We may observe that Jüro makes Dejttro 
or Dejéro. 





DOD 
Jeso m ced bs Homer ix 
iam." 

Demimms, khmtmg. Fr. dim, 
as Cras, 


Dodra, a potion made up of 
nine materials. Fr. dodrans, 
a measure of nine ounces. Áu- 
somnus: ‘‘ Dodra ex dodrante 
est.” 

Dodrans, nime twelfths or 
three fourths of an As. From 


2 Al. from @eies. As Dea from Gea, 
Deus from @eds. 9$ Al. from Ais, of 
Jove; whence Alles, Ates ini 


; to 
of Jove. But this is the derivation of ies 
above. 


3 Al. from Soxée, I think; wheace 
Séypara, the dogmas of the learned. The 
sense here is too remote. 
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de-quadrans, i. e. a quadrans 
taken (de) from an As. Com- 
pare Dextans, Quadrans, 

Doga, a boat called a dogger ; 
also, a cup made in the form of 
such a boat. From Icel. dugga, 
a fishing vessel. €J Or fr. 2ox3, 
a vessel. 

Dogma, an established prin- 
ciple. 4óypa. 

Dolabella, a little hatchet. 
Fr. dolabra, as from Culter or 
Cultrus is Cultellus. 

Dolabra, a chip-axe. Fr. 
dolo, Y chip. As Tero, Terebra. 

Doleo, [ grieve. Fr. raAác, 
] endure, suffer; whence doleo, 
as from 4dapáo is Domo, or 
even Domeo, whence Domui, 
Domitum. Or fr. roAéw, the 
same as téAw@ or tTéAAw@ whence 
roAuy, and ToaAzaw, and tolero. 
Or, if réAuy is from réAm or 
Té2Juo (pp. réroXjoi), doleo may 
be from pf. mid. réro^a. ** Goth. 
thulan, . Anglo-Sax.  tholian, 
Franc. and Dutch tholen, dolen, 
is to suffer, sustain, bear. Al- 
lied are Gr. ra^2», and Lat. 
tolero from tolo. The Danes 
still use tola, taala, while the 
Belgians and the Germans say 
dulden.” W.: 

Dolium : See Appendix. 

Dolo, avi: See Appendix. 

Dolo, ónis,a staff with a little 
rapier in it.  4óAov. 

Dé6lo, onis, the small sail next 
the foresail in a vessel. — 40A». 

Dolor, grief. Fr. doleo, as 


Algeo, Algor. 


* Haigh: “Fr. Oodds, filth, dirt: 
whence 6oAdo, [or GoAgw,] to trouble, to 
disturb." 


Etym. 
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Dólus, craft. Addos. 

Doma, atis, a house-top. So 
Sana Matth. x, 27. 

Domesticus, appertaining to 
(domum) a house. 

Domictlium, a house, place 
of abode. Fr.domus. Al. for 
domicolium fr. domus and colo. 

Dóminor, I am lord and mas- 
ter, bear rule. Fr. dominus.? . 

Dominus, a master (domás) 
of a house; master, lord. €f 
Al. from domo, 1 subjugate. 

Domnedius, a landlord. That 
js, dominus adium. 

Domo, I subdue. Fr. 9apác, à. 





Domus, a house. Adpos. 

Donéc, while, until. For 
donicum. 

Donicum, 


Dono, I give. See Donum. 

Donum, a gift. For dorum 
fr. dagov. GY Or from do. | 
Al. from 8ayvos, a gift. As Apa, 
dOmo. 

Dorcas, a doe. — Aopxás. 

Dormio, 1 sleep. Fr. 3ébog- 
pas pp. of 3£go, to strip a skin; 
whence a word 3oppa, a skin, 
and dormio, I lie on a skin. 
As from 8dpbyy a. 1. p. of Bspo 
is 8aghave, the same as dormio. 
Homer : &y xdeciv olay " E&pabev 
bv xpodedue. Virgil : ** Caesarum 
ovium sub nocte silenti PELLI- 
BUS incubuit stratis SOMNOS- 
QUE petivit." «| Or for dermio 
fr. dégua, a skin.3 

Dos, dotis, a dowry, gift. 
Ads. . 

Dossuarius, said of cattle 


ee a — nÀ—— — 
2 Al.from Sóvaua, (transp. Bóuara: 
whence Svvacris, a ruler. - 
5 Al. by transp. from Hebr. radam, 
obdormivit. . 
R 
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which carry loads on tbeir back. 
Fr. dossum for dorsum. 
Drachma, a drachm. — 4pa- 


3. 

Dráco, a dragon. Also a 
vessel for heating water, from 
its being tortuous like a dragon. 
And an old hardened vine- 
branch, for the same reason. 
4dpaxon. 
Draàconarius, the bearer of the 
ensign to the cohort, the ensign 
representing (draconem) a dra- 


gon. 

Drama, the representation of 
aplay. papa. 

Drapéta, a fugitive. — 4pa- 
WETHS. 

Draucus: See Appendix. 

Drómas, a kind of swift camel. 
Apomeas. 

Dromédarius, the same as 
dromas. 

Dromo, a cutter, vacht. Fr. 
Sedpos, the act of running. 

Dropaz, a medecine to take 
away baw.  4poxof. 

Druide, the Druids, priests 
of Britam and Gaul. A Celtic 
word.' 

Drungus, 

Drupa, an olive gathered 
at the period when its color 
begins to turn. Fr. 3eózej, 
baked or ripened on the tree. 
q Al. from y, d 
ready to fall Aa et ° 

Driyades, the Nymphs of the 
woods. Jouatss. 

Dualis, relating to (duo) two. 

Dübito, I doubt. Fr. du- 
bius. I am doubtful. «| Or 








! See Wachter in Druiden. 


"llli. 
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from duo and bito, 1 go. I go 
two ways, not knowing which to 
prefer. 

Dübius, doubtful. For dutus 
from duo, two. The Greeks 
say 80:2%@, | am doubtful, from 
Sos, two. YJ Or for duvius fr. 
duo and via. I stand in a way 
where two roads meet, not 
knowing which to choose. The 
Greeks say &crát» from 8is and 


orcas. 

Dücatus, the office (ducis) of 
a general. 

Diucéni, two bundred. For 
ducenteni from duo centum. So 
Triceni. 

Duco, duxt for ducsi, ] lead, 
carry, draw. Fr. Seize, I point, 
show, i.e. the way; pf. mid. 
bOoxa, whence boxew, Sexes: 
lengthened to Souxtw, Doux, as 
Nooes, Noveos. Or from pf. 
mid. $e xa, whence a word 
Soixes, duco, as pUnio from xoi. 
Or duco may come from 8sixe 
or Óéxe in the same way that 
asETxys, unexpected, comes 
from a and Sexe, | expect. Or 
duco may be traced to sdaxm, 
(as @Npoc, fUris,) formed from 
09axa pf. of sim, I guide. O 
dropt, as in Ramus. Or even 
to &wya, transp. torys, whence 
dago, dugo, (as pCEna, pUnio,) 
for softness duco. Diico is also, 
l esteem, bold, think, consider; 
and in this sense either is to 
be referred to doxa, I think; or 
is the same as Duco in the first 
sense ; dyx being similarly used 
for, I esteem, &c. 

Dudum, for a long while, for 
some time; a long while ago, 
some time ago. For diudum, 
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from diu for along time, dum 


whilst. Or dum, as in Ades- 
dum, Ehodum. 
:. Duellum, war. Fr. duo. 


Properly, as waged between two 
men or two armies. 

Duim, the same as dem. 
From a word duo formed from 
doa whence Bie. 

Dulciarius, a — pastrycook. 
One who sells (dulcia) sweet 
cakes. 

Dulcis, sweet. Fr. yavxis, 
transp. yvAxis, whence gulcis, 
then dulcis, as 4a for rà. €«[ 
Al. for delcis, for delicis, from 
delicio, 1 allure. First dolcis, 


somewhat as pOndus from 
pEndo; then dulcis. 
Dum, whilst. Cut down 


from donicum, i. e. donec. As 
Vis is contracted from Volis, 
Imus from Inferissimus, &c. 

Dumtarat, Duntazat, only ; 
provided. That is, dum taxat 
aliquis hoc unum, i, e. provided 
one takes into the account this 
only. Cesar: *'* Peditatu dum- 
farat procul ad speciem utitur; 
equites in aciem mittit." That 
is, Peditatu, ut estimes merum 
peditatum,.. .or meramspeciem. 

Dümus, a bush, thorny rough 
‘shrub, brier. For dusmus fr. 
Blogo: pp. of 9v, I go into a 
place of concealment. ** Quia 
SUBEANT ed animalia ut late- 
ant.” V. ** Dusmoso iu. loco" 
' for ** dumoso in loco" is quoted 
by Festus from Andronicus. { 
Al. from jew, a forest; 
whence durmus, then dumus, 
somewhat as from 'Eprrpog is 
Retmus, Remus. 


Duo, two. Avo. 
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Dipler, düplicis, twofold, 
double; doubleminded, crafty. 
Fr. duo; plico, 1 fold. Al. 
from SirAak. 

Duplus, double. dsxdvis. 

Duráteus, wooden. Aoup&rtos. 

Durius, wooden. — 4oópiog. 

Duro, I harden ; am hardy or 
strong; stand firm, bear up. 
Fr. durus. ** Hebr. dor, duravit ; 
Germ. dauren, durare." W. 

Durus, hard. That is, hard 
like ($o0gv) timber. (Al. from 
the North. The Welsh dewr is 
bold, hardy,* allied to our Dare. 
Iceland. thor is boldness.^ Iu- 
deed Gr. Goipos is bold. But 
these are only secondary senses 
of Durus.? 

Duz, dücis, a leader, general. 
Fr. duco, duxt. 

Dynastes, Dynasta, a lord, 
ruler. duvacrry;. 


E. 


E, from. For ex, as A for Ab. 

Ea: See Appendix. 

Eapse, she herself. 
ipsa. Or pse is Gr. 4. 

Ebenus, the ebon tree; ebony. 
" Efsvos. 

Ebrius, drunk. Fr. bria, a 
cup. As we speak of a person 


For ea 


in bis cups. seems to 
strengthen the sense, as in 
Edomo, Emunio. Others ex- 


plain ebrius one who has 
drunk deeply (2 brid) out of his 


! Wachter in Darfen and Abenteur. 

? Wachter in Abenteur. 

3 ** Fr. Svepds, ft. 8v), calamity,” says 
Haigh. 
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Digestto ciborum, * non est 
quidem concoctio, sed distribu- 
tio cibi stomacho, excepti in 
venas et membra corporis, sive 
concoctus fuerit, sive nen.” F. 
From digero, digestum. 

Digitus, a finger. From a 
word Jeixeric fr. 9elxoo or Deixk, 
to point to. Asxtixnds 9áxTv- 
dos was specially the forefinger. 
Or fr. 9exeróg fr. Sx the same 
as Seixw. YF Al. from a word 
Seixens or Beiyrns, from delxa, 
Sedeixras or Sayre. Ff Al. for 
thigitus (as OcÀ;, Deus,) fr. 
Olye, { touch. 

Dignor, 1 think (dignum) 
worthy. [think a thing worthy 
to do, I deign to do. 

- Dignus, worthy or deservmg 
of good or ill, For dtcnus fr. 
dixn justice. So d{xaios is used. 
Sophocles: Aixascs sipi rave 
&myAAMey las xaxiv: Dignus sum 
Stc 1 


Dijóvis, Jupiter. From 
Dius-Jovis, ss Diana for Diva- 
Jana. 

Dilapido, 1 consume, waste. 
Foreellini: ** More lapidum 
huc iluc temere jacio. Vel, 
jactis lapidibus discutio, cor- 
rumpo." Or dilapido is pro- 
perly applied to a building 
spoiled of the stones which 
composed it. «[ Al. from Aa- 
wabo fut. 9. of A«xáto, I waste, 
whence adasadyés. I for A, as 
machIna from kay Ayé.— — 

Diligens, diligent, attentive. 
Properly, fond of, partial to a 
pursuit. Compare Negligens. 
See Diligo. 

Diigo, 1 esteem highly. For 
dilego, 1 choose one apart from 
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others, I choose one preemi- 
nently as my friend. 

Dilücüálum, the dawn. Fr. 
diluceo. So dpara Piavyátuy 
is, at the break of day. 

Dislüvium, a flood. Fr. diluo, 
I wash away. See Alluvies, 
Colluvies. 

Dimico, U fight. For dimaco 
(as pax Ava, machina) fr. di and 
px, a battle, Or fr. jiagayéo, 
Siapayo, or Siapayonar. — €T 
Forcellini: “ A mico. Quia, 
sicut micando digitis controversite 
dirimi solent, ita mtcando gladiis. 
Ut‘ eernere ferro’ dixit Virgil.” 
Calpurnius: ** Et nunc, alternos 
magis ut distinguere cantus Pos- 
sitis, ter quisque manus jactate 
micantes. Nec mora, decernunt 
digitis." Others understand dim- 
ico of persons brandishing their 
spears in different directions in 
battle. | 

Dimidius, halved. Divided 
(in medio) in the middle. 

Diacésis, the administration 
of a district; the district so 
administered. Jiolxyois. —— 

Diogmite, light-armed  sol- 


diers. ioypiras fr. Ssoypds, 
pursuit. As equipped for pur- 
suit. 

Dionysia, a festival of Bac- 
chus.  4ivócia. 


Dionysus, Bacchus.  4ióruco;. 

Diota, a cask with two han- 
dles. sry. 

Diphthongus, a diphthong. 
Aigboyyos. - 

Diploma, a writing contain- 


ing some public order, license. 


AimrAwpa, 
Dipondius, of two pounds. 
Fr. di from 8s, twice; pondo. 
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It is written also dupondius, 
from duo pondo. 

Dipsas,a kind of viper. dias. 

Diptota, nouns having but 
two cases. Alxtara. 

Diptycha, registers in which 
the names of magistrates were 
inscribed. dixrvya. 

Dire, curses. That is, dire 
preces, Seival pul. 

Dire, the Furies. That 12, 
Dire Dez. 

Directarius, a housebreaker. 
Fr. Ssappaxrys, (sppaxrys,) one 
who breaks through.’ 

Diribeo, 1 distribute tablets 
among the citizens in their as- 
semblies, for them to mark their 
suffrages on. For diripeo from 
Rappiatio, Siappiwew, 1 cast in 
different directions, disperse, 
scatter. Or from fut. 2. Bia 
gam, Sipipew, as disd:o, amDo. 
G Or diribeo is soft for dihibeo 
or diibeo, as Dirimo for Diimo. 
That is, 1 hold out or present in 
different directions. 

Dirimo, I sever. For diimo, 
diemo, from emo, | take, as in 
Demo, Adimo. R is. added 
for euphony, as NuRus for 
Nuus, Muss Rum for Musaum. 

Dérus, dreadful, fell, direful, 
cruel. For dinus fr. Sevds. As 
poNa, moRa. Vice versa, do- 
Nam from 3#Pov. {| Or from 
Séos, 8eios, fear; whence diRus, 
as vis, nuRys. Or from sie; 
a word daepis, dsspds, might bave 
been formed. Al. from the 
Anglo-Sax. dere, hurtful, mis- 





1 Ulpian derives it from dirigo, diree- 
fam: '* Qui in aliena conacula se diri- 
gust fatandi animo." 
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chievous, Shakspeare : ** Would 
I had met my dearest foe in hea- 
vn." 

Dirus, apt, ready, efficacious. 
Like Greek ded. See above. 

Dis—, apart, asunder ; asun- 
der on every side, in different 
directions. From 8g, twice, or 
hood, two. Butler: “ Dis 
bears the sense of separation or 
division, as is the case when a 
thing is made into Two pieces." 

Dis, ditis, rich. For dives, 
divitis. 

Discapédino, I part asunder. 
See Intercapedo. 

Discepto, I dispute, debate. 
Fr. capio, i. e. argumentum. Or 
capto is iu a sense used by Plau- 
tus, thus explained by For- 
cellini: ** Captare cum aliquo, 
est capiiosis verbis et callidà 
vafraque disputatione cum ali- 
quo contendere." Vossius thue 
accounts for Discepto: ** Nam 
seorsim pars quseque aliquid 
capit ad sui defensionem." 
Or is discepto from Biacxérro, 
Üaexerropo ?/— Or for dispecto, 
from dispicio, dispectun? By 
transp. discepto. 

Discepto, | decide, judge, 
arbitrate. From tbe idea of de- 
bating with myself. Or capto, 
like capio, is bere to choose. [I 
choose between different opi- 
nioos. €«[ Or from Siaoxexvo. 
See above. | 

Discerno, l distinguish be- 
tween. Fr. cerno, I sift, seperate. 

Discidium, a separation. 
From discido, whence discindo. 

Disciplina, instruction, For 
discipulina. As delivered (dis- 
cipulis) to scholars. | 
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Discipilus, a learuer. Fr. 
disco. 

Disco, I learn. Fr. Siw, I 
-pursue; or, 1 penetrate, search 
into. As dau (same as d/w) and 
Salo are to learn, from the same 
motion. From ó$í» would be 
8loxo or Diblexo, as from «lo is 
aimioxo. Or from bala, to 
learn; whence daicxw, disco." 

Discordia, discord. Cordtum 
dissidium. . 

Discrépo, 1 give inharmo- 
nious sounds. Hence it is 
said of persons varying and dif- 
fering. Fr. crepo. Dis ex- 
presses separation,.as opposed 
to union. Discrepo is much 
the same as Dissono from So- 
nus. 

Discrimen, a division, part- 
ing, differing, difference. Cri- 
‘men for cernimen fr. cerno, I 
sift, separate. Or for crinimen 
fr. xpivw, I sift, separate. See 
Crimen and Cribrum. Discri- 
men is also risk, danger. Here 
cerno isto decide a quarrel, to 
come to a final issue by a fight 
and so by anything else. Hence 
the notion of risk and peril. 
But Forcellini thus: ‘ Quia 
discrimen omne significat, quo 
ab exitio, morte, &c. exiguo 1n- 
tervallo DIVIDIMUR.” 

Discus, a quoit ; platter. 4íc- 
xX0s. 

Discussio, an inquiry, ex- 
amination. Fr. discutio, (i. e. 
disquatio,) discussum, 1 shake 


_ | Al. for dasco fr. 8:8doxe, 1 teach, or 
BiSdoxouc, I am taught. As from xdoxw 
some derive Hisco for Hasco. 
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about or sift in different di- 
rections. 

Diserté, expressly. That is, 
clearly, expressively. See Di- 
sertus, 

Disertus, clear or expressive 
in speech, elegant or eloquent. 
Fr. disero, disertum. Sero is 
to join. So that disero is much 
the same as Dispono, I dispose, 
arrange; and Digero, I put in 
order. 

Disparo, | sever. Dis con- 
tradicts paro, from par, paris. 
I make unequal, | make to dis- 
agree. So Separo. . 

Dispendium, expense, cost, 
loss. See Compendium. 

Dispenno : See Appendix. 

Dispenso, llay out, dispense, 
distribute, direct, regulate. Fr. 
pendo, pensum. See Expendo. 

Dispertio, I give (partem) 
part to one and part to another; 
I distribute. 


Dispesco, l sever. See Com- 
pesco. | 
Dispono, 1 put in order, ar- 


range. Properly, | place apart; 
place one thing here and another 
there in proper order. ** Res plu- 
res diversis locis ordine pono." F. 

Dispüto, 1 debate, argue. 
Said of persons who in dis- 
course (putant diversa) are of 
opposite sentiments. 

Disséro, l debate, discuss. 
Sero, as in Virgil : ** Multa 
inter sese vario sermone sere- 
bant.” Dis is expressed by 
* varjo sermone." Or, if dis- 
sero means properly, to reason, 
one person with himself; then 
dissero is to disjoin ideas, 1. e. 
to separate such as are unlike, 
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and (disponere) to put them in 
their proper order. Cicero calls 
Logic.*'* Ars bene disserendi." | 
Hill: ** Fr. sero, l plant. . Disse- 
rere, in its primitive meaning, is 
to plant at proper distances, so 
that each seed may be duly nou- 
rished, without interfering. with 
those that are next to it, Or fr. 
sero, I plait. That is, [ unplait, 
unravel what is intricate, explain 
what is abstruse.” 

Dissertatio, a  disquisitiop. 
Fr. dissertum supine of dissero, 
which see... 

Dissicio, the same as dissico, 
disseco, if indeed it is a true 
reading. - 

Dissideo, I am at a distance 
from ; I am at variance with, [ 
disagree with. Fr. sedeo. I sit 
apart from. 

Dissidium, disagreement. Fr. 
dissideo. 

Dissipo, I scatter here and 
there. Festus explains sipo, or 
rather supo, to throw. Whence 
also Insipo, Obsipo. Perhaps 
supo is from dxtw, xa, the same 
as 0$(nys, I send down, let down, 
let loose, and so let loose upon 
one. {| Or sipo. might mean, I 
shake about, sift; and might be 
allied to Germ. sieb, the same 

as our sieve ; and Germ. seiven, 
the same as our sift. ** Gloss. 
Pez.: Cribro sipe.” W. Or 
sipo might be from celo, as la- 
Pis from Adas.' 


! Hematerhuis says: ''2uón ab an- 
tiquo c. cmáe, unde sipo. Xie 
notat, confertim ingerere et infarcire. 
Hinc enró» cistella, in quam edulia con- 
fertim injuncta conservantur." Bat this 
is unfounded conj . 
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Dissólutus, dissolute, pro- 
fligate. '* A legibus solutus et 
rect vivendi disciplina.” F. 

Distichon, a couplet. 
CTVyoY. 

istinguo, I distinguish by 

marks, 1 mark, punctuate, va- 
riegate, adorn; I discriminate, 
divide, part. Fr. di and stinguo, 
stingo, for stigo (as Frago, 
Frango), fr. orvyo fut. 9. of ori- 
6o, I prick, mark. J Al. from dis 
aud tingd, l tinge. ** Tingendo 
et colorando discrimino.” F 


4Al- 


Disto, | am distant. Pro- 
perly, I stand apart. 
Districtus, bound fast. Di 


is here the same as die 1n dsedy- 


Dithyrambus, a poem writ- 
ten in honor of Bacchus.  4/0ó- 
papBos. 

Ditio, rule, power, dominion, 
For dicio fr. d/xyn. A prescrip- 
tive or hereditary right. Or 
the power of dealing ( jus et jus- 
titiam) justice. J ‘‘ From 
Celt. t, terra. For ditio is 
used of a territory.” W. 

Dito, l enrich. Fr. dis, di- 
tis, rich. 


Diu, in the day-time. Fr. 
dies. 
Diu, for a long time. Fr. 


dies. That is, all through the 
day. Forcellini understands it 
of a continuation of many days. 

Diverbium, the colloquial 
part of a comedy, in which (di- 
versi verba faciunt) more than 
one speak. Opposed to the 
chorus, where ove only speaks. 

Diversus, separate, distinct, 
different. That is, turned dif- 
ferent ways. 
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Dives, rich. From Divus. 
Like the Gods in ease and af- 
fluence. Plautus: ** Dei divi- 
tessunt, Deos decet opulen- 
tia." 

Dividia, grief, paie. As 
(dividens) tearing the mind asun- 
der. Virgil: ‘‘ Animum nunc 
huc celerem, nunc dividit illuc." 
So pépipva fr. pepio, u.eglto. 

Divido, I part, sever. For 
difido fr. dt and fido, findo. 

Al. from di, and vido, or vi- 
duo. ‘‘ The Latins seem to 
have said first dividuo, then 
divido." F. Viduo is fr. %sos, 
separate, distinct; or id:de, ibi, 
I make distinct. See Vidua.' 

Divino, I predict, divine. 
For this is (divinum) the pro- 
perty of the Gods and beyond 
man. 

Divinus, relating to or of the 
nature of (Divi) the Gods, As 
Libertus, Libertinus. 

Divitia, riches. 
divitis. 

Dium, the open air, the sky. 
From Aids, of Jupiter. Horace: 
* Manet sub Jove frigido Ve- 
nator.” YJ Or for dium ccelum 
or domicilium. 

Divortium, a divorce, by 
which persons (divortuntur) 
turn different ways. 

Diurnus, pertaining to the 
day. Fr. diu, as Noctu, Noc- 
turnus. . 

Dius, divine. From Sos, as 


Fr. dives, 


! Jones says: ‘The compounds of 
vado retain the A, but with di itis chang 
ed to I; divido, l go asunder,—divide.”’ 
We may observe that Jiro makes Dejtiro 
or Dejéro. 
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Juno is called by Homer Sic 
edo." 

Diutinus, lasting. Fr. dix, 
as Cras, Crastinus. 

Diüturnus, lasting. Fr. diu. 
Somewhat as from Semper is 
Sempiternus. 

Divum, the same as Dium, 
and put for it. 

Divus, à God. For Dius. 
That is, Divine. Thus Divus 
is properly an adjective. 

Do, I give. Fr. 36m, $a, 
whence 8:56, didop. 

Dóceo, 1 teach. Fr. 8&8oxa, 
0óxa,) pf. mid. of déxa and deixar, 

show. The first meaning of 
doceo given by Forcellini is, 
** 'To show, point out." 

Dochimus, a foot like maic- 
dochmiac. For dochmtus fr. 
Sdoptos. c 

Dócilis, apt to be taught. 
Fr. doceo. 

Doctrina, instruction, The 
art of making (doctum) learned. 

Documentum, a pattern, warn- 
ing. ‘That which (docet) teaches 
us, oneo, Monumen- 
tum. 

Dodra, a potion made up of 
nine materials. Fr. dodrans, 
a measure of nine ounces. Aue 
sonius: '* Dodra ex dodrante 
est." 

Dodrans, nine twelfths or 
three fourths of an As. From 


* Al. from 6eios. As Deafrom Ged, 
Deus from @eds. | Al. from Ads, of 
Jove; whence Altos, Aies, pertaining to 
Jove. But this is the derivation of Sies 


above. 

? Al. from 80xéo, I think; whence 
8éypara, the dogmas of the learned. The 
sense here is too remote. 
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de-quadrans, 1. e. a quadrans 
taken (de) from an As. Com- 
pare Dextans, Quadrans. 

Doga, a boat called a dogger ; 
also, a cup made in the form of 
such a boat. From Icel. dugga, 
a fishing vessel. €«[ Or fr. 2o, 
a vessel, 

Dogma, an established prin- 
ciple. Adype. 
Dolabella, a little hatchet. 
Fr. dolabra, as from Culter or 
Cultrus is Cultellus. 

Dolabra, a chip-axe. Fr. 
dolo, Y chip. As Tero, Terebra. 

Dileo, l grieve. Fr. tara, 
l endure, suffer; whence doleo, 
as from 4auáo is Domo, or 
even Domeo, whence Domui, 
Domitum. Or fr. roAéo, the 
same as réAw or TdAAm whence 
roAuy, and ToAj 4o, and tolero. 
Or, if réauy is from réAm or 
TÍAA (pp. TéroApas), doleo may 
be from pf. mid. réroAa. ** Goth. 
thulan, . Anglo-Sax. — tholian, 
Franc. and Dutch tholen, dolen, 
is to suffer, sustain, bear. Al- 
led are Gr. radg, and Lat. 
tolero from tolo. The Danes 
sull use toía, taala, while the 
Belgians and the Germans say 
dulden.” W. 

Délium : See Appendix. 

Dolo, avi: See Appendix. 

Dolo, ónis, a staff with a little 
rapier in it, ddA. 

Dolo, onis, the small sail next 
the foresail in a vessel. — 400». 

Dolor, grief. Fr. doleo, as 


Algeo, Algor. 


* Haigh: “Fr. 6oA5s, filth, dirt: 
whence 6oAdo, [or 00A6«,] to trouble, to 
disturb." 


Etym. 
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Dolus, craft. — AóAog. 

Doma, atis, a house-top. So 
Sapa Matth. x, 27. 

Domesticus, appertaining to 
(domum) a house. 

Dómicilium, a house, place 
of abode. Fr.domus. «| Al. for 
domicolium fr. domus and colo. 

Dominor, I am lord and mas- 
ter, bear rule. Fr. dominus.* 

Dominus, a master (domás) 
of a house; master, lord. | 
Al. from domo, | subjugate. 

Domnedius, a landlord. That 
js, dominus adium. 

Domo, I subdue. Fr. dance, 9. 





Domus, a house. — Apos. 

Donéc, while, until. For 
donicum. 

Donicum, 


Dono, I give. See Donum. 

Donum, a gift. For dorum 
fr. 8ae0v. GY Or from do. € 
Al. from ààvo;, a gift. As 8Apo, 
dO mo. 

Dorcas, a doe. — Aopxás. 

Dormio, 1 sleep. Fr. 8850p- 
pat pp. of 3égo, to strip a skin; 
whence a word Scppa, a skin, 
and dormio, I lie on a skin. 
As from Bápiny a. 1. p. of B£po 
is Sagbavm, the same as dormio. 
Homer : &y xceciy olv " EbpaDey 
by apodedum. Virgil : ** Caesarum 
ovium sub nocte silenti PELLI- 
BUS incubuit stratis SOMNOS- 
QUR petivit." (| Or for dermio 
fr. Soa, a skin. 

Dos, dotis, a dowry, gift. 
Ads. 

Dossuarius, said of cattle 


PEE eS 
2 Al. from Bóvaua,, (transp. 8$uavya 
whence 8uvacrhs, a rouler. 
3 Al. by transp. from Hebr. radam, 
obdormivit, . 
R 
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which carry loads on their back. 
Fr. dossum for dorsum. 
Drachma, a drachm. 4pa- 


9. 

Draco, a dragon. Also a 
vessel for heating water, from 
its being tortuous like a dragon. 
And an old hardened vine- 
branch, for the same reason. 
Apaxay. 

Draconarius, the bearer of the 
ensign to the cohort, the ensign 
representing (draconem) a dra- 
gon. 

Drama, the representation of 
a play. <Apapa. 

Drapéta, a fugitive. 
wETNS. 

Draucus: See Appendix. 

Drómas, a kind of swift camel. 
Apopes. 

Dromédarius, the same as 
dromas. 

Drómo, a cutter, yacht. Fr. 
Seduos, the act of running. 

Dropaz, a medecine to take 
away hair. Aporak. 

Drutde, the Druids, priests 
of Britam and Gaul. A Celtic 
word." | 

Drungus, 

Drupa, an olive gathered 
at the period when its color 
begins to turn. Fr. $gósejy, 
baked or ripened on the tree. 
«| Al. from dpumerjs, Opuzera, 
ready to fall from the tree. 

Dryades, the Nymphs of the 
woods. Aguadec, 

Dualis, relating to (duo) two. 

Dibito, I doubt. Fr. du- 
btus. I am doubtful. «| Or 


Apa- 








1 See Wachter in Druiden. . 
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from duo and bito, I go. I go 
two ways, not knowing which to 
prefer. 

Dübius, doubtful. For duius 
from duo, two. The Greeks 
say 80:2fw, | am doubtful, from 
09, two. «T Or for duvius fr. 
duo and via. I stand in a way 
where two roads meet, not 
knowing which to choose. ‘The 
Greeks say d:oratm from dis and 
oTam. 

Dücatus, the office (ducts) of 
a general. 

Diucéni, two hundred. For 
ducentent from duocentum. So 
Triceni. 

Düco, duxi for ducsi, 1 lead, 
carry, draw. Fr. 8elxm, I point, 
show, i.e. the way; pf. mid. 
Béboxa, whence  9Soxéo, Box: 
lengthened to Souxew, Bouxd, as 
Néoos, NoUcog. Or from pf. 
mid. $&oxa, whence a word 
8olxw, duco, as pUnio from soy. 
Or duco may come from 
or Déxo in the same way that 
adETx%s, unexpected, comes 
from a and dexw, | expect. Or 
duco may be traced to 68axa, 
(as pNpis, fUris,) formed from 
ddoxa pf. of cddw, I guide. O 
dropt, as in Ramus. Or even 
to ddyya, transp. doxya, whence 
dago, dugo, (as pCEna, pUnio,) 
for softness duco. Diico is also, 
I esteem, hold, think, consider ; 
and in this sense either is to 
be referred to Sox, I think; or 
is the same as Duco in the first 
sense ; aya being similarly used 
for, I esteem, &c. 

Dudum, for a long while, for 
some time; a long while ago, 
some time ago. For diudum, 


Ld 
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feom diu for along time, dum 


whilst. Or dum, as in Ades- 
dum, Ehodum. 
-. Duellum, war. Fr. duo. 


Properly, as waged between two 
men or two armies. 

Duim, the same as dem. 
From.a word duo formed from 
. 86a whence 3a. 

Dulciarius, a pastrycook. 
One who sells (duícia) sweet 
cakes. 

Dulcis, sweet, Fr. yAvxis, 
transp. yvAxó;, whence gulcis, 
then dulcis, as 4a for 'a. JF 
Al. for delcis, for delicis, from 
delicio, 1 allure. First dolcts, 
somewhat as pOndus from 
pEado ; then dulcis. | 

Dum, whilst. Cut down 
from donicum, i. e. donec. As 
Vis is contracted from Volis, 
Imus from luferissimus, &c. 

Dumiarat, Duntarat, only ; 
provided. That is, dum taxat 
aliquis hoc unum, i. e. provided 
one takes into the account this 
only. Cesar: ‘ Peditatu dum- 
tarat procul ad speciem utitur; 
equites in aciem mittit." "That 
is, Peditatu, ut estimes merum 
peditatum,...ormeramspeciem. 

Dümus, 2 bush, thorny rough 
shrub, brier. For dusmus fr. 
Siurpes pp. of 3o, I go into a 
place of concealment. ** Quia 
SUBEANT ed animalia ut late- 
ant" V. ** Dusmoso in loco" 
' for ** dumoso in loco" is quoted 
by Festus from Andronicus. €«[ 
Al. from uk; a forest; 
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Dipler, düplicis, twofold, 
double; doubleminded, crafty. 
Fr. duo; plico, Ll fold. ¥ Al. 
from 8ixAak. 

Duüplus, double. 4300s. 

Düráteus, wooden. Aoup&rtos. 

Durus, wooden. — Aoópiog. 

Duro, L harden ; am hardy or 
strong; stand firm, bear up. 
Fr. durus. ** Hebr. dor, duravit ; 
Germ. dauren, durare." W. 

Dürus, hard. That 1s, bard 
like (2o0gv) timber. (Al. from 
the North. The Welsh dewr is 
bold, hardy, allied to our Dare. 
Iceland. thor is boldness.^ Iu- 
deed Gr. Gotpos is bold. But 
these are only secondary senses 
of Durus.? 

Duz, dücis, a leader, general. 
Fr. duco, duzt. 

Dynastes, Dynasta,' a lord, 
ruler. duvacrys. 


E. 


E, from. For er, as A for Ab. 

Ea: See Appendix. 

Eapse, she herself. For ea 
ipsa. Or pse is Gr. 4. 

Ebénus, the ebon tree; ebony. 
"EBevos. 

Ebrius, drunk. Fr. bria, a 
cup. As we speak of a person 
in bis cups. E seems to 
strengthen the sense, as in 
Edomo, Emunio. Others ex- 
plain ebrius, one who has 
drunk deeply (2 brid) out of his 


whence durmus, then dumus, — 


somewhat as from 'Eprrposg is 
Retmus, Remus. 


Duo, two. Avo. 


! Wachter in Darfen and Abenteur. 

? Wachter in Abenteur. 

3 «° Fr. Svepds, fr. Suh, calamity,” says 
Haigh. 
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cup. Thus Sobrius is referred 
to Seorsim aod Bna. €«[ Al. 
from ebibrius fr. ebibo. Or 
from ebibere, ebibre. 

Ebulus,- 

_Ebur, ivory. Fr. iatgas, an 
elephant;.abbrev. igas, ephar, 
(as arboS, arboR,) ebar, (as 
dpPo, amBo,); then ebur, as 
from 3x Ap, 4xAp 1s jecUr. €[ Al. 
from à barro, from an elephant. 
But E in ebur is short. 

Ecastor, by Castor! For en! 
Castor! Castor, be witness. 
q Or for ** per edem Castoris." 
As it is written also /Ecastor. 
See Edepol.' 





Ecca, see here she is. For 
ecce ea. 
?cce, behold! For ence from 


en. As Hic, Hicce.* 


Eccére, Ecére, by Ceres! 
For En! Ceres! As Ence, 
Ecce. See Ecastor. It is sup- 


posed to mean sometimes Ecce 
resor Ecce rem. See! behold! 

Ecclésia, an assembly, con- 
gregation, 'ExxAzcla. - 

Ecdicus, the solicitor of a 
community. “Exdixos. 

Ecféro, same as Effero. 'Ex- 
ipo. | 

Echénéis, a small fish, which, 
by sticking to the rudder or keel 
of a vessel, was supposed to 
stop its sailing. 'Exevyis. 

Echidna, a female viper. 
"Ex ibya. 

chinus, a sea-urchin ; hedge- 

hog ; the rough prickly. rind of 


! Al, for mecastor. See Mediusfidius. 
€ Al. for necastor from vi, by. 

3 Al. from éxe;, there. Al. from dxeive, 
(éxoe,) there. . 
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chestnuts. Also, a vase or 
vessel, *Eyivos. 

Echo, Echo. "Hye. 
| Eclipsis, an eclipse. "ExAn- 
Vis. 
Ecloga, a select piece or 
small poem, an eclogue. ' ExAoy?. 

Eclogarius, a book consist- 
ing (éxAoyayv) of selections. Or 
one whc writes or reads (é«Ao- 
7s) selections. 

Ecquis? who? For ecce 
quis, or en quis? Or for et 
quis ? 

Ecstüsis, ecstacy. "Exovacis. 

Ectypus, embossed. "Exrv- 


Edentilus, with few or no 
teeth. From e and dentes. One 
whose teeth are out. Vmum 
edentulum in Plautus is very 
old wine, in allusion to old men 
who have lost their teeth, orin al- 
lusion to the passage of Alexis: 
Olvoy tiv TaXaióraToy covbato- 
pev, ors OT AAKNEI dda  Da- 
pous moii. 

Edépol, Adépol, by Pollux! 
For ‘‘ per «dem Pollucis." 
« Or for en! Deus Pollux! 
Pollux, be witness. ? 

Editus, high, lofty. Fr. edo. 
That is, brought out into view, 
fully exhibited, prominently 
manifested. 

" Edo, I eat. “ESw. 

"Edo, | give out, put forth, 
yield, produce; set fortb, de- 
clare. From e aud do. 


Edómo, l utterly subdue. &, 


as we say To fight it our, Te 


3 AL. for me Deus Pollux. See Medius- 
fidius. & Al. for ne Deum Pollucem. 
Ne from yh, by. 
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aur, To beat a person 
nd out. So Gr. ixzo- 
éxmovew, Sic. 
ico, as, | bring forward, 
up, nurture. Fr. duco. 
from duz, dücis. 
lum, Idyllium, an idyl, 
pastoral poem. EiduaAsoy. 
rtus, crammed. For ef- 
fr. farcio, fartum. 
ctus, worn out by bringing 
fatum) young; exhausted. 
in Quintilian: ** Totos 
oculos.” Or, not capable 
iging forth. Er, far from. 
icar, effectual. Fr. effi- 
facio. Having much 
in doing anything. So 


igies, an image. Tr.c 
g 


ugo. ¥&f Al. for efficies fr. 


iclim, desperately. Adeo 
uis sit efflictus. 

ttio: See Futilis. 

mus, needy. Fr. egeo. 
6: See Appendix. 

stas, want. Fr. egeo. 
vbat like Tempestas. 

,l. 'Eyó. 

egius, eminent, surpass- 
ine chosen (e grege) out of 
>k, or apart from the flock. 
or Hehe, ah! From? f, 
is! 

m, hah! From hem, or 
‘0 it. 


w,alas! From heuheu, he- . 


Or e may be from Gr. i, 
The Greeks might say $, 
Jr e may be added to give 
o heu. 

» ho, holla! From the 
as our ho, and the Welsh 
The Greek d, being not 
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aspirated, is scarcely applicable.. 
faa, Eja, bo! away! on! 
E 


ae 

Ejülo, l wal. From hes, 
alas; whence heiulo, (as Postu- 
lo, Ustulo; see Jubilo,) then 
hejulo, (as eJus for elus, eJa 
for ela,) and for softness ejulo. 
«| Al. for eiulo fr. isios, (3iog,) 
doleful.' ! 

Ejüro, I give up, renounce or 
resign, swearing that I have dis- 
charged my duty. 

Ejus, of him. For eius (av 
ela, eJa,) gen. of eus, (whence. 
ea,) as from Alterus (that 1s, 
Alter) is Alterius. : 

Elécébra, a coaxer, wheedler. 
Fr. elacio. So Illacio, lllicio, 
lllecebra. 

Electaria, electuaries, mede- 
cines which dissolve in the 
mouth. From £xAsxra. As 
froin Emissa is Emissarius. 

Electo, 1 wheedle. Fr. eli- 
cio, electum, the same as Illicio. 

Electrum, amber.  "Hoex- 
T poy. 

" Elegans, choice, nice, dainty; 
fine, neat, elegant. Fr. elego, 
I pick out, choose. lego 
seems to be here of the first 
conjugation, as Predico from 
Dico; Edüco from Dico. In 
ancient MSS. we find Eligans. 

Elégeia, Hlégia, an elegy. 
"EAeyeia. 

Elégus, an elegy. “EAsyos. 

Eléléides, Bacchanals. From 
*Eaedeus, ' EAsAéo;g, Bacchus. 

Elémenta, first — principles, 


! Al. from eheu, whence eheulo or. ehu- 


lo; hence ejwlo, as from Fwap, Feap, 
Hecar is Jecur. 
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elements of things. For ole- 
menta (as gEnu from yOvv) fr. 
oleo, to grow ; or for alementa 
fr. aleo, whence coaleo. ‘‘ Quia 
inde omnia crescunt et nascun- 
tur.” V, €«[ Al. from a word 
eleo, the same as oleo and aleo. 

Elenchus, the index, or. sylla- 
bus of a book. Fr. £eyxo;, a 
Specimen. 

Elenchus, a large pearl ob- 
long like a pear. Fr. &Aeyyos. 
* Not because, as some say, 
they are (tAeyyos) a proof of 
nobility ; but because they re- 
semble in figure the labels or 
billets! put on casks to mark 
the age of the wine.” V. 

Eléphantus, Eléphas, antis, 
an elephant. ’EAgas. - 

Eléphas, the elephantiasis, a 

kind of leprosy. From its cov- 
^ ering the skin with incrustations 
like those on the hide of an (ede- 
phas) elephant. 

- Eleuthéria, feasts “kept by 
slaves when set at liberty, in 
honor of Jupiter Eleutherius. 
*Easubégua. 

Elices, gutters intended (el2- 
cére) to carry off water. 

fcio, 1 draw forth, fetch 
out, elicit, Fr. /acio. 

Elido, I crush, squeeze. Fr. 
ledo, I hurt ; like “Collide. E 
Increases the force. See Edo- 
mo. . 

-Elimino, l publish abroad; 
1. e. (procul à Amine) far from 
my threshold. 





! Petronius: *  Amphore allate qua- 
ram in cervicibus PiTTACIA erant affixa 
cum hoc titulo* Falemum Opimiamum 
annorum centum." 
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Elirus, boiled down. Fr. 
elicio, elicst or eliri, elirum, I 
draw out, force out. "That is, 
having the virtues or properties 
drawn out by boiling. «4 Or 
from liqueo, to melt; pf. /licsi, 
liri, lixum. Or fr. liquor, eris, 
part. ligsus, lixus. 

Ellychnium, a wick. 'EXAix- 
yIOY. 

Elóco, immediately. — 'That 
is, from this very place. Plau- 
tus: ** Nunc er hoc loco ibo." 
The Greeks say adroda. See 
Illico. 

Elops, Hélops, some fish. 
"Ew, $2. 

Elógium, a brief saying or 
sentence, a title, inscription, tes- 
timonial in praise or otherwise. 
For eclogium fr. txAcyia, same 
as ixXoyítoua,, I count over. 
q Al. tor ellogium fr. XXoyé, 
I put down into my accounts, 
take an account of. €[ Or 
from ixAoysioy, a selection. As. 
being a selection of the most 
prominent features of a person's 
character. 

Elóquens, eloquent. That 
is, speaking out clearly and 
plainly. 

Elucus: See Appendix. 

Elutrio, I cleanse by pouring 
from one vessel to another. Fr. 
elutus, washed, cleansed. 

Eluvies, a sewer; torrent. 
As (eluens) washing away filth. 
See Colluvies. 

Elysium, Elysium. 'Haócioy. 

Em, for eum. | It seems 
allied to Goth. tmma, Engl. 
him. 

Emblema, mosaic work 10- 
laid with pebbles of different 
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sizes and colors; an ornamental 
figure fixed to gold or silver 
vases, “EpBanua. 

mbolimaus, 
"Ep Poaspaios. 

-Embólium and Embüliarius. 
Greek words. See Forcellini 
ad vocc. 

Embractum, panada or cau- 
dle. For emphractum, (as &ydo, 
am Bo; and some read emphrac- 
tum,) fr. Ekfpaxrov. “Ut in- 
telligatur impeusa ex rebus ad- 
mixtis et coactis atque obdura- 
tis; ab ipepárro, iumitoaxras, 
obstruo, obturo, infercio." F.! 

Emendo, lemend. Thatis, 
I clear (e mendis) from faults. 

Emico, I spring forth. For- 
cellini defines Mico ‘‘crebro 
celerique motu agitor, subsilio.” 

Emineo, 1 stand out or over, 
appear aloft, am conspicuous. 

or emaneo. So Exsto, I stand 
out, Ovid: ‘Signis exstanti- 
bus asper Crater.” So Promi- 
neus. YJ Or from mineo. 

Eminus, from a distance. 
Cominus is said, when we fight 
hand to hand. Eminus, when 
we fling our weapon (e manu) 
from our hand. ‘‘ Gladius a 
manu non recedit, lancea e ma- 
fibus emittitur." F. 

.— Emissarius, a spy. That is, 
one (emissus) sent out, commis- 
sioned. 

Emo, I take, as in Demo, 
Adimo, Promo, Interimo. Also, 
lbuy. Fr. guts, mine; whence 
éudw, tuo, | make mine, take to 


intercalary. 





! Wachter derives it from the Germ. 
; ‘* intritum facere." Which is 
allied to our broken. 
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myself by purchase or otherwise. 
So from ogerepos is cQeregito, 
to make one's own. YJ AI. 
from apaw, apd, I reap, gather. 

Emolior, | accomplisb, See 
Molior. Eas in Edomo. 

Emolumentum, labor and ex- 
pense. From e and molimen- 
tum. 

Emolumentum, profit, ad- 
vantage. From emolo, or from 
e molá. As derived from 
grinding. ‘The grist of a mill. 
Hence transferred to any gain. 
«| Al. from emolior. As arising 
from much toil and labor. But 
the first O in emolior is long. 

Emphasis, emphasis. "Egp- 
Pacis. 

Emphyteusis, the renting of 
land upon condition to plant it. 
Fr. ingurevois, the act of plant- 
ing. 

Empéricus, an empiric. "Ep- 
HEipsxos. 

Emplastrum, a plaster, salve ; 
a plaster of clay or wax to lay 
on a graft; whence emplastrare 
is to graft, "EyzAacvpoy. 

Emporetica charta, coarse 
paper used by merchants in 
packing goods, Fr. izwogntsxy, 
used by merchants, 

Emporium, a mart. ’Epxé- 
gi. 

Empórus, a merchant. “Ep- 
qopos. 

Emuncte naris homo, a man 
of a correct taste. ‘ Quia 
emunct@ nares acutius distinc- 
tiusque odorantur.” F. 

En, behold! From yi. 

* Encaustus, a kind of picture 
doue with fire. Fr. iyxavoros, 
burnt in. 
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Endo, in. Fr. &oy, within. 

Endoperator, the same as 
émperator ; endo being the same 
«s in. 

Endromis, a coarse shaggy 
garment, worn after gymnastic 
exercises. ” Evdpopis. 

Engonasi, the name of a con- 
stellation. From & yovecs, on 
his knees. Manilius: “ Nixa 
GENU, et Graio nomine dicta 
Engonast.” 

‘Enim, for. For einam, as 
the Latins say also Namque, 
and the Greeks xal yap. Et- 
mam becomes eínim, some- 
what as comAnus, emAnus be- 
come comínus, emInus. So 
cAdo, accIdo; &c.' Then enim. 

Ennostgeus, Neptune, 'Ev- 


vor i'yatiog. 

Enormis, (e) out of all just 
(norma) rule and proportion, 
unsymmetrical, huge, enormous. 

Ens, entis, being. Fr. eig, 
Tam; perticip. ets, fvro;.? 

Ensis, a sword. Fr. &yyo;, 
which is not only a spear, but 
a sword. From enchis is enhis, 
as veC Ho became veHo. Enhis, 
ensis, as “Ef, Hex, becomes 
Sex. Thus from Xalry, Cheta, 
is Heta, Seta. 

Entheatus, divinely inspired. 
Fr. évbeards fr. dedo, whence 
évdexlw. Or fr. entheo, a verb 
formed fr. entheus. 

Enthéca, a coffer, repository. 
* Evoixn. 





' Haigh: “From dd, certainly ; 
transp. á»fj." Bat àujv was of very 
late introduction into the Greek language. 

2 Al. for ons, ontis, fr. dy, Svros. 

* Brunck ad Soph. Aj. 658. 
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Entheus, mspired. — " Ev6eos. 

Enicleo, I take (6) out (nae 
cleum) the kernel. Hence, I 
explain subtilely or logically ; 
1. e. divest an argument of the 
difficulties which cover it. 

Enyo, Bellona, 'Evwvó. 

Eo, I go. "Eo, whence dg. 

Eo, thither, That is, m eo 
loco. As we say There for 
Thither. So Quó is Whither. 
The Greeks say of and «oi, 1. e. 
&, v6, i.e 0, wd, which agree 
with Eo and Quo. 

Eos, the morning. ’Hos. 

Eous, eastern. 'Hoo;. 


Ephalmator, a leaper. Fr. 
&Aja, Eparwa, a leaping, 

Ephébus, a youth.  "Eg»- 
Bos. 

Epheméris, a journal. "'Es- 
pepls. | 


Ephippium, a  horse-cloth. 
" Egheziov. . 
Ephori, Spartan magistrates 


' Ezifa- 
'Esl- 


" Egopoi. 

Fpibüte, marines. 
TO. 

Epicenus, common. 
XO8VOS. 

Epicus, epic. "Enixos. 

Epigramma, an inscription; 
short poem or epigram. "'Emxí- 
Y Papp. . 

Epilogus, a winding up of 
a speech or play. ’Exiaoyes. 

Epimeénia, mouthly presents. 
"Exipnyia Sapa. 

Epinicia, songs of victory. 
"Eaivbaa. 

Epiphora, a defluxion of hu- 
mors. "Emifocá. 

Epirhédium, the harness of a 
cart. Fr. ix upon; and 


rheda. 


EPI —— ERG 


Episcopus, an overseer, go- 
vernor, bishop.  ' Ezloxoso;. 
Epistola, an epistle. 'Emic- 


Epitáphium, an epitaph. ' Em- 
váQioy. 

Epithéton, an epithet. Exi- 
an abridgment. 
*"Exvropy. 

Epityrum, a kind of salad. 
"Enirupov. 

Epiurus, a peg or pin. 'Ezl- 
oupos. 

Epodos, an epode, a kind of 
poem. "Exo. 

Epops, a puet, plover. "E- 
ao. 

pos an epic poem. "Eros. 

pula, victuals, food. For 
edipule fr. edo, leat. As from 
Disco is Discipulus. €«[ Al. 
from aw, whence áp$tzo, &c., 
I prepare. A preparation of 
food. 

Eques, a horseman. Fr. 
equus. Adam: **'The Equites 
at first did not form a distinct 
order in the state. When Ro- 
mulus divided the people into 3 
tribes, he chose from each tribe 
100 young men, who should 
serve on HORSEBACK and 
guard his person. ‘Tullus added 
3OO from the Albans.  'ler- 
quinius Priscus doubled their 
number. It seems that the 
Equites first began to be 
reckoned a distinct order before 
the expulsion of the Kings. Af- 
ter this all those who served on 
horseback were not properly 
called Equites or Knights, but 
such only as were chosen into 


the Equestrian order, and pre- 
yo» 
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sented with a horse at the pub- 
lic expence." 


Equidem, indeed. For et 


quidem. So Etenim is Et 
enim. So Etsi, Etiam. Te- 
rence: | ** Etquidem jubebit 
posci.”  Etquidem easily be- 


came equidem. ¥ Al. for ego 
quidem, as it is usually joined 
with verbs of the first person. 
But the sentences, in which it 
is joined to the other persons, 
oppore this derivation. 

Equiso,a groom. Fr. equus. 

Equus, a horse. Fr. fewo;, 
JEol. Txxo;, whence icquus, (as 
As(IToo, liQUi,) tquus, equus. J 
Al. from é@, | carry as a horse ; 
whence oquus, equus, as yOvu, 
gEnu. 

Eram, Y was. Fr. &y, ZEol. 
gay, whence eRaM, as from 
pouraoy is musaRuM. 

Eranus, a contribution, col- 
lection for the indigent. “Ega- 
yog. 
Erato, the Muse Erato. 
"Eparó. 

Erébus, Erebus. “Egefos. 

Erémus, a desert. " Epsisog. 

Eres, Heres, a hedge-hog. 
Fr. ye, gen. ds, cheros, 
whence heres (as ^ a, Heu) 
and eres. So Anser_ for 
Chanser. 

Eretria, a kind of ceruse. 
As found about Eretria in Eu- 
beea. 

Ergà, towards. Fr, dpéya, 
(sgyw,) I tend towards. So 
from "Opofos, ("OpBos,) is Ervum. 
Or thus: dpéya, 'o&yo, feo. 

Ergastülum, a place where 
slaves were made to work in 
chains. Fr. tipyacras pp. of 

S 


* 
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ipyátopos, I work, whence ip- 
yas rhpiox. | 

Ergo, on account of, by rea- 
son of. Ergo seems.to be 
allied to erga, towards ; and to 
mean, ‘with a view towards, in 
regard to, with reference to. «I 
Others refer ergo to Gr. toys: 
but the application is not obvi- 
ous. 

Ergo, therefore. ‘That is, 
ergo bujus or cujus rei: on 
account of this or which thing. 
See ergo above. €[ Al. from 
dpaye ay, (i. e. ovv) whence 
dpa’ ay, argo, N omitted as in 

lato from IIA£roN.! 

Ericius, Hericius, Ereceus, a 
hedgehog. Also, an engine of 
war full of sharp spikes. Fr. 
eres, heres. As from Pellis is 
Pellicius and Pelliceus. 

Erigo, | set straight up, set 
upright, erect. Fr. rego, whence 
rectus. 

Erinaceus, — Herinaceus, a 
hedgehog. Fr. eres, heres; 
whence erinus, (as Mare, Maris, 
Marinus) whence erznaceus. 

Erinnys, a Fury. 'Epwys. 

Ero, 1 will be. For eso, tow 
fut. of &», I am, whence gocopas. 
Esit for erit is in the Twelve 
Tables. «T Or from fw, i6 
(as voulow, vous), whence eo, 
as vuóc, nuRus; eww, uRo. ¥ 
Or ero was formed from eram 
on the model of Amabam, 
Ainabo. 

Erogo, I lay out, expend. 
Fr. rogo. Properly, I make a 
motion in the Senate for laying 





1 Al. from (9) Kpye, by which thing. 


ERG-———ESC 


out the public money. Com- 
pare Abrogo, Derogo, Prorogo. 

Erro, I stray, wander up and 
down, wauder about; stray, 
err. Properly, I go ill, I go 
wrong, and hence [ go out of 
my way. Fr. £c. In Hom. 
Il. c, 421, fev is translated by 
Damm ** egré gradiens." And 
in Od. x, 72, ijj: he translates 
* facesse hinc ocyds in malam 


rem.” | Wachter notices 
Germ. irren, to wander. 
Eruca, 





Eructo, Y belch. Fr. jpevxras 

. Of Epevya, 
ri iol instruct. .E rudi 
doctum facio. 

Ervum, a vetch. Fr. ogofo;, 
épBos, whence orvus, orvum, then 
ervum, somewhat as from yOve 
is gEnu.  **Germ. erbs, erbes, 
erbis, Belg. erwet.” W. 

Erythrinus, Erythinus, a 
roach. ’°Epubpivos. : 

Es, thou art. Fr. els. «[ Al. 
for esis. See Sum. € AL 
from gy, as Sum from "Ece- 
pad. 

Esca, food. Fr. esum su- 
pine of edo, 1 eat. Hence esica, 
esca, as Manus, Manica ; and 
Manus,  Manicus, Mancus. 
q Al. for vesca fr. cescor. «4| Al. 
from £rxo, from £x. That by 
which [ exist. (| The Anglo- 
Sax. es was ** esca." 3 

Escit, or (as Faber reads) 
Escet, shall be; in Lucret. I, 
620. Fr. &xo, I am. 

Escülus. See /Esculus, 





? Donnegan translates Ejfo, ‘‘ I wan- 
DER about in sorrow or mournfully.” 
3 Wachter in As. 


ESI-——ETY 


Estto, I eat often. 
esum. 

Esox, Isor, a large fish found 
in the Rhone. “Ioof isin Hesy- 


Fr. edo, 


chius. Yet these are probably 
Gallic words. 
Esse, to be. Contracted 


from fccecias, ** futurum esse." 
Herodotus has ra uéAXovra fosc- 
Gas, where érecdas is esse. «| Al. 
from essem, as formed on the 
model of Amarem, Amare. €[ 
Jamieson refers to Belg. wee- 
sen, Anglo-Sax. wesan. 
Esséda, a war-chariot used 
by the Belgz and the Britons. 
Virgil: ** BErcicA vel molli 
melius feret esseda collo." Pro- 
pertius: '* Esseda celatis siste 
BRiTANNA jugis." Of course 
therefore a northern word." 
- Essem, I should be, Fr. 
lecoluxy, or an active form 
roots, troop, essoem, essem." 


Essentia, the bemg or essence | 


of anything. Fr. esse, whence 
a new participle essens, essentis. 
q Al. for ezentia, (ecsentia,) 
from er and ens, entis. — 

Est, he is. Fr.icv(, «| AI. 
for esit. See Sum. 

Est, he eats; estis, ye eat. 
Perhaps, after edis was con- 
tracted into es, edit and editis 
were changed to est and estis, 
after the example of Es, Est, 


! * Apud Belgas, ait De laCerda, 
nunc quoque Aissen est incitare ad cur- 
sum; et his essedum est hessichdum, quo 
sermone etiamnum aurige Belgici utun- 
tur." Bailey. 

2 Jamieson states the analogy between 
the Latin and the Meso-Gotbic : Essem, 
wegj-au ; esses, weseis; esset, wes-ei; 
essem-us, weseim-a;  esset-is, weseith ; 
essent, evesein- a. 
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Estis, of the verb Sum. Scheller 
says: ** Edo, I eat, takes all 
the personal terminations of the 
verb Sum, which begin or end 


in es." 


Estriz, a woman who is a 
great eater. Fr. estum supine 
of edo, Í eat. See Estus. 

Estus, eaten. As Comedo, 
Comestus. Fr. edo, edsi, edsum, 
etsum, transp. estum. QJ Or 
fr. 2, pp. gras, whence wj- 
tots, vio Tig, one who has not 
eaten, hungry. 

Esüries, hunger. Fr. esurio. 

Esurio, I am hungry. Fr. 
esurus from edo. I[ will to eat. 
As from 8pacm is Dpacelo. 

Et, aud, also. Transposed 


from te. «| Or from di, £7, 
yet further. 
Et, even. This sense comes 


from that of Also. Cicero: 
* Quàm salutares. non modo 
hominum, sed etiam pecudum 
generi, — 'This sense agrees 
well with gz, yet further, still 
more. | 

Eténim, for. Et enim. Kol yap. 

Etésie, periodical winds. 
"Etnycias. 

Ethicus, relating to morals. 
' Hüixóg. 

Ethnicus, heathen. ’E$vixés. 

Ethos, ethics. *H6os. 

Etiam, also, likewise. For 
etjam, and now, now further. 
So Quonjam, Quoniam. 

Etiamsi, even if. The same 
as Etsi. 

Etiamtum, even then. That 
is, at that time also. 

Etsi, even if. As Gr. ei xal. 

Etymon, the true origin of a 
word. From #rupoy, true, real. 
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Eu, well done! Ev. 


Evan, Bacchus. For Euan, 


Evay. 
Evangelium, Gospel. 
For 


Evayyidsoy. 

Evaz, hurra, huzza. 
euax, fr. edako fut. of esiste, I 
cry out Bacchus. 

Eventus, an event. 
mio, eventum. That 
happens. 

Everganee : See Appendix. 

Everrícülum, a draw or drag 
net. Fr. everro, as sweeping 
clean away. Camden uses the 
word Sweep-net. So'Terriculum. 

Euge, bravo! Etys. 

Eugénze, Eugénéa, an ex- 
cellent sort of grapes. Fr. evyévsi- 
as plural of s&yéveix, nobleness. 

Eugtpa, much the same as 
euge. Pais xy, xm, '* quodam- 
modo.” Some write Eugepe 
from o, soi. 


Eugium: See Appendix. 


the 


Fr. eve- 
which 


Evidens, manifest. Qui 
aperté videtur. See Edomo. 
Evius, Bacchus. Evios. 

Euménides, the Furies. Ev- 
pevides. 

Eunuchus, a eunuch, Edé- 
yoU»y oc. 


Euc, Evoe, a cry of the Bac- 
chanals. Evoi. 

Eur:pus, the strait between 
Aulis and Euboa, remarkable 
for an irregular ebb and flow of 
its tide. Hence used for any 
strait, a moat, aqueduct, &c. 
Evpinos. 

Eurus, the south-east wind. 
Evpos. 

. Luterpe, one of the muses. 
Eórtgrs. 
Ez, from. ’EE. 


EU-———EXA 


Ex-—, (in composition,) tho- 
roughly. See Edomo. 

Exactus, perfectly done, ac- 
curately done.  Participle of 
exigo, I carry through. — Ez, as 

in Edomo. 

Exágoga, an exportation of 
goods. ‘Efaywyy. Also, an 
exporter of goods. ’Efaymwysvs. 

Examen, a swarm of bees. 
Fr. tapua, fr. ijo pp. of 
i£&vro, | join or hang to, ap- 
pend. As hanging to one an- 
other, or joined together. So 
Apes from Apio. § Or eza- 
men is for exapimen fr. exapto, 
the same as izász». | Or ez- 
aminis is the foundation of the 
substantive, fr. appévoy. 

Examen, the beam of a 
balance. As that from which 
the scales are appended. Virgil: 
‘¢ Jupiter ipse duas equato ez- 
amine lances Sustinet." Hence 
it means a test, trial, examin- 
ation.  Eramen is fr. ikawra 
or exapio, [ append, connect. 


See above. Pliny has .'* Ex 
quo pendeant ezapta catenis 
tintinnabula,” connected by 
chains, 


Examino, I examine. See 
the second Examen. 

Exantlo, Y empty, exhaust; 
I bear, endure. 'E£avr^éco, if- 
ayrA3,in both senses. €T Some 
write exanclo, for exanculo, fr. 
anculo (whence ancula and an- 
cilla), I attend upon, serve. 

Exraspéro, [ provoke, exas- 
perate. That is, I make (as- 


perum) sharp in temper. 


_Exauctoro, I dismiss from 
military service. The contrary 
to auctoro. ' 





EXC-———-EXI 


Excanto, I charm anything 
by song (ex) out of its place. 

Excellens, excellent. See Ex- 
cello. 

Excello, 1 excel, outdo. Fr. 
cello, I drive or urge forward. 
Said properly of one person in 
a row moving out of it and 
getting before the rest. Or 
said properly of one raised high 
above others. See Excelsus. 

Excelsus, high. Fr. celsum 
supine of cello, I drive, move. 
Moving up. Compare Editus, 
high. 

Excétra, — ———— 

Excidium, ruin. Fr. excido, 
I fall. 

Excrémentum, the refuse of 
the sieve; bran. Refuse, ex- 
crement. For excretimentum 
fr. excretum sup. of excerno, I 
sift, Or for excernimentum, 
excrenimentum, | excreimentum, 
as Superrimus, Supreimus, Su- 
premus. 

Excubia, watches by night, 
and (improperly) by day. "Fr. 
ercubo. | 

Excubo, I lie out of doors 
all might; keep guard. 

cuso, | excuse. For er- 

causo. I allege an excuse in 

order to repel a charge. See 
usor. 

Excitio, I shake off. For 
exquíio, exquatto. 

Exécror, I execrate. For 
ersecror, exsacror. I give up 
as (sacrum) devoted to the wrath 
of Heaven. 

Exédra, a hall, piazza. "'Et- 


Exemplum, a sample, exam- 
ple; copy, model. Fr. eximo, 
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eremi, I take out, I select, as in 
Eximius. Whence eremulum, 
exemlum, exemplum. So tem- 
Plum, and so olzBioy, a hive, 
for cizAoy fr. oad, bees. So 
peonpBpla, and French nomBre 
(whence our Number,) for 
* nomre," concom Bre for ** con- 
comre," Or from eremptum, 
whenceeremptulum, eremptlum, 
exemplum. ¥ Al. for eramplum 
fr. ez amplo. As taken out of 
a large quantity. 

Exentéro, | disembowel. Fr. 
li£evreosóm, or a word iZevregéo, 
o. 

Exerceo, | train, practise. 
Soft for exergeo (as gicD'*o, 
misCeo,) fr. i£royso, I work a 
person, fr. igyov, work.  .Al. 
for exarceo. ‘‘ Quia, que ex- 
ercentur sen excoluntur, :sub. 
certá lege ac ratione coércentur 
continenturque." F. 

Exercitus, an army.  Parti- 
ciple of exerceo. As being 
trained and exercised. Nepos: 
** Effecit ut exercitatissimum ha- 
beret exercitum." 

Extro, I put or: thrust. forth. 
Fr. ifelpo, fut. ifepo. As in 
Aristoph. : Tj» yAàccay i£tigav- 
res. YF Or, as exero is written 
also ezsero, fr. sero, formed from 
pw, whence ipóo, [ draw; and 
whence i£Zelpo above. That is, 
I draw out. So Avienus uses 
Prosero, to put forth. Hence 
also Presertim. 

Exhibeo, 1 hold out, hold 
forth, display, exhibit. For 
ezhabeo. 

Exigo, exact, demand, en- 
force. Fr. exago, I thrust or 
force out. 
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Exiguus, slender, slight, small. 
Fr. exigo, (as Ambigo, Ambi- 
guus,) 1 drive out, beat out. As 
brcyts fr. baaw, 1 drive, pf. 
daaxa ; or fr. tadklo, pf. (Aaya. 
q Al. for extcuus (as amurCa 
from &popI'2) fr. exseco, execo, 
erico, exicui, whence exicuus. 
Cut thin. So Mutuus. 

Exilis, faint, slight, slender, 
small. For exilis fr. erii pf. of 
exeo; or for exitilis fr. exitum 
supine of exeo, I pass away, 
become evanescent. Somewhat 
as iffrydros, fading, from i£ío, 
Sires; and Exitium from Exeo. 
Cicero: ** Nolo verba exiliter 
exanimata ezrire." Al. for 
exigilts, (exilis, exilis,) fr. eigo, 
whence Exiguus, which see. €[ 
Al. for exsectits fr. exseco, to cut 
thin; whence erecilis, exeilis, 
exilis. «[ Al. for extnelis fr. 
tne. From the fibres wasting 
away." 

Exithum, banishment. For 
exulium fr. exul, exulis. | Al. 
from erilio, exsilio, I escape, 
fly away, fly. ] 

imius, choice, excellent. 
Fr. exemo, eximo, I choose out 
from others. 

Exin, from. thence. 
inde. So Dein. 

Existo, I stand out, stand 
forth, appear, rise into being. 
For ezsisto. 

Existimo, I judge, repute. 
For erestimo. 

Exitium, ruin, destruction. 


For ez- 


! Hill: * Exilis comes most probably 
from ex and ile; intimating tbe small- 
neas of the flank; and, of course, the 
comparative thinness of the animal to 
which it is applied." 


EXI——— EXP 


For ereo, eritum, to go out, 
expire. As we speak of a can- 
dle going out. So é€imAcs, 
fading, from &irai pp. of iio. 
Exóchüdium, tuberculum in 
ano. Ab é£oy}, eminentia. - 
Exodium, a dramatic enter- 
tainment introduced at the end 
ofa play. 'E£ó5wy. 
Exéleo, Exólesco, l1 fade, 
grow out of date, As contrary 
to oleo I grow. (Ff Or fr. 
form, I waste away. 
Exorcismus, Exorcista, Ex- 
orcizo. Greek words. 
Exéro, I gain by entreaty. 
Ex, as E in Edomo. 
Exostra, a machine used on 
the stage, which by turning 
round exposed a change of 
scene. Also, a bridge suddenly 
thrust from a wooden tower on 
the wall of a besieged city. 
*"Ekaorpa. 
Exoticus, foreign.  ' E£arrixés. 
Expédio, I disentangle, rid; 
I rid a thing from its difficulties, 
dispatch, accomplish; get ready 
necessaries for an army, furnish, 
equip. "That is, I take my 
dem) foot (ex) out of onthe 
ment. Contrary to Impedio. 
Expéditio, a wilitary expedi- 
tion. Fr. expedio, I equip. 
Expendo, | lay out, expend. 
Properly, 1 pay out of my re- 
sources, pay away. 


Expensa, charge, cost. Fr. 
erpendo, erpensum. 
Expergiscor, 1 awake. Fr. 


expergo. 

Expergo, I rouse, excite. 
Fr. pergo, I go, proceed; 
actively, 1 make to go or pro- 
ceed. ~ 


EXP-——-—EXS 


Expérientia, trial, experi- 
ence. Fr. experior; part. ez- 
periens, entis. 

erior, | try, attempt. 
Fr. perior, which fr. xepo fut. 
of zzipw, [ go through; whence 
seigaw, xeipa, I attempt. 

pers, void of, without, 
destitute. For expars. Being 
without any part in a concern, 
Ovid : * Expertem frustra belli, 
et neutra arma secutum." 

Expéto, I light, fall. Livy: 
“Ut in eum omnes ezrpetant 
hujusce clades belli." Fr. zéro, 
I fall; whence sixéra, xwro. 
q Or fr. peto, [ aim or tend 
towards an object. 

Expleo, I fill up. Fr. wage, 
izAs05», whence zAz6o., 

Explicit liber, the book is 
finished. These words are often 
put at the end of MSS. Er- 
plico 1s here of the third conju- 
gation, and has a neuter sense. 
Or perhaps ezplicit is shortly 
written for '** Explicitus est,” 
and should have a stop after it: 
EXPLICIT. LIBER. Mar- 
tial : ** Versibus explicitum est 
omue duobus opus." | For- 
cellini thinks the expression may 
be better derived from aucient 
works being folded up in 
volumes, which it therefore was 
necessary (explicare) to unfold 
before they could be read. 

Explico, I dispatch, finish. 
That is, [ disentangle, (op- 
posed to :mplico,) rid a thing 
from its difficulties. 

Exploro, Y search diligently, 
spy out. Properly, I ask of 
a person with tears, like :m- 


ploro, Limplore, beg. Hence, I 
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beg another to give me informa- 
tion ; I enquire of or ask anxious- 
ly. Silius: * Mentesque Deo- 
rum Exrplorant super eventu." 
Hence exploro means generally 
to spy out, search into. Damm 
explains épéecdas in Od. %, 998, 
‘© QUARERE  interrogando." 
Homer joins peradAjoas xal 
éptobas. And Hesychius ex- 
plains àg&oy by ipwricev, Unr?- 
coy. 

Expono, [ explain, declare. 
That is, I set forth. 

Expressé, explicitly, express- 
ly. Said properly of things 
forced out so as to be clear to 
the sight. Tacitus: *'* Vestis 
stricta et singulos artus ezpri- 
mens.” 

Expungo, | efface, expunge. 
Contrary to pungo, l prick 
marks on wax with a stylus. 

Exquisitus, choice, rare, ex- 
quisite. That is, sought out. 
For exquesitus. So gastos fr. 
iEouTéo. 

Exséquie, Exéquia, a funeral 
procession; funeral solemuities. 
Properly, a following to the 
grave. Fr. sequor. 

Ersero: See Exero. 

Exsors, peculiar, extraordi- 
nary. Virgil: '* Exsortem du- 
cere honorem." That is, which 
is not made to depend on (sor- 
tes) lots.  Forcellini explains it, 
'*' qui. est extra sortem, qui sorts 
non committitur." ] 

Exspecto, 1 look out for, wait 
for. Wachter explains it ‘‘ de 
loco in locum prospicio." 

Exsterno, 1 terrify. That is, 
sterno mentem. So Consterno. 


Exstinguo, Extinguo, 1 put 
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out, efface, extinguish. Opposed 
to stinguo, for sitguo, stigo fr. 
orvye fut. 2, of orife, I prick ; 
specially, I prick marks on wax 
with a stylus. See Expungo. 
q Al. from tinguo, (ingo. As 
said of fire drenched in water. 
Ovid: ** Tingere in amne faces." 

Exta, the bowels. For ez- 
secta, execta, excta. ‘‘ Qudd 
ea Diis prosecentur,” says Fes- 
tus. Or “ exsecentur.” J Al. 
from &era, cast forth; fr. &erai 
pp- of i£éc, é£ivpa. 

Extemplo, immediately. For 
extemplo, from the (templum) 
spot. As '' Eloco" is immedi- 
ately, QJ Or for extempulo, 
from tempulum dimin. of tem- 
pus. We use Extempore in a 
different sense, but from a simi- 
lar reason. { Vossius supposes 
that it was said by the Priests 
in the temple at the end of the 
ceremonies: Ex 'l'emplo 1. e. abs- 
cedite ; as they said Ilicet, that 
is, Ire licet. And that, as per- 
sons went immediately after this, 
extemplo was used to mean im- 
mediately. Perhaps they said 
at full: “ Ez templo ilicet." 

Extermino, I drive (ex termi- 
nis) out of the boundaries. 

Externus, outward. For ez- 
terinus fr. exterus. 

Extérus, Exter, foreign. Fr. 
éfdrsgoc, (repos) further out, 
outer. €«[ Al. from ez, as Sub, 
Subter. J Others refer exter 
to ez terrá. 

Extimus, the uttermost. For 
exterrimus. So Inferrimus, In- 
fimus. 

Extorris, banished (ex terrá) 
out of the country. 
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Extra, without. For exterá 
parte. 

Extremus, the utmost, last. 
For exterrimus, extresmus. As 
Superrimus, Supremus. 

Extrico, | free (ex tricts) from 
impediment. 

Exubéro, I abound, am very 
fruitful. Fr. uber, uberis. See 
Edomo. 

Exul, exilis, banished. For 
exsul. Banished (ex solo) from 
the soi. Plautus: ‘‘ Omnes 
scelerati exules sunt, etiam si 
solum mon mutarunt. «| Al 
from i£exo, #€era, I banish. 

Exulto, lexult. For ersulto, 
exsalto. I leap about for joy. 

Exundo, 1 overflow. See 
Abundo, 

Exuo, I strip off. Fr. ifés, 
skinus, I cast off. «1 Al. from 
ixbóc, I strip off. But through 
what process? Rather, the ind 
in induo was considered to have 
been the same as i», (as in In- 
duperator,) then ez took its 
place. 

Exivia, a cast off skin ; cast 
off clothes; spoils stripped from 
an enemy. Fr. exuo. As Diluo, 
Diluvies. 


F 


Füba: See Appendix. 

Füber, a workman, artificer. 
For faciber fr. facio. As Tu- 
meo, Tumiber, Tuber ; Mulceo, 
Mulciber. 





! Al. from ex suo, I strip a person (ex 
suo) of bis own. 
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brica, a workshop. Fr. 
, fabri. 

brico, Fübricor, forge, 
» Fr. faber, fabri. 

bila, a report, the subject 
mmon talk; a tale, story, 
,OFr. po" farts, to talk. 
oro, Exorabulum ; Figo, 
ula, Fibula. 

cela, Facélare, a salad. 
acio, | make up. A com- 
ion. As Loquor, Loquela ; 


or, Querela. 
cesso, Il do, perform. Fr. 
Lacio, Lacesso; 


, As 
», Capesso. 
cesso, | go away. Te- 
:: '* Hec hinc facessat.” 
'e Donatus remarks : ** Pro, 
se faciat, i. e. abeat. Huc 
wtat, huc accedat, signifi- 
Or, * facesso hinc" is 
io iter hinc." 
teles, witty, facetious, Fr. 
to speak ; as Dicax from 
. Cetus seems to be a 
nation, somewhat as Cun- 
a Facundus. 
ites, the visage, counte- 
s, face. Fr. facto, as Spe- 
from Specio. ‘That is, the 
» form, figure, mien, and 
2 visage, appearance, coun- 
ice. ¥ Al. from xédaxa 
t) pf. of gaw, (whence 
5) to show. ‘That is, the 
nal appearance, aspect. 
Facio.! 
icilis, easy ( facere) to do; 
So Habilis, Agilis, &c. 
ictnus, a good or bad deed. 
acio, 





Ceninius derives facies from the 
veg." V. 


Etym. 
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Fácio, I make; | do. As 
«oio has both senses. Also, 
I sacrifice, like Gr. po. That 
is, facio rem divinam. — Fr. 
aigaxa, (@axx,) pf. of gam, 
whence galyo (See Jacio); 
or fr. daio (whence aio, dato, 
and faCto, as cwío, speCus,) 
whence directly is galyw, to 
bring to light, show forth, put 
forth, produce ; hence, like Pro- 
duco, it is used for creating. 
Lucilius: ** Ducunt uxores, 
PRODUCUNT liberos." Hence 
facio is, 1 make, invent, con- 
struct. So from Pario is Re- 
perio, to invent, Ovid: ‘ Car- 
minis et medice, Phoebe, &E- 
PERTOR opis.” So ríxe, to 
produce, is also to invent, cou- 
struct, as in apyiréxtay, and mh 
rey o, “facio, fabricor." “ Ti 
xo, in lucem profero, pario, 
creo," says Valckenaer. When 
Plato says, Oi xaripss woAAd xoi 
NAAR Egya éwepjvavro sig wavras 
kvipimous, axegyvavro in point of 
sense answers to *'fecerunt." 
q Al. from weya fut. 9. of 5 
yupi, to construct. II iuto F, 
as Feré from IIepl. Then fagio 
became facio, as saCer 1s for 
saGer, misCeo from po Dé. 

Factio, a side, party, sect, 
faction, conspiracy. Fr. facio, 
factum. From the expression 
Facere cum aliquo. Cicero: 
** Si respondisset; idem sentire, 
et secum facere Sullam."  T'hat 
is, that he sided with him, was of 
his party. Or from men being 
united ( factum) to execute some 
project. 

Factiosus, seditious. Fr, fac- 
lio, a conspiracy. 

T 
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Facultas, power, ability, 


means of doing anything ; means, 
property. Fr. facul for facilis ; 
whence facilitas. 

Facundus, eloquent. Fr. for, 
fari. As from Iror, (whence 
lrascor,) is lracundus; from 
Vereor is Verecundus. 

Fax or Fez, fecis or fects, 
lees, dregs.  Fex is fr. wngis, a 
condensation. As from Hep} is 
Feré. The general preference 
of f/Ex to fEx seems however 
an objection to this derivation. 

Fagus, a beach-tree. Pays, 
Doric for g¢nyos. 

Fala, a kind of round tower 
erected on the walls of cities to 
discharge weapons from. Fr. 
aw, (whence gaivw,) to show. 
Whence adds, conspicuous, 
appearing aloft, high, ** editus." 
Hesychius has Padas* 0py, oxo- 
mai. Though the reading is 
disputed. ‘‘The Saxons or 
Germans,” says Dacier,! “ re- 
tain gaara: iu fales or fels, a 
rock.” See Palatium. «| Wach- 
ter notices Hebr. bala, “ texit, 
operuit." 

"Falaríca, a kind of missile 
weapon. As thrown from or 
into a fala. «| Or from eaAós, 
or a word $aAxpóc, shining. For 
it was bound round with wildfire 
and shot out of an engine. 

Falco, a falcon. **Quód un- 
gues more falcis habeat intror- 
sum flexos." V. ‘‘ Credo," says 
Johnson, “a rostro falcato sive 
adunco.” Turton thus combines 
these ideas: * From its hooked 


! Ad Festam in Falz. See also Wach- 


ter in Fels, 
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talons and beak.” Wachter 
notices Germ. falk, Belg. valk. 

Falére, a pile or buttress. 
Scaliger: ** For Halere fr. &As, 
dds, the sea. As piles for piers 
on the seashore. Unless it is 
that the Greeks called all high 
things ¢daAnea.” See Fala. 

Faliscus venter, and Faltscus 
simply, a hog’s pudding made 
after the manner of the Faliscs, 
a people of Etruria. 

Fallo, I deceive. Soft for 
sfallo, c$&AAc, which is trans- 
ated (inter alia) by Donnegan, 
*€ to deceive, to lead into error, 
mislead.” «T Al. from ¢yAcw, 
gnaw, I deceive; Doricé pada, 

Falsus, deceitful, false. Fr. 
fallo, falsum. Pronus ad fal- 
lendum. 

Falx, falcis, a sickle, hedg- 
ing-bill, reaping-hook ; an in- 
strument of war, crooked like a 
hook. From Hebr. phalack, 
(phalch,) he severed.' ¥ It is 
usually derived from wéAexug, 
whence with aspirate ¢eAéxug, 
exu» whence feícis, falcis. 
But xéAexus is not a sickle, but 
an axe. 

Fama, report, rumor, fame. 
dux, Dor. dana. 

Fümes, hunger. Quayle re- 
fers it to Celt. feim, need, want. 
«| Perhaps it might be referred 
to yaw, [ want, crave, whence 
xatis is a craving ; and whence 
through xéyapas might have 
been formed a word chames, 
changed to hames, (as from 
Xépros is Hortus,) and then to 
fames, as from ' Ecría 1s Festus, 


2 See Wachter in Halb. 


FAM: 


from Elpyss is Firmus. Or, as 
the /Eolians sometimes put I 
for K, for X or CH they might 
have said @ or PH. This change 
of CH into F or PH seems to 
appear in other Latin words, (as 
in Flos, Fundo, Futilis,) and is 
moticed in other languages by 
Wachter." €«[ Al. for fugimes 
from eyw, to eat, as Foveo, 
Fovimes, Fomes. Fames must 
then mean a desire to eat. 

Familia, the slaves belonging 
to a master, the servants of a 
bousehold ; the whole house- 
hold, parente, children, and ser- 
vaiits; a family, sect, school; 
a family estate. For famulia 
from famulus. Al. for fa- 
milla (as dAdos, allus) fr. 
dpiAAan, hamilla, (as from Elena 
is Firmus,) a combat; hence 
(like Gr. dér0s,) a crowd or 
company of spectators; hence 
a crowd or company generally.* 

Fümilaris, belonging to the 
same familia, iutimate. 

Fümülus: See Appendix. 

Fanaticus, iuspired, enthusi- 
astical, fanatical. ** Proprié de 
lis qui circa fana bacchari et 
vaticinari solebant." F. An 
ancient Glossary explaius it by 
legorrixóg, lepdtovdAos. 

Fanum, a temple. Where the 
priests were wont (fari) to 
deliver the oracles of the Gods. 
As Vates is ¢arys. €«[ Or fari is 
here effari. “ Effatum templum, 
dedicated or consecrated by a set 





! * The Engl. quivkg sprang from 
Germ. &ocuz2, CH being changed into 
FE, or (which bas the same power) into V." 
Again: ** Lirrzs, to lift. From Belg. 
1i;cmTz*, CH is often changed to F."' 

2 A]. from dulAfa, a familiar intercourse. 


\ 
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form of words. Livy: Fanum, 
id est locus templo effatus." F.3 

Far, farris, a kind of wheat. 
* From Hebr. bar, grain." V. 
As  Fascino from Bacxavo. 
q Or from Germ. faren, to 
generate, produce; the same 
as our word To bear. So Hebr. 
bara is, he created. 

Farcimen, a sausage. Fr. 
farcio. Apicius: ** Sic intes- 
tinum farcies." 

Farcio, farsi, I cram with 
mingled ingredients. Fr. ¢gde- 
ow, transp. depron. 

Farferus: See Appendix. 
Farina, meal, flour. Fr. 


far. farris, 
aris, fatur, you speak, he 


speaks. Fr. paw, (whence ¢ypt,) 
whence $0, fo, and ¢daopas, Qà- 
pos, for. 

Farrago, a mixture of far 
and other grains or herbs, given 
to cattle; any thing miscel- 
laneous. Fr. farris. As Plum- 
bum, Plumbago. 

Fartor, a fattener of fowls; 
sausage-maker. Fr. farcio, far- 
citum, fartum. See Farcimen. 

Fas, what is just or right by 
the rules of religion. That is, 
what is spoken and commanded 
by the priests. From for, faris. 

Fascia, a linen or woollen 
cloth for wrapping up infants or 
wounds, a bandage, swath; 
hence applied to stockings, sto- 
machers, &c. as wrapped round 
parts of the body. Fr. fascis, 
a bundle. ** Quód eà aliquid 
in fascem colligamus.”  Ainsw. 
* Because by means of a band 
materials are collected into bun- 


3. Al. from vads, transp. dyds, Fasds. 
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dles." Tt. Bandage and Bun- 
dle are allied to the same verb 
To Bind. 

Fascino, 1 enchant. 
xav fut. of Barxalvo, As Bpt- 
po, Fremo. A into I, as pa- 
Ava, machina. 

Fascínum, witchery, enchant- 
ment. See lascino. 

Fascinum, veretrum. Horace: 
** Minusve languet fascinum." 
Vossius: * Quód antiqui figu- 
ram vERETRI multüm crede- 
rent valere ad omue fasctni 
genus averruncandum depellen- 
dumque. Sane pueris figura fas- 
cii de collo suspendebatur, ad 
amoliendas  fascinationes. Et 
ut aves inauspicate, foribus 
affixe, amoliri infortunium cre- 
debantur; sic VERETRA, quo- 
rum in effascinando usus erat, 
fascinum etiam depellere existi- 
mabant. Ed autem VERETRUM 
fascinationem | depellere  puta- 
bant, quia omnia turpia malos 
ijnvidorum oculos ab instituto 
averterent atque avocarent, Id- 
circo et prodesse judicabant, 
siquis despueret. ‘Theocritus : 
‘Ns ey Bacxavde 92, roig sis lpóy 
EXTUTA XOXTOy." 

Fascis, a bundle of wood, 
twigs, &c. From sa£ic, (Doric 
of xykis, a fastening together,) 
paris | e. pagsis or pacsis, 
transp. pascis, might be fascis, 
as from Tlepi is Feré. € AI. 
from odaxeddos' (which seems 
to be used for $áxsAAo;, a bun- 
dle), whence dacxedos, (as $ac- 
yavov is thought to be put for 


Fr. Bac- 





! See Donnegan ad X$dxeAAos. 
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c éyayoy,) shortened to $&exo;. 
« Al. from Germ. fassen, to 
fasten, tie. 

Fassus, particip. of fateor, 
for fatsus. 

asti, annals, chronicles, &c. 
in which were set down not only 
the triumphs, the names of the 
Consule, &c., but the Dies 
fasti and the Dies festa or ne- 
fasti. *' Hence called fasti, as 
the Dies fasti were far more 
numerous than the Dies nefasti." 
V. ¥ Or from a word eacrol, 
formed fr. sépacroa) pp. of gaa, 
to say, relate. See Fasti dies. 

Fasti dies, days on which the 
Pretors were able to transact 
public business, and to pro- 
nounce the three words, Do, 
Dico, Addico. Ovid: “ lile 
nefastus erit per quem tria verba 
silentur ; Fastus erit per quem 
lege licebit agi." From fas; 
as on these days the Preetors 
were able to dispense justice. 
As Jus, Justus. @ Al. from 
xifacras pp» of daw to speak, 
pronounce. 

Fastidium, disdain, loathing. 
Fr. fastus. 

Fastigatus, and Fastsgiatus, 
sloped, sloping. Fr. fastigium. 
Narrowed gradually into a sharp 
point like the roof of a house. 

Fastigium, the top or highest 
pert of a building, the top or 
roof; slope of a roof. Fr. fas- 
tus, loftiness of mind, high dis- 
dain. Hence fastigium is ** al- 
titudo domüs." Compare Ves- 
tigium, 

Fasttgo: See Fastigatus. 

Fastus, pride, haughtiness. 
Fr. xégpacras pp. of pam, quM. 
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'" Quia superbi grandia FAN- 
tun.” V. €| Or fr. ségacras 
pp. of gaa, (whence $ácpa,) to 
show. As fr. $alyo, fut. dave, 
is Owepadavos, proud. 

Fateor, I grant, own, con- 
fess. Fr. sigaras (whence $a- 
size, 1 declare) pp. of gaa, 1 
speak. Moredirectly, from garéo- 
peu OF Carta, as Baréw from Baw. 

Fatigo, I tire, weary. Fr. 
fatim ago, | urge on incessantly, 
Virgil: * Quadrupedemque ci- 
tum ferrata calce fatigat." From 
ago is agito, which is sometimes 
used like fatigo. 

Fatim: See Appendix. 

Fatisco, I open or gape with 
chinks, And, as things in decay 
become fullof chinks and chasms, 
fatisco is also to be dissolved, to 
faint, to be exhausted. Fr. fatim 
hisco. As Fatigo from Fatim ago. 
But, as fessus belongs to fatis- 
co, as Gressus to Gradior, fa- 
£isco must have come from a 
verb fatio, which is from fatim 
hio. Or, (if F, that is PH, is 
put for CH : See Fames,) fatio 
may be for chatio from yar, 
xaríro, yar, formed from xé- 
yares pp. of yaw, to open or 
gape. 

Fatum, a prophecy, oracle, 
as uttered by the priests, who 
were hence called  Fatidici. 
Also, the determined or ap- 
pointed will of Heaven. Either 
as being usually communicated 
to men by the oracles; or be- 
cause in the Roman "Theology 
Jupiter was wont to declare his 
will to the Parce whose office 
i£ was to fulfil his decrees, 
Heuce fatum is used for any- 
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thing wbich befals us, for ca- - 
lamity or death, as being the 
decree of Heaven. Fatum is 
the participle of for, faris. 

Fatuus, silly, foolish, idle, 
unprofitable. Transferred to the 
taste, (like Gr. papds,") insipid. 
That is, frantic like a (gérys) 
prophet, raving, delirious. Uus, 
asin Mutuus. 

Faveo, I favor, befriend. Fr. 
dato, (as data, aVeo; xam, 
caVeo,) fr. gaw, whence qu, 
to speak, i. e. in another's favor. 
[ favor by word. Ovid: ** LIN- 
Guis animisque favete.” So 
alvos, from signifying a speech 
or discourse, ‘means a speech in 
favor of another, a panegyric ; 
whence aivéo, to praise. 

Favilla, hot ashes or embers, 
sparks of fire, cinders. For 
failla from $áos, light; or from 
gan, to shine; or for fauilla 
from gavw, to shine. Virgil has 
* CANDENTE favilld,”* 

Fauni, 

Füvonius, the west wind. 
Fr. faveo. As favoring, kindly, 
mild. Forcellini: **Quia favet 
geniture, siquidem est spiritus 
genitalis mundi, quo plant hy- 
berno tempore enecte revivis- 
cunt.” Lucretius has, ** Ge- 
nitabilis aura Favoni." 

Faustus, lucky, favorable. 
Fr. faveo, favsi, fausi, faustum, 
as Haurio, (Haursi,) Hausi, 
Haustum. ¥ Al. from daveros 
fr. xégavoras pp. of gave, pam, 








1 Mops is evidently from paopds from 
páe, whence udrgy. Nor is it 
that its sense of Insipid should be the 
imitive one. 


9 Al. for fovilla fr. foveo. 
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whence Faveo. «| Al. from 
qavc Tóc, bright, (whence ¢avorTy- 
Q105,) and so serene, auspicious. 

Fautor, a favorer. Fr. fa- 
veo, favitum, fautum, as Avi- 
ceps, Auceps. 

&vus,a honeycomb. Favus, 
i. e. phavus, seems to be put 
for chavus (See Fames) fr. sao, 
a chasm. As full of chasms. Xa- 
os, ChaVus,as Boss, boV es. «| Al. 
from 9$o;, anvthing woven. ** T'ex- 
tum opus," says Vossius. Hence 
huphus, huvus, and fucus (as 
Eippóc, Firmus), then favus, as 
xTvos, cAnis; xTA£, cAlix. 
q Al. from gaa, which Lennep 
supposes to mean primarily 
* findo, aperio.” «| Al. from 
Germ. wabe, a honey-comb, 
and this from weben, to weave. 

Fauz, faucis, a jaw. Fr. gade, 
gam, to speak. Virgil: ** Vox 
faucibus haesit." ‘The C as in 
speCus from oxéos, or from 
perf. xí$auxa. €" | Al. from 
Cápvyb, éoyb, qi, eaip. 
q Al. from yave, yan, to be 
hollow. Whence chaucis, phau- 
cis, See Fames. 

Faz, fücis, a torch. Fr. eos, 
light, or gam, to shine, C as 
in speCus from oxéos. Or fax 
is fr. ¢aw, taro, Mol. $á£c. 

Faxim, Faxo, may [ do, [ 
will do. For farerim, faxero, 
fr. facio, facsi, faxi. 

Febris, a fever. Fr. ferceo, 
Serbeo, (whence ferbui,) transp. 
Jebreo whence febris. As xu- 


peróg fr. xg. 





! “Germ. fieber, Anglo-Sax. fefer, 
Sefor.” W. f E ^ 
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Fébrua, expiatory sacrifices 
offered to the Manes. Fr. fer- 
veo, ferbeo, ferbui, transp. fe- 
brui. For the purification was 
made mostly with fire or bot 
water. 

Februarius, February. For 
the februa were offered in this 
month for twelve successive days. 

Fecundus, Fecundus, fruit- 
ful, fertile. Fr. feo, I produce. 
As from Vereor 1s Verecundus. 
Feo is fr. dum; or fr. péw, allied 
to $5», and eí», whence Qirv. 

Tel, fellis: See Appendix. 

Felis, a cat; a ferret. Fr. 
gros, deceitful, cunning. Pliny: 
* Feles, quo silentio, quàm le- 
vibus vestigiis obrepunt avibus ! 
quàm occulté speculata in mus- 
culos exsiliunt."^ ( Salmasius 
supposes, [ know not on what 
authority, that the ancient 
Greeks instead of alfAoupog said 
aiAó;, whence FaiAx;, falis. 

Felix seems primarily to mean 
fruitful, fertile, productive. Si- 
lus: * Felix uteri.” Virgil : 
* Frugibus infelix." Cicero : 
* Quanta felicitas terre, que 
tam multa cigNiT." Felix is 
from feo, like Fetus, Fecundus. 
Feo, feir, (as in Beatrix, Cer- 
vix, Cornix,) whence felir, as 
the L, is added in Filius and Fu- 
lica. Hence fe/ir is copious, 
abounding, wealthy, fortunate, 
happy. € Vossius: ** Ab gag 
seu fAixia, quod ztatem notat, 
at stricté ponitur pro ztate flo- 
rente. Ut felir proprié sit, qui 
vegete est statis, corpore ani- 
moque valens." F, as from 
Eippóg is Firmus. Or fr. igsu£. 

Feillo, 1 suck. Fr. $2, 


FEM---~FER 


;0l. OnAw, as bnp, Aol, 
dla, a little woman. For 
a 


m, Fémur, the thigh. 
imen, ferimur, fr. fero. 
aring the weight of the 
Tt. 

na, Femina, the female 
imals. Fr. feo, to pro- 
whence 'Fecundus and 
From feo would be 
eminis, (as in Nomen, 
n femina. 

r: See Femen. 








)» 
"ris, pertaining to usury. 
s, as Salus, Salubris. 
tra, a window, Fr. 
fr. xepavoras pp. of 
to produce light, to 
be seen. (| Al. from 
rth Germ. fenster, 
enestr, Belg. venster. 
» Fenus, the interest of 
Fr. feo, I produce. 
fr. réxo, vlxTw.! 
See Fecundus. 
a wild beast. Fr. gy- 
ic form of énpés_ gen. of 


Al. from ferio. We 
rens from Pario, 

», fruitful. Fr. fero. 
», Fallax. 


lum, a frame on which 
lishes were BROUGHT 
ice and set upon the 
service, course, For 
n fr. fero, as Veho, Ve- 


about, nearly, almost. 





Xn woivos, recompence, com- 


As IIepl, Feró. 
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Almost always, generally. Fr. 
wep); pere, aspirated phere, 

Férentarii, light armed sol- 
diers. Fr. ferentes. “ Quia 
ea tantüm arma habebant que 
feruntur, non qus tenentur, 
quippe qui fundis lapidibusque 
vel arcu et telis pugnabant." F. 

Féretrtus, a name given to 
Jove by Romulus. Fr. fere- 
trum, a frame for carrying spoils 
in a triumpb, which Romulus 
consecrated to Jupiter, as is re- 
lated by Livy I, 10. 

Férétrum, a bier, coffin; 
frame for carrying images at 
funerals or spoils in a triumph. 
Pigergov. 

Feria: See Appendix. 

Feri, 1 smite, hit. Fr. 
weon (as Iepi, Feré,) fut. of wal- 
pw, to pierce. Jobnson. gives 
as the first meaning of Smite 
“To strike; to reach with a 
blow, to PIERCE.” € Al. 
from fera. As being the pro- 
perty of wild beasts. 


Ferme, almost, uearly. For 
ferime fr. fere.? 
Fermentum, leaven, yeast. 


For feroimentum fr. ferveo, i. e. | 
zestuo, bullio. 

Féro, l bear, carry. — ipo. 

Feronta, 

Féroz, fierce, insolent, bold. 
Fr. fera. 

errugo, rust ( ferri) of iron. 

Ferrum: See Godin 

Ferrümen, solder, cement. 
Properly, as joining (ferrum 
Ferro) iron to iron. Or joiuing 
things with iron. Herodotus 





? Al, from áppoi, just as- 
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has xpyriga xal ÜDwoxpwrwpliwy 
cibnosoy xoAMTÓY. . 

Fertilis, fertile. Fr. fertum, 
supine of fero, as Alo, Altum, 
Altilis. 

Ferium, a cake of the best 
kind brougbt to or offered at 
the sacrifices. Fr. gepriv, borne. 
«| Or fertum is the proper par- 
ticiple of fero. (See Fertilis.) 
That is, ad sacra fertum. | 
Some read farium fr. farcio. 
And some, who read fertum, 
suppose it put for refertum fr. 
refarcio. See Fessus, Gressus. 

Fertus, rich, plentiful. Fr. 
fertum, whence fertilis. «| Al. 
for refertus. See Fertum. 

Ferveo, Fervo, I am hot, 
boil, rage. Fr. óspío, (fut. 1. 
Of 0£po,): bee V ew, Hol. geo V a, 
as Ojo, Aol. $5. € | Or fervo 
was the orginal word, (for it 
was used anciently,) fr. 6£po, 
io», Hol. pigVa.! 

* Feértla,a rod or stick with 
which boys were corrected, a 
ferule. Fr. ferio. It is also 
the herb ore rub called fennel 
giant. erhaps as supplyin 
the rod. But Pliny seems to 
derive it, at least in this sense, fr. 
fero: **Nulli fruticum levitas 
major; ob id GESTATU FACI- 
LIOR, baculorum usum senec- 
tuti prebet.” 

Férus, savage, wild. Fr. fera. 

Fescinnini versus, rude, ob- 
scene and witty poems, invented 
or much used at Fescennia, a 
town of Etruria. 

Fessus, tired. For fassus, (See 
fatisco,) as Gradior, Gressus. 


!. Al. from Germ. feur, fire. 
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Festsno : See Appendix. 

Festivus, festive. Fr. festus. 

Festra. ** Antiquis idem fuit 
quod apud nos FENESTRA, tes- 
te Festo. Non tamen quelibet, 
sed ostiolum minusculum in sa- 
crario." F. For fenstra, fenes- 
tra. 

Festuca, a shoot, stem, stalk, 
straw, reed. For fetuca fr. feo, 
fetum, (whence Fetus,) to bring 
forth. |. Uca, as in Fistuca, Ca- 
duca. ¥ Al. from £rra: pp. of 
£o», to send, send forth, shoot 
forth. 

Festus, festive, jovial, merry. 
Whence festum, a festival. Fr. 
icrido, ioria, to give a feast. 
As from Eiguó; is Firmus. «| Or 
from the north. Armoric and 
Germ. fest, lrish feasta, is a 
festival, —** Armorica vox rite 
nascitur a festa, ordinare ; quia 
dies festi sunt dies solennes per 
annum dispositi.” W. Al. 
from $aic Tic, bright ; and hence, 
gay, cheerful, merry. 

Fetiales, Fectales, 

Fetus, Fetus, an offspring. 
Fr. feo, fetum, whence also femi- 
na and fecundus. *«[| Al. from 
guroy, an offspring. 

Fax: See Fex. 

Fi, a sound of aversion. From 
the sound, Fi fi. So Germ. ft. 
The Latin word is not however 
one of established authority. 

Fiber, fibri, a beaver. Fr. 
OsBpos, Hol. @iBpds, soft, fine. 
From the softness of its hair. 
Pliny: ** Fibro est mollior plu- 
ma pilus." ¥ ** Because it inba- 
bits (fibrum) the extremity of a 
river.” W. See Fibra. €[ The 
Sax. is befer, Germ. bider. 
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Wachter says that these are 
* omnium consensu" from the 
Latin. 

Fibra, the point or extremity 
of anything; of certain of the 
entrails, as of the liver, lights, 
&c.; also the whole entrails. 
Also, said of thesmall sprouts or 
strings like hairs hanging at the 
roots of herbs. For finibra fr. 
finis. As from Facio 1s Faciber, 
then Faber, Fabri. 

Fibila,a clasp, buckle. For 
Jigibula fr. figo, as from Fari is 

abula. 

Ficedüla, the beccafico or 
fig-pecker. Fr. ficus; or from 
ficus aud edo. 

Fictilis, made of earth or clay. 
Fr. fictus, fashioned. As Alo, 
Altus, Alulis. 

Ficus,a fig. Fr. cixoy, a fig ; 
or from a word cixos, whence 
Éuxo;, (as vice versa ids for 
Gsóc,) and $Uxoc, as Oye in Holic 
is Pap. Hence ficus, as $pTyo, 
frigo. If from cUxoN, it will 
be like nervuS from  veügoN. 
«| ** From Hebr. fag, (Turton 
says fig, an unripe fig." V. 
q The Anglo-Sax. 1s fig, Germ. 


eige.' 

d Ficus, applied to emerods or 
piles. “ A tubercle or wart, 
rough on the toplike a fig." Tt. 
** Quia desuper fundit se ad simi- 
Jitudinem fici fructis.” F. 

Fidelia, a pot, jar, jug. Fr. 
wibos, a cask; as Fido is allied 


1 ** Cam ficus sit fructus exoticus, recte 
nomen ejus derivatur à Lat. ficus. Nam 
earum rerum, quibus Germani ab initio 
caruoerunt, multa a Francis reliquisque 

is Germ. in idioma suum nomina 
ine translata esse, dubio caret." W 
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to Helio. GF Al. from fidelis. 
* Quod fideliter servat recon- 
dita." V. 

Fidelis, faithful. Fr. fides. 

Fides, reliance, credibility, 
credit, faith ; integrity, veracity. 
Fr. wo fut. 9. of xalbeo, 
whence zellogas, to rely on. A 
double change of II to F, aud 
9 to D, as in Fidelia, «| Or fr. 
aloris, /Eol. víÍrrig, whence ei2- 
885, fides. «| Or fides is fr. f'1do, 
and this fr. reldw. 

Fides, fidis, the string of a 
lyre; a stringed instrument of 


music. Fr. o¢idy, a string 
made from gut. As 2aAdAm, 
Fallo. 


Fidicen, fidicinis, one who 


. sings to or plays on a stringed 


instrument. Fr. fides and cano. 
Fidius. See Mediusfidius. 


See Fides. 
Cui fidi 


Fido, I trust to. 

Fidus, faithful. 
potest. 

Figlinus, belonging to a pot- 
ter. For figulinus fr. figulus. 

Figmen, | Figmentum, an 
image. For figimen fr. figo, 
i.e. fingo, | form. Compare 
Figulus, Figura. 

“igo, l fix, fasten. Fr. 
airy, whence fégo, (as in Feré 
from IIegi,) and f¢go, as in rima 
from PHypa, liber from AEsoe 
ji. e. Aéxog. «| ‘ From the An- 
glo-Sax. fegen,” says ‘Tooke. 
«| ** From Welsh pigo, Germ. 
picken, pungere, punctim ferire, 
acutum figere in aliquid," says 
Wachter. 

Fiígülus, a potter or worker 
in clay. Fr. figo, i. e. fingo, I 
form. See Figmen. 

Figura, a figure, form, shape. 

U 
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Fr. figo, i. e. fingo, [make. See 
Figmen and Figulus. 

Filiz, 

Filius,a son. Fr. vids, hytos, 
whence fyius, (as Firmus from 
Eigpós) aud fylius, as saLus 
from caos. See Fulica. Y Al. 
from $üAovy, a race. | Al. from 
QiAuoc, taken in the sense of be- 
loved, like glaos. Homer has ¢i- 
As rexvoy. But gin Duos is short. 

Filum, a thread. Fr. cide, 
eid, (as Firmus from Eígpós,) to 
twist up, wind up, roll together, 
** convolvo, torqueo." As'Todd 
deduces Thread from a Saxon 
word signifying To twist. €[ 
Al. from midéw, *1Ad, toy con- 
dense. We say, A ball of 
thread. ** Dum trahitur. duci- 
turque, eddem opera torquetur 
et condensatur," says Vossius, 
«| Al. for firillum fr. figo, fixi. 
As from Veho, Vexi, Vexillum 
is Velum ; and as from Pago, 
Paxi, Paxillus is Palus.' . 

Fimbria, the extremity of 
anything ; the border or hem of 
a garment; a fringe. Fr. finis, 
whence finibria, (Compare Fi- 
bra,) finbria, fimbria, as siN- 
plex, siMplex. 

Fimus, dung, manure. Fr. 
opc, moisture, | Or for pimus 
(as Feré from IIegl) fr. wémipca 
pp. of xiw, whence aipedy, fat- 
ness. Either from its fatness 
or from its fattening the fields. 
Virgil : “ Saturare fimo PINGUI 
sola." Forcellini defines fimus 








1 Varro deduces it from hilum: '* Fi- 
lum, quod minimum est hilum. Id enim 
minimum est in vestimento." €« Al. 


from pilus or fr. wríAov. 
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** excrementa animalium quibus 
agri stercorantur." Compare 
Opimus. €| Al. from xí» or 
$ío, (whence Gr. $i&ó;, a. muz- 
zle;) to press close. That is, 
a mass or clod of dung. | Al. 
from $vpuóc, dung; whence dup- 
pos. Hence fimus, as Mica 
from Mixx. 

Findo, fidi, I cleave, cut, 
sever. indo for fido, aud fido 
from cyide fut. 9. of exito, to 
split; whence chido, (as X$á22o, 
Fallo,) and phido, as Fames for 
Chames; &c. QJ Or findo is 
from cQjw, ooyvos, a wedge; 
whence c:$»9ls, opnvidos, oc $1yi80oo, 
cgyvitn, ceo, fendo, findo. 
q ** From Chald. fedá, scindere, 
vulnerare." V.* 

Fingo, | form, fashion, frame ; 
devise, feign, Fr. xyya, mwyvyóo, 
explained by Donnegan (inter 
alia), to construct, build. 
Hence, i. e. from xyvym, is fingo, 
as from IIjyeo is Figo. Or the 
N is added, as in Lingo. 

Finis, the end or conclusion 
of anything. Soft for fthinis 
fr. gbivw, to decay, come to an 
end. %ivexwpov is translated . 
by Donnegan “ the END of au- 
tumn;” and gdivas, ** which draws 
toan END." €«| Al. from fio, as 
said of things completed. Or, 
as Scaliger explains it: ** Cam 
sit id, cujus gratià aliquid fit." 
q Al. from cyoivos, a rope; 
whence schinis, (as from Oi 1s 
Hi), chinis, (as X&AAo, Fallo,) 


3 If $áo, as Lennep supposes, pri- 
marily signified **findo, aperio," «4e 
might have been allied to it, and through 
o9» might produce fido, findo. 
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und finis, as in Fames for Cha- 
mes, &c. Boundaries being 
marked out by ropes. €[| Al. 
from %5, iX, a fibre, tendon, 
and so transferred to a string or 
rope. ¥ Al. from 6, 6i, 
ZEol. eic, divds, (as O3p is in 
JEolic $jp,)a shore; i.e. the 
boundary of the land. 

Finiimus, bordering upon. 
Qui fines nostros attingit. So 
Affinis. 

Fio, 1 am made or done, I 
become. Fr. gd, fyo; or fr. 
gio, whence girpi;, piro, give. 

Firmamentum, anything which 
confirms or strengthens, a stay, 
support. Fr. firmo, firmavi, 
for firmavimentum. As Incre- 
mentum for Increvimentum. 

Firmus, firm, steady, sure. 
Fr. ippóg or &ppa, (poetically 
eipós and sippa,) a prop, stay, 
support. onnegan explains 

palo, to make FIRM.” 

Al. from sippts, a connexion. 
"Things connected being firm. 

Fiscella, a little frail or bas- 
ket. Also, a muzzle, made si- 
milarly from twigs, &c. Fr. 


Fiscina, a basket, frail, Fr. 


Fiscus, a basket, frail ; a bas- 
ket or bag for holding money; 
the public chest, the treasury. 
Fr. icyo, Fiexo, to hold, con- 
tain. F prefixed like V.' 

Fissicülo, * findendo rimor." 
F. From fíndo, fissum. 

Fissura, a cleft. Fr. findo, 


fissum. 


! Al. from a supposed word qaocxbs, 
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Fistuca, a very large wooden 
mallet, a rammer, which is lifted 
in the air and falls down on any- 
thing underneath with great im- 
petuosity, to drive it in the 
ground. Fr. icráe, icrà, to 
raise; as from Cado is Cadüca, 
Properly, Aistuca, as Firmus for 
Hirmus. 

Fistula, a shepherd's pipe; a 
water-pipe. For fisttula, fr. 
wequoytas pp. of gucaw. I blow. 
As gusty, a cake of flour and 
wine, is for ¢ucyry, as being 
puffy or tumid. Or if $do0ry is 
fr. gdm, the same as gucdm 5? 
then fistula is from xéguoras pp. 
of fw, same as gucaw. Hence 
a word $uc77, fista, fistula, - 

Fistála, a fistula, a disease in 
the anus,  '* Because it re- 
sembles a pipe or reed.” Tt. 

Flabellum, a fan. Fr. fla- 
bulum fr. flo, as from For is 
Fabula. 

Flabrum, a blast, breeze. 
Fr. flo, flavi. As from Candela 
is Candelabrum. 

Flacceo, | flag, droop, grow 
feeble. Fr. BAaxetwo or BAaxtw, 
I am feeble or enervated. So 
Fluo from Bato. 

Flàgellum, a whip. Fr. fla- 
grum. Soft for flagrellum. 

Flagitator, a dunner. Fr. 
Jlagitor. One who demands his 
money importunately. 

Flagitium is thus defined by 
Forcellini : ** Acris turpisque 
efflagitatio cum convicio ac tu- 
multu. — Hinc Plautus Jlagi- 
tium vocat, cüm puelle causa 
protervi juvenes aliorum ' ostia 


? Derived fr. pbcw fat. of pie. 
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occentant. Merc. 2, 8: ‘Ne- 
que propter eam quicquam eves 
niet nostris foribus flagitii. Et 
flagitium vocat acrem moles- 
tamque creditoris petitionem de- 
bii." — Flagitium is. applied 
also to the ( flagitatio) importu- 
nate solicitation made by a man 
to a woman to surrender her 
virtue ; somewhat as Appello is 
used. Livy: ** Appellare ali- 
quem de proditione," i. e. to 
solicit or tempt to treachery. 
Quintilian ; “ Solicitare aliquam 
de stupro," i. e. to beset the 
chastity of. So Appello ali- 
quam is used simply in the 
same sense, JF/agito also is so 
used : Apuleius: ‘ Juvenem 
execrandis uredinibus  flagita- 
bant." And is thus explained 
by Forcellini: ** ardenter ad 
stuprum solicito." Hence fla- 
gilium is transferred from the 
solicitation to crime to the crime 
so solicited; and hence is any 
disgraceful or shameful crime, 
and also a reproach, disgrace 
occasioned by such a crime. 
«| The sense of crime might be 
drawn also from flagito, to ques- 
tion, accuse. "l'acitus:. ** Pe- 
culatorem flagitari j jussit. ” "Thus 
aitie is crime, from airéw, to 
question, accuse." 

Flagito, l ask importunately, 
demand earnestly. Soft for fla- 
grito as Flagellum for Fragrel- 
um, fr. flugro, as Mussito from 
Musso, That i is, [ ask (mult 
Alagrantia) with much eagerness, 





! Al. for plagitium fr. plaga. 


Quod 
puniendum est. 
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as Imploro is, I ask (multo plo- 
ratu) with much weeping. So 
Ürréw is fr. fiyrou pp. of ee, fer- 
veo. lagrare cupiditate, desi- 
derio, incredibili studio, are 
common expressions. Pruden- 
tius has *' sedare omnem pec- 
toris flagrantiam," i.e. cupi- 
ditatem, desiderium, |. as  ex- 
plained by Forcellini. 

Flàgro, l burn, am on fire, 
glow. Fr. gaaya fut. 2. of gas 
yo. Perhaps from $Aayd was 
$Aayepis, $Aayspón, PrAcyEpe, 
Q^ayp 

Tlagrum, a whip, scourge. 
Fr. flagro. Plautus: “ Quem 
faciam FERVENTEM fagris,” 
Horace: **lbericis PERUSTE 
funibus latus." £€| Al. for 
plagrum fr. xéxdaya pf. mid. of 
xajoow, | strike. 

Flamen, a blast, gale. Fr.fla- 
vimen fr. flo, flaw. So Nomen. 

Flamen: See Appendix. 

llamma, a flame. Fr. 9Xt- 
yo, to burn, blaze; pp. ségAey- 
pon and nidraypas, whence 
pharyper flagma, flamma. Or 
for flemma fr. ¢GAtypa. J 
Welsh ffiam, Armor. flam, Sla- 
von. plamen. 

Flammeum, Flameum, a veil 
worn by women and others, 
That is, of a flame color, i. e 
of a bright yellow color.* 

Flaturarius, a minter. Fr. 
laturus. A blower of metals. 

Flavus, yellow. For flac- 
civus from flacceo, as Cado, 
Cadivus. ** Flavedo est color 


? Al. from Flaminica, i. e. Flaminis 
uxor. As worn by her. But it would 
thus be flaminicale or some such word, 
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1 pereuatium.” W.  «[ 
fammivus fr. flammeo. 
ne color. Or for fla- 
PrAayw fut. 2. of $Aéyo, 

«| Al. for falvus from 


lb, Anglo-Sax. fealw. ' 


I bend, twist. That 
0, aspirated from sí- 
p. of mA£xo, to twine, 
{ Al. from  eAexrós, 
As things burnt or 
become crumpled and 
q The Germ. flechten 
ied by Wachter ** tor- 
latus." + 
na, um, a swelling of 
:s, attended with a dis- 
f blood, For flegmina 
ov}, a fiery tumor, | 
flegmina, from  flecto, 
ence flerimen, flexmen, 

* Ut que fleruosa 
jtorta." PF. 3 
| shed tears. Fr. gaew,4 

forth, make to gush 
[ Al. from $Avw, as Feo 
from d$ów. «| Al. from 
'hence Bancw,) to shed. 
‘from BAuv.5 
, 1 dash against. An- 
: ‘Tpse se in terram 
ens." Ir. gAiBw, (Homer 
etas,) to crush ; whence 
ymewhat as l'Aégapov for 
y, Il'éAavog for BáAavog. 
. gÀnyco (fut. 9. of 425- 


? gays Tooke, ‘‘ Yellow is the 
ticiple of the Anglo-Saxon 
» burn.” 

m wAfhoow, TérAnkTa, to beat. 
n flecto, to incline downwards,” 
n 


is acknowleged by Donnegan. 
Xn Opdew, /Eol. ppéw, to cry out. 
Aale, See Flora. 
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com, to strike), asptrated $uurya, 
whence figo. So from IIHyo 
is Flgo. 

Flo, I blow. Fr. zvéo, sve, 
whence plo, (as IINeUpov was 
changed to Il4sópow), with as- 
pirate pÀío, flo, as Flecto for 
Plecto. Or thus: xv, va, 
gaa. €*«[ Al. from $Aio, (A5, to 
gush forth *€| Al. from the 
Anglo-Sax. blawan,® whence 
our word To blow. 

Floccus, a lock or flock of 
wool; also, the nap of cloth. 
Metaphorically used for a thing 
of no value. From the north. 
Germ. flock, Iceland. floka, An- 
glo-Sax. flacea, Engl. flake, 
Jleak, flock. Referred to the 
northern flaka, to divide; or 
pluccian, to pluck. — Floccus 1s 
defined by Forcellini ** lanarum 
particula DivisA a velleribus 
inutiliter avolans." 

Floces, the dregs or lees of 
wine, Allied to floccus. ** Quia 
ei insint flocci quidam et panni." 
F. Thus Persius bas: ** PAN- 
NOSAM fecem morientem sorbet 
aceti," 

Flora, the Goddess (lorum) 
of flowers. «[ Al. from Greek 
Xaaeis, Ovid: * Chloris eram 

ue Flora vocor; corrupta 
Latino Nominis est nostri litera 
Greca sono." See Fames. 

Flos, floris, a flower, blossom. 
Like dwros, it is applied to other 
things and is put for the most 
excellent of their kind. Fr. flo. 
Cicero: *'Suavitates odorum 


RERUM nnnc 


© Wachter however refers blawan to 
the Latin. 
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qui affiantur e floribus." As 
acres is perhaps fr. dera: pp. 
of ado, aw. GY Or fr. oos, 
x^ou;, verdure, bloom; whence 
chlos, then flos. See Fames. 
Or floris is fr. x 2póc, verdant. 
«| Or from $A2£, a flame. ** Quia 
emicat scintillatque ut flamma." 
V. What is called by Euripi- 
des QAoE oivov is called by En- 
nius flos vin, And the poets 
call stars ** flores." (Al. from 
the Saxon blowan, to blow, 1. e. 
bloom, blossom. 

Fluctus, a wave. Fr. fluo, 
flucsi, fluctum. 

Fluentum, a stream. — Fr. 


Jluo, as flumen. 
Fluio, 1 float. Fr. fluo, 
Fr. fluo. 


(i. e. fluctuo) fluitum. 
Fr. B^ó», to 


Flumen, a stream. 
Fluo, 1 flow. 
gush out. As Bpéuw, Fremo.' 
«| Tooke: ‘‘ From the Anglo- 
Sax. fleuvan." 

Flustrum. Dacier: ** Tum 
flustrum dictum puto, cüm post 
tempestatem fluctus non mo- 
ventur, quia tunc * Defluit saxis 
agitatus humor."  Flustrum fr. 
fluo, as Luo, Lustrum. 

Fluta, a floatmg lamprey. 
For fluita fr. fluito ; or fr. fluo, 
flutum. €*«[ Al. from xAcrns, a 
swimmer. 

Flavius, a river. Fr. fluo, 
for fluius. Compare Alluo, 
Alluvies. 

ocale, a bandage or cravat 
to keep the ( faucem) throat and 





1 The perfect fluxi, i. e. flugsi, might 
have come from a word flugo, fr. $Avyà 
fut. 2. of qAófe, Ev, whence pAdurawa. 
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neck warm. For faucale. As 
Caudex, Codex. 

Focillo, 1 warm, cherish. Fr. 
focus. 

Focus, a hearth, an altar. Fr. 
gows, whence focus, as cwtos, 
speCus. as is translated by 
Donnegan (inter alia) a. blazing 
hearth. €«| Or from oye pf. mid. 
of £c, to hold. Whence ochus, 
Fochus, focus. Compare Fis- 
cus. | Or for fovicus fr. foveo: 
like Unicus, &c. As cherishing 
the fire, or as cherishing other 
things by the fire in it. Ovid: 
* At focus a flammis et quód 
fovet omnia dictus," {J AI. 
from $éyo, to roast or boil. 

Fódico,l pierce. Fr. fodio. 
As Medeo, Medico; Vello, 
Vellico. 

Fódina, a mine, quarry. Fr. 
fodio. Ina, asin Regina. 

Fódio, I pierce, goad, dig. 
Also, I. punch, push. Fr. Bo- 
0ów (whence Pobuvos, a pit,) same 
as Badiw (whence Babucpa), to 
excavate; properly, to make 
deep. B into F, as in Fascino 
from Bacxaye. And @ into D, 
as in orDo from 626¢é. The 
two changes together are not 
unlike those in FiDo from IIeí- 
0». €| Or from ¢utevw, to 
plant. ‘The earth being pierced 
in planting. Or from a word 
furit, guticw, qQurià, whence 
fudio, then fodio, as fOlium 


is for fUlium.* 





? Some suppose fodi put for chods, 
(See Fames) fr. xcdnv fr. xdw, to raise & 
heap. But to dig is one thing, to raise a 
heap another. Though xóuais transla- 


ted by Donnegan '*earth dug up." Haigh 
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edus, foul, filthy, loath- 
, ugly. Forfatidus. ¢ Al. 
hadus, a goat. Stinking 
1 goat. ¥ Al. from doeldys, 
sh, filthy; whence voids, 
aspirated v changed to F) 
$. «| Al. for fecidus fr. 
, dregs. But thus it would 
us. 
edus, a league, covenant. 
racic,’ to make a. treaty ; 
iid. grmoiwa, whence spedus, 
$, (as Fallo from Xe, ) 
phadus, the P being aspi- 
as in Fere, Fides, Figo. 
)us : spadus, sphadus, pho- 
«| Or from «ifo, to con- 
85 Or ceibouai, to rely on; 
id. xexoia, whence pethus, 
wdus, as FiDo is allied to 
x». ¥ Al from hedus, 
med into phedus, as $óo is 
ed by Donnegan from $o,) 
A kid being sacrificed 
atification of a treaty. 
emina. See Femina. 
"num, Fenum, hay. “ l'rom 
eltic fen." Ainsw. J Or fr. 
whence Fecundus. ** Na- 
s terre fetus," says Festus. 
snus. See l'enus. 
«eo, Feteo : See Appendix. 
diatum, a precious oint- 
made (ex foltis) from 
», as of the spikenard, 
1, balm, &c. 
lium, a leaf. For fulium, 
his for fullum fr. Q9Aov, as 
;» allus; 4A4c, sallo. 
ium, the leaf of a book. 





fodio to 58s, a way, That is, to 
| Way. 

twévdw, fut. owelow, as from owelw 
8o." Dn. 
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As anciently it was the custom 
to write on the leaves of trees, 
as of the palm. So our Leaf. 
Follis, a leathern bag or 
purse. A pair of bellows, 
which was apparently a bag 
made of the hides of animals. 
Virgil has '* taurinis follibus,” 
and Horace ‘‘hircinis follibus.” 
Also, a ball for playing with, 
made of inflated leather, Fol- 
lis, from signifying a bag of 
money, was used for money it- 
self. Lampridius: ** Cài ha- 
beret in sorte centum aureos et 
mille argenteos et centum folles 
eris," — Crescentius: ** Gran- 
dem piscem trecentis follibus 
vendidit," — Follis is fr. dass, a 
bag; Aol. eóAA«, whence fol- 
lis, as @TAAoy, fOlium. 
Fomentum, a  fomentation, 
application to assuage pain. For 
fovimentum fr. foveo. Virgil: 
'* Fovit eà vulnus lympbá." Co- 
lumella: **Si genua intumue- 
rint, calido aceto fovenda sunt." 
Fomes, fuel. For fovimes 
fr. foveo. ** Quia ignem fovet 
et alit." V. | 
Fons, fontis, a well, spring, 
fountain. From fundens, fun- 
dentis, shortened into funs, fun- 
tis, then softened into fons, fon- 
tis. Or changed to fondens, 
fondentis ; fons, fontis. We 
have sOboles for sUboles, and 
perhaps tOnsa for tUnsa. Var- 


‘ro: ‘* Fons, unde funditur e 


terra aqua viva.” {J Or from 
uwvneis, Povnevros which utters a 
sound ; contracted to days, $ov- 


tos, fons, fontis^ (J Al. for 


2 Al. from xóvovros fr. xóve, to pour 
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ors fr. opos, which carries or 
hurries forward. As Pons from 


Ilópos. 
For: See Faris. 
Fórago. ** Filum quo textri- 


ces opus diurnum distinguunt. 
.A forando, quia forabant eo filo 
telam ut signo hoc distinguerent 
pensa." F. 

Foramen, a hole. Fr. foro. 

Foras, out of doors, abroad. 
Fr. foris. Rather, from 6ópa 
was a word fora, whence foras, 
like Aliàs. Or fr. 6ópate, 00- 
pat. 

Forceps, forcipis, tongs, nip- 
pers, pincers. Also, from the 
form, the claw of a lobster. For 
ferceps (as KEgxvea, COrcyra ; 
extOrris for extErris; and we 
may perhaps add vOrtex for 
vErtex,) for ferriceps fr. ferrum. 
That is, ferrum quo capimus 
aliquid. See Forfex. €[ Al. 
for formiceps, formicipis, as 
properly (forma capiens) grasp- 
Ing hot things. See Formus. 
The Greeks say xupaypa fr. 
xu, xupos, fire, &yoéo, to sieze. 
«| Some refer for in forceps to 
Germ. feur, fire, allied to ap. 

Forda, a cow with young. 
Fr. gopas, Popados (opdds), a 
pregnant female. 

Fore, fut. inf. of Sum. For 
Jure (as from 6%gx is fOres) 
for fuere fr. fuo, whence fuam, 
fui, &c. Or fore is formed from 
Jorem on the model of Amare, 
Amarem ; and forem is for fu- 


out. X into $, as in Fames, § ‘A 
ges. Sic et Hebrxi oculum fontem di- 
cunt." Isaac Voss. 
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rem fr. fuo, fuam, fuerem, fu- 


rem. 

Forensts, pertaining to the fo- 
rum. 

Forfex, forficis, a pair of 
cine. or jou Forficis seems 
to be soft for forstcts ; and this 
for fersicis, ferrisicis (as Forci- 
pis is for Ferricipis) fr. ferrum 
seco.  Forcellini defines forfex 
** instrumentum ferreum quo fi- 
lum, telam, &c. INCIDIMUS.” 

Fóri is defined by Forcellini 
* parvz ille semite intra naves 
per quas naute ultro citroque 
discurrunt ; ita loca ubi sedent 
vectores; item ubi nautz se- 
dentes remigant." From sépei 
fr. xépos, a passage. Compare 
the derivation of "Transtrum. 
Al. from ogéw, opo, to bear, 
support. From the senses above 
given we pass to those of the 
combs of a bee hive, and the 
shelves of a book-case. Some 
translate fort generally ** the 
gang ways or hatches, the decks.” 
q Al. from foris, without. ** Quàód 
foris essent; h. e. non in cariná 
sive alvo navis, ubi velut domi 
immunes essent a pluviis et ven- 
tis, sed sub Jove frigido." V. 

Foria, a diarrhoea. And fo- 
ria, orum, liquid excrement. 
Fr. qopà 1. e. gogd yaorpis, vio- 
lens cursus ventris. 

Forica, public jakes. Fr. $op- 
us, * podex;' whence forio, * caco.' 

Forts, a door. Fr. dupa, /ZEol. 
(ox, whence fora, as mTAx, 
mOla. 

Forma, a shape, figure, form. 
Transposed fr. poppe. {| Al. 
from Sax. fremman, to frame. 
In Germ. form, Armor. furm. 





Irish foirm, is the same as for- 
ma." 

Forma, a conduit or con- 
veyance of water ; an aqueduct. 
* Quia adhibitis ligneis formis 
exstruitur.” F. q Or fr. sé- 
Qopmas pp. of Qépo, to convey. 

Formalis epistola, a circular 
letter. As written according to 
a certain ( forma) form. 

Formica, an ant. Fr. pup- 
pak, poppnxos, Aol. Bupyyxos, 
whence furmeca (as Fascino 
from Bacoxavyo), forméca, (a8 
fOris from ÓTea,) Jormeca, as 
aHyo, flgo. ¥ Al. for fermi- 
ca, as in fOrceps, and perhaps 
wOrtex. Quod fert micas, i. e. 
farris. Virgil: ** Ingentem for- 
mice farris acervum," 

Formicans pulsus, a pulse 
which is quick and short or 
low, like the motion (formica) 
of an ant. 

Formicatio, the rising of the 
body in small pimples, attended 
with a tingling pain like the 
stinging ( formicarum) of ants. 

ormido, fear, dread, terror. 
Fr. ppp.oc,^ terror, whence pop- 
po, a hideous spectre. ‘That 
is, from Kol. Bognos, as Formi- 
ca is from Méppyxes, through 
Boppyxos. Ido as in Cupido, 
Lubido. § Al. from forma, a 
form, 1i. e. a spectre. 

Formido, a foil or net set 
with feathers of different colors, 
as a ( formido) terror or scare 
to wild beasts. 


! Al. from 8paya, whence Fópaya, fo- 
rama, forma. As El8os from Ew, Species 
from Specio. 

3 A word inserted in Donnegan. 


Etym. 
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Formosus, handsome. Qui 
est bon’ fermd. 

Formula, a set (forma) form 
of words. 

Formus, hot. Fr. rédoppas 
pp. of bépw, I heat; whence 
Goppos, /Eol. poppis, as Onp, Dig. 

Al. for fermus fr. deguds. 

Fornax, Fornus, a furnace. 
Fr. xvgivos, pertaining to fire; 
whence mópvo;, furnus, fornus, 
as OTAAss, fOllis; »Txróc, nOc- 
tis. € ‘From Arab. forn.” Tt. 

Forniz, a brothel, stew. Fr. 
xopyy, a harlot. And, because 
these places were in vaults and 
wells under ground, hence for- 
nir was a vault; and an arch. 
Gloss, Vett.: ** Fornicaria, vop- 
y, ard xap.&oag 1 loravras.” For- 
nir was used also for a trium- 
phal arch. (| The first sense 
of this word is usually under- 
stood to be an arch or vault; in 
which some derive it from for- 
nus, a furnace, as being arched 
like it. Othew refer it to foro, 
to perforate. ‘‘Idem primó 
fuere fornices ac caverne,” says 
Pontanus. Others refer it to - 
opi, to bear, sustain. As sim- 
ply sustaining, or from .the idea 
of every part sustaining the 
weight placed upon the arch. 

Fornus: See Fornax. 

Foro, I bore, pierce. For 
poro (as Feré from Mep},) fr. 
wíxopa pf. mid. of selpe, to 
pierce. 

Forper, a barber's scissars. 
For forpher, forfex. But the 
authority of the word seems not 
quite established. 

Fors, fortis, chance, luck, 
good luck. Fr. wégopras pp. of 

x C 
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geow. Or at once fr. dopos, that 
which bears; as Mégos, Mors. 
Jd quod res secum ferunt. The 
Greeks say Td reaypara xaxosg 
geperas, "Things turn out unfa- 
vorably. They use cupgopa for 
an accident or occurrence. Wach- 
ter: * Fatum Grecis dicitur 
épov a pepe, Latinis fors a fer- 
re, quia fatum est ipsa series 
causarum, qua omnes eventus 
bonos et malos secum fert." 
Virgil has ** Me, fors si qua 
TULISSET, Promisi ultorem." 

lorsan, perhaps. That is, 
fors an, chance whether. 

Forsit, perhaps. That is, 
fors sit. Or for forsitan, 1. e. 
fors sit an. 


Fortasse, perhaps. For for- 
tesse, forte esse. Si forte licet 
esse. — 

Fortax. ‘Cato: ‘Forna- 


cem bene struito: facito, fortax 
totam fornacem infimam com- 
plectatur, Videtur fortax esse 
substructio, qug fornacem in 
mmo cingit et munit ne arcus 
ejus diducantur et ruant. (The 
& sides, bottom or compass.) A 
fortis." F. Or fr. ségoprai pp. 
of Qépo. GY Or fortax is for 
forctax fr. ópxvóg derived fr. 
épxw, (whence dpxos) to defend. 

Fortis, stouthearted, manful, 
brave. Fr. xégopras pp. of gépa, 
fero, suffero. ‘“Quia fortitudo 
est virtus perferendarum  re- 
rum," Fy 





! Vossius supposes that fortis was an- 
ciently forctis. Ile quotes the XII. 
Tabb. where however we have forcti from 
forctus, which might be put for horctus 
fr. pras pp. of Epxe, to defend. 
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Fortuttus, happening (forte) 
by chance, 


Fortuna, fortune. Fr. fors, 
ortis. 

Forali, bookshelves. See 
Fon. 


Fórum, a market-place where 
goods are brought. Also, a 
public place in Rome where 
assemblies of the people were 
held, justice was administered, 
and other public business, par- 
ticularly what concerned the 
borrowing and Jending of money, 
was transacted. Varro: ** Quo 
conferrent suas controversias, 
et que vendere vellent, et quo 
quzque ferrent, forum appella- 
runt." Rather, from  $opéo, 
Copo, same as fero. 

Fórum. Towns or villages 
in the provinces where they met 
for the sake of traffic or market 
or law were called fora, as Fo- 
rum Livi, &c. lorum aleato- 
rium was a gaming room, from 
its being a kind of traffic. or 
assembly. 

Forus : See Fori. 

Fossa, a ditch. 
fodsum, fossum. 

Fóvea: See Appendix. 

Fóveo: See Appendix. 

Fraceo, | grow musty or 
mouldy. In allusion to the 
thickness of (races) lees of oil.* 

Fraces, the grounds or lees 
of vil, the mash of pressed 
olives. For frages (which 1s 
indeed found in some MSS.) fr. 
frago, whence fragilis. For- 
cellini defines fraces, ‘‘ carnes 


Fr. fodio, 





! In German fratz is rancid, but is re- 
ferred by Wachter to fracidus. 
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olee trapeto CONTUSZ et com- 
minute,” &c. J Or fr. pay fut. 
2. of pasow, to dash to pieces. 

Frenum: See Frenum. 

Fraga, strawberries. Soft 
for fragra (as Fragellum for 
Fragrellum,) fr. fragro. € Al. 
from ócgoaya. See Fragro. 

Frügilis, brittle. Fr. frago, 
Jrango. Easily broken. 

Fragmen, a broken piece. 
For fragimen fr. frago, frango. 
So Ago, Agmen. 

Frágor, a crack, crash. Fr. 
frago, frango. Properly, the 
sound of anything breaking. 

Frdgosus, craggy, rough, 


steep. Fr. frago, frango. That 


is, broken. 

Fragro, | have a strong scent. 
From a verb écgparropas, (same 
as dofpaivozas, to smell,) pf. mid. 
oodpaya, whence fragus, as 
from. nois is dues Com- 
pare Flagro as to the termina- 
tion Ro. € Al. from frago, 
frango. As said of pounded 
spices. 

Framea,a short spear, lance." 
A German word, as Tacitus 
states. ** From frumen, to 
send. Allied to fram, from.” 
W. “© The Germans say to 
this day fraim or friem or 
pfriem, the Belgians priem." V. 

Frango, frégi, l break in 
pieces. For frago, fr. paya, 
Fpaya, (as piyos, Epiyos, Frigus) 
ut. 2. of paccw, to dash down. 
Virgil: ** Duo de numero cüm 


! « St, Austin contends that it is not 
a spear buta sword. Perhaps, because 
in his time or at least among the Afri- 
cans it wes used in this sense.” F 


. tribe." 
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corpora nostro Frangeret ad 
saxum." «p Al. from Bo&xo, to 
rattle, clash: as Bpéuw, Fremo. 
From the sound of things break- 
ing. €[ ** From Hebr, frag, rum- 
pere, frangere." V. «| Al. from 
the Anglo-Saxon bracan, brea- 
can, brecan, Germ. brechen, to 
break. 

Frater, a brother. Fr. ¢94- 
tye, ove of the same $pézoa, 
which is explained by Donnegan 
* the descendants of the same 
father, a band of persons of the 
same race, a subdivision of a 
«| ‘‘ Welsh and Armor, 
brawd, Germ. bruder, Gr.* dpy- 
cup, Lat. frater, Pers. berader, 
Goth. brothr, Irish brathair. All 
from the Celt. bru, the womb. 
As the Latins say Uterinus.” W. 

Fraus, fraudis, guile, fraud, 
deceit; the being deceived; 
also, any fault, offence, trespass ; 
also, punishment for such of- 
fence, loss; hence any harm or 
detriment. Fraudis 1s for fra- 
dis fr. dpadis, knowing, clever. 
Aorogpadys is used by Homer 
for being clever in deceiving. 
Or from ¢gavdys, poet. for 
(pabyc;, as vavog for vaog, &c. 
Or from a word $pabus, transp. 
dpavds. At least fr. gpate fut. 
2. of geatw, whence ¢palouzs, to 
project, plan, machinate. 

Frausus, Plautus: * Ne 
quam fraudem frausus sit." 
Fr. fraus, fraudis, whence 
fraudeo, frausus sum, as Audeo, 
Ausus sum. 

Frax: See Fraces. 

Fraxinus: See Appendix. 

Frémo, I make a great noise. 
Fr. Bpipw, as BAów, Fluo. 
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Frendeo, Frendo, |l gnash 
with my teeth. Fr. fremo, 
whence fremidus, fremdus, fren- 
dus. So Aveo, Avidus, Avideo, 
Audeo. § Al. from the sound. 
Frenum : See Appendix. 
Fréquens, frequent, constant, 
numerous. For _fere-cotens, 
whence fere-cuens (as QOlvixeos, 
pUniceus), - whence  frecuens, 
frequens. — Ferà, commonly, 
generally. Cozens from coeo. 
Fressus, craunched, bruised. 
For frensus fr. yfrendo, I grind 
the teeth: as Pando, Pansus, 
Passus. Properly, ground or 
bruised by the teeth; and then 
by anything else. 
* Saxo fruges frendes torridas." 
Frétum, a strait, narrow part 
ofthe sea. Fr. ferveo, fervi- 
tum, frevitum, fretum. Varro; 
* Qudd eo semper concurrant 
eestus et effervescant.” Compare 
Estuarium.  €«| Al. from fremo, 
fremitum, cut down to fretum. 
Fretus, relying on. Fr. fer- 
veo, fervitum, whence frevitum, 
freitum, fretum. As Superri- 
mus, Supreimus, Supremus. 
Fervor is the same as Óapcos, 
heat, confidence, (which 1s fr. 
tédagoas pp. of Yepw, to heat), 
whence Jagcuvos, relying on. 
Frico, Àl rub, chafe. From 
frio, to bruise into small pieces, 
as from Fodio is Fodico. €[ 
* From the Synac PHRK, to 
rub." V. 
Frigeo, l am cold. Fr. fiyéo, 
Fevyéo, to be stiff with cold. 





! Al. from Éjika. pf. of yew, taken in 
the sense of ydew, to rub; whence psico, 
for softness prico, (as from xNédas is 
cRepus,) then /rico, as Mept, Fere. 


Accius: | 
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q Or from epryo fut. 2. of eplc- 
ow, to shiver with cold. 

Frigo, I fry, parch. doy. 

Frigus, cold. Fr, frigen, or 
fr. piryos. | 

rigutio, Fringutio, Fri- 
gultio, Frigultio, Fringultio, 
to cry like a fringilla. Hence 
to chatter, prate, &c.-; Forcel- 
lini says that the word is written 
in the above five ways, but that 
the two first seem safer. The 
two last appear to me to be the 
best, since the word seems to 
come either from Gr. péysAos 
or ¢puyidos a chaffinch, or from 
Lat. fringilla, a chaffinch. 

ringilla, | Frigilla, Frin- 
guilla, a chaffinch. ' Diminut. 
of $oéyiXog or gedyiAos, used by 
Aristophanes. 

Frio, I crumble, break into 
small pieces. Fr. 6puw (whence 
Opuwrm), Jol. ¢evw, as O3p, 
Pye. Al. from zelo, to di- 
vide by sawing, whence frio, as 
in Feré from epi. «| Al. from 
palo, to dash and break, Fpaim, 
(as in Frigeo,) Fpí». J Al. 
from iw, psio, for softness prio, 
whence frio, as before. 

Frit: See Appendix. 

Fritillus, 

Fyivolus, worthless, trifling. 
Fr. frio, to crumble, That is, 
fragile, brittle. Odus a diminu- 
tive, as in Sciolus, Aureolus. 
Then frivolus is soft for friolus. 
Unless, as from Ango, Anxi, is 
Anxius; so from Frio, Friavi, 
is Friavolus, Frivolus.* 








2 Al, from qAvapbs, transp. $pvaADs, 
whence /friValus. frivolus. 8 Al. for 


Frizus, from frigo, frigs, 


riri. 
Frons, frondis, a leaf; a 
branch with leaves. Anciently 


Jfruns, frundis. And frus and 


fros without N. Whence frondis, 
a. e. frundis, frudis, seems to 
be derived from 8pó?s» (as Bpéps, 
Fremo,) fr. Bpó», to germinate, 
As from Mépéyy (from Melpo) is 
Mordeo. Or frundisis from Bpvoy- 
wos, Dpurros. ‘Thence fruntis, and 


frundis, as menTax, men Dax. 


rons, frontis, the forehead, 
brow. Fr. $gorri;, thought, re- 
flection. As indicating what we 
are engaged in thinking and re- 
flecting on, or the real state and 
nature of our thoughts. Some- 
what as Voltus, Vultus from 
Volo, Volitum. Plautus : ** He- 
rile imperium ediscat, ut, quod 
Jrons velit, oculi sciant," Ci- 
cero: ‘* Non solàüm ex oratione, 
sed etiam ex vultu et oculis et 
fronte, ut aiunt, meum erga te 
amorem perspicere potuisses." 
Cicero calls frons *'* animi ja- 
nua." «| Some understand 
porri; bere as solicitude; and 
suppose frons to be properly 
applied to a forehead carrying 
anxiety in it. ** Frons. solicita, 
moesta, gravis, turbida, nubila," 
are common expressions. €«[ Al. 
from ¢pdvs, (as IPévo, Gens) 
wisdom, intelligence, discern- 
ment. As displayed in the fore- 
head. (| Al. froin $épov, Qé- 
porros (Qpóvrog). Cicero: “ Hzc 
ipsa FERO equidem fronte, sed 
angor intimis sensibus." 

Fronto, having a high, broad, 


fritcalus. Valens tantum quantum frit. 
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or prominent (frontem) fore- 
head. As Capito from Caput, 
Capitis. 

ructus, the fruit or produce 
of the earth; the fruit or pro- 
duce of trees; also, profit, 
emolument, benefit, use. Fr. 
fruor, fructus sum. ‘That which 
we enjoy from the earth. So 
in the Litany: “ That it may 
please thee to give to our use 
the kindly Fruits of the .earth, 
that in due time we may ENJOY 
them.” Fructus from fruor, as 
Fluctus from Fluo. 4 Al. from 
Gpuxrds, parched. See Frux. 
«| Al. from BéBpuxvas pp. of 
Ppoto, to germinate. 

Fragalis, thrifty. Fr. frugi. 

Friges : See Frux. 

Frigi, says Donatus, is pro- 
perly said of one who is useful 
and necessary. That is, Is 
unde frugem possis babere. 
Hence frugi, like Gr. xpyoris, 
(from xpáopas, to use; whence 
also p*cipog), means good, 
honorable, honest, worthy. Fru- 
gi, as applied to a servant, 
means useful to his master, 
careful, thrifty, saving. It is 
also applied to one who is use- 
ful to himself, aud is thrifty aad 
frugal with his own property. 
It means also, moderate, sober, 
discreet; which senses easily 
flow from the rest.  Forcelliui 
defines frur (inter alia) ** recta 
honestaque vivendi ratio.”  Ci- 
cero: ‘ Emersisse aliquando, 
et se ad frugem bonam, ut di- 
citur, recepisse." 

Frümentum, corn or grain of 
all kinds ; wheat, the best kind. 
For fruimentum fr. fruor. See 
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Fructus. €f Al. for frugimen- 
tum fr. fruz, frugis. 

Fruniscor, Y enjoy. Fr. fruor, 
whence frutnor (somewhat as 
ltiner from Iter), fruiniscor. 

Fruor, | enjoy, reap the 
fruits of. Fr. puozes, I draw to 
myself; whence Figvouas, (as 
bryos, Fptyos, Frigus,) fruor.' 

Frustra, to no purpose. Fr. 
frudo, frusum, (as Rado, Ra- 
sum, Rastrum,)for fraudo, frau- 
sum, as Claudo, Cludo.  Frau- 
sus is here deceived, disap- 
pointed, in a passive sense. Or 
it may be in an active sense: 
“ Quod frustra fit, fraudat de- 
siderium ejus qui id facit." V. 
See Frausus. €[ Al. from 6pavc- 
tos, Mol. $gavcrós, broken. to 
pieces. 
projects dashed. 
tum. 

Frustum, a bit or piece of 
anything. For fraustum (See 
Frustra) fr. Ogaverdv, Bol. 
¢gaxucroy, broken in pieces.” 

Frütectum,  Frutétum, a 
shrubbery. For fruticetum. 

Frütex, a stalk, sterh, shoot. 
Also, a shrub. Fr. BéBguras 
pp. of Bpsw, to germinate. As 
Beéum, Fremo. 

Fruz, frügis, the fruit. or 
produce of the earth; the fruit 
of trees, Fr. fruor, resus 
sum. See Fructus. TUIUS, 

' Al. from $opoUuci, ($povouar) con- 
sidered the same as éuoopoüj, translated 
by Donnegan, "I enjoy abundantly or 
to excess," 

? ** A frudo, fraudo. Nam, qui frus- 
tum aufert, parte aliqua Jraudat eum 


cujus erat integrum." V. ‘This is mere 
quibbling. 


See Frus- 





As said of hopes and' 
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as Fluo, Fluxus. € Or from 
fpoyo, to parch. Virgil: * Fru- 
gesque receptas Et TORRERE 


parant flammis et fraugere 
saxo." Accius: *'* Noctuma 
saxo fruges frendes TORRI- 
DAS." {J Al. from Bptxa, 


Bpi£o, fut. 2. Bouya, to eat. 

Fuam, 1 may be. Fr. Qo, 
fuo, whence fui. 

Fucus, a marine shrub from 
which was made a dye or paint ; 
dye, pamt; pretence, ixos. 
Also, a drone; i. e. a bee in 
pretence. ‘‘ Quód fucum fa- 
ciat homini, ut qui mentiatur 
apem." V.3 

Fücus, a kind of glue with 
which bees daub their hives. 
** Perhaps, as being in its color 
an imitation of wax." F. 

Fue, a sound of aversion or 
contempt. From the sound. 
See Fi. 

Fuérem, I would be. See 
Fuam. 

Fuga, flight. f. 

F sio, I fly. Fr. quin Ion. 
fut. of deyo. 

Fugo, 1 put to flight. 
in fugam. 

Fut, I was. Fr. goa, I am. 

Fulcio, Yi prop, support. 
* From Hebr. falk, a staff." 
Tt. «€ Or from $wax3, a 
guard, wheuce guaaxl{w, qvuAa- 
xiow, Gudaxia, (uxxi;,) to 
guard, and so sustain, and sup- 
port. €| Al. from caxa, pf. 
mid. of £Axc, to draw; whence 
Toxxa,and folcio, fulcio. * Exxc, 
from signifying to draw, might | 


Verto 


3 Fucus is referred by Ainsworth to 
Hebr. puck. . 
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signify also to bear, sustain. 
Horace: ‘ Trahuntque siccas 
machinz carinas." 

Fulcrum, a prop. Fr. ful- 
cio, fultum, as Sepelio, Sepul- 
tum, Sepulcrum. 

Fulgeo, I shine. Fr. xépdoya, 
xigorya pf. mid. of gAéyo, I 
blaze ; whence foigeo, ulgeo. 

Fulgur, a flash of lightning. 


Fr fi geo. 

‘ulica, Fülix, a coot. Fr. 
TOUE, ?OUX056, ACC. rwWUxa, whence 
foica, (as Tez}, Feré,) fuica, (as 
xóig, puer) and fuLica, as Lis 
added in fiLius. 

Fuligo, soot, smut. For fu- 
miligo, fr. fumus. As Udus, 
Udigo, Uligo. 

Fullo, onis, a fuller. From 
Sax. fullian, to full. J Vos- 
sus: ** From (juAAa», participle 
of Buaadw, Buadaw, denso, op- 
peo." But Auda is rather to 
fill up, to stop up, to stuff, than 
to beat so as to be thick or close. 
Yet the ideas might flow from 
one another. «| Al. from xoAsay, 
making white, as French filLe 
from filla; and as vice versa 
alfus from dAAos. 

Fulmen,lightning. Fr. fud- 
geo, (whence Fulgur,) fulgimen, 

fulmen. So Luceo, Lucimen, 
Lamen. 

Fulmenta, the sole of a shoe. 

Fr. fulcimenta fr. fulcio. 

udvus, of a deep yellow or 
tawny color. Fr. fulgeo, fulsum, 
whence fuls?vus, (as Amo, Ama- 
tum, Amativus; Fugio, Fugi- 
tum, Fugitivus,) fulvus. 





1 See Todd on To Full. 
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Fümigo, l fumigate. Fr. 
fumus. I perfume by smoke. 
Or fr. dip2, Aol. gipa, fumi- 
gation. So Levigo, &c. 

Fumus, smoke. Fr. ups, 
ZEol, of dupds, vapor.” 

Finale, a candle or taper, 
consisting of (funis) cord 
smeared with pitch, tallow, or 
wax. 

Finales equi, horses bound 
by a (funis) rope or trace to 
each side of the two horses 
which were yoked to a chariot. 

Funda, a sling. Fr. fundo, 
to throw. Qua funduntur la- 
pides. Silius: ** Volucrem post 
terga sagittam Fundit.": 

Funda, a uet. Fr. fundo, to 
throw. (See above.) As Plau- 
tus has “rete JACULUM" from 
Jacio ; and Gr, 3íxrvov fr. 8edsx- 
tas pp. of 8ixe. Also, a bag of 
purse. From its likeness to a 
sling; or from money being 
thrown into it. As Gr. Badrdy- 
tiov fr. Badw fut. of Bararw. Also, 
the bezel of a ring. From its 
likeness to a sling. Whence 
Gr. odevddvy, a sling, is gimilarly 
applied. 

Fundamentum, a foundation. 
Fr. fundo, avi. 

Funditus, from the very bot- 
tom, utterly. Ab ipso fundo. 

Fundo, avi, [lay (fundum) 
the bottom of a thing. 





3 Whence Ovjudo, Ovplacis, Ovjuárbs, 
translated (inter alia) by Donnegan, ‘‘to 
cause to go off in smoke,—exhalation of 
vapor, —smoking." So ára0vude he 
translates '* to produce exhalations, to 
cause smoke to ascend," and avadupicpat, 
‘6 to exhale, to smoke." 

3 Al. from operdéry ($evBórn) by con- 
traction. 
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Fundo, I pour, spill, melt, 


fuse, cast; let loose, relax; 
scatter, diffuse ; scatter abroad, 
disperse, rout; scatter, extend; 
lay prostrate ; pour out, shed; 
bring forth; pour forth, utter ; 


send forth to a distance, hurl,’ 


throw. For fudo, whence udi. 
Donnegan : ** Fudois the Greek 
usw, (whence véwp), with a labial 
aspirate.” Or fudo is from 
usyy from vw, to sprinkle. €[ Al. 
from «uo» fr. «óc; whence 
chudo, phudo. See Fames. € 
Al. from oxev8a, to pour out a 
libation; pf. mid. zezxovda, aspi- 
rated éc$oy)a, whence sphondo, 
phondo, (as Ze4^Aw, Fallo,) 
fondo, fundo. 

Fundus, the bottom of any- 
thing. Fr. xdvdos," whence «jv- 
bak. Hence it is used for the 
bottom or ground which forms 
the basis of buildings and houses. 
(As Solum is so used. Servius : 
* Unicuique rei quod subjacet, 
SOLUM est ei cui subjacet.") 
And so for the whole of an es- 
tate, *ager cum willa.” Our 
word Ground, which was used 
anciently* for bottom, and is so 
still used in the plural Grounds, 
is used also for earth, land, re- 
gion; and for possessions, as 
** Our neighbour’s GROUNDs.” 
Festus says that fundus is so 
called in this sense, **quód 
PLANUS sit ad similitudinem 
fundi vasorum." And John- 
son explains the use of Ground 





! Some trace fundus (for fudus) to Bv- 
04s. B to F, as in Fascino. And 0 toD, 
as Oebs, Deus. Others to B&Oos. . 

* Johnson quotes an,instance from Lib. 
Fest. : ‘In the grownde of the sea.” 
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in Matth. xv. 35, '* A multitude 
sat on the GROUND,” in this 
manner, * the floor or LEVEL 
of the place." 

Fundus, the chief author of 
athing. Cicero: ‘* Nisi is po- 
pulus fundus factus esset." That 
is, the GROUND of it. 

F'ünébris, pertaining to a ( fu- 
nus) funeral, As Saulus, Salu- 
bris. 

Funesto, I pollute .by the 
presence ( funeris) of a dead 
body. Virgil: **Quas nunc 
artus avulsaque membra Et la- 
cerum funus tellus habet." 

Funestus, deadly, fatal. Fe- 
rens funus. Also, polluted by 
the presence ( funeris) of a dead 
body. 

Fungor : See Appendix. 

Fungus, a mushroom; an 
excrescence round the wick of 
a candle. Fr. c2óyyoc, a sponge ; 
a mushroom being of a spongy 
contexture. Heuce fongus, fun- 

us. 
i Funis, a rope, cord. Fr. 
€x oivos, whence schunts, (as pU- 
nio from xOlwj) chunis, (at 
XoadAAw, Fallo) then  phunis, 
as in Fames, Flos, &c.? 

Fünus, a funeral, funeral pro- 
cession. As being conducted 
by the light (finium, 1. e. fue 
nalium,) of tapers and torches. 
«| Funus is also a funeral pile.* 
Whence some trace it to Bouvis, 
a mound. €| It is said also of 


3 Al. from fs, ibs, a sinew, tendon. 
Al. from $oírit, a palm tree. 

* Suetonius: '* Evenit ut repentia’ 
tempestate. dejecto funere, semiustum 
cadaver discerperent canes." 
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hter, and is referred by 
! to $óvos, poet. dotves, And 
| refer it in. the sense of a 
"alto the slaughter of vic- 
at funerals. 
to: See Fui, 
cr,athief. Dap. 
srca, a fork; anything like 
k used as a prop or to bear 
ens on; an instrument of 
shment resembling a fork. 
m Hebr. farkah, to di- 
"Tt. « Al. from xegopxa 
X deem; whence a word 
le orcellini defines it 
[rumentum quo stramenta 
ntur vel feruntur; a "ia 
3." If from fero, as For- 
ii supposes, it would be fe- 
ferca. ¥ Al. from égxa, 
ta,) pf. of a word gw 
ice £gux, a prop, stay. ¥ 
bter: * Furch, (Germ.) a 
Welsh ffwrch, Armor. 
», Anglo-Sax. and Irish 
Belg. vork. ln every body's 
nent it is a Latin word. 
hese words might be re- 
ito brechen, to break. As 
' broken or split at the end." 
trfur, bran; scurf, dan- 
** From Hebr. farfarah, 
eak into small pieces.” Tt. 
Jr from BopBogoc, filth ; 
ice burburis, furfuris. Here 
neanings are reversed." 
trig, the Furies, Fr. furo. 
irnus, au oven. Fr. xvgi- 


wupyos,) pertaining to fire, - 


eré cum Ilepí. «| * From 
» forn." Tt. 

tro, | rage, am mad. Fr.xg, 
, or Germ. feur, fire. That 


L from far, redupl. farfar, furfwr. 
ym. 
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is, I am fiery, hot or inflamed. 
«| Al. from qopó;, hurrying for- 
ward, vehement, violent? 
Furor, I steal. Fr fir. uris. 
Furtim, by stealth. Fr. furtum. 
Furtum, theft. Fr. fur. Or 
contracted from furatum. 
Furuucülus: ‘A boil or 
bile ; named from the violence 
of its heat and inflammation be- 
fore suppuration.! Fr. furo." 
Tt. Or fr. xig, xuges, fire. J Al. 
from fur, furis. See Note 3. 
Furvus, dusky, swarthy, dark. 
Fr. svpó, to burn, or fr. wip, sv- 
oic, fire. Hence purivus, pur- 
vus, and furvus, as Feré from 
II, &c. Dacier: “ Furvus 
est color qui ex ADUSTIONE 
comparatur." € Terent. Scau- 
rus says: *'' Furvos dicimus 
quos antiqui fusvos.” Furvus 
is hence referred by some to 
fuscus, fuscivus, f usvus. 
Fuscina, 
Fuscus, brown, tawny, swar- 
thy, dusky, dark, ‘Tooke: '* All 
colors in all languages must 
have their denomination from 
some common object, or from 
some circumstances which pro- 
duce those colors. Vossius well 
derives fuscus fr. xoxo, ustulo: 
* Nam quz ustulantur ex albis 


fusca fiunt." ” 
Fusorium, a sik. Fr. fun- 








3 Al. from Odpw, JEol. dpa, to be 
impetuous, whence @otpos "Apns, Impe- 
tuous Mars. «I Al. from dtp, to confuse, 
confound. ‘ Furentes omnia turbant," 
says Vossius. 

3 ** [n vitibus etiam furunculus dicitur 
palmes juxta alium palmitem enatus, 
quód veluti succum vicinis partibus fure- 
tur; vel extuberatio qusedam in modum 
verrucm." 


Y 
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Fundo, I pour, spill, melt, 


fuse, cast; let loose, relax; 
scatter, diffuse ; scatter abroad, 
disperse, rout; scatter, extend; 
lay prostrate; pour out, shed; 
bring forth; pour forth, utter; 


send forth to a distance, hurl, 


throw. For fudo, whence hud. 
Donnegan : ** Fudois the Greek 
55m, (whence vdwp), with a labial 
aspirate.” Or fudo is from 


Uóxyy from vw, to sprinkle. @ Al. 


from x«i» fr. yuo; whence 
chudo, phudo. See Fames. | 
Al. from oxév8a, to pour out a 
libation; pf. mid. zezxovda, aspi- 
rated £rd$oyóa, whence sphondo, 
phondo, (as X¢aAaw, Fallo,) 
fondo, fundo. 

Fundus, the bottom of any- 
thing. Fr. z6y9o5,! whence aóv- 
Pag. Hence it is used for the 
bottom or ground which forms 
the basis of buildings and houses. 
(As Solum is so used. Servius : 
* Unicuique rei quod subjacet, 
SOLUM est ei cui subjacet.") 
And so for the whole of an es- 
tate, “ager cum villà." Our 
word Ground, which was used 
anciently* for bottom, and is so 
still used in the plural Grounds, 
is used also for earth, land, re- 
gion; and for possessions, as 
* Our neighbour’s GROUN Ds.” 
Festus says that fundus is so 
called in this sense, **quód 
PLANUS sit ad similitudinem 
fundi vasorum." And John- 
son explains the use of Ground 


! Some trace fundus (for fudus) to Bv- 
0ós. B to F, as in Fascino. And toD, 
as @eds, Deus. Others to Béjos. . 

* Johnson quotes an,instance from Lib. 
Fest. : ‘In the growunde of the sea.” 
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in Matth. xv. 35, ** A multitude 
sat on the GROUND,” in this 
manner, * the floor or LEVEL 
of the place." 

Fundus, the chief author of 
athing. Cicero: '* Nisi is po- 
pulus fundus factus esset." 'T hat 
is, the GROUND of it. 

Funébris, pertaining to a ( fu- 
nus) funeral. As Salus, Salu- 
bris. 

Funesto, I pollute .by the 
presence ( funeris) of a dead 
body. Virgil: “Que nunc 
artus avulsaque membra Et la- 
cerum funus tellus habet." 

Fuünestus, deadly, fatal. Fe- 
rens funus. Also, polluted bv 
the presence ( funeris) of a dead 
body. 

Fungor : See Appendix. 

Fungus, a mushroom; an 
excrescence round the wick of 
a candle. Fr. c$óyyoc, a sponge ; 
a mushroom being of a spongy 
contexture. Heuce fongus, fun- 
gus. 

Fünis, a rope, cord. Fr. 
€xoivos, whence schunts, (as pU- 
nio from xOl»j,) chunis, (as 
ZoaAAw, Fallo,) then  phunis, 
as in Fames, Flos, &c.? 

Fünus, a funeral, funeral pro- 
cession. As being conducted 
by the light (funzum, 1. e. fu- 
nalium,) of tapers and torches. 
«| Funus is also a funeral pile.* 
Whence some trace it to Bouyds, 
a mound. ¥ lt is said also of 


3 Al. from fs, ids, a sinew, tendon. 
Al. from gofm, a palm tree. 

* Suetonius: '* Evenit ut repentinà 
tempestate dejecto funere, semiustum 
cadaver discerperent canes." 
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slaughter, and is referred by 
some to $óvog, poet. doves, And 
some refer it in the sense of a 
funeral to the slaughter of vic- 
tims at funerals. 

Fuo: See Fui. 

Fur, a thief. ap. 

Furca, a fork; anything like 
a fork used as a prop or to bear 
burdens on; an instrument of 
punishment resembling a fork. 
* From Hebr. furkah, to di- 
vide." Tt. «| Al. from «egopxa 
pf. of deem; whence a word 
Popxy. Forcellini defines it 
* j)nstrumentum quo stramenta 
moventur vel feruntur; a "ia 
rendo." If from fero, as For- 
cellini supposes, it would be fe- 
rica, ferca. ¥ Al. from dgxa, 
(Fépxa,) pf. of a word épw 
whence £pua, a prop, stay. | 
Wachter: “ Furch, (Germ.) a 
fork. Welsh ffwrch, Armor. 
forch, Auglo-Sax. and lrish 
forc, Belg. vork. ln every body's 
judgment it is a Latin word. 
All these words might be re- 
ferred to brechen, to break. As 
being broken or split at the end." 

Furfur, bran; scurf, dan- 
driff. ‘From Hebr. farfarah, 
to break into small pieces," TT't. 
«X Or from fopBoge, filth ; 
whence burburis, furfuris. Here 
the meanings are reversed.” 

Furia, the Furies, Fr. furo. 

Furnus, an oven. Fr. zógi- 
As Feré cum Ilepf. «| “ From 
Arab. forn." Tt. 

Füro, | rage,am mad. Fr.zip, 
aupis, or Germ. feur, fire. That 


AL from far, redupl. farfar, furfur. 
ym e 


vos, (rie) pertaining to fire, - 
e 
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is, I am fiery, hot or inflamed. 
«| Al. from gopés, hurrying for- 
ward, vehement, violent.* 
Füror, I steal. Er firs furis. 
Furtim, by stealth. Fr. furtum. 
Furtum, theft. Fr. fur. Or 
contracted from furatum. 
Furuncülus: “A boil or 
bile ; named from the violence 
of its heat and inflammation be- 
fore suppuration. Fr. furo." 
Tt. Or fr, «ig, svgós, fire. J AI. 
from fur, furis. See Note 8. 
Furvus, dusky, swarthy, dark. 
Fr. supa, to burn, or fr. sip, zv- 
góc, fire. Hence purivus, pur- 
vus, and furvus, as Feré from 
IIl, &c. Dacier: “ Furvus 
est color qui ex ADUSTIONE 
comparatur." J Terent. Scau- 
rus says: ‘‘ Furvos dicimus 
quos antiqui fusvos.” Furvus 
is hence referred by some to 
fuscus, fuscivus, fusvus. 
Fuscina, 
Fuscus, brown, tawny, swar- 
thy, dusky, dark, Tooke: '* All 
colors in all languages must 
have their denomination from 
some common object, or from 
some circumstances which pro- 
duce those colors. Vossius well 
derives fuscus fr. @doxe, ustulo: 
* Nam quz ustulantur ex albis 


fusca fiunt." ” 
Fisorium, a sink. Fr. fun- 








3 Al. from @dpw, JEol. dpa, to be 
impetuous, whence @ovpos "Apns, Impe- 
tuous Mars. | Al. from pdpe, to confuse, 
confound. '* Furentes omnia turbant," 
says Vossius. . 

3 ** In vitibus etiam furunculus dicitur 
palmes juxta alium palmitem enatus, 
quód veluti succum vicinis partibus fure- 
tur; vel extuberatio quidam in modum 
verrucm." PF. 

Y 
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do, fusum. Locus ubi aliquid 
funditur. 

Fustis, a stake, club, pole. 
Fr. etorés, scorched, singed. As 
Firmus from Eippóc. Virgil has 
* Sudes preuste.” | Al. from 
fundo, fusum, to lay prostrate. 
Virgil: ** Nec prius absistit 
quàm septem ingentia victor 

orpora fundat humi."' 

usus, a spindle. Fr. fundo, 
fusum. *' Quia per ipsum fun- 
duntur fila.” F. ** Alii, quód 
lanificium in telá attenuatur, 
eoque in volvendo quasi lique- 
fieri ac fundi videatur," V. 

Futilis, leaky, easily running 
out. Hence, prating, blabbing ; 
and silly, trifling, of no moment. 
Fr. futio, whence effutio. 

*utio, Ipourforth. Futto, i.e. 
phutio, seems to be put for chu- 
tio, (as perhaps Fames, Flos, 
&c. for Chames, Chlos, &c.) 
from yurds, poured; whence a 
verb yurivw, yuriow, yuria. 

Futo, whence Confuto, Re- 
futo, I make null and void. It 
seems to be allied to futio and 
futilis. Futo from futio, as Fu- 
go from Fugio, Or from a verb 
xuróo, xvràÀ. (See Futio.) Df futo, 
like futzo, is to pour, confuto is 
to confound, like Confundo. And 
refuto is to beat back, to repel, 
as Refundo is used. — Forcellini 
says: '* From fundo is futo, 


futilis, and futum, a kind of. 


! d Faust, (Germ.) Anglo-Sax. fyst, 
Belg. vuist, Engl. fist. With this most 
ancient and natural instrument of de- 
fence, another, called fustis in Latin, 
seems to have something in common. 
Compare arm, whence arma." W. Others 
refer fustis to Baarbs (fr. BéBaora: pp. of 
Bde) whence faeráfe, I carry. A 
changed to U, as in kAAauos, cUlmus. 
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water vessel." But from fundo 
would be rather fuso, viz. from 


fusum. Unless, as Pello made 


Pultum as well as Pulsum, and 
Maneo Mantum as well as 
Mansum, so fundo made futum 
as well as fusum. 

Fütuo, i.q. Bia. A gureve, 
planto. Ut Greci dicunt &góc 
et oreípo. 

Füturus. Fr. fui, fuitum, 
whence fuiturus. 


G. 


Gabalus, a gallows ; a wretch 
deserving the gallows. ‘* Frou 
Germ. gabel, a fork; whence 
it was applied to a gallows from 
its likeness.” W. €j ** From 
Hebr. gabul, a boundary; be- 
cause it was placed in the 
boundaries of roads." Ainsw. 

Gabate, ———— 

Gasum, a heavy dart or jave- 
lin used by the ancient Gauls. 
Gr. yaióv.  Chald. gisa. 
Island. kesia. It was certainly 
a Celtic invention." W. | 

Gügütes, jet. Tayarns. 

Gatarias, the milky way. 
I'aAa£las. 

Gaíba, a mite or maggot m 
meat. ‘‘ From Hebr. chalab, 
(chalb,) fatness. From its fat- 
ness," Tt. «| Others suppose 
it called à galho colore. 

Galbanum, the gum on a 
herb called Ferula. XaaBavy. 

Galbanum, a garment, worn 
by luxurious women. Salmasius 
and Vossius think it should be 
written galbinum, fr. galbus, 
as from Coccus is Coccinus, 
and explain it, a garment of a 
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pale green or grass color. Mar- 
tial: * HERBARUM fueras in- 
dutus, Basse, colores." Statius : 
* HERBAS initante sinu." It 
seems to have nothing in com- 
mon with the gum called ga/- 
banum, unless its color was 
the same. <As the effeminate 
wore the galbanum, “ galbani 
mores" were used for effeminate 
manners. 

Galbei or Calbei: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Galbila, a bird called a wit- 
wal or woodwall. <A galbo co- 
lore. It is called Vireo also a 
YIRIDI colore. 

Galbülus, the nut of the cy- 
press-tree. A gaíbo colore, says 

urton. 

Galbus. Forcellini translates 
it 6 qui coloris est viridis VEL 
flavi.^ Here are two very dif- 
ferent colors. If galbus be 
yellow, it has an easy derivation 
ia Germ. gelb, yellow. Com- 
pare also Gilvus. Some con- 
sider it as meaning, of a blue or 
azure color, aud suppose it put 
for galvus fr. yao, milk; as fr. 
DAy, syla, is sylVa. 

Galea, a helmet. Fr. ya^ta, 
a weasel. As made of its skin. 
So xurts is a helmet, as made of 
(xuvó;) dog's skin; and has so 
much the meaning of a helmet 
in genera] that Homer uses 
' dixTi0És xuvén, a helmet of weasel's 
skin, Properly, a dog's-skin- 
helmet made of weasel's skin. 

Galéna: See Appendix. 

Gálerícülum, a cap of false 
hair, periwig. Fr. galerus. 

Galeria avis, a lark. As 
having a.tuft on its head like a 
(galerusy cap or helmet. So 
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the Greeks called it xdgus from . 
xdgus, a helmet. 

Galeérus, a round cap or hat 
like a (galea) helmet. Donne- 
gan translates xuviy ** a cap” in 
Od. 24, 230. 

Galla, & gall, oak-apple. 
Also, a kind of bad bitter wine. 
From Germ. ga/l, bitter, whence 
our gall i. e. bile. «| Or from 
y&Aavog, (yaAvos) an acorn; 
whence ga/na, galla, as xoAwyos, 
colNis, collis. Or from yé- 
Aayo; was galanula, cut down 
to galla. {| '* From Gallus, 
the river in Bithynia, from whose 
banks they were brought.” Tt. 

Galli, priests of Cybele. From 
the Phrygian river Gallus, 
which was supposed to have 
the power of infuriating. Ovid ; 
* Amnis it insanà nomine Gal- 
lus aqua. Qui bibit inde, fu- 
rit.” Or, because the temple 
of Cybele was on the borders 
of this river. Or there was a 
Phrygian word gall, meaning 
mad. Wachter: ** Gall, 
(Germ.) mad, raging. Island. 
gall, Suec. galen. A Phrygian 
word.” YJ Or, if Galli was | 
a term derived from the north, 
it might be from Germ. gall, 
castrated ; allied to which is 
the Suecian galla, to castrate, 
and geld, castrated; and our 
geld. For the Galli were cas- 
trated priests. Hesychius ex- 
plains y4AAo;, eunuch. ¥ After 
all it seems likely that Galli 
was a Greek word I'àAAo. 

Gallice, a kind of slippers, 
which covered only the sole of 
the foot and were tied above 
with strings. As used by the 
(Galli) Gauls. 
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Gallina, a hen. Fr. gallus. 

Gallus, a cock. Fr. xéa- 
Amie, a cock's gills or comb., 
«| Al. from xaxadros, which 
Hesychius says was a kind of 
cock. Whence xóxaAAog, x&A- 
Aes, € [ Al. from Germ. geil, 
libidinosus, Ob notam libidi- 
nem. 

Gamba, the joining of the 
foot with the leg in animals. 
Fr. x&px», a bending. Vege- 
tius has * INFLEXIONE geni- 
culorum atque gambarum." 

Gamma, the Greek letter I. 
Táppa. 

Ganea, a brothel; also, de- 
bauchery, revelling. Fr. yava, 
Sicilian for yeva, a woman, As 
cAnis from xTvés. «| Or from 
yavos, yaveos, gaiety, cheerful- 
ness, merriment. Stephens says: 
** Favirai [perhaps he says, it 
should be yavvral] is explained 
by Hesychius, spendthrifts and 
profligates ; whence I think ga- 
neones were called."  «[ Al. 
from yzivos, Dor. yaives, transp. 
yavios, yavla. That is, sub- 
terraneous, as sédvos is used for 
bro Sonos. | ** A y&veiov, for- 
nix,” says Turnebus. But this 
word seems to want establishing. 

Ganeo, a frequenter (ganeq) 
of a brothel. 

Gangrana,a gangrene. l'áy- 
ypaiwa. 

Gannio, | yelp, whine, whim- 
per. Properly said of dogs 
rejoicing at the arrival of their 


! € Fr. »dAAos, castrated; because 
this bird was dedicated to Cybele, whose 
priests were eunuchs. Or fr. galea, à 
helmet, which its comb in some manner 
represents." Tt. 
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master. Fr. yaviw, yayyón.* Ho- 
mer uses yavupas of a wife and 
children rejoicing at a husband’s 
arrival: To 8 obri yuv) xod vista 
véxya. Olxade voorycavts xaplora- 
tas ovde yavuras. €| Al. from yo&o, 
yo&vyupa, as xepkw, xepávvupa. 


Gargárizo, l gargle. Tap- 
yapito. 

Garrio, 1 talk much, prate, 
chatter; chirp; croak. Fr. 


yapio, l speak, utter a sound. 
Or fr. y3pus, yjevos, Dor. yápuos, 
the voice.? 
Garrülus, chattering, chirp- 
ing. Fr. garrio. | 
Garum, salt-fish, pickle. Ié- 
oy, 
Gaudeo, I rejoice. Fr. gavio 
(whence Gavisus), whence favi: 
dus, gavideo, gaudeo, as Aveo, 
Avidus, Avideo, Audeo. €[ Al. 


‘from yaupian, yaveie, 1 exult 


from arrogance or high spirits. 
Cicero: “ Meum factum pro- 
bari a te, exulto atque gaudeo.” 
P into D, as in caDuceus from 

xaPUxeoy.4 

Gaudium, joy. Fr. gaudeo. 

Gavio, (whence gavisus,) I 
rejoice. Fr. yaío, yalw, whence 
gaVio, as valo, paVio. | 

Gaulus, a cup like a boat. 
I'aUAog. 

Gaunüce or Gaundcum, ^a 
thick shag or frieze. Fr. xav- 
vaxy, a Persian garment lmed. 
with fur. 

Gausapa, a rough shaggy 
cloth used for coverlets, &c. 
Datoaxos. 


3 "Escyárvvuju is in Donnegan. 

3 Al. for gerrio ft. gerra. 

* Al. from y96éw, Doric yabdes 
gatheo, gadeo. But why the U? 


» whence 
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Gaza, the treasures of the 
Persian king; riches, wealth. 


Vata. 

Geenna, Gehenna, Hell. 
Theva. 

Gélasianus, a buffoon. Fr. 
e^o, yeAdow, to laugh. 

Gélasini, dimples prodüced 
by laughter. Also, the front 
teeth, shown in laughter. Ie- 
Amo ivo. 


Gélidus, cold as (gelu) ice. 


As Frigus, Frigidus. 

Gélu, ice, frost. Fr, yeada, 
yore, which meant to sbine, as 
well as to laugh. Or nearer 
thus, as Morin remarks: ** Ác- 
cording to Suidas, yéAa sigs 
ritfted gelu im the language of 
the Siculi, an ancient dialect of 
the Greek." «| * From Arab. 
gelid, ice.” Tt. 

Géninus: See Appendix. 

Gémitus,a groan. Fr. gemo, 
gemitum. 

Gemma, the bud of a vine, 
** vitis oculus." Hence trans- 
ferred to a gem or precious 
storie. Fr. geno or geneo, ge- 
nui; whence genima, (as Victus, 
Victima,) genma, gemma, So 
Ghübo, Glubima, Gluma. That 
which the vine first produces. 
This ima is a Greek forming 
tion: yos), yóvipeog, yovluy. 
Al. from e I on loaded, 
* Quia gemma turgent,” says 
Jul. Scaliger. 

Gémo, I groan, moan. Fr. 
yip, 1 am loaded or oppressed, 
i.e. in my mind with grief. 
Somewhat as a8npovim fr. dnc 
pp. of adm, die, [ cram full. 
Virgil has ** Gemuit sub pon- 
dere cymba." ‘This we may 
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translate, GROANED under the 
weight 
émónii gradus, Gemonic 
scale, Gemonia, a pair of stairs 
whence condemned persons were 
cast down into the Tiber. Fr. 
gemo. A gemitu et calamitate, 
q Al. from a person named 
Gemonius, who invented them. — 
Gémursa : See Appendix. 
Géna, a check. Teévus. 
Géna : See Appendix. 
Génealogus, a genealogist. 
Daveadédyos. 
Géner, généri, a son-in-law. 
Fr. genus, generis. As intro- 
duced into the (genus) family of 


the wife's father. ‘* Quia ad 
augendum genus adhibetur,” 
says Forcellini. { Al. from 


genero, or fr. geno, genui. 
* Quia socer eum filie dat 
maritum ut liberos ex ea ge- 
nat." V. 

Généralis, pertaining to the 
race or kind; general. Fr. 
genus, generis. 

Généro, I beget, produce. 
Fr. geno, genere. See Tolero, 
Recupero, Desidero. €[ Al. 
from genus, generis. 

Générósus, born of a noble 
(generis) race, excellent, re 
hearted. . So yewvaios fr. yi. 

Génésis, nativity; the natal 
hour. Fevecic. 

Génétrix, Génitriz, a mother. 
Fr. geneo, genetum and genitum. 

Génialis, dedicated to Genius, 





1 Al. from «ofer, lamenting. ¥ Al. 
from the North. Germ. jammer is wail- 
ing, jammern to wail. So Anglo-Sax. 
geomrian is to wail. (Wachter in Jam- 
mer. ) 
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the deity who attended 


one from his birth to his death, Mens 


and whose kind influence was 
sup to shed happiness 
around. Thé Roman adjura- 
tion “ Per Genium Czsaris” 
the Greeks expressed by “Opsups 
Tj» TH Kaioapos rox 4». Hence 
Torus Genialis. Hence ge- 
sialis is bappy, cheerful, joyful, 
mirthful. 

Genicülum, a joint or knot in 
a stalk of corn. Fr. genu. 
T'ór» is used in the same sense. 

Génimen, an offspring. Fr. 





Génitor, a father. 
genitum. 

Génius, the tutelary Deity 
who was supposed to attend 
every one from bis birth to his 
death, and to preside also over 
places, as cities, fountains, &c. 

r. geno, genui. Aufustius, as 
quoted by Festus: *'* Genius 
est PARENS hominum ex quo 
homines gignuntur. Propterea 
Genius meus nominatur qui me 
genuit." Or,subquogenitussum. 

Génius, appetite; gluttony. 
** Perhaps because it was usual 
to celebrate birthdays, which 
were sacred to the God Genius, 
with uncommon cheer." F, Or 
because, as was the case, some 
supposed their own spirit was a 
Genius. Terence has ** suum 
defraudans genium." 

Géno, génui, I beget. Fr. 
yévo, whence yiytvw, »ylywo; or 
fr. "evo, yevo, whence yeytvs- 
pas. 

Gens, a race, tribe, people; 
a clan or stock ; a herd, swarm. 


Fr. geno, 
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Fr. evs, a race. As Méw, 
; Mopes, Mors. 

Gentiles was applied to for- 
eign (gentes) tribes or nations 
by the Romans; and by Chns- 
tians to pagan nations. 

Genu, a knee. I'óvv. 

Geauini dentes, the back 
jaw teeth. Fr. yews, yervoc, the 
under jaw-bowe. Q Al. from 
gene. Qui sub genis sunt. Or, 
qu gens dependent. 

énuinus, real, unfeigned. 
Fr. geno, genui. As itis born, 
without fiction. So Gr. yr$eis; 
fr. yeysaco, *yvàm, *yráco. 

Genus, Face, ind, family. 
species. Teves. 

Gedgraphia, geography. D'ew- 
ypatia. 

Geomeira, Geomeétres, a geo- 
metrician. Teaperpys. 

Georgicus, relating to hus- 
bandry. Tepyixds. 

Gerdius, a weaver. TegSu0s. 

Germauus, of the same stock. 
Hence the expressions Germa- 
nus frater, Germana soror. 
That is, ex eodem germine. For 
germinanus. Germanusis also, 
true, real, not counterfeit. Ia 
which sense it might flow from 
germino or germen, as Genuinus 
rom Genus, and Gr. yraosos fry 
yytrváo, *yváco, yinow ; and yvgrós, 
as in xaciyrxyro;. Perhaps this 
last sense of germanus is the 
original one. So that **ger- 
manus frater" is a true genuine 
brother. Aud perhaps, as Ger- 
men is for Genimen, Genmen ; 
so germanus may be fr. geno, 
genui, whence genimen, genima- 
nus, genmanus, germanus. Vos- 
sius supposes (rather awkwardly) 


or 
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it arises from the greater 
‘ity which there exists 
g brothers than among 
6." 
rmen, a bud, shoot, sprout. 
no, genui, whence genimen 
ipare Nomen), genmen, 
ftness germen. Al. fr. 
whence gerimen, germen. 
ro, l take in hand, bear, 
; Icarryon, do; I bear, pro- 
Fr. yeip, xtpóc, the hand ; 
ce a word yepaw or toto, 
chero, gero. So Gutta is 
Xvr3, Xurry. 
‘re,  trifles, nonsense. 
is says it is taken from the 
of the Sicilians in using 
x) wicker shields in their 
:8 with the Athenians. J 
rom ‘yégay, an old man. 
Tres, 
‘rulus, a porter. Fr. gero. 
‘rundia, gerunds. Fr. gero, 
ce gerenda, gerunda. For 
express things to be taken 
ind or done by us: ** Le- 
as mibi est liber." ** Veni 
di causá," Or they express 
$ which took place while 
ere in the course of doing 
things: ** Legendo mihi 
git valetudo," Black : 
rund expresses an action in 
ate of progression." 
/rusia, a seuate-house. I'*- 
Y. 
'statio, the being carried in 
er. Fr. gesto, gestatum. 
'sticülor, l use (gestus) ges- 
, gesticulate. 





iac Vossius notes: 


dio," " T'epufjvn, 
ta, Arcadio. 
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Gestio, I express joy or desire 
by some motion or gesture of 
the body; I rejoice, I desire. 
Fr. gestus. 

Gesto, I bear, carry. Fr. 
gero, gersi, gessi, gestum. 

Gestor, a tale-bearer. Fr. 
gero, gestum. 

Gestus, carriage of the body, 
action or posture expressive of 
feelings, demeanour. Fr. gero, 
grum. So Deportment from 

orto. 

Gibbus, bent outwards, con- 
vex, protuberant. Fr. óó, 
ófBó;, whence Aibbus, gibbus. 
q Or fr. xugcs, xv$Qóc, whence 
giffus (as Kufsgyo, Guberno), 
gibbus, as duo, am Bo. 

Gibbus, a bunch on the back. 
See above. 

Gigas, a giant. Ilyas. 

Gigno, I beget produce. Fr. 

yy», whence Op lhe 

mT 'Gitous, of & yellow color. 
From Germ. gelb. € Al. fr. 
xippos,~yellowish ; whence kir- 
rus, kir Vus, (as vsüpoy, veüp Vov, 
nerVus,) then girvus, (as Ku- 
Pepyà, Guberno) and gilvus, as 
piLgrim from peRegrinus, peR- 
grinus, 

Gingiva, the gum in which 
the teeth are set. For gigniva 
fr. gigno, as Cado, Cadiva. 
** A gignendis deutibus," says 
Lactantius. 

Gingrina, a kind of small 
flute. Feminine of gingrinus, 
i. e. stridulus; fr. gingrio, said 
of geese cackling. Or from 
yfyyeas, a kind of short Phoeni- 
cian flute. 

Gingrio, said of geese cack- 
liuog. From the sound, 4| Or 
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from the melancholy sound of 
the Pheenician flute called yiy- 


7 
"Ginnus, a mule. Tivvos. 
Gith: See Appendix. 


Glaber, glabra, smooth, bald, 
without hair or wool. Fr. 
vei, finely polished, and dere 
fore smooth. Whence y^atpis, 
gla hrus, glabrus, as Cpe, 


* Gliicies, ice, 


Fr. yaaa, pf. 
yiyhaxa, (yAaxa,) I shine. 


Or 


fr. yAaio, Pao, C introduced 
as in spe q Al. for gela- 
cies. fr. gelo, But what au- 


thority for this termination? 4 
Al. for glaties from Germ. 
glat, slippery. ** Glacies seems 
to be nothing but glat-eis, slip- 
pery ice.” W. Perhaps it is 
allied to Germ. glas, glass. 
lidiator, a swordplayer, 
gladiator. Fr. gladius. 

Gladiolus, applied to two 
herbs, and so called from the 
leaves representing a «(gladius) 
sword. One is called by the 
Greeks Eiguov, Paryaviov, pa- 
Xxaigiov, which all signify a little 
sword. 

Gládius, a sword. For cla- 
dius, (as Kufepyo, Guberno,) fr. 
xAa805, a branch. For these, says 
Vossius, were first used by coun- 
trymen for swords. Or rather 
from xAaBác, xAada, to lop off 
branches, and so to lop off limbs, 
&c. « Al. from clades. But 
A in gladius is short. | Quayle 
refers to Celtic kloidheas.' 

Glandium, Glandüla, a ker- 


! Classical Journal, vol. $, p. 121. 
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nel in the flesh, a glandule. Fr. 
giant E 
lans, landis, an acom; a 
leoden et, in its form: the 
glans of u^ neck or nut, from 
its form. Badaves, JEnl. 
ga^aros, by enden q^&»s. 

Glarea, gravel, coarse sand. 

x^ap», which Hesychius 
ex ains by xoy Aat, 2webbi ou 
m sea xc A] AL from 
xAzo@, to break; whence xAaspti, 
glarus, broken, ritty. +e 

Glastum, the herb woad with 
which they dyed blue. A nor- 
thern word. Pliny: *'* Simile 
plantagini glastum in Galli 
vocatur, quo Britanniarum con- 
juges toto corpore oblita," &c. 

achter: ‘¢ From the Celtic 
glas, sky blue.” 

Glaucoma, a disease in the 
crystalline humor of the eye. 
I^aóxopa. 

Glaucus, sea-green. 
I'^avx9s. 

Gízba, a clod or lump of 
earth. From xAáoe, to break, 
might be cleba, (gleba,) some- 
what as from ‘Pow is perbaps 
RoBur, and from Iie is BiBo. 
That is, a broken piece of earth. 
«| Al. from the north. As allied 
to our verb To cleave, 1. e. to 
adhere, from its tenacity. Or 
to our verb To cleave, 1. e. to 
break; gleba being considered 
as a fragment, The Gothic 
klyfa, a segment, is mentioned 
by Serenius. 

Glessum, amber. A German 
word: ‘ The most simple and 
primitive is the Danish giise, 
whence the Islandic g/ys, splen- 
dor. Heuce the most ancient 


azure, 
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of the Gérmans derived gless, 
amber, and gas, glass.” W. 
The Greek yAatoow is to shine. 
- ‘Ghs, gliris, a dormouse. Fr. 
bang, Aol. yedsios, (like ivvog, 
sytvves,) cut down to ysis, some- 
what as yarars to yA&vs. YF 
Al. from glisco, 1 grew larger. 
** Because it is always found 
fat" says Turton. Martial: 
“Tota mili dormitur hyems, et 
PINGUIOR illo ‘Tempore sum, 
4eo me nil nisi somnus alit." 
Ausonius : ** Dic cessante cibo, 
somno quis OP1M10OR est? gis." 

Glisco, I desire greatly, aspire 
to, strain after. Statius: “ Et 
censanguineo gliscis regnare su- 
perbus  Exule.” Fr. yAlxo 
(whence yAlyopas), whence yal- 
oyw, (as tyw, tym) whence 
y^0xe5. Hence in Virgil 
** Accenso gliscit violentia Tur- 
no," glisco seems to mean me- 
t ically to mount, to rise. 
Thus Nitor is explained by For- 
eellini, '5to strive, strain, exert 
oneself——to tend vigorously 
towards, move, rise or mount 





forwards, advance. . Hence 
agáin, gizsco is to grow, increase, 
become large. 


Globus, around body, ball, 
bowl; also, a troop, squadron, 
crowd, Fr. glomus, whence 
glomibus, globus. Bus, as Ber 
in Saluber, &c. Or, as Super- 
bus i15 for Superivus, Supervus, 
eo from glomeris might be glo- 
merbus, contracted to globus. 
«| Or, as Baravws among the 
J&olians became y&Aavos, 80 
BoaBis might become -yoAfis, 
yioBés. BoaBis is an onion, 

thight thence meah any 
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round body. Thus Johnson 
defines Bulb ‘a round body 
or root." 

Glocio, said of hens clucking. 
Fr. xackw; pf.xéxrmya, (xA&ya), 
whence clocio, glocto. €] Al. 
from the north. Germ, glück, 
Engl. clack, Anglo-Sax. cloccan, 
formed perhaps from the sound. 

Gloméro, | form into (glo- 
mera) clews or balls. 

Glomus, glómi ; and Glomus, 
glóméris, a clue of thread, Fr. 
xAwopa, thread or wool spun, 
or a ball of thread; whence 
glosmus, glomus. The O in 
these words is usually short, 
but Lucretius has it long in 
Glomere. «| Al. from globus, 
whence globimus, glomus, ab 
Glubo, Glubima, Gluma. J 
* From the oriental GLM, in- 
volvere, glomerare." V. 

Gloria, glory. Fr. yAavgoc,* 
(fr. yAato whence yAatocw,) 
shining, splendid, whence also 
is Clarus. Forcellini explains 
gloria ‘‘ CLARITAS nominis, 
SPLENDOR." Herodotus has 
Aapmporár TeAsUT) ToU Dou, à 
most splendid or glorious end of 
life. «| Al. from xAbos, xAfog, 
fame; whence a supposed word 
xAsopia. 

Glorior, l boast. Fr. géorta, 
vainglory. Cicero has ** osten- 
tationis et gloria.” 

Glos, a husband's sister. 
Ac, contr. yAws. 

Glossa, Glossema, an anti- 


rá- 





' « Nam si tantundem est in Jane 
glómere, quantum" &c. 
3 See Wachter in Grell. 
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quated or foreign word or ex- 
pression. TAwoca, yMoca"pa. 

Glubo, I peel, bark. Fr. 
y^5$o, (as dp. v, amBo,) I en- 
grave, cut; whence yAugavoy, a 
penknife. 

Glauma, the husk of corn. 
Fr. glubo, whence glubima, 
gluma. 

Glus, glütis, glue, solder. 
Fr. doses, (yAolg,) sticky, vis- 
cous. «| Al. from the north. 
Welsh glud, Engl. glue. 

Glut glut, formed from the 
sound of a liquor falling from a 
vessel with a narrow mouth. 

Gluten, glue. Fr. glus, glu- 
tis. 
Gliutio, I swallow. Fr. glutus, 
the throat. «| Or from yAóto, 
(pp. yéyAvuras,) which Stephens 
quotes from a Vet. Lex. 

Glüto, a glutton. Fr. glutus. 
«| Or fr. yAófo. See Glutus. 

Glitus, the throat, From 
yyey^vras pp. of yruto, to swal- 
low. See Glutio. «J| Al. from 
the sound g/ut made by the 
throat in swallowing. See 
Glut. 

Glutus, compact (instar glu- 
tts) like glue. 

Gnaruris, anciently used for 
gnarus. 

Gnarus, knowing,  skilful, 
practised. Fr, yvow, (whence 
yierxw, yiyvaoxm,) to know ; 
whence yvoepic, yympis, (whence 
eyyogito,) knowing ; /Eol. yagss, 
as Hparos is in Holic Ilp&ro;. 
The O appears in ignOro from 
ignArus, 1. e. in-gnarus. «| Al. 
from Sax. cnawan, to know.*. 


' Al. for narwe from nares. As pro- 
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Gnascor, I am born. Fr. 
gnaor fr. yewaopas, yraopas, I 
am born. 

Gnatho, a parasite. Fr. yva- 
Bos, a jaw. 

Gnatus, born. Fr. gnaor, 
gnascor. Al. from yeyryrós, Dor. 
yewaris, yvaos. 

Gnavus, active, industrious. 
For gnaiis, (as ow, oVum,) fr. 
yevvaios, whence yvaiios , (as "yeso, 
yyvác, whence Gnaor, Gnascor,) 
yyváos, gnatis, as xpA Imó23, xp Auxó- 
x, crApula, Stephens translates 
yevvaios Strenuus, and Forcellim 
explains gnavus Strenuus. 

Gnomon, a dial-pin. IFvapon. 

Gnosco, I know. Fr. yivc- 
XM, YVOTXO. 

Gnostici, Gnostics. Iveor- 
xol. 

Gobius, Gobto, a gudgeon. 
Keoiór. 

Gomphus, a nail.  l'oj«tos. 

Gongylis, a turnip. TFeyy- 


Se 

Gorgones, the Gorgons. I'p- 
eyóves. 

Grabatus, a small couch. 
Kpáfaroc. 

Gracilis, slender, lean; slen- 
der-waisted ; light, easy. Fr. 
yéypaxa, (yp&xa,) pf. of yeaa, 
to consume. That is, wasted, 
thin. Or fr. ypalo, (whence 
yeyvyeauvea,) whence graCio, as 
exéo;, speCus. (See Jacio and 
Facio.) Hence gracilis, as Facio, 
Facilis. Or from a word ypgato, 
whence graCeo and craCeo. 
Ennius has cracentes. ) 

Gracülus, a jack-daw. Fr. 





perly applied to the nose having & quick 
scent. 


GRA——GRA 


xopat, xópaxoc, (xpáxos,) a raven ; 
wbence gracus, and graculus, as 
xopaxíag 18 a jackdaw fr. xépaxos. 
G Al. from xeáte, to croak ; 
fut. 2. xpayà. 

Gradatim, step by step, gra- 
dually. Fr. gradus. 

Grádilis panis, bread given 
Írom the bake-house steps, 
which were in every district of 
the city. Prudentius: “ Et 
quem panis alit gradibus dis- 
pensus ab altis." 

Gradior : See Appendix. 

Gradivus, Mars. Fr. xpa- 
8am, xpada (whence xpaJalvo,) to 
vibrate, i. e. a spear. Whence 
cradivus, gradivus. Ivus, as in 
Cadivus. € Or fr. gradior. 
From his stalking (See Gras- 
sor) in the field of war. Fes- 
tus: “ A gradiendo in bella ultro 
citroque." Wachter combines 
each reason: “ Graviter ince- 
dens et incessu hastam quatiens." 

Gradus, a step, pace. In 
the plural, steps, stairs. Gra- 
dus is also a degree, rank, 
condition. In relation to the 
orders of men arranged one 
above another, as boards in 
stairs. Also, as much ground as 
is dug by a single exertion of the 
spade or pickaxe. Fr. gradior. 

Grecor, I use the soft diver- 
sions or luxurious manners 
(Grecorum) of the Greeks. 

Gracus, Grecian. Ipasxds. 

Graius, Grecian. Apparent- 
ly from Ipaixds, Fads. 

Gralla, stilts, crutches. Fr. 
gradior, whence grade, gradule, 
gradle, gralle. 

amen, grass. Fr, yéyga- 
pet pp. of yeaw, to eat, Or for 
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grasmen fr. yéypacwas, as from 
yiypacras 18 ypaorss, grass.  «[ 
* For gradimen fr. gradtor, to 
creep along. From the exten- 
sion of its roots.” Tt. 

Gramie, rheum in the eye. 
For glamie, (we have vaRius 
from BaAids, seRia from gy Aiz,) 
from yAapy, same as gramte. 
Festus: ** Gramie, quas alii 
glamas vocant." 

Gramma, the four and twen- 
tieth part of an ounce. Fr. 
Yeappe, whence ypappxoio» in 
the sense of gramma. — Fannius 
supposes it adduced from there 
being four and twenty (ypap- 
pra) letters in Greek. 

Grammateus, a scribe. Tpap- 
poareus. 

Grammatica, grammar. pap- 
paix. 

Granarium, a granary, where 
(grana) grains of corn are kept. 

Grandis, big, large. Fr. gra- 
num, granidis, (as Vireo, Viri- 
dis,) grandis. As big as grain. 
See Grando. Vossius explains 
it: * qui habet granum ; " aud 
quotes * grandia farra," “ gran- 
dia frumenta," “‘vegrandes mes- 
ses.” «T Al..from grando. As 
big as hail. J Al. for gradis fr. 
gradior, in the sense of Gras- 
sor, I stalk. N, as in deNsus. 

Grando, hail. Fr. granum. 
(See Grandis.) From its simi- 
larity in shape and size to grain. 
«| Al. from grandis, large. Fes- 
tus: ** Grando, gutte aque 
concrete — solito — grandiores." 
Quayle notices Celt. grán. 

Granea. Jerome: “ Primi- 
tie spicarum quando defere- 
bantur, torrebantur et grana 
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comedebantus ; quod gegus cibi 


vulgo graneas vocant," 
Granum, a grain of corn. 
Fr. ygám, to eat. As Vossius 
derives Hebr. BAR, corp, from 
BARAH, to eat. GF * From 


Hebr. garan, [gran,) corn." Tt. 


Wachter notices. Belg. graen, 

erm. kern, and adda: *'* Gra- 
num sic dictum volunt a geren- 
do, quód fructum ferat." ‘Thus 
granum is for geranum. § 
T'odd : ** From Icel. and Norv. 


rion, corn, fruits of the earth; 


rom the Su. Goth. gro, to 
germinate, to grow." 

Granum, the seed or kernel 
of fruit, as being somewhat 
similar to grains of corn. 

Graphicus, exquisite, done to 
the life. Dpaqixó;. 

Graphis, the designing of a 
piece; &c. Tpagis. 

Graphium, an. iron pen with 
which the ancients wrote on 
tablets covered with wax. Ipa- 
soy. 

Grassator, one who goes up 
to men and. robs them. Fr. 
grassor, 1. e. aggredior, 

Grassator, a parasite who 
goes up and down in the streets, 
and goes up to any rich man he 
meets, to, get victuals. Hence 
poets from their poverty seem to 
have been called grassatores. 
See above. 

Grassor, 1 go on, advance. 


» | make advances and. 


come up to passengers to rob 
them. Fr. gradior, gradsus or 
grassus sum. 
Grates, thanks. Fr. xápires, 
whence »pájrs;, xpares, grates. 
Gratia, thanks, gratitude. 
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Fr. geaius, Also, good will, 
favor, grace; pleasamtuese, agree- 
ablenese. Qus gratos facit. 
Gratté and In gratiem, from 
a good will to, from favor to, 
on account of, for the sake. of, 

Gratie, the Graces. ** Ab 
eà gratie notjone, qua pro. ve- 
nuatate ac lepore accipitur." 
F. Xapires is explained: by Don. 
negan ‘f the Goddesses through 
whose favor agreeable qualities 
and personal charms are be- 
stowed on mortals.” 

Gratis, freely, gratis. For 
gratis, from good will, from. 

ind offices, without prospect of. 

compensation, 

Grator, L congratulate ano- 
ther. That is, I profess. that a 
person’s prosperity is grateful to. 


me, Fr, gratus. 
Gratuitus, given (grates) 
freely. 


Gratülor, I congratulate. Fr. 
grator. 

Gratus, grateful, thankful; . 
grateful, pleasing, agreeable, i. e. 
deserving thanks. Fr. grates. 
Or fr. xápig, yageros, xpairos, 
Xparos, chratus. 

Grávedo, a stuffing of the 
head, catarrh. Qua gravis est 
capiti, As Dulcis, Dulcedo. 

Grávidus, heavy, laden, big. 
Fr. gravis. As Vivus, Vividus. 

Gravis, heavy, weighty, &c.. 
Fr. Bagis, transp. Boav;, (Com- 
pare Grates,) Aol. yeaus, (as 
Batdapov is in /Eolic. Aíga- 
gov,) whence gra is." 

Grávo, l burden, load. Fr. 
gravis. 





! AL, from Germs grebe 
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co, cry out. Fr. xeateo, 


nium, a lap, a bosom. 
0, whence a word. geri-. 
i from Alo is Alimus, 
Almus,) thence.a word: 
un, contracted to ger- 


1, grégis : See Appendix. 
hus, a riddle. Fpi¢os. 
na, Grima, an instru- 
. measure out the ground’ 
afters and to forüfy a 
Soft for gnoma (as: 
us. from xNegas), fr. 
same as yvopnwy, a rule. 
isus, thick. From Germ. 
«| Or, (af this is from. 
un,) fr. xgudess, xouótoca, 
ke ice; whence xguoUcca, 
Or fr. xpudess, xpuoVs, 
As Crassus from Kpéds. 
Sus, 
ma: See Groma. 
mus, a hillock of. earth, 
&c. Fr. gruo, 1. e. con- 
o meet. Hence grui- 
‘as im Alimus, Almus,) 
. Dacier: ** Qudd terra 
et inulti lapides coeant 
ruant ad grumum efiici- 
”? «| Or fr. xpupos, ice, 
ation ; hence applied to 
ck or concrete body. 


ndiles Lares: See Ap- 








ndio, Grunnto, said of. a 
unting. Grundio is for 
fr. yputny fr. ypóto, to 

Or it 1s from the same 
'n word whence our grunt. 
io appears to be soft for 
0, Of itis from Angio- 


Sax. gremmian, or Sax. grunan. 

Gras, grués,acrane. Also, 
the instruments called the crane, 
from. a likeness to a crane's 
beak." Fw; yipaves, eontracted 
to yg ence gerus, grus. 
Or contracted to yépaos, vites 
ypóx , whence grues, as ofp, fUr.* 

Gryllus, a cricket. — I'oóANoc 
(which means s pig) may have 
meant a cricket; from -yoüle, 
which, from, meaning to mutter, 
to utter & sound; may have meant 
to. chirp. a 

;agnffin, Fob, 

Crs having Locked. 
nose. [puxds: 

Giberno, I steer a ship; di- 
rect.  Kufepyo. 

Gila, the gullet, windpipe. 
Fr. ysóc, or yedoucs, to. taste. 
As. Aauxavla fr. Xxaveo, Af^aquxa;. 
to enjoy. «| Al; from: yoadoy, 
(yó^ov,) a cavity. Or from a 
word yvaj, formed, from ya, 
whence yuarov. YF‘ From 
Hebr. ghalah.” Tt. 

Gumen, the same as: gummi, 

Gumia, a glutton. Fr. pos, 
ballast, Lat. saburra, whence 
Plautus: **Ubi SABURRATX 
sumus, largiloqus sumus," ii e. 
stuffed or crammed with good 
cheer, Hence gomia, gumia. 
As.xOpps, gUmm. € Or yé- 
Log may at once be taken.in the 
sense of heavy loading, as it is 
fr. yépw, yéyopa. «| Al. from 
yéysupzi pp. of-«sóm, whence 
yrüp.a, a taste. 





. * Wachter in Kran. 

3 A]. from Germ. krehe, a clamorous 
bird of any kind. (Wachter in voc.) The 
Welsh crée, to cry out, has been com- 
pared with gris. 


Crevges. s wiurigecl. Fou 
qp, oet, martes. F Or 
fw zyy1vt, Fyespen, fom e» 
eq. On fo. vies, gor. he 
So» An A7 artes, aa he. second 


J See Coscalin. 
"hd ANS 2 Apperades. 
pir taste. Fr. yo trm 

y. M yum, T taste. 

(ratla, » deop. Fr. tor 

Xyr95, Í1, x7 »r25 pp. of 3X 

t^ per vet. «€ AL from G 


gyulan, V» pour. 

(sul tatim, drop by drop. Fr. 
gutta. 

(juttitus, spotted with specks 
Ike drops. From gutta or 
Kulto, Ovid: ** Nigraque ca- 
tule variari corpora guttis." 
Cnsucer: “In dothis black, 
h*hktovrgp all with tears." 

Guttur, the throat. Fr. yeso- 
pus, to tastes (See Gula) pp. 
yoyem Tos, yrywTtas, as slots, 

aN, "rig 

Guttus, a vessel with a nar- 





SOP ENERO ^ »d.an-. 


! As ybpe from nébyupas. 

*. Al, from xvrbs, xvrrbs, (See Gutta 

« Kha, V) your out, or pour in. € A 
fro à sound gut made by the throat in 
drinking. Aw some derive German Gut- 
tor (& venel with a narrow mouth) from 
the same sound, 


Habena, a rem. Fr. habeo; 


keep in, &c. From the north. 
Germ. haben, Goth. haban, Ice- 
land. hafa, Anglo-Sax. habban, 
hebban, Engl. have. J Or, 
if all these are from the Latin 
or the Greek, fr. 49a» or a$ao,! 
[ handle; or fr. ag4, a hold; 





5 For Spde is fr. dares, pf. ipa, dpa. 
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or rather from deo i. e. agin 
fut. 2. of dxrw, whence def. 
Hence hapheo, habeo, as vedéan, 
neBula. 

Habili, fit to be held or 
handled or worn or used. Fr. 
habeo. Ovid: ** Vestis bona 
querit haberi.” ‘That is, to be 
worn or used. Hence habilis 
1s fit or suited to any purpose. 

Habiliter, easily. Fr. habs- 
lis. That is, aptly. 

Habito, inhabit. Fr. ha- 
beo, habitum. Enuius: “ Que 
Corinthum arcem altam Aabe- 
bant." Plautus: ** Quis istic 
habet?” So Brunck explains 
&xei in Soph. Phil. 22. by xar- 
0iX t, 

Habitudo, condition or con- 
stitution of body. Fr. habitus 
i, e. corporis. The Greeks say 
Sic fr. Bea, eo. 

Habitus, plight, condition, 
state, fashion. Fr. habeo, habi- 
tum. Modus quo res se habent. 


The Greeks say oyjpe fr. tym, 
dox, lox, pp. inca, i - 
bitus is also, dress, attire, fr. 
habeo, to wear. See Habilis. 

Hacténus, thus far. Hac 
tenus. 

Hec: See Hic. 

Headus, Hadus, Hedus: See 
Appendix. 

Hemorrhois, a poisonous 
African serpent, whose bite 
caused blood to flow from all 
parts of the body. Aipoppots. 

Hereo, I stick. Fr. aipéo, 
to prefer, choose, and so cleave 
to, cling to. 

Heres: See Heres. 

Harésis, a doctrine; sect. 
Alpecis. 
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Heréticus, heretical, — Alpsri- 


Hasito, lam perplexed, hesi- 
tate. Fr. Aereo, hesum, to 
stick. 

Halcyon: See Alcyon. 

Halec : See Alec. 

Halieétus, the 
*Anrsaserds. 

Halitus, a breath, gasp; ex- 
halation, vapor, damp. Fr. 
halo. 

Halo, I breathe, breathe out. 
Fr. dw or aw, to breathe; 
whence hao, halo, as from cáog 
is saLus for saiis. So L is per- 
haps added in Filius and Fulica. 
q Or fr. xaAdo, yarn, to open, 
expand, yield. Lucretius: ** Et 
nardi florem, nectar qui naribus 
halat.” 

Halosis, a capture. 
eig. 
Halter, leaden weights which 
prizefighters held in their bands, 
while they jumped. That is, 
dAr3e, fr. &Xreu pp, of aAdropai, 
I leap. 

Hama, a water-bucket. Fr. 
dun, which is so used by Plu- 
tarch. 

Hamaxo, I yoke to (Apa£a) a 
waggon. 

" Hamus, a fisher's hook ; hence 
used for anything curved. For 
hammus fr. appar pp. of &xro, 
to connect, fasten one thing to 
another. Forcellini explains ha- 
mus '' uncus ex quo piscatores 
escam SUSPENDUNT." {J Or 
from Celt. hame. ‘ Both ha- 
mus and hame are derived from 
Celt. camm, curved.” W, | 
* From dpy,a reaping hook," 
says Haigb.. 


sea-eagle. 


* AAo- 
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Haphé, te yellow soft sand 


which wrestlers in a palestram 
solled themselves in, baving pre- 
viously snointed theit bodies 
with oil. “Ady. 
Hara: See Appendix. 
Hariolus: See Appendix. 
Harmonia, harmony. — ' Appo- 
vie. 
Harpa, a harp. A word of 
very late introduction into the 
language. Probably from the 
north. — Anglo-Sax.  hearpe, 
Germ. harfe, harpfe. J Al. 
from dor», a scythe. As being 
e like a scythe at the end. 
arpago, a crook, lmg- 
hook, drag. “Apedeyys pp US 
Hárpágo, | seize, drag. Fs. 
senevyio fat. 2. of dpreta. 
arpastum, a kind of hand- 
ball. 'Apserro». 
Harpé, a falchion. "Agr. 
Harpuie, the Harptes. ‘Ap- 
gvias. 
Háruspex : See Aruspex. 
Hasta, a spear. From the 
north. Suecian kasta,! Engl. 
to cast. GY Or from yacry fr. 
néyasras pp. of yale, to hold. 
As Éyxog is for &og from da. 
Homer has byyos &ev.. € Or 
from yaw, xtyacras, to make a 
hollow, to pierce, whence exo, 
alo, and xedpwe, whence xa- 
edese, xeiprapos, Sic. 
asta, an auction. For an- 
ciently it was the custom, at the 
sale of things taken in war, to 
put up e 8PEAR in token of 
their being taken. 
Hastatt, the first line in the 


! Wachter in Cateia. 
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fas. 
Hastile, the wood o 
the iron (haste) of a : 
fixed. 

Haud, Haut,not. E 
and hout. Fr. o9 and « 
ouse, evore. "* The ancie 
aed aud aut." F. 

Have: See Ave. 

Hanrio, | draw. Fr. 

Haustus, a drawing 
haurio, haursi, hausi, h 

Haut : See Haud, 

Hebdómas,  àdis, a 


'Egopd. 
Hebe, Hebé. "Hf. 
Hebes, stupid, dull; 
For dabes fr. &93;, stus 
added, as in Haud and 
E for A, as brEvis for br. 
** From Hebr. H BH, thi 


Heécaté, Hecate. 'E: 
Hécatombe, a he 


' ExaTój By. 
Heeyra, a mother i 


'E . 
"Hidira: See Áppeu 

Hedychrum, a kind « 
ointment. ‘Hdvxpouy. 

Hei, alas. Fr. ei, 
would to God that! H 
as in Haud. €*| Al. f 
q Al. from Hebr. HV Y 

Helciarius, a haule 
ZAxw, I draw. 

Helcium, a rope. "E 

Helépolis, a machi 


taking cities. ‘“EAewoass. 
Hélice, the Great 
*EAlxn. 


Hellébórus, hellebore 
AéBopos. 


— 








age. 


BEL-——HER 


, Hilops, Elops, some fish. 


Helvella : See Appendix. 

Heluo, Helluo, onis, a gor- 
mandizer. For eluo, elluo, (as 
H is added in Haud, Haurio, 
Humerus,) fr. i£oo do, wasting, 
consuming ; whence i£Ajo», éx- 
away, ecluo, elluo. YF Al. from 
ixAdeov, dissolving, destroying. 
€ Dacier: '* Ab eluendo est 
eluo, qui bona sua eluit, i, e. 
dissipat, perdit." €«[ AL from 
Du, seizing. 

Helvus: See Appendix. 

Hem, an interjection of very 
various uses. Apparently from 
the sound. 

Hemicyclus, semicircle. *Hypl- 
xUXAOS. 

Hemina, the half of a sexta- 
rus. ‘Hylva. 

Hemispharium, a hemisphere. 
"Hpao $aipioy. 

Hemistichium, half a verse. 
Hp iy iov. 

Hemitheus, a demigod. 'Hpí- 
Geos. 

Hémitriteus, a semitertian 
ague. ‘Hysrpitaios. 

Hépar, átis, the liver. "Hxap, 
ares. 

Hepteres, a galley with seven 
hanks of oars. ‘Earnpys. 

, Héra, a mistress. Fr. he- 


Qus. 
; Herea, a festival of ‘Juno. 
‘Hpaia. 

Herba, a herb; grase, herb- 
Fr. gépBw, (as Sed, Heu,) 
to feed, nourish, pasture. So 
aoa is a herb, fr. xow, same aus 


Bew, to feed. And Poravy is fr. 


j Bbw, BePoraus. 


Herbum, the same as ervum. 
Etym. 
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Herceus, Jupiter the pro- 
tector of a house. ‘Epxsios. 

Hercisco, Ercisco, I sever, 
part. Fr. Aercio, fr. $pxo;, a 
fence, inclosure ; or épya, soo, 
to remove, separate, cut off." 

Hercle, by Hercules. For 
Hercule. 

Herctum ciere, to divide an 
estate. Herctum is épxriv, cut 
off, appropriated (See Her- 
cisco) ; and ciere is fr. cio, to 
divide; which is from cwíto, 
fut. oxlow, cxi, to divide. Z 
omitted, as in Fungus, Fallo, 
Tego. 

Hercüles, Hercules. From 
'HgaxAi;, whence' HoxaAx;, Her- 
cales, Hercules, as xpassAdn, 
crapUla. 

Hére, Héri, yesterday. For 
hese, hesi, whence hesiternus, 
hesternus. So Esit (which oc- 
curs in the Twelve 'Tables,) is 
thought to be the original form 
of Erit. Hest is fr. xbés or 
fect, chthesi, for softness chesi, 
and hesi, as from Xelp is Hir. 
q Al. from gw, or épw, to con- 
nect. From the connexion of 
yesterday with to-day. As Gr. 
exis is fr. exw, Ex», to hold ou, 
joi on with. «| Al. from he- 
reo or (as it is sometimes written 
iu ancient MSS.) Aereo. From 
the same notion of joining on. . 
But E in here would rather be 
long. 

Heres, Hares, an heir. Fr. 
hareo, hereo, to join on with, 
am close to. As immediately 





! Xenophon: Tovs vieis of sxarépes 
efpyovaiv amd TaY wonpay àyQpámov. 
2 A 
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which wrestlers in a palestrum 
soled themselves in, having pre- 
viously anointed their bodies 
with oil. '44£. 

Hara: See Appendix. 
Hariolus: See Appendix. 
Harmonia, harmony. — ' Agpo- 

vic. 

Harpa, a harp. A word of 
very late introduction into tee 
language. Probably from the 
north. — Anglo-Sax. heurpe, 
Germ. «rfe, harpfe. J Al. 
from dp», a scythe. As being 
curved like a scythe at the eed. 

Harpago, a crook, grapplmg- 
hook, drag. “Apsdyy. 

Hérpago, | seize, drag. Fr. 
ewecyi fat. 2. of d orato. 

Harpastum, a kind of hand- 
ball. 'Apserrov. 

Harpe, a falchion. "Agr. 

Harpuie, the Harpies. ‘Ap- 
sias. 

Háruspex : See Aruspex. 

Hasta, a spear. From the 
north. Suecian kasta,! Engl. 
to cast. YJ Or from yacry fr. 
néiyacra: pp. of ya%m, to hold. 
As Éyxos is for tos from ta. 
Homer has byyos tyov. € Or 
from yaw, xtyacras, to make a 
hollow, to pierce, whence exc, 

alo, and xdow, whence ya- 
pdrco, x&pxy &pes, Kc. 

Hasta, an auction. For an- 
ciently it was the custom, at the 
sale of things taken in war, to 
put up a SPEAR in token of 
their being taken. 

Hastat:, the firet line in the 


! Wachter in Cateia. 
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Roman legion. As being anci- 


ently armed witha spear. .En- 
nius : ** Hastati apargunt ‘Aas- 
tas." | 
Hastile, the wood oa which 
the iron (hasta) of a spear & 


fixed. 
Haud, Haut,not. For houd 
and hout. Fr. ov8 and ot’, 1. e. 


ousa, ovrt. “The ancients said 
awd and aut.” F. 
Havé: See Ave. 
Haurio, | draw. Fr. ápóo. 
Haustus, a drawing. Fr. 
Aaurio, haursi, hausi, hewstum. 
Haut: See Haud. 
Hebdimas, adis, à week. 


Epsopal s. 

Hebe, Hebé. "Hf. 

Heébes, stupid, dull; blunt. 
For &abes fr. Bis, stupid. H 
added, as in Haud and Haurio. 
E for A, as brEvis for brAvis. | 
** From Hebr. H BH, thick.” V. 


Hécáte, Hecate. | "Ex&rzs. 

Hécatombé, a  hecatomb. 
' ExaTópj By. 

Hécyra, a mother in law. 
"Exved. 


. Hédéra: See Appendix. 
Hedychrum, a kind of sweet 
ointment. ‘H&dvpouy. 
Hei, alas. Ate ei, oh if, 
would to God that!  H added, 
as in Haud. ¥ Al. from oi. 
q Al. from Hebr. HF Y. 
Helciarius, a hauler. — Fr. 
Exo, I draw. 
Helcium, a rope. * Ezxcoy, 


Heélépolis, a machine for 
taking cities. ‘“EAéwoass. 

Hélice, the Great Bear. 
' EAM x. 


Helleborus, hellebore. 'E»- 
AéBopos. 





? 
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Helops, Elops, some fish. 


Helvella : See Appendix. 

Heluo, Helluo, onis, a gor- 
mandizer. For eluo, elluo, (as 
H is added in Haud, Haurio, 
Humerus,) fr. Fossey, wasting, 
consuming ; whence i£Ajo», ix- 
aAvwy, ecluo, elluo. ¥ Al. from 
áxAUwv, dissolving, destroying. 
«| Dacier: * Ab eluendo est 
eluo, qui bona sua eluit, i» e. 
dissipat, perdit." (J AL from 
Duo», seizing. 

Helvus: See Appendix. 

Hem, an interjection of very 
various uses. Apparently from 
the sound. 

Hemicyclus, semicircle. ' Hgl- 
XUxAos. 

Hemina, the half of a sexta- 
rius. 'Hylva. 

Heémispharium, a bemisphere. 
*Hyio $aipioy. 

Hemistichium, half a verse. 
*Bpaoriyioy. 

Hemitheus, a demigod. ‘Hpi- 


f. 

Hémitriteus, a semitertian 
ague. ‘Hyirpitaios. 

Hépar, átis, the liver. " Hzap, 
aToj. 

Hepteres, a galley with seven 

ks of oars. ‘Earipys. 
/ Héra, a mistress. Fr. he- 


$. 

Hérea, a festival of ‘Juno. 
Hpaia. 

Herba, a herb; grass, herb- 
age. Fr. pepo, (as Ged, Heu,) 
to feed, nourish, pasture. So 
xóa is a herb, fr. row, same us 
Bow, to feed. And Borayy is fr. 
fée, BeBoras. 

Herbum, the same as ervum. 

Etym. 
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Herctus, Jupiter the pro- 
tector of a house. “Epxsios. 

Hercisco, Erctsco, I sever, 
part. Fr. hercio, fr. dpxos, a 
fence, inclosure ; or £pyo, eloya, 
to remove, separate, cut off.' 

Hercle, by Hercules, For 
Hercule. 

Herctum ciere, to divide an 
estate. Herctum is égxriv, cut 
off, appropriated (See Her- 
cisco); and ciere is fr. cio, to 
divide; which is from oyite, 
fut. cxylow, exià, to divide. & 
omitted, as in Fungus, Fallo, 
Tego. 

Herciles, Hercules. From 
' Hpaxxs, whence‘ Hexaajs, Her- 
cales, Hercules, as xpossAdn, 
crapUla. 

Hére, Héri, yesterday. For 
hese, hesi, whence hesiternus, 
hesternus. So Esit (which. oc- 
curs in the Twelve Tables,) is 
thought to be the original form 
of Erit. Hest is fr. xf or 
x eol, chthesi, for softness chest, 
and Aesi, as from Xelp is Hir. 
«| Al. from ipa, or épw, to con- 
nect. From the connexion of 
yesterday with to-day. As Gr. 
by0i; is fr. £o, byO»y, to hold ou, 
joia on with. '€[ Al. from Ae- 
reo or (as it is sometimes written 
iu ancient MSS.) Aereo. From 
the same notion of joining on. | 
But E in here would rather be 
long. 

Heres, Hares, an beir. Fr. 
hareo, hereo, to join on with, 
am close to. As immediately 





! Xenophon: Tos vieis of xarépes 
elpyouciy ded Tay wommpay àyQpámov. 
QA 
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succeeding the last possessor. 
q Al. from herus, a master or 
owner. But E in herus is 
short.’ 

Heres, a hedgehog. See Eres. 

Ieri: See Here. 

Herma, Hermes, a statue of 
Mercury. “Egpiis. 

Hernia, a rupture. Fr. &- 
vos, a branch. ‘‘ Quia, càm in- 
testinum incidere incipit in scro- 
tum, videtur RAMUM facere." 
V. It is called also Ramex 
from Ramus. 

Heroicus, pertaining to a 
hero. ‘Hpwixds. 

Heros, a ‘hero, 
"Hows. 

Herpes, St. Anthony’s fire. 
"Eprys. 

Hérus, the master of a family 
or of slaves. From the north. 
Germ. er, herr, Anglo-Sax. 
hearra, Dutch heroro, herro. 
«| Al. from gga, earth. As 
from Domus is perhaps Domi- 
nus. I1 added, as in Haurio. 
Horace has Terrarum dominos.? 

Hespérus, the evening star. 
" Eowepos. 

Hesternus, of yesterday. For 
hesiternus fr. hesi, héri. See 
Here. €[ Al. from Germ. ges- 
tern, Auglo-Sax. gistra, allied 
to which is our yester in yester- 
day. 

Héterice, the social band, 
a body of Macedonian cavalry. 
"Eraugixg;. 


demigod. 





! ** From Hebr. iaresch, to be an heir, 
to possess." V. 

3 Scheide : * Áb épw, necto, adsero.”’ 
Elpepos is servitude, from efpe, necto, 


ligo. 
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Heu, alas! From $«9, pheu. 
Also, an adverb of wonder. As 
ged also is used. 

Heurétes, an inventor. 
pers. 

Heus, holla! ho there! ** Fr. 
ge,” says Dacier. 4j being 
an adverb of wonder or amaze- 
ment. Or fr. ged o^, i. e. Ged oe, 
l. e. Qe0 ! xaAà oe. 

Heraméter, having six feet. 
‘Ekaperpos. 

Heréres, a ship with six banks 
of oars. ‘Efnons. 

Hibernus, Hybernus, wintry. 
Fr. hiems or hyems, whence 
hiemernus, hiebernus, hibernus, 
somewhat as Gr. BapBsros for 
BépMiros, and as regéBivÜog is 
stated by Donnegan to have 
been a less ancient form of 


Eo- 


tégMivbos. Or of regepivdos, 
Hibiscum, the marsh-mallow. 
" IBiexos. 


Hic, hec, hoc, this. From 
és xt, 5$ xe, Ó xe; 1. e. ox’, 5X, 
ox’. Hoc is nothing but ox. 
Hic is soft for hisc, and this 
for hosc, 1. e. ócx , as lmbris 
from "OpBeos, and perhaps Is 
from “Os. Hac however is 
not so easily accounted for. “Hx 
should produce hec. Was fxe, 
Dor. Zxe, transposed to dex, 
whence hac? Or axe might pro- 
duce hace, transp. haec. ff 
* From Chaldee HCH, this.” V. 

Hic and heic, here. ral 
hoic, whence abl. hoc. In ho 
loco. The I in Aoic is from 
the I subscript in Adyo, &c. So 
Qui makes Quí in the ablative. 
Or heic fr. 5 xe, 4x’, Tix. 

Hiems, Hyems, winter. — Fr. 
xtips, winter; transp. yiepas, 
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yas, whence hiems, as Xeip, 
Hir. J Or fr. oe, (same as 
Jes,) it rains; pp. Usa, whence 
hyemis. From the rains of win- 
ter. Whence yepds and xev 
are derived fr. yew, yelo, xéyes- 
pai, to pour. 

Hiéra. ‘ From iepa, sacred. 
Muretus interprets it a line in 
the middle of the stadium, so 
called because it was sacred. 
Lipsius thinks it was the custom 
to consecrate the crown to the 
God in case of equality between 
the combatants, which the 
Greeks call iepiy xossicbas 1. e. 
origavoy, and Seneca hence calls 
* hieram facere! 1. e. coronam. 
Hiera is also the name of an 
antidote, so called to give it 
effect." F. | 

Hitéroglyphicus, Iiérogrà- 
phicus, H i&rónicae, H iérüphan- 
ta, Greek words. 

Hiéto, Ygape. Fr. hio, avi. 
Somewhat as Halitus from Ha- 
lo, avi. 

Hilaris, cheerful, gay.' Iapós. 

Hilla, the intestines of ani- 
mals; sausages. Fr. hire, 
whence hirula, hirla, hilla. 

Hilum: See Appendix. 

Hinc, hence. Fr. hic, i. e. 
ex hoc loco. As llle, Illiuc ; 
and [ste, Istinc. 

Hinnio, said of horses neigh- 
ing. From the sound.  Wach- 
ter refers to Sax. hnegan, Suec. 
gneggia. YF Or from ivos, 
which Donnegan explains (in- 
ter alia) a small horse. Or 
from Ainnus, an animal genera- 
ted from a horse and she-ass.' | 





! Al. from xeí»o, to ulter a sound. 
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Hinnüálus, Hinnüleus, a young 
bind or fawn. Fr. hinnus. 
** From the Greeks, by whom 
the offspring of animals were 
called 7». ^ Gloss.: "Ivvoug, 
waia;. Hesychius : " Iyys, xópy." 
V. So lw; is a son in Euri- 
pides.* 

Hinnus, an animal generated 
by a horse and she-ass. “Ivyog. 

Hio, I gape, yawn, open. 
The Etymologists refer hio to 
yaw, (i. e. xalvw) whence we 
should have hao, as Xele, Hir. 
But this does not give us io. 
Perhaps hio is from xao, 
whence «lvo. Or perhaps from 
a verb yiw,? supposed the same 
as yaw. , 

Hipp—. All Latin words 
beginning with hipp—, as Hip- 
págogi, Hippopotamus, are from 
the Greek. 

Hir, the palm or hollow of 
the hand. Fr. yele, chir, the 
hand. As ev, Heu. 

Hira, the intestinum jeju- 
num or empty gut. From hio, 
whence hiera, (somewhat as Pa- 
teo, Patera,) hira. It is usually 
found empty, says Turton. { If 
a word viw (See Hio,) existed 
in the sense of yaw, from yi 
might have been sp, thence 


3 « Hinde, hindin, Germ. cerva. An- 
lo-Sax. and Suec. hind, Franc. hint, 
elsh hydd. The Greek óvyàs is'a wild 
goat, whence hind might have originated, 
though the sense was changed. For the 
kinds of wild beasts are apt to be con- 
founded in all languages by the vulgar." 


W. 

3 Valckenaer: ‘‘ The verb had for- 
*merly five forms, xdw, xéw, xle, xów, 
xo. Xie has perished, but xia» remains 
from iL." - 
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hiera. «| AL from iepa, sacred: 


by some fanciful allusion. 

Hircus, Hirquus,a he-goat ; 
hence, the rank smell of the 
armpits. Fr. Airtus, whence 
hirticus, (as Tetrus, Tetricus,) 
hircus. (Compare Focus.) Goats 
having shaggy hair." 

Hirnea, Irnea, a kind of 
" goblet. Scaliger: ** From op- 
yeov, as representing the figure 
of a bird.” As”OpBoos, Imbris. 
«| Nonius reads cirnea. Whence 
it may be referred to xipyzo, to 
mix. As fr. xepáo, (same as 
xigváo,) PP. xexégarau, xéxgarau, 
18 xpaT?p. 

Hirrio, Irrio, | snarl like a 
dog. From the pronunciation 
of RR. Persius calls the R 
the * canina litera. Wachter 
notices Arabic herr. 

Hirsutus: See Appendix. 

Hirtus, shaggy, bairy. Contr. 
from Azrsutus. 

Hirudo, a leech. Fr. sipóm 
or eigóo, to draw, tug. From 
its drawing blood. Udo as in 
Testudo. H may be added as 
in Haurio. 

Hirundo, ints, a swallow, 


1 Some suppose that in Virg. Ecl. 8, 8, 
hircus means the corner of the eye. '* Ab 
oculis hircorum," says Forcellini, ** qui 
ardore libidinis, obliqué aspiciunt, oculis 
in angulos retortis." But Heyne and 
Forcellini prefer here the meaning of he- 
goat. Hircus never seems to be else- 
where used in this sense. Turton how- 
ever refers it in this sense to épxos, a 
hedge: ‘‘The corner of the eye being 
hedged in by the eyelids.” Some believe 
this to be the primary sense of hircus; 
and, in deducing from it the meaning of 
he-goat, reverse the reasoning given above 

Forcellini. Isaac Vossius refers to 
os (transp. Blpxos) in Hesychius, who 
however explains it of an ass. 
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Scaliger appears to have no: 
been mistaken, when he derived 
this word from the Greek ; 
though it is one of those which 
have cruelly suffered by change. 
The Greek is seasday, yeasdovos, 
transp. xsAédovos, whence chile- 
dinis, chilendinis, as N is added 
in spleNdeo, deNsus, taNgo, 
ciNcinnus, &c. Hence hilen- 
dinis, (as Xelp becomes Hir; 
Pe becomes IlIeu,) hilundinis, 
(as suggrUndia i. e. suggerUn- 
dia à sugger Endo, and as cata- 
pUlta from xataxEAtys,) and 
finally hirundinis, somewhat as 
coe Ruleus for ceeLuleus. 

Hisco, 1 gape. Fr. io, 


whence 4Aisco, as from siw is 





vicxo, wmimírxo, So Rubeo, 
Rubesco; &c. 

Hispidus, — 

Historia, history ; story. 'Ic- 
Topic. 


Histrio: See Appendix. 
Hiulcus, gapmg. Fr. hio, 
whence hiulus, hiulicus, as from 


Populus is Populicus. So Pe- 
to, Petulcus. 

Hoc: See Hic. 

Hodie, to day. For hoc die. 


Hoi, ah! Ol. 

Hólócaustum, a sacrifice, in 
which the victim was wholly 
burnt. ‘Odcxaucroy. 

Homo, hominis, aman. For 
humo, huminis, from humus, 
(the adjective is humanus,) the 
ground, from whence he came.* 





3 Lactantias: ‘‘ Corpus hominis ex 
humo factum: unde homo nomen acce- 
pit.” But Quintilian laughs: ‘‘ Quasi 
veró non omnibus animalibus eadem ori- 
go?" Yetmen were called Aporol and 
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We have sOboles for sUboles, 
and sOpor for sUpor. Or fr. 
xus, (whence xapóbe,) the 
ground; whence perhaps hu- 
mus also. Vossius states that 
the /Eolians said ergOro; for 
oteArs, Ovne for 'Ayzg : there- 
fore they might have changed 
Xxps Into »opós, whence homo 
would more uaturally spring. 
«| Or fr. xapos, taken in the 
sense of ** humus," which some 
derive from yapos. «| Al. from 
open Or yous, taken in the 
sense of óo;,, dust; being 
formed from »$w,.x&ywpai, as 
x05 fr. opm, x&yoa. ‘Tertullian 
has * homo cnoicus.” So in 
Genesis: ‘* Dust thou art." 


«| Al. from dn08, together. As 
man is a sociul being.’ 
Hómaoméria, likeness of 


parts. ‘“Opoiopegeia. 
Homuncio, a sorry mean fel- 
low. Fr. homo. 
Honesto, 1 make (honestum) 
honorable, dignify, adorn. 


Honestus, honorable,  re- 
spectable, noble; becoming, 
right, fit, graceful. Fr. Aonos. 


As Funus, Funestus. 

Honor, Honos, honor, re- 
apect, reverence, regard, esteem, 
worth, <A post of houor, office. 


@vyrol by the Greeks from their corrup- 
tible nature, thoagh that corruption is 
shared by all other animals. 

! Isaac Vossius says: '' Since it ap- 
pesrs that the ancients said hemonem 
[Priscian however reads homonem] for 

minem, it is likely that man was so 
called from his intellect. For Spey is 
skilled, and jyoctry is skill." But fuv 
and jiuocóry are skilled and a merely 

THROWING wea : fr. fos pp. 
des, to throw. 
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For onor (as H is. added in 
Haud and Haurio,) fr. cvae or 
évém,* óvà, to heap, augeo, accu- 
mulo, ingero. As Cicero uses 
the expression ‘‘ augeri honore 
aliquo.” From this | original 
meaning of évéw it happens that 
óyapuc) signifies not only to ad- 
vantage and to gratify, but to 
injure and abuse; i. e. to heap 
with good, or to heap with ill. 
So from this double meaning 
of àvéo, dveag is advantage, and 
dveitdog is reproach. Compare 
Onus, €«| Al. from óváo, óvo, 
Oyppi, to gratify. «| Al. from 
aves, /Eol. dvop, pretium. 

IH ónoro, l honor. Fr. honor, 
honoris. 

H dplomachus, a gladiator who 
fought with military arms. 'OxAc- 

ax os. 
"Hora, an hour, “pe. 

Horeum, pickle made in the 
spring from the tuony fish. 
"Neaioy.3 

Horda, tlie same as forda. 

Hordeum, barley. Fr. hor- 
dus, for horridus, bristly, rough. 
Caldus was said for Calidus, 
Ardus for Aridus. 

Hória: See Appendix. 

Horizon, the horizon. 'Opl- 
Cov. 

Hornótínus, the same as hor- 
nus; aud from it, as Diutinue 





2 *'Oyé£w seems nothing but vee, I heap, 
with O prefixed ; as from vócac is dvicow, 
fut. óvóte, whence Üvvt. So dvdw seems 
nothing but dw, I heap, whence vdooe, 
* properly," says Donnegan, **to heap 
up or pile;" and perhaps vais, a tem- 


e. 
- See Stephens Gr. Thes. in voc. 
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from Diu, Annotinus from An- 
nus. 

Hornus, of this year’s growth 
Fr. age, a season, and a year ;* 
whence apivis, (as ówdgm, dxw- 
givos,) horinus, hornus, of this 
season or year. Or fr. dpos, a 
year. 

Horologium, a sun-dial. ‘Ngo- 
Aoytoy. 

Horoscopo, 1 take the time 
of my nativity. ‘Aporxoxa. 

Horreo is said properly of 
things which stand erect or an 
end, which set up their bristles 
or are rough or prickly. Hence 
it is referred to things which 
from their hideous and dreadful 
nature set the hair an end. Vir- 
gil: '** Obstupui steteruntque 
come.” Ovid: ** Horrue- 
runtque come.” Hesiod: Tei- 
xes pba ¢piccovcw. Hence 
horreo, transferred to persons so 
affected, is to tremble or shud- 
der with fear. It is also to 
shudder with cold, which pro- 
duces the same effect. Horreo 
is fr. dpopa, (wppa,) pf. mid. of 
9pw, to stir up, raise up, rise ; 
or fr. ópópo, (0bpo,) which is 
the same as ope. Or. fr. dea, 
fut. opc, opp». Thus égfog, 
erect, is fr. dg, ópbyy. The H 
is addedas in Haurio, or is from 
the Greek; for from ¢pm are 
épu and Hortor. (J Al. from 
-63pade0, 1 fear; contracted to 
6p pew. 

Horreum, a barn, granary. 
Stephens: ** ‘Apeiov in Pandect. 
Grac. for Lat. horreum. Sui- 


! Donnegan in voc. 


3 "Opépe is in Donnegan. 
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das has it soft dpsiov, and ex- 
plains it rapeioy, i. e.a store- 
house." Donnegan: “‘Npeioy, 
a barn. From this is horreum.” 3 

Horridus, standing an end, 
rough; hideous, frightful. Fr. 
horreo. 

Horsum, hitherward. That 
is, hoc (huc) versum. 

Hortor, | excite, encourage, 
exhort. Fr. dgrac, (fr. dera pp. 
of dpw,) excited. 

orlus, a garden; pleasure- 
ground ; farm.* Fr. yogros, an 
enclosed place. «| Al. soft for 
horctus fr. égxris, (fr. épxw, pp. 
épxras and pxro:) hedged in, 
iuclosed. «| Al. for orchtus fr. 
Opyarog, (0pxrog,) a vineyard or 
garden. Al. from Germ. 
hort, a guard, protection. 

Hospes, itis, a stranger, so- 
journer, guest. For hespes, (as 
dEntes from o90yre; ; Ervum 
for Orvum,) fr. foros, Aol. £c- 
wiog (as for cTo^5 the ZEolians 
said oIIoAy, and classy for 
oTaéiov,) one at the hearth of 
another. In Herod. i, $5, Tig 
tov éxlorios Bol Eyfyso ; is traus- 
lated ** Quis tu es qui ad meos 
lares supplex te receperis?” 
fEschylus : " Eeri yap 9ópeoy. ixe- 
Tz; 00 avip xai bOjwoy Epeorios 
écoy.s 

Hospitium, the act of receiv- 





3 "Opeioy is fr. &pév, to take care of, 
preserve. ‘Opeioy seems to be fr. paz 
or fr. Spa, (i. e. Spa SévBpey,) the fruits 
of the season. 

4 * Habet etiam sensum oU aideloy 
yuvaxelov, ut et xixos.” F. 

5 Ainsworth refers Hostis to '' Celt. osb 
or osp." I know not whether (since Hos- 
tis was anciently a foreigner) this Celtic 
word has any connexion with kospes. 
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log (hospites) strangers ; a place 
for receiving straugers, a lodg- 
ing ; &c. 

Hostia, a victim, animal sacri- 
ficed. Fr. ó6voró;, sacrificed; 
whence hustia, (as the first syl- 
lable is dropped in Heu for 
Pheu, and in Hir for Chir) 
then Aostia, as fOllis for fUllis, 
spOrta for spUrta. (J Ovid 
refers it to hostis: ** Hostibus a 
domitis hostia nomen habet." ' 

Hostio, I requite, 

Hostis: See Appendix. 

Hostus: See Appendix. 

Hu, a sound mad? by any one 
perceiving a bad scent or smell. 
T 





Huc, hither. Fr. hoc, (as 
Illuc, Istuc,) which is so used. 
Virgil: ** Hoc tuuc. ignipotens 
caelo descendit ab alto.” 

Hui, an interjection of won- 
der. From the sound. ¥ Or 
fr. $e, which is so used; 
whence 4ós, hue. Compare 
Tui, Sui. 

Huic, dat. of hic. If hic was 
formerly hoc from xe or dye, it 
would make in the dative Aoic, 
as DominOI was the old form 
of DominI from Aóy42,, Ady Al. 
Then hoic became huic. ¥ Or 
huic is from axe, ax’, hoic. 

Hujus, of this. If hic was 
formerly hoc from éxe, ox’, or dye, 
&y, hoc might make hoctus, 
somewhat ag Alter, Alterius: 
then hocjus, like Ejus, Cujus: 
then hojus, and hujus, as Huc 
was said for Hoc. 


V AL from hostio, to strike; a word 
which Festus quotes from Ennius in this 
sense. Whence then is hostio? 
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Hümanus, pertaining to man 
or men. From homo, or allied 
to it. See Homo. Also, hu- 
mane, kind, courteous. That 
is, having a feeling for men, 
dircvipwres. Or, having the 
feelings of a man. Terence: 
* Homo sum, et nihil humanum 
a me alienum puto.” Also, 
learned, well-educated, polite. 
That is, sciens rerum Ahunmana- 
rum. Humaniores litere are 
applied to polite learning, as 
becoming and adorning a man, 
or as making men (humanos) 
courteous. Ovid: ** Ingenuas 
didicisse fideliter artes Emollit 
mores nec sinit esse feros." 

Hümecto, I moisten. That 
is, humidum facio. Perhaps 
ecto is acto from ago, actum, as 
Mitigo from Mitis and Ago. 

Hümérus, that part of the 
arm which lies between the 
shoulder and the elbow; the 
shoulder. Fr. pos, Hol. dpop, 
the shoulder; whence omerus, 
(Compare numERUS), home- 
rus, (as H is added in Haurto 
and Haud), and humerus, as 
$flpo;, fUris. GF Al. from 
Hebr. hamah, cubitus. 

" Hümi, on the ground, See 
Humus. 

Humidus, moist. Fr. humor. 

Hümilis, low (humi) on the 
ground, low. As yiapadrds, for 
xaparss, (as Meas, IITONs,) fr. 
x apa. 

Himo, L bury. Tego humo. 

H ümor, moisture, sap, &c.; 
any thing liquid, as water, 
blood, &c. Fr. xvpó, Aol. 
xupop, sap. Y Or fr. pas pp. 
of je, it rains; or of ue, which 
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Donnegan explams “to make 
wet." Donnegan: '*" ya, that 
which bas been  moistened. 
"Tuos, obsolete in Greek, exists 
in Let. humor." 

Humus, the ground. For 
chumus, chamus, (as vice versa 
xTvos, cAnis; and as cUlmus 
from xAdAapos; and as the 7Eo- 
lians said oToxes for oApxes,) fr. 
xapóc,! the ground, whence 
xapclev. GY Al. from pa: pp. 
of uw, to make wet. ‘ [taque 
humus est terra MADIDA et 1R- 
RIGATA," says Valckenaer.* 

Hunc, accus. of hic. For 
humc. Or from óyxs, Gx’, or 
Ovys, ovy , for honc. 

Hyacinthus, a hyacinth. ‘Ta- 
xivQoc. 

Hyades, the stars called Hy- 
ads. ‘Yates. 

Hyena, ahyena. "Taia. 

Hyalus, glass. "Yadros. 

Hybrida, a mongrel; of a 
mongrel breed. "7Bpis, sdos. 

Hydra, 2%  water-serpent. 
"Ppa. 

Hydraules, a player on a 
musical instrument which went 
by water. ‘Ypavans. 

Hydria, a ewer. ‘T8pia. 
Hydrops, a dropsy. "pap. 

J 


drus, a  water-serpent. 
" fepoc. 


Hyems: See Hiems. 
Hygéa, the Goddess of health. 
"Tysa. 


1 See Donnegan in Xayal. 

* Al. from xvpbs, considered as mean- 
ing earth dug up, from xóv. Thus Don- 
negan explains xurds, '' heaped up, as 
earth dug from trenches." Or from xoe- 
pds, (8s Npos, füris,) same as xayuea, 
earth dug up. 
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Hyle, subject-matter. "TA. 

Hymen, the God of marriage. 
"Tit. 

Hyménaus, marriage. "Tp- 
YQI0S. 

Hymns, ahymn. "Tuvog. 

yperbóréus, far northera, 

cold, wintry. “TwegBopeos. 

Hypocausta, a stove. ‘fx0- 
X&UCTOY. 

Hypocrites, a stage-player. 
"Taoxpiryc. 

Hypothéca, a pledge, deposit. 
"Jrrob5x3. 

Hyssopum, the herb hyssop. 
"Tecomov. 

Hystéricus, hysterical. "Tere- 


pixóc. 
Hystriculus, covered with 
hair. Fr. hystrix,  hystricis, 


whence hystrtcosus, hispidus. 
Hystrix, a porcupine."Terpi£. 


I, J. 


lacchus, Bacchus. "lIaxooc. 


Jaceo, 1lie down. ‘That is, 
jacio me. 
Jacto, I throw, cast. Fr. 


idc or iaw,? I throw, (whence 
i4AAm, ldwro*); perf. Taxa or 
laxa, whence a new verl$ jaxeo 
or idxo, (as Sedolxw fr. DeDoixa, 
weguxo fr. repuxa,5) whence Ja- 
co, (as 'Incots, Jesus,) Jacio. 
Compare Facio. Or ír. 


daw, [ send, (whertce its general 





3 "Ido is fr. fo, I send; as édo is fr. 


ew. 

4 As ydo, Pdradw; and as 8do, Sdsro. 
See Lennep in idAAw. So from ide, 
* remitto," is lalyw, idopa:. 

5 See Matthie Gr. Gr. $ 219, (4). 
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meaning, I let go, let be, “ per- 
mitto, dimitto,") perf. siaxa, 
whence zaco, jaco.' 

Jacto, I throw. Also, 1 
throw to and fro, toss. Fr. ja- 
cio, ;actum. 

acto me, I vaunt, boast. 
That is, 1 cast or toss myself 
about in a vaunting manner. 
Hence jacto simply is to boast 
of; as in Jacto genus, nomen, 
&c. Or here jacto is, | throw 
in a person's way, display os- 
tentatiously. 

Jactura, a loss sustained 
by throwing goods overboard 
in a storm. Hence any loss 
or damage. Fr. jacio, jac- 
tum. 

Jàcülor, Y throw (jaculum) 
a javelin. 

Jácülum, a javelin. Also, a 
casting-net. Also, a serpent 
which darts on passengers from 
trees. Fr. jacio. 

Jam, now. For tam (as 
Jesus from 'Iycods,) from is, ea, 
id. Jam, says Vossius, is a 
dissyllable in the ancient Come- 
dians : that is, it was pronounced 
tam. As we have plural 5i and 
iis, so iam appears to be an 
ancient form of eau. [am or 
eam 1s, * secundum eam horam 
aut diem aut tempestatem," as 
Unquam is for Secundum vwi- 
CAM boram ; and as Alias is for 
Secundum alias tempestates. 
Js is explained by Forcellini as 
not only that, éxeivos; but this, 
otros, and the same, auvrds. In 


1 Haigh: ‘‘From (à, an intensive 
particle ; and xóv, to pour out.” 
Étym: 
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the sense of ovros, Jam is “‘ In 
this lour." In the sense of 
atros, jam answers to Gr. atrixa 
and aurobsy and iZaíry;. «| Jones 
refers jam to the Hebrew Y M, 


which he pronounces jam. 
* From Hebr. jom. a day," says 
Haigh.’ 


Iambus, an iamb, a foot like 
iamb. "Iayfo;. 

Jana, the Moon. 
sion to Janus, the Sun. 

Janitor, a door-keeper. 
Janua. For januitor. 

lanthína, garments of a vio- 
let color. 'Iáv6iwa. 

Janua, a gate, door. From 
Janus, who presided over gates 
and entrances. Gloss. Philox- 
eni: “ Janus, Qupaiog  Osó;." 
Macrobius : * Apud Grecos 
Apollo colitur qui 6upaios voca- 
tur; eiusque aras unte FORES 
suas celebrant, ipsum exitüs et 
introitüs demonstrantes poteu- 
tem. ldem Apollo apud illos 
et 'Ayus)g nuncupatur, quasi 
viis (vias &yusds appellant) pre- 
positus urbanis. Sed apud nos 
Janum omnibus presse januis 
nomen ostendit, quod simile 
Ovpaie ; nam et cum CLAVI ac 
virga figuratur; quasi omnium 
et PORTARUM custos et rector 
viarum." 

Januarius, January. From 
Janus, (as from Februo is Fe- 
bruarius) to whom this month 


In allu- 


Fr. 





2 ** From fo, 1 go. So as properly to 
belong to one who is unwilling to delay 
his going. So Ilicet, for Ire licet, is im- 
mediately," C. Scaliger. “Je, 
Germ. Jw, Goth. The Latins say jam 
with a final increase." W. 

25 


ao 
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was dedicated. Ovid: “ Pri- 
mus ut est Jani mensis.”"'o 

Janus, the same as Apollo 
or the Sun. For Zanus (as Zó- 
yov, Jugum,) from Zày, Jupiter." 
Jamieson: ** Janus is said to be 
the Jon of the Scandinavians, 
one of the names of Jupiter, 
which is given to the sun, as 
signifying that he is the father of 
the year, and of beaven and 
earth. Thesun was worshipped 
by the Trojans under the name 
of Jona, as appears from one of 
Gruter’s Inscriptions.” ¥ AI. 
for Janus from iw, to go. From 
the procession or motion of the 
sun. ‘Thus ros, a year, is from 
éras pp. of gw, to go. Ovid: 
* EuNT ANNI more flueatis 
aque.” Anus, as in Humanus, 
and perhaps Vulcanus. 

Tapyx, ygis,a wind blowing 
from the west to the east. 
From the Japyges, the inhabi- 
tants of a part of Apulia. 

Taspis, a jasper. “Iacmis. 

Ibex, a kind of wild goat. 
Forcellini puts down iBv£, as the 
synonymous term in Greek. 
Stepheus does not give this 
meaning to 78u£, though it may 
have existed in this sense, as 
coming from iów or ifucsco, to 
strike, and so butt. 

Ibi, there. For abu, ibu', 
ibus, old abl. pl. of as, and used 
by Plautus ; as Hic, Hibus; 
Qui, Quibus. That is, in iis 


! * A Celtic word, if it be not derived . 


from Janus. In Armoric ‘ mis jenver,’ 
i.e. the month of cold air ; from jen, cold, 
acr, air." W. 

2 Donnegan in Zdy. 
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locis, in zs rebus. €] Or :bi is 
in the singular, like 'l'ib;. 

Ibis, the ibis. "Iis. 

Ibiscum : See Hibiscum. 

Ichneumon, the Egyptian rat. 
"Eeveopov. 

Ico, I strike, hit. From a 
verb eixo formed from elxa pf. 
of £o, tus, I smite. The as- 
pirate dropt as in Ulcus from 
"Eaxos. Indeed the aspirate is 
dropt even in the Greek verb, 
as appears from ids, a dart; 
from i&AAc, iawrw, &c. «T Or 
fr. iaxw, whence Jacio, which 
see.? 


Icon, an image. Eixay. 


Ictéricus, jaundiced. — 'Ixre- 
pixóg. 

Ictus, a stroke. Fr. tco, ic- 
tum. 


Id, neuter of is, and formed 
from it. We have llle, IlluD ; 
Qui, QuoD. J Al. from the 
north. Jamieson: ** To Lat. id 
correspond Meso-Goth. ta, 
Anglo-Sax. hit, Icel. hit, hid, 
Franc. hit, it, Belg. het, Engl. 
wt, Scot. hit.” 

Idcirco, on that account. 
Circa is about, concerning. As 
we say To talk aBouT a thing. 
So Gr. azo} aud aegi are used. 

Idéa, an idea, notion. 'I3éa. 

Idem, the same. For isdem 
and iddem. Dem being a post- 
fix, as in ‘T'antundem, Pridem. 

Identidem, now and then, at 
intervals. For zdemtidem, tdem 
itidem. «| Al. for idem et idem. 
Or item et item, for itemtitem. 


3 Haigh: *'' Fr. ali for alxife, to beat 
with stripes.” 
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Ideo, on that account. That 
is, Id ed spectat, evenit, evadit. 
* Humanus es, :deo non ti- 
meo :” that is, ** Humanus es 
—id ed evadit—non timeo." 
q Or eo is, on that account; 
aud id depends on the sentence. 
Thus, when Cicero says, “ Fra- 
ter es; eo vereor," we may in- 
troduce id: ** Frater es; id eo 
vereor facere," So again, “ Non 
eo dico, quo mihi veniat in. du- 
bium tua fides," we may say, 
* Non :d eo dico," &c. As 
Plautus supplies Hoc: ‘ Non 
EO HOC dico, quin que vis fa- 
ciam lubens." 

Idiota, simple, illiterate, ig- 
norant. "'IUry;. 

Idiotismus, a mode of ex- 
pression peculiar to a language. 
"rw pos. 

Idololatres, an idolater. 
SeoAoAaT ps. 

Idolothytum, a sacrifice to 
idols, Eismadburoy. 

Idolum, an image or repre- 
sentation. EidmAoy. 

Idoneus, fit, meet, proper, 
suitable; fit for the purpose, 
sufficient. Fr. eid, whence eido- 
peas, to seem; whence idoneus, 
seemly. Shakspeare: ‘1 am 
a woman, lacking wit To make 
a SEEMLY answer to such per- 
sons." ‘That is, as Johnson ex- 
plains it, * decent, becoming, 
proper, fit.” Neus, asin Subi- 
taneus, Consentaneus. €«[ Al. 
from Riv, proper, peculiar. | 
** From Chald. my time, oppor- 
tunity.” V. 

Idus, iduum, the ides of a 
month. Fr. iduo, | sever. (See 
Vidua.) Horace: “ Idus tibi 


Ei- 
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sunt agende, Qui dies mensem 
Veneris marine FiNDiT Apri- 
lem." «[ Jamieson: ** Vere- 
lius derives it from Goth. ida, 
negotium diligenter urgere; zdta, 
diligentia; whence our old 
Scottish adjective ident, dili- 
gent, industrious, At this time 
the Romans gathered in the 
money which had been lent 
out.” 

Idyllium: See Edyllium. 

Jécur, the liver. Fr. jxap, 
JEol. jxap, whence hecar, hecur, 

Jecur or gecur, as Twvos and »ylyyog 
are the same, and as perhaps 
Gibbus is from $88ó;. G and 
J are much the same, as in 
English Garden, French Jordiu. 
Hierosolyma becomes Jerusa- 
lem. Genitive jecinoris, some- 
what as Iter, Jtineris. «| ** From 
Hebr. jaker." 'Tt. 

Jejunus, 

Jento, I breakfast. Fr. je- 
Junus, whence jejunito, I am 
hungry and therefore break my 
fast. Hence jetunito, Jenito, 

Jento. Jento is applied speci- 
fically like our Breakfast. 

Igitur, therefore. From si 
yet dp, igetar, igitur. If such 
be then the case. T" for te. 

Ignarus, iguorant. For in- 
gnarus. 

Ignavus, idle. 
vus. 

Ignis, fire. Fr. imos, a stove, 
furnace; Z/Eol. ixyvds, whence 
icuis, ignis, as xó Kvog, cyGnus, 
We have ‘a furnace of fire" in 
the New Testament. «| Haigh: 
** From afy2x, brightness, splen- 
dor." That is, as for 540oy the 
JEolians said 4Néoy, so for aiy.43 





For in-gna- 
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they ‘might have said aiyNn, 
whence  aigmis, ignis. Or 
from a word aiyAnis, shining ; 
whence aiyvos, ignis. «| Al. for 
ingenis fr. ingeno, ingenui ; but 
with little meaning. 

- [gnstabülum, .wood rubbed 
with wood to kindle (ignem) 
fire. 

Ignobilis, unknown, low, 
mean. For in-gnobilis. Gno- 
bilisis the same as nobilis, from 
gnosco as nobilis from nosco. 

Ignomínia, disgrace, igno- 
miny. For in-gnominia, the 
deprivation of a good name. 
Gnomen is the same as nomen, 
as Gnobilis in Ignobilis is the 
same as Nobilis. 

Ignoro, Lam ignorant of. Fr. 
ignarus. See Gnarus. 

Ignosco, Y overlook, forgive, 
spare. For in-gnosco, 1 do not 
know, I determine to know no- 
thing of what has passed. We 
say, ** Forgive and forget." 

Ileus, a twisting of the small 
gut. Ele. 

Ilex: See Appendix. 

Ilia, the flank where the 
small guts are. Fr. siAéw, I roll. 
From their convolutions. 

Ificet, you may go. For tre 
licet. Compare Videlicet. Also, 
instantly. ‘ In dismissing the 
Senate and on other occasions 
the public crier hollowed out, 
Ilicet, as * Actum est’ was said 
at the end of the sacrifices. 
Hence, since the assembly in- 
stantly dissolved after this notice, 
ilicet was used for, instantly." F. 

Ilithyia, Diana. Elasiiuia. 

Tile: See Ollus. 

Iilécébre, allurements. Fr. 
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inlacio, illecto, whence sllectus. 
So Verto, Vertebre. 

Illex, silicis, a decoy-bird. 
Fr. elicto. 

Illico, in that place, ://oco, in 
hoc /oto. Also, instantly. That 
is, ou the spot, without changing 
place; like adrixa, i.e. &v te 
aita tom.  '' Quasi in eo loco, . 
ubi res agitata, statim fiat." F. 
Souewhat similarly dj ele, (as 
he was,) is used by the Greeks 
for immediately. 

lilido, 1 dash against. Fr. 
ledo. See Collido. | Al. from 
Aléos, a stone. I come (in) 
against (Alloy) a stone. 

Illustris, clear, bright; con- 
spicuous, manifest, famous. Fr. 
luceo, lucsi, lucsum, whence 
lucstrum, (as Rado, Rasum, 
Rastrum,) for softness lustrum. 
q Al. from /ustro, to purify. 
** Puto lumini /ustrationem tri- 
bui, quia tenebrz polluere men- 
tes credebantur." V. In Vir- 
gil: “ Postera Phebeá /ustra- 
bat lampade terras Aurora,” 
Forcellini translates Justrabat 
‘‘ enlightened: " yet this sense 
is not a necessary one. {J For- 
cellini expleins /ustro ** observo, 
circumquaque aspicio.". Shall 
we say that hence ¢lustris is, 
clearly surveyed, open to view, 
manifest ? 

Illüvies, filth, dirt. Fr. el- 
luo, as being washed away. 
Or in here is, not. ‘ Sordes 
NON lote in corpore animalis." 
F. See Alluvies, Diluvies, 
Colluvies. 

Im, him. Fr. 4s. As Du- 
ruS, duruM. 

Imaginor, I picture in my 
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mind (imaginem) an image, I 
fancy, imagine. 
Imago, an image, figure, re- 
resentation. For smitago fr. 
tmitor. As Voro, Vorago. «| Al. 
from elypa, transp. eluey. Or 
fr. elypa, whence igmago, ima- 


Imbécillis, weak, feeble. 
That is, resting (in bacillum) on 
a stick. «| Or for ?imvecillis 
from vacillo. Here in is much. 

Imber, imbris, a shower. Fr. 
ouBeos. As Ille for Olle. 

Inbrer, a gutter-tile for car- 
rying off (imbres) showers. 

Imbricatus, crooked (more 
tmbricts) like a gutter-tile, laid 
above one another or sticking 
together like tiles. 

Imbulbite, Y bedung. Fr. 
Beapirov, dung. 

Imbuo, l steep, soak, moisten. 
* Buw, buo, is, I fill, Pleo; 
whence lufgóo, imbuo, is lm- 
pleo. But the Latins used ém- 
buo in a confined sense, for Im- 
pleo liquore." V. 

Imito, Imitor, | imitate. Fr. 
epa, ehyparos, a representa- 
tion; whence eiypardw, elypa- 
ta, (orato, igmito, (as pay Ava, 
machina) for softness inito, as 
Pümilus for PuGmilus, Sti- 
mulus for StiGmulus. See 
Imago." 

Immans: See Appendix. 

Immensus, immeasurable, im- 
mense. Fr. metior, mensus. 

Emmineo, 1 hang over. Fr. 


! Al. from dude, T liken; pp. Sporas, 
whence a verb óuoráe, óuor9. Hence 
tmito, as"Oufpos, Imbris. q Haigh says: 


* Prom fua, Txaros, a garment.” Why? 
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mineo. «| Al. for immaneo, 1 
remain upon or over, 

Immo or Imo, nay, yes, yes 
rather. Scheller: ** /mo seems 
to come from imus, the low- 
est, as Certo, Tuto, from Cer- 
tus, Tutus. That is, in imo, 
on the ground, fixed, certain. 
Whence it means, yes.” As 
gumedoy is firmly. 1n this way, imo 
I. e. ammo may be made up of 
in imo, inmo. Or M may be 
doubled, as imo is put for inf- 
mo,inmo, immo. Vossius : ** For 
?mo i.e. postremo loco. That 
js, Lastly I add tbis which is 
more, Cicero: ‘ Hic tamen 
vivit, Vivit? | Imo verd etiam 
in senatum venit, Or imo is 
the same as Prorsus. Quis," 
adds Vossius, ** que ima, 
etiam intima esse solent." But 
Scheide more to the purpose 
compares ?mo to the French 
‘‘an contraire," supposing ino 
to refer to a thing reversed and 
so contrary. For Ex mo. 
Thus in Terence: '* Paucis te 
volo—Dictum puta: nempe 
ut curentur recté hec.—Jmmo 
aliud." Immo aliud is funditüs 
aliud. So Donnegan trenslates 
dpny, (from aipo, Xpras,) '* lifted 
up,—from top to bottom,—ut- 
terl y." 

Immilo, 1 sacrifice. That 
is, I sprinkle (molam) a salted 
cake (?x) upon a victim. ‘ The 
ancients either offered the cake 
alone, or sprinkled victims with 
i.” F. 

Immünis, free from a public 
office, burden, or charge. Free 
from, generally. From in and 
munus. 9 
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Impactus, against. 
See Impingo. 

Impédimentum, a hindrance. 
Fr. impedio. 

Impédio, 1 hinder. Fr. in 
and pedes. That is, I throw 
anything against the feet of ano- 
ther, and hinder his progress. 
So Gr. éprobito. 

Impédo, I support. ' Epme30o, 
épumeoco. 

Impendio, very greatly. See 
Impense. 

Impendo, 1 lay out money 
upon.  Pendo is to pay. 

Impensa, expense, cost. Fr. 
impendo, impensum. 

Inpensó, at great charge or 
cost. At great cost of labor 
and pains, earnestly, greatly, as 
Magnopere from Magno-opere. 
See Impensa. 

Impérator, a commander-in- 
chief of an army. Fr. impero, 
imperatum. Hence Julius Ce- 
sar was styled Imperator or 
Emperor. 

Impériosus, possessed (impe 
fii) of command; and of su- 
preme command, tyrannical. 

Impérito, | command. 
impero. As Halo, Halitus. 

Impéro, I command, order. 
Fr. paro. Paro is w set in 
order, dispose, arrange, and 
hence, like racow, seems to be 
used for ordering and command- 
ing. Downegan: “ Tácco, to 
place or put in order-—to order, 
command or decree.” ‘Thus 
Johnson explains To Order: 
* 'To regulate, to adjust, to 
Manage—to procure—to  dis- 
pose fitly—to direct, to com- 
mand.” 


Fr. 
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Impertio, 1 impart. That 
is, | give (partem) a part. 

Impétibilis, not to be suffer- 
ed. Fr. patior. 

Impétigo, a kind of eruption 
on the skin. Quód empetit cu- 
tem.  Às Orior, Origo. 

Impéto, 1 assad. That is, 
peto in, I aim at. 

Impétro, l accomplish ; ac- 
complish the object of a request, 
obtain by request. 

Impétus, an assault, or fury 
with which we assault. Fr. im- 
peto. 

Impilha, woollen socks. ’Ep- 
mi^ua. 

Impingo, I jam,.dash one 
thing against another. Fr. pan- 
go I fasten, make fast. Plautus 

as *! impingere alicui compe- 


des. 

Implago, l ensnare. In pla- 
gas conjicio. 

Impleo, I fill. Fr. waéo, 


whence (from a. 1. p. &xAfyy) 
«Ajo. So Repleo, Compleo. 

Imploro, I call upon with 
weeping, beseech with tears; 
beseech. Fr. ploro. 

Implüvium, a place open at 
top in the middle of a Roman 
house, (#7) into which ( pluvia) 
the rain fell. 

Impono, T impose upon, de- 
ceive. "That is, ?mpono fraudem, 
fallaciam, alicui. We say, To 
put upon. 

Importunus, who without dis- 
tinction of times, places or per- 
sons, is troublesome to others, 
and suffers tliem no more to be 
at rest than a sea which lacks 
(portum) a harbor. Importu- 
nate. "l'roublesome, grievous. 
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Unseasonable, inconvenient. Incassum, in vain. Fr. cas- 
** Importunissime libidines" in sus. 
Cicero are desires which are  Jncedo, I go against or to- 
perpetually soliciting us to yield wards. See cedo. 


to them, outrageous. Impor- 
tunus is also restless, uneasy, 
not placid, peevish, surly. It is 
also, outrageous in one's de- 
mands, arbitrary, tyrannical. 

Impos, impótis, baving no 
power over. See Compos. 

Inpostor, an impostor. Fr. 
impono (which see), impositum, 
tmpostum. 

Imprécor, l pray for ill to 
fall on another. 

Impüne, with impunity, that 
is, without punishment. See 
punto. 

Impüto, 1 count, reckon, 
compute; I put to the account 
of, lay the blame on. See puto 
and computo. 

Imus, the lowest. For infi- 
mus, tnmus. 

In, in, into. 'E». 

In—, not, as in [nzqualis. 
FromGoth.zn—, says Jamieson.’ 
* Goth. Anglo-Sax. Franc. and 
Dutch un, Belg. on, Welsh an." 
W. So our wn—. J¥ If not 
from the north, 12 may be from 
m—, transp. en, in, as from ' Ey 
is In. But hardly from à»—, 
as has been proposed. 

Ina, a vein. Fr. 4s, yog. 

Inanis, empty, voa. Fr. 
isda, to empty. Hence inais, 
inanis, as oaos,saNus. ¥ Al. 
from the infinitive iva. 

Incanto, lenchant. That is, 
cantando duco n aut ad. 


! Hermes Scyth. p. 50, 


Incendo, lset fire to, burn. 
From cando, as Accendo. See 
Candeo. 

Incentivus, which incites. A 
military word. Fr. incano, in- 
cantum, ‘* Quia incentione tu- 
barum milites ad pugnandum 
incitantur.” F. Or, as In- 
tendo makes IntenTum, incendo 
might make incen Tum, whence 
incentivus, That is, inflaming, 
accendens. 

Inceptum, a beginning. Fr. 
$ncipio, inceptum. 

Incesso, T go against. Fr, 
incedo, incedsum, incessum. 

Incessus, a going towards. 
Fr. incedo, incessum. 

Incesto, 1 pollute, defile. Fr. 
tncestus. 

Incestus, impure, polluted, 
incestuous. Fr. castus. 

Inchoo: See Appendix. 

Inciens, tis: See Appendix. 

Incile, a kind of ditch or 
trench for carrying off water; a 
kennel or canal. For :ncidile 
fr. encido, I cut. €«| Al. fr. 
incio, I rouse or call into; me- 
taphorically applied to water 
turned off. As Cubo, Cubile. 

Incilo: See Appendix. 

Incipio, I begin. Fr. capio. 
I take in band. 

Incitus. | Adincitas redactus, 
i. e. calces, means, reduced to 
the last straits. From in, not; 
citus, moved. ‘That is, im- 
moveable, fixed. In allusion to 
a draught-board, where the men 
are brought to a point beyond 
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which they cannot be moved 
without losing the game. 

Incljtus, renowned. Fr. xav- 
sos, much heard of; whence 
KyxAvrogs. Or tr is the Roman 
prefix. 
^. Incdla, an inhabitant. Fr. 
colo, 1 inhabit. 

Incdlumis, safe. See Colu- 
mis. 

Incommata, notches for mark- 
ing feet and inches, made on an 
instrument for ascertaining the 
height of soldiers, "’Eyxoppare. 

Inconsultus, imprudent. Fr. 
consulo, consultum. | ** Qui con- 
silio non utitur." F. 

Incrémentum, an increase, 
Fr. incresco, increvi, whence in- 
crevimentum, incrementum. 

Incrépo, | make a noise at, 
upbraid. Fr. crepo. 

Incübo, Incábus, the night- 
mare. As (incubans) lying on 
persons in sleep. 

Inculco, Iinculcate, Fr. calco. 
Properly, I tread or ram in by 
treading, 

Incus, incidis, an anvil, On 
which smiths (incudunt) forge 
iron. 

Incuso, I charge (causam) 
blame to. See Accuso. 

Indago, I trace out as hun- 
ters do; I investigate. For 
induago, from indu, within ; and 
ago. That is, l drive wild 
beasts from their lurking places 
into nets ready to entrap them. 
Or D is put in, as in Indigeo. 
q Al. from inde and ago. 
Scaliger: ** Quia inde, i. e. ex 
loco suo, agimus qus vena- 
mur.” 

Indago, a 


series of nets 
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placed round a wood or forest 
(tndagere) to drive wild beasts 
iuto and so catch them. Heuce 
also, a chain of  fortifica- 
tions. The A may be long 
from indeago. Vossius refers 
indago to indago, as: *' Non 
quidem ut feras tndaget, sed at 
capiat indagatas." Indago is 
also a diligent search or enquiry, 
from indago. | 

Inde, from that place, from 
that time. That is, de eo loco 
in quo quid sit. Or, de eo 
tempore zm quo quid fiat. €[ 
Or fr. &ósy, ev9@, whence ende, 
(as O«o;, Deus), inde, as 'Ev, In. 
Or fr. ivbevde, dvde. 

Iudez, indicis, one who shows 
or discovers; a sign or mark ; 
au index, summary of a work, 
as showing what it embraces. 
Fr. indico. 

Indicativus modus, the in- 
dicative mood. Fr. indico, in- 
dicatum. Black: *'* A certain 
modification of a veib, showing 
either the time present, past, or 
future, and asserting what we 
think certain: and therefore 
sometimes called the DECLa- 
RATIVE mood.”  Scbeller: 
* When one merely shows or 
says that a person does some- 
thing, or that something is 
done to him, or that he will 
do or suffer something, it is 
the indicative or narrative 
mode.” | | 

Indicium, a discovery ; mark, © 
sign. As made by an index, 
indicis. 

Indico, as, I show, discover, 
disclose. Fr. dico, I say, tell. 
As Educo, as, from Diico. 
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«| Or from évdexe, (i. e. ivdeixe,") 
1 show. Hence indeco, indico, 
as dyEpos, animus. 

Indictio, a tax (indictum) ap- 
pointed and imposed. 

Indidem, from the same 
place, from thence also. For 
anditem from inde item. Livy: 
** Falsi testes, falsa ‘signa ex 
efdem officiná exibant ; venena 
indidem intestineque — cedes." 
q Al. from inde idem. The 
exact meaning of indidem it 
seems difficult to ascertain. 

Indiff érens, not very curious 
or nice. That is, to whom 
one thing differs little from ano- 
ther. Also, neither good nor 
bad. ‘That is, one between 
whose good or bad conduct the 
difference is not great one way 
or the other. 

Indigéna, a native of a place. 
For indugena, fr. indu, in, and 
geno, genui. — Genitus in loco. 

Indigeo, I want, need. For 
inigeo, inegeo. D added for 
softness. Somewhat as in pro- 


eo. 

Indiges, Indigétis, a man 
worshipped as a God after 
death. Fr. indigeto or indigito, 
to invoke. €[ Or indiges is for 
indages, from inde (as in. [ndi- 

ena} and ago. "That is, qui tn 
oco aliquo agit seu habitat. 
Called in Greek tyxweis or iv- 
rémws. «| Al. for indices, fr. 
indico, considered the same as 
dedico, to consecrate.” 


! Herodotus in his opening has drd8efis 
and dro8exOévra in the sense of àxóbedis 
and àsobeix0brra. 

® Al. for indigenes, contracted to indi- 

Etym. 
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Indigéto, Indigito: See Áp- 


pendix. 

Indigitamenta, a work of the 
priests containing the names 
-of the Gods aud the rites and 
modes (indigitandi) of invoking 
them. See Indigeto. «| Al. 
from digitus, whence indigito, 
to point out with my finger, 
point out, show, explain. 

Indignor, 1 disdain, am of. 
fended or incensed witb, am in- 
dignant. Indtgnam rem censeo. 

Indipiscor, 1 get. For im 
piscor, as Indigeo for Inigeo. 
See Adipiscor. | 

Indóles, natural disposition 
or abilities. For inoles (as In- 
digeo for Inigeo) fr. tuoleo, en- 
olesco, to implant. ‘The disposi- 
tion, &c. implanted by nature. 
Gellius : ** Natura induit nobis 
inolevitque amorem nostri et 
caritatem." 

Indu, within. Fr. ivdoi, whence 
endu, as from «Olvj is pUnio. 
Or fr. tov, do. But the 
reading of indu is not certainly 
established, and indo is perhaps 
the correct reading. 

Inducie : See lodutiz. 

Inducila, a kind of under-gar- 
ment worn by women. Fr.induo. 

Indulgeo, Y allow, indulge, 
gratify. Soft for indurgeo, 
(as pilgrim is for piRgrim 
from peRegrinus, and as 
Germ. baLbier for baHbier 
from baRba,) from in and ur- 
geo, as Indigeo for Inegeo. In 
in this case is negative. ‘‘ Nam 





ges, from inde and geno, genui. As being 

the native God of a place. But the ge- 

nitive would be indigenis, not indigetis. 
2c 
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qui zndulgens est, NON urget 
aut severé exigit, sed remittit 
facile et condonat." F. €«| Al. 
for indalgeo, (as 1nsalto, Insul- 
to,) I am not cold to, 1 do not 
treat a request with coldness 
and indifference. Seneca: ‘‘ Ju- 
lius et amicitià Tiberii notus et 
FRIGORE." Horace: * Metuo 
ne quis amicus Fricore te fe- 
rat." €] Al. for zndulceo fr. 
dulcis, Tracto more dulci.' 

Induo, | put on. ’Evdve. 

Indusium, a garment worn 
next to the skin. For sntusium 
fr. intus. «| Or from taduo. 
But this seems hardly particular 
enough. 

Industria, industry. — Hill : 
‘© Industrius, .with which. the 
Greek $sAdmoves corresponds, is 
derived by Festus from indos- 
truo, contracted to tnstruo: 
and signifies a steady and con- 
siderate improvement of some 
talent or advantage given us by 
nature." Instruo is to build up, 
and may mean to put together, 
establish, improve, in opposition 
to destruo, to destroy.  Indus- 
tria then will be that talent by 
which znstruimus mentem doc- 
trinà aut znstruimus 1. e. am- 
plificamus res. Persius: “ Rem 
struere exoptas." The words 
of Festus are: ** Industrium, 
quasi qui quicquid ageret, intro 
strueret et studeret domi.” Fes- 
tus seems to understand indu 
here to be equivalent to Intus, 
or Domi, But ?ndu may mean 





! Al. from évBouredw ; pf. éybebodA ev- 
xa, éy0oUAxa, whence éydovAKéw, indul- 
ceo. 
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In, that is, Valde, as in. Indu- 
perator. — Dacier explains in- 
dustrium thus: ‘ Laboriosum, 
qui semper aliquid struit, id est, 
agit.” «| Al. for inustria (D 
added as in Indigeo) fr. tnuro, 
inustum. Qudd writ labore. 
Livy: ** /Etolos propter pauci- 
tatem dies noctesque AssiDUO 
LABORE trente." «| Or may 
industrius be put for sa- 
dustarius from industo, 1. e. 
insto, as Induperans for lmpe- 
rans? Instantta is explained 
by Forcellini ‘‘ sedulitas, assi- 
duitas.”” 

Indutie, Inducie, a truce. 
Fr. indu, within, and otium, ease 
or peace. Otium inter arma. 
«| Scheller : ** Perhaps it comes 
from ducere bellum, to lengthen 
out, carry on, war. Then in- 
ducia is the not lengthening out 
war, the cessation of it for & 
time, a truce. Now a truce 
among the ancients in early 
times was a kind of peace or 
suspension of hostilities for many 
years." 

Indüvie, apparel put on. Fr. 
induo. As Exuvie. 
Inédia, hunger. 

edo, I eat. 

Ineptia, fooleries, trifles. Fr. 
ineptus. 

Ineptus, unsuitable to the 
time and .circumstance, unfit, 
absurd, foolish. Non apéus. 

Iners, inactive, indolent. Qui 
nullam artem exercet. Luci- 
lius: ** Iners, ars in quo NON 
erit ulla." 


Fr. in, not; 





2 Al. for indursiria, fr. indurgeo, tr- 
dureum. That is, valde urgeo opus. 
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Inertia, idleness. — l'r. tners, 
snertis. 

Infandus, not to be expressed, 
inexpressibly bad. From for, 
faris, part. fandus. 

Infans, an infant. Fr. for, 
fans. One who cannot speak. 
Homer: Nga Téxva. 

Infecius, unwrought; dyed. 
See Inficio. 

Iufensus, angry, enraged, bos- 
tile. See Offensus. 

Inféri, the Gods below, the 
Shades. Fr. egos, %Fepos, 
€ Al. for inferi Dei, from in- 
ferus. 

Inférie, sacrifices to the (in- 
feri) infernal Deities or to the 
shades of departed friends. 

Inférium vinum.  ** Colligas 
énferium universé dictum, quod 
Jovi inferretur." F. 

Infernus, below, Fr. inferus, 
whence inferinus. So Supernus. 

Inférus, which is below, be- 
neath, As pertaining to the 
inferi. J * I believe it to be 
called from infero, so as to sig- 
nify xaTaxÜovi;, because the 
dead (tuferuntur terre) are 
committed to the earth." V. 
Then inferi are Dii inferi. 

Infesto, I annoy, molest. 
Infestus sum iu. 

Infestus, hostile to, hateful or 
vexatious towards. From fes- 
tus, merry, lively, pleasant. "l'hat 
is, unpleasant, disagreeable, 
troublesome. 4 Al. frow fastus, 
pride, contumely. Contumeli- 
osus in.' 

Inficie : See Infitias. 


! Gellius deduces it from festino: 
«© Nam qui instat alicui, eumque prope- 
rans urget, et opprimere studet festinat- 
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Inficio, 1 stain, dye; l1 cor- 
rupt. 4n is negative: | undo, 
spoil, corrupt; and hence, l 
stain. Forcellini explains Ma- 
cula ** quicquid alicujus rei pro- 
prium colorem inficit et con- 
RUMPIT." 4 Others consider 
inficio to mean, I work in. = 1», 
l1. e. intus. ** Color enim indi- 
tus se immittit et intro.  perva- 
dit." F. 

Infimus, lowest. For infer- 
rimus fr, tnferus. 

Infinitwus modus, the iu- 
finitive mood. Black: “ It 
does not denote any precise 
time, nor does it determine the 
number or person, but expresses 
things in a loose manner, as ‘T’o 
teach.” Yet the time is often 
precise, as is manifest from the 
difference of Vivere, Vinxisse, 
Victurum esse or fuisse. Schel- 
ler: ‘ The infinitive is the 
undefined mode; since, AT 
TIMES, it is not connected with 
a person. As ‘ Discere est dul- 
ce, To learn is sweet; where 
it is not defined who learns. 
Yet this mode is often defined. 
As ‘Soleoscribere,’ I am wont 
to write. And still more defi- 
nitely, when the accusative of 
the subject accompanies it, as 
* Audio patrem vivere,’ I hear 
that my father lives.” 

Infit, he begins; he begins 
to say, he speaks. As opposed 
to defit, he fails, leaves off. 

Infitias ire, i. e. ire ad tnfi- 
tias, to go to deny, to deny. 
See Infitior. 

E 
que, is infestus dicitur." Rather from 


the word which produced festino, and 
festim also whence confestim. 
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Infitior, Inficior, l deny. 
For infateor, non fateor. «| Or 
for infacior from in-facio, non 
facio. ‘* Quasi quis aiat, se 
NON fecisse." F. Compare 
Nego from Ne-ago. 

Infra, below. For infera, 
i. e. 1nferá parte. So Supra. 

Infrunitus, silly. Fr. fruni- 
or. As wanting common sense, 
and not knowing how rightly to 
enjoy things. 

Infüla, a fillet, turban, gar- 
land. For infi/a, (as reclpero, 
recUpero; bidlum, bidUum,) 
from filum, a thread. Festus: 
** [nfule sunt filamenta lanea." 
Vossius : ** Infule ab infilando.”’ 
So Fillet is from filum. But the 
I in filum is long ? Yet we have 
Dejéro and Pejéro from Juro. 
q Al. for imfula (as siNciput 
for siMciput) fr. 4«$óo, whence 
éxguus, to cling to, fasten upon. 

Ingéniosus, endued with good 
natural talents. Fr. ingenium. 

Ingéntum, natural disposition 
or capacity. Fr. tugeno, inge- 
nut, Vis natura ingenita. 

Ingens, great, large. Fr. 
gens. Festus: ''Quia gens 
populi est magnitudo, ingentem 
significat valde magnum."  Vir- 
gil has ** Ingentes PoPULos." 
Dacier: ** Quod in gentem suf- 
ficiat.” That is, as much as 
would do for a whole mation. 
Compare Oppidó, much, from 
Oppidum. GF Al. for incens. 
So great (ut NON possit censeri) 
that it caunot be reckoned. 

Ingénuus, native, natural. Fr. 
tngeno, ingenui. Also, lawfully 
begotten, as Gr. yvyows fr. yev- 
van, ywaw, yvjce. Hence free 
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born, free from one's birth ; and 
so, like or becoming a free-born 
person, liberal, candid. 

Inglucvies, the craw or crop 
of a bird; the gullet or swallow ; 
gluttony. From a verb gluo, 
formed from yAvfw, to swallow, 
whence Glutio. Then englu- 
vies, like Alluo, Alluvies. «| Al. 
from inglutio, 1nglutivi, inglu- 
tivies, ingluvies. J Al. for in- 
gulies, from gula; whence in- 
giuies, ingluvies. Or for ingu- 
uvies. 

Ingruo, I fall violently on, 
assail, Properly, as cranes, 
which fly in a large band and 
with a great noise. Fr. grus, 
gruis. See Congruo. Milton: 
** That small infantry, warr'd 
on by cranes." «| Al. soft for 
inruo. 

Inguen, the gro.  * Ab 
&yxvov, quia ibi in sexu sequiori 
est xvoroxia, Aut ab iv et yor), 
semen. Aut pro tngen ab in- 
geno. Quia ibi partes geni- 
tales.” V. 

Inhio, I covet. 
gape for. 

Inimicus, unfriendly, hostile. 
Fr. amicus. 

Iniquus, uneven, unequal, un- 
just. Fr. aequus. 

Initio, | admit (ad initia) to 
the sacred rites, initiate. QQ Or 
fr. ineo, 1nitum. Facio ut ali- 
quis ineat, l introduce. 

Initium, a commencement, 
beginning. Fr. tneo, initum. 
An entrance on a thing. The 
Latins say **ab tneunte natura.” 
Hence tnitia, the sacred rites of 
Ceres. ‘‘ Because these rites 
were the beginuing of or intro- 


That is, I 
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duction to a better life. Or 
because from Ceres is the be- 
ginning of life.” F. “ Or initia 
is for inilia sacrorum. Virgil: 
Tum Stygio regi nocturnas in- 
chost aras." V. Or initia is 
** initiamenta.” 

Injungo, I enjom, order. 
That is, 1 join a burden on to a 
person, I lay upon, impose. 

lny: ‘‘ Mibi Bassus. inmjunr- 
erat ut defensionis fundameuta 
jacerem." Pliny: “ In iis or- 
FICIIS que tnjunzeratis." 

Injuria, injury, wrong. Fr. 
jus, juris. Quod non jure fit. - 

Innuo, l nod. Fr. nuo, vaio. 
Se Annuo. 

Inbcilo, I insert the (oculum) 
eye of a bud into another stock. 
_ Inops, inopis, poor. Qui est 
sine ope. 

Inquilinus, a lodger, renter ; 
a stranger. For inculinus, fr. 
incolo. 

Inquino, I defile, befoul. Fr. 
xoi, whence tyxowa, tquoino, 
I profane, pollute. J Al. from 
cunto. 

Inquio and Inquam, l1 say. Fr. 
brézo, /Eol. ivéxo, (as Ixmos, 
Txxos,) transp. évxew, inqueo. 
Compare linQUo from Ado. 
* Inquam," says Vossius, **ap- 
pears to be put for inquiebam." 
q Al. from &yx o», to pour forth, 
to send forth, 1. e. words. €[ 
Some refer to Gotb. quithan, 


whence our quoth. 
Inquiro, | seek for, ask. Fr. 
quaro. 


Inséco, I say. Fr. txw, Hol. 
éxw, (See Inquio,) whence seco, 
inseco. "|. Al. for insequo, in- 
sequor. Persequor orationem. 
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Insecta, insects. Fr. inseco, 
ensectum, Like Gr. — évropa. 


Locke: ** They are called from 
a separation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are 
CUT INTO two parts, which are 
joined together by a small liga- 
ture, as we see in wasps." 

Insicta, a sausage. 
carne coNcIsA." F. 

Insidie, an ambush, lying in 
wait. Fr. tusedeo, insideo, | 
post inyself on a place with & 
view to assault, ‘Tacitus: '*Juga 
insedere ut Romanis desuper 
incurrerent.” So Gr. évédpa from 
idpa, a seat. 

Insigne, a sign or mark of 
distinction, a badge, ensign, sig- 
nal. Fr. signum. 

Insignis, distinguished by some 
(signum) sign or mark, distin- 
guished, remarkable. 

Insilia, the treadle of a wea- 
ver's loom. For the weaver 
(ansilit) leaps on it. 

Insimilo, I pretend or feign a 
charge against; | accuse gene- 
rally. ** Crimen confingo in ali- 
quem, sive verum sit sive fal- 
sum." F. 

Insinuo, I wind gradually, in- 
troduce myself gradually. Fr. 
sinus. 

Insipo, 1. throw into. 
Dissipo. 

Insólens, arrogant, insolent. 
Insolito more agens, solitum 
inorem excedens, 

Insdlentta, insolence. Fr. in- 
solens, entis. 

Instuntia, earnestness, urgen- 
cy. Actus instandi urgendique. 

Iustar : See Appendix. 

Instauro, I renew, restore. 


«t Ex 


See 
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Fr. craupéw, oravpw, I fix pales 


or pslisades, i. e. with a view to 
prop up things which are fallen. 
* Restauro, a cravpó, palum 
depango. Ex antiquo rusti- 
corum sevo, qui palis zdifi- 
cja, septa, aliaque reficiebant." 
Ainsw. Compare Vallo from 
Vallus. 
pose that from craw were oras- 
ges, otaupis, stable, and eraspóo, 
cravedw, a rauQo, To make stable, 
steady, or firm ? Zraupó;, a stake, 
is indeed for crap; from 
eráo. 

Instigo, I stimulate. — Fr. 
éoriya pf. mid. of crite, I goad. 

Instinguo, I instigate. For 
tnstiguo, fr. oriya, as instigo. 

Instita, the broad border put 
sound tbe lower part of a wo- 
man's robe; a bandage, garter. 
Fr. insto, or insisto, insiitum. 
Because it (instat) stands over 
the feet. Or because it stands 
or rests upon the robe.' 

.Instztor, a retailer, huckster. 
Fr. insto or tnsisto, sustitum. 
Forcellini: ** Qui a mercatore 
negotiationi est prepositus, Ab 
ensistendo, quód negotio gerendo 
éensistat." — Nonius: ** Instat 
mercaturam; credo rem faciat ; 
frugi est homo." 

Instrumentum, furniture, ef- 
fects, equipage, utensils, im- 
plements, tools. Fr. instruo, 1 
furnish, equip, fit out, provide, 
arrange. 

Insubidus : See Appendix. 

Instila, an island. Prom Cel- 





1“ From @orixry from evorite.” 
]saac Voss. 


q Or, shall we sup-- 
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tic ensh.* «| Or insula is, tn 
salo or in sale posita. As [u- 
salsus, Insulsus. €*[ Ali. from 
yyoos, transp. nvovs, (as Nixà; 
'Irx&, whence Vinco,) whence 
ensula, then tnsula, as ’Evrds, 
Intus. 

Insüla: ** An insulated house, 
not joined to the neighbouring 
houses by a common wall. 
These insulz had often a good 
many rooms which were let out 
to families and those usually of 
the poorer sort. Whence the 
Glosses explain insula by ewoi- 
xla. Hence we may view insula 
in another light, and thus dis- 
tinguish it from Domus: That 
that was a Domus in which one 
family lived, whether joined to 
other houses or insulated; and 
that that was an insu/a in which 
many families lived, whether 
joined to other houses or not.” 


Insulsus, insipid. Non sal- 
sus. 

Insulto, I insult over, deride. 
Properly, I leap or spring over 
in a contemptuous spirit. 

Intaminatus, unsullied. 
Contamino. 

Intéger, whole, entire, sound, 
uncorrupted. For intager fe. 
tn, (ago, tango. Of which no 
part is touched. So aéixros is 
translated by Donnegan “ entire, 
whole," fr. [-yc, redixras. 

Intégritas, soundness, sound- 
ness of feeling, uprightness. Fr. 
integer, integra. 


See 


3 Classical Journal, Vol. 3. P. 122. 
? ^ For isula fr. isa. Hesychius: 
"Ica, Gres, Oddacea.” Isaac Voss. 
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Intelfigo, I understand, com- 
prehend, perceive, feel. For 
imterlego. Perhaps the original 
meaning is found in the following 
passage of Nepos : “ Ut difficile 
esset intellectu utrum eum ami- 
ci magis vererentur an amarent," 
Here intellectu refers to a 
CHOICE BETWEEN two things. 
«4 Some understand inter in tn- 
tellago to be the same as intus: 
Intus mecum colligo. 

Intempéries, the state of the 
air, when it is immoderately hot 
or cold, moist or dry. ‘That is, 
when (non temperatur) it is not 
tempered by the opposite state. 

Intentio, exertion, effort. The 
‘action of the miod when on 
the stretch. Fr. intendo, in- 
tentus. 

Inter, between, among. Fr. 
à», as Sub, Subter. « Al. 
from évris, /Eol. ivrdg. 

Intéramentum: ** Quicquid 
ad aliquid tuterius muniendum 
vel instruendum requiritur." F. 
From intero, avi, from interus. 

Intéranea, the intestines. Fr. 
intera. As Extraneus from 
Extra. 

Interbito, I perish. The 
same as Intereo. ito is Eo. 
See Beto. 

Iutercalo, I interpose or in- 
sert days in a month to make the 
civil year the same as the natural. 
The Priests used (calare) to 
call out or proclaim the nones, 
ides, and calends of each month 
to the people. 

Intercápedo, an interval of 
time, intermission, pause. Da- 
cier; '* Quod inter duo tem- 


poris spatia infercipitur." 
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Intercedo, 1 interpose, op- 
i 


pose. Cedo, i. e. eo, tnter. 

stop the proceedings by a Veto. 
Also, [ interpose and become 
responsible for another, am 
surety. | 

Intercipio, I take or seize by 
surprise. Capio aliquid interea 
dum aufertur. 

Intercus, cutis, the dropsy 
(inter cutem) between the skin 
and the flesb. 

Interdico, I interpose my opi- 
nion and so preveut a law being 
carried; I forbid generally. See 
Intercedo. 

Interdum, now and then, 
BETWEEN WHILE. 

Intérea, in the mean while. 
Inter ea negotia. Or, inter 
negotia facta ed tempestate. 

Intéreo, I perish, die. Eo 
here, like o/yopo), is to go to 
ruin and decay. Inter increases 
the force, as in Interneco ; and 
seems properly to have reference 
to many circumstances of rum ; 
to one thing not being by itself, 
but surrounded by many others. 
Pereo is somewhat alike. 

Intérest, it concerns or im- 
ports. Cicero: * Multàm :n- 
terest rei familiaris tug, te 
quamprimum venire.” It is 
placed as it were in the very 
center of your affairs. 

Intérest, there is a. difference 
between. Nepos: '* Si quis 
illorum legat facta, paria horum 
cognoscat, neque rem ullam ni- 
si tempus interesse judicet :” 
That there is nothing between 
them but time, that in all but 
time they are coincident. 


Interficio, I kill. See Con 
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ficio. Inter increases the force, 
as in Intereo. 

Interfio, 1 perish. See In- 
terficio. 

Intergérivi parietes, common 
walls which (intergeruntur) are 
carried and raised between 
neighbouring houses. 

Intérim, in the meanwhile. 
Inter 1m 1. e. eam rem. Plau- 
tus has '* inter rem istam." 

Intérimo, | take in the midst, 
intercept, take, take away; I 
take from the living, kill. Here 
emo is to take,as in Adinio. For- 
cellini explains interimo ** e me- 
dio tollo. That is, ex-tnter- 
emo. ! 

Intértor, more within ; inner. 
Fr. interus. 

Intéritus, destruction. 
sntereo, interitum. 

Interluco, 1 lop so that the 
branches may be seen through. 
That is, injicio /ucem inter. 
q Al. from /ucus. | See also 
Colluco. 

Intermitto, Y (mitto) dismiss 
a thing (1nterim) for a time. 

Internus, inner. Fr. inter or 
enterus, whence interinus, in- 
ternus. So Supernus. 

Interpello, i interrupt one 
while speaking. See Appello, 
Compello. 

Interpolo, I whiten or furbish 
up, patch up new things with 
old. For interpolto, as Occa- 
pio, Occupo. 

Interpres, étis, an agent be- 
tween two parties in making a 
bargain or transacting business, 
Hence, it means one who stands 
between a writer and his reader, 
and explains the meaning of the 


Fr. 
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former to the latter; an ex- 
pounder, translator. Hence also 
an Interpreter between two per- 
sons who speak a language un- 
known to the other. Fr. inter 
and partes. Whence interper- 
tis, interpretis. € Or from in- 
ter and pretium. One who 
offers a price between contract- 
ing parties. Or from aparys, a 
vender.  ** Gracé pecoxparas, 
1. e. pesos THs *páctoc, mediato- 
res venditionis. Nain et pre- 
tium ex moárioy, et interpretes." 
Salmas. 

Intersum. Cicero: “ In his 
rebus nihil omnino interest.” 
There is no interval between 
them, they are directly allied or 
one and the same thing. 

Intertrigo, a chafing of the 
skin by rubbing against any 
thing. Fr. intertero, inteterigo, 
(as Impeto, Impetigo,) tnter- 
trigo. 

Intertrimentum, waste. 
Detrimentum. 

Intervallum, the space (enter 
vallos) between the stakes of 
the rampart of a camp; any in- 
terval. 

Intérüla, a kind of inner 
clothing. Fr. interus. Apu- 
leius bas “ tunicam :nterulam." 

Intérus, which is within. 
Fr. enter. As Super, Superus. 

Intestabilis, execrable. Pro- 
perly, so bad as not to be al- 
lowed (testari) to give evidence 
in a court of law, or to make a 
will. 

Intestinus, internal. 
tus. 

Intimo, T make known. 
timum et familiare facio. 


See 


Fr. sn- 


In- 
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Intimus, innermost ; very in- 
timate. For interrimus fr. in- 
terus. As Inferrimus, [nfimus. 
Intra, within. Fr. intera par- 

So Infra. 

Intrinsécus, on the inside. 
Fr. intra, in, secüs. See the 
first Secus. 

Intró, into a place, For in- 
£ero fr. interus. So Ed, Ade, 
&c. 
Intro, I enter. Intro eo. 

Intrarsum, inwardly. For ?a- 
froversum. 

Intübum, endive. — Vossius 
says: “Gloss. & rufo, intiba.” 
Possibly however this svruBov 
might have been derived from 
the Latin. G ** From in and 
tuba, a hollow instrument. 
From the hollowness of its 
stalk.” Tt. ! 

Intueor, 1 look stedfastly at, 
fix my eye on. See Tueor. 

Intus, within. ’Evres. 

Inuehor, I inveigh against, 
upbraid. Properly applied to 
an enemy riding against a place 
and assaulting it. Livy: ** Cüm 
pleraque castella oppugnata, su- 
peratas munitiones, utrinque 7- 
vehi hostem, nunciaretur.” 

Invenio, 1 find. ‘That is, I 
come upon, light upon. 

Investio, 1 sit round, sur- 


te. 


sound. Properly, I clothe, 
cover. 
Invétéraius, confirmed by 


age. Fr. vetus, veteris. 

Invideo, | envy. ‘That is, I 
keep my eye fixed on an object 
with sentiments of secret jea- 
lousy. ‘ Ductum est a Nimis 
INTUENDO fortunam alterius," 
says Cicero. 

Etym. 


Or from a word éuxelda. 
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Invisus, bated, odious. “Quem 
equo animo videre NON pos- 
sumus." F. Or fr. invideo, 
invisum.  Euvied, and so hated. 
Donnegan has: “ ’Ayafouas, to 
envy : to hate.” 

Invito, I ask, invite. Fr. 
vocito, invocilo, whence invoito, 
invito. Y Al. from in and weibo, 
I persuade, whence po, vito. 
q Al. 
from in, and airéo, airw, whence 
vilo, as Aitiov, Vitium; Olivos, 
Vinum.' 

Invitus, unwilling. Fr. vito, 
l avoid, decline, devito. YJ Or 
from 2n and creo, (which is from 
Piaw) I bind, force, part. vietus 
and citus. (Compare Vimen 
aud Vitis.) “That is, much 
forced. QJ Al. from Brarés, 
forced ; whence tuBiatos, imvi- 
tus, invitus." 

Inila or Enüla, the herb 
elecampane. Corrupted from 
helenium, elenium, enelium; fr. 
éAgvioy. 

Invólo, I filch, steal. That 
is, [ fly upon, invade. € Al. 
from vola. Jn colam meam 
jacio. 

Invólucrum, a wrapper. Fr. 
involvo, involutum. As Sepul- 
tum, Sepulcrum. 

Involcilus, a small worm 
that (/tvolvit) winds itself round 
the leaves of viues, &c. 

Inuus, Pan. Ab ineo, sensu 





1 Al. from vito, vicitum. 1 calltoa 
meal. As Conmtitu (from ciro) is a 
ucst. 

? « From in, negative, and weds, 
complying, obedient.” Haigh, 

2n 
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&ppodiosacrixna. Sic Vaco, Va- 
«uus. 

Io, au exclamation of sorrow 
or of joy. ‘Id. 

J ócus, merriment, a jovial or 
pleasant saying, joke, jest. Fr. 
ivy) (or ivy) a shout of joy, a 
noise; hence transferred to 
noisy merriment, to ** merriment 
which is wont to set the table 
on a roar." Hence jugus, (as 
*Incots, Jesus), and jogus, (as 
jpT^3, mOla,) whence for soft- 
ness jocus. | Al. from tayos, 
noise ; whence jacus, jocus. ¥ 
Al. from juvo, I amuse, enter- 
tain; whence juvicus, jucus. 
See Focus. 

lota, the Greek name of the 
letter 1, Also, a jot or tittle. 
"lara. 

Jovis, of Jupiter; anciently 
(as Varro says) the nominative 
case. From the Hebrew Jozvah 
or Jehovah. J Or from Zetec, 
Zevs, whence Jets, (as Zuyov, 
Jugum,) and Jovis, as yEos, 
nOVus; Ea, nOVem. 

Ipse, himself. For 1-pse. 
from Wz, (1. e. goz) Doric of ces, 
which is not only Him, but 


Himself. «I Al. from Wz sim- 
ply. | 

Ira, anger. From épis, Poet. 
elgis, wrath. ! Or froin eigo, 


(same as Epw, whence Epis) may 
have been a word elpa, much the 
same as £pi, contention, an- 
ger. «| Or from the North. 
* [rre among the Anglo-Saxons 
signifies as nearly as possible, 


1 So translated (inter alia) by Donne- 
gan. The Etymol. Magn. states that the 
Arcadians said épwtew for ópyltec0a:. 
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passion, irascibility, and irrita- 
tion. Germ. trren is to irritate, 
and to take ill." W. «| “ From 
Hebr. chiral." Tt. € Al. 
from the snarling sound ir. In 
allusion to R, the ** canina 
litera.” * 

Iracundus; given to anger. 
Fr. ira, whence tror, tratus. 
So Facundus from For, Vere- 
cundus from Vereor. . 

Irascor, | am angry. Fr. 
ira, whence tror, iratus. 

Ire,togo. From eo, or from 
to, Gr.iw, whence ire, as s Audio, 
Audire. 

Iris, a rainbow also, 
flower de luce. "Ipig. 

Irnea: See Hirnea. 

Ironia, irony. Eipovela. 

Irper, irpicis, a rake or har- 
row. From aezo£, domaryos, 
the same. Somewhat as "Op- 
Bpos became Imbris. 

Irrito, | provoke, enrage. 
From trrto (or hirrio), irritum, 
as properly applied to the irrita- 
tion of dogs. Facio ut canis 
irriat. Plautus: “Ne ca- 
NEM quidem rritatam volet 
quispiam imitarier," «| Al.from 
épédw, by corruption iféóe and 
éppeidm. T for O, as Aa66o, 
lal'eo. ¥ * Verel. in Ind. has 
reita ; irritare," says Wachter. 
From this northern. word might 
flow rito, and tnrito, trrito. 
Forcellini has: ** Irrito aud 
Inrito.^ €| Or from pow. See 


Prorito. 


the 





2 Tooke says: ‘‘ Irasc-i is from An- 
glo-Sax. irs-ian.” This is erroneous, as 
the S in irasci is fortuitous, 
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. frritus, of no effect. Non 
reius, not ratified. 

Irrógo, 1 ordain against, in- 
flict on. That is, rogo i». I 
bring in a law against. See 
Arrogo, Derogo. 

Is, he, this or that. Fr. $;, 
which is not only who or which, 
but he or this. As 5 8 Os in 
Plato. So 9; xol 9s, this and 
that person. ‘The aspirate is 
dropt, as in Ulcus from "EAxos, 
and Uti from "Or. And I is 
put for O, as in Imbris from 
Oppo. GY The Moso-Goth. 
35, Germ. es, is the same. | 

Ischiadicus, Ischiacus, apper- 
taining to the hip. "Ioxiadsxs, 
loxiaxoz. 

Jsicium, a sausage. For in- 
sicium. Atheneus however has 
ja Ixioy. 

Isis, a Goddess of the Egyp- 
tians. "Ici. 

-Jscolon, lsódómon, Isopleu- 
ron, Isoscéles, Greek words. 

.-. Iste, this, that. From 9; re, 
as Is from "Os. J Al. from is, 
with £e affixed, asin Tute. But 
in this case perhaps £e would have 
remained uncbauged through the 


Cases. 
. Lsthic: See Istic. 
. Asthmia, the Isthmian games. 


vy 
a. 
‘Isthmus, an isthmus. "Iodu0s. 
. Istic or Isthic, the self-same. 
Fr. ite and hic. 
. Jstorsum, thitherward. Istum 
locum vorsüm. 

Jta, so, thus, Fr. elra, trans- 
lated by Donnegan (inter alia) 
** thus, so." 

. Jtàque, therefore. ‘That is, 
andso. Elra isalso ** then." 
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Item, in the same manner, 
likewise, also. Short for itidem. 
q Al. from elra, after that. We 
have decEM from 3exA. But 
this may not apply. 

Iter and Itiner, ttinéris, a 
journey, way. Fr. eo, itum. 
Itiner may be fr. ito, itino. As 
Fruor, Fruinor, whence Frui- 
niscor, Fruniscor. We have 
Jecur, Jecinoris. 

Itéro, 1 do or go over again, 
repeat. From iterum, again; 
and this from érepoy, another, i. e. 
another time. — Aspirate, dropt, 
as in "EAxo;, Ulcus; and E 
turned to I, as in ' Ey, In; ’Evros, 
Intus; €«| Al. from :ter or 
fr. itum. ‘I go often." Black. 
** Per iter factum revertor." W. 

Itérum, again. See Itero. 

Ithyphallus: a Greek word. 

Itidem, nm like manner, like- 
wise. Fr. ita and dem, as in 
Pridem, Idem. For itadem, as 
payAva, machina. ¥ Al. for 
tta and idem, or iterum aud 
idem. 

Itiner: See Iter. | 

Ito, 1 go frequently; I go. 
Fr. eo, itum. 

Itus, agoing. Fr. eo, stum. 

Juba, a mane. Hence, the 
feathers which a cock raises on 
his neck ; the crest of a helmet; 
the silver train of a comet. Fr. 
g6By, phoba, whence hoba, (as 
from d*pB is Herba,) aud joba, 
(as Jecur for Hecur,) then juba. 
Vossius: * The /Eolians said 
pTyis for pOyis, ovTpa for 
orOpna, &c." 

Jübar, radiance, splendor. 
* Jub@ quandam similitudinem 
refereus." F. Juba is applied 
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. to numerous objects of a bright 

or radiant color. Al. from 
-4^Bz, to terrify; hence astonish, 
amaze. As Juba from 433. 

Jübeo, | command. As Juba 
is from $96y, so jubeo 1s from 
¢oBex, to frighten, and so frighbt- 
en with menaces, menace. 
Then to eommand in a mena- 
cing manner. Shakspeare has 
** Aneye like Mars’ to threaten 
and command.” * 

Jübilo, I shout. For juilo 
from io»), an exclamation, whence 
ju. Compare Ejulo. B added, 
as in Bio, and perhaps roBur. 
q Al. from Hebr. jobel, a trum- 
pet. 

J'ücundus, delightful. Fr. 
juvo, whence jutacundus, ju- 
cundus, as Vereor, Verecundus ; 
For, Facundus. 

Jüder, judicis, a judge. For 
Jurider, juridicis, from jus, 
juris, and dico. One who states 
the law. 

Jüdico, l judge. See Judex. 

Jugérum, the Roman acre. 
Fr. jugo, jungo. The space 
occupied in two “actus qua- 
drati” joined together. €«[ Al. 
from jugum. As much space 
as could be ploughed by a voke 
of oxen in one day. 

Jügis, perpetual, continual. 
Fr. jugo, jungo. As referring 
to divisions of time jotued on 
without intermission. So cuys- 
X35, 1.e. holding together. And 
Latin Continuus. 


! Al. from jus habeo. Al. from Safi, 
i. e. Safi, Magie. Haigh says: 
* From éxéw, to be above.” But orto 
should rather mean to be under. 


P am 
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Juglans,a walnut. For Jovis- 
glans, Joiglams, Juglans, as 
pUnio from sOfvs. e acorn 
or nut of Jove. So called from 
its magnitude. 

Jügo, I join, yoke. Fr. Sedye, 
fut. 2. 2uye. 

Jügüla: See Appendix. 

Jügülo, l kill. Cedo jugu- 
lum. 

Jügülum, that part of the 
neck where the windpipe is. 
* Prom jugum. Because the 
yoke is fastened to this part." 


Tt. 4| Al. from jugo, jungo. 
As joining tbe head to the 
body. 


Jüsum, a yoke, joining to- 
gether the necks of two oxen. 
Fr. Ssyov. Or from jugo, jungo. 
Hence a yoke of oxen; a pair. 
And the yoke of slavery or 
thraldom. Also, a machine 
under which vanquished enemies 
were made to pass, consisting of 
two perpendicular stakes joined 
by a horizontal one. Hence, 
from the same transverse form, a 
frame for supporting vines, and 
the beam on which weavers turn 
their web. And, (like yor) 
the beam of a balance, and the 
bench or seat of rowers. Also, 
the ridge or top of a mountain. 
Perhaps from its continuity. 
(See Jugis.) ** Precipué dici 
videtur de coNTINUO montis 
cacumine." F. Or from several 
hills running on in continuity. 
Or, jugum is the same as Jugu- 
lum, and so we may compare 
Gr. dep}, the neck, and dspas, 
the summit of a mountain; Aófos, 
a neck and the summit of a 
mountain. 





A 


juvat," says Columelle. 
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Julius, July. In honor of 
©. Julius Cesar, who was born 
3n this month. 

. Julus, the moss of plants. 
louAog. 

Jümentum, a beast of bur- 

den. Fr. juvo, whence juvamen- 
tum, jumentum, like Adjumen- 
tum. ** Quod nostrum laborem 
vel onera subvectando vel arando 
So 
Virgil of the bull dying from 
the plague: ‘‘ Quid labor aut 
BENEFACTA jucant?” ¥ Al. 
for jugamentum fr. jugo, to 
yoke. 

Juncus, a bulrush. Fr. jun- 
go.- Useful in weaving and 
binding. So Wachter derives 
Germ. BINTZ, juncus, from 
BIN DEN, to bind. 

. Jungo, I join. For jugo, 
(as Frango for Frago) fr. 5sjyo, 
or fr. Suya fut. 9. of Cevyow. 

Jünior, younger. For juce- 
nior fr. juvenis. 

Jünipérus, a juniper tree. Fr. 
junis, (whence junior) young; 
and pario. “ Because it produces 
its young berries, while the old 
ones are ripening.” Tt. ** Quia 
perpetuó renascitur." W. 

Junius, June. Perhaps in 
honor of Junius Brutus, the 
first consul. @ Al. for Juno- 
sius, ‘The month sacred to 
Juno. ¥ Al. from the juniores 
who were the body-guard of 
Romulus. Ovid says: *'*Ju- 
sius a juvenum nomine dictus." 

Junir, a heifer. Fr. juvenis, 





.! Al. from oxoivos, whence xoiros, 
transp. lorxos, joncus, juncus. 
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whence juvemir, junix. Com- 
pare Juvencus. 

Juno, Juno. For Zuno (as 
Zéyo, Jugum) from Zà» or 
Ziv, Jupiter. Or rather from 
Zayo, Juno. Somewhat as 
hU mus from yApés.* 

Jupiter, Juppiter, Jupiter. 
From Zeb; xar?p, whence Jus- 
piter (as Ziyov, Jugum), Jup- 
piter or Jupiter. Pythagoras 
has in the vocative Zed wareg. 
q Or from Jovis-pater, (Jovis 
being anciently found in the no- 
mmative,)  Joipater, Jupiter, 
as from #OIv} is pUnio. So we 
find Neptunus Pater, Janus 
Pater, &c. Compare Juglans. 

Jurgo, I sue at law, litigate, 
dispute, brawl. For jurigo, from 
jure ago. So Litigo is Lite-ago. 

Jiro, L swear. Fr. jus, juris. 
* Nam, qui jurat, religiose 
spondet se aliquid, ceu jus sit, 
servaturum." V, When Cesar 
says, '' Juravit, se, nisi victo- 
rem, in castra non reversurum," 
the person who thus swore was 
bound to consider his oath as a 
law to himself. 'l'he Latins said 
jus-jurandum, juris-jurandi. 

us, juris, law, right, justice. 
Jus is fr. jussi from jubeo. 
That which is ORDAINED by 
laws human or divine. € Al. 
from 8é05, right, formed fr. Bées, 
dei, it behoves; as from sypée 18 
xpéos, debitum. AE being turned 
to J, somewhat as in Soldiery 
DI is pronounced J. 





3 «s Rudbeck derives it from Gio or Jo, 
terra. He says that in Gothic ‘ Jo och 
Jana’ signifies husband and wife.” Ja- 
mieron. 
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. Jus, juris, broth. Juris is juvo. 


fr. fogov, which means “ pure, 
unmixed,” but seems rightly 
supposed by Lennep to have 
originally meant ** fervens, fer- 
vidum." Hence joris, (as Zó- 
yo», Jugum,) and juris, as ¢Npos, 
fUris. «| Or jus is from a 
word %os formed from éco, like 
xetos, S405. Cicero has ** Jus 
FERVENS," and Horace “ TE- 
Pipum jus.” So Gr. Capos, 
* broth, is from low, £a, same 
as Yea, to boil. «| Or fr. tss, 
fr. S00, tos, whence 5o, fer- 
mented liquor, aud $/u», leaven. 
«| Al. from the north. ** From 
Jas, ‘fervor, ebullitio, which 
remains among the Welsh from 
the ancient language of the Bri- 
tons, the Germans have jesen, 
* effervescere. " W.' 

Jussum, an order. Fr. jubeo, 
Jubsi, jubsum, softened into 
jussi, jussum. 

Justitia, justice. Fr. justus. 
As Malus, Malitia. 

Justitium, a total cessation 
from law proceedings, ordained 
in a public mourning. Fr. juris 
statio, a standing still of the law. 
So Solstitium. 

Justus, just. Fr, jus, as 
Onus, Onustus. Horace: ‘Qui 
leges juraque servat." 

Juvencus, a bullock. Fr. 
Juvenis, whence jurenicus, ju- 
vencus. «| Al. from juvo. ** Quia 
jam juvare ad agrum colendum 
potest." F. See Jumentum. 
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Juvenis, young, youthful. Fr. 





_ ! * Fr. jus. Because it was distributed 
ia families (per justas portiones) in 
equal portions." Tt. That is, ex jure. 


JUS——JOUX. 


One who is arrived at 
that time of life which admits 
of his being of use to his country 
and to his family and to himself.* 
Jüventa, youth. Fr. juvenis. 
As Senex, Senecis, Senecta. 
Jüvo, I succour, help, assist. 
Fr. iaw, (whence idopas) 1 cure, 
remedy. Horace: ‘‘ Qui sala- 
tari juvat arte fessos." Pliny: 
** Graveolentiam halitis buty-- 
rum efficacissimé jutat," reme- 
dies, Hence jao, jaVo (as V 
is added in Lavo), whence juvo, 
as x Apàc, hUmus ; and as vice 
versa cÀnis from xTyóy. Juvo. 
is also, to please, delight, amuse. 
* Quia, que prosunt, eadem 
feré voluptati sunt," says For- 
cellini. "Iaivea (which is. from _ 
iz) is to gladden and delight. 
«| tlaigh: ** Fr. fog¢cw, Sopa, to 
obscure, to shade, metaph. to 
protect." Hence jopho, (as 
Zéyov, Jugum,) joco, (as vid»s, 
niVis), then juco.? t 
Juxta, immediately upon, 
hard by, near. Also, nearly. 
alike, equally. Also, agreeably 
with or according to something 
else, as being nearly likeit. Fr, 
Jugo, (whence jungo,) juri, jux- 
tum, like Mixtum. As joining 
on witb. Butler: * When we 
say, Sepultus est juxía viam 
Appiam, the real expression is, 
A parte junctá ad viam Appiam." 


3 ** Guicharto dici videtur quasi jubenis 
a juba, quasi Comatus ; vel quasi jupenis 
ab ixhen, barba; unde ówwwíyms, juve- 
nis." . . r Li e * 

? Some refer juro to Joris. Quia, qui 
jevat, ille est quasi Jupiter ei quem jure. 
€ Al. from xów, whence chu Vo, juvo. Ho- 
mer has 'Exót» 0vyis, His soul was poured 
out in joy. . 
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-  Tynz, a wag-tail. “Ivyé. 


L. 


* Labarum: See Appendix. 

- Labdacismus,afaultin speech, 
when the L (i. e. AáB9a same as 
AápÜx) is repeated too often. 
AaPaxiopes. 

Labéfacio, Y make to totter. 
Labare facio. 

Lábellum, a little lip. Fr. 
labrum, as Flagrum, Flagellum. 

Labeo, blobberlipped. One 
whose (/abia) lips are bigger 
than usual, So Capito from 
Capitis. 

Labes, a great downfal or 
sinking of tbe ground as in 
earthquakes. Any great ruin, 
destruction, damage. So a pes- 
tilence. From /abor, to fall ; 
as Cedo, Cades. ‘That is, lap- 
sus, casus. Virgil: ** Stellas 
precipites celo /abi.” Also, a 
blemish, spot, blot. Forcellini 
defines labes ** casus, ruina, vi- 
tium quodlibet quo res de suo 
statu /ubitur, DEFORMATUR- 
QUE et corrumpitur.” Some 
explain /abes in the latter sense 
of a spot or stain which (labitur) 
falls on a garment. 

Labium, a lip. Fr. Ato or 
AaBa, to take hold of. As we 
take hold of food, of a glass, &c. 
with the lips. 

Labo, l totter, am ready to 
fall; l1 waver, hesitate. Soft 
for blabo fr. BAaBao fut. 2. of 


3 Quayle notices Celt, lidar. 
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Brdxro, to maim or hurt a per- 
son’s feet so that he cannot go 
on, to make to err, to trip. 
Homer: Aias piv oAscbe bewy, 
Bad «v yàp Abn. B dropt, as 
T in Latus from Taarés. «[ Al. 
from c$aAà, fut. of opararaw, I 
rendering tottering or unsteady. 
Hence phalo, (as. S$aAAm, Fal- 
lo,) trausp. lupho, (as Mopqà, 
Forma,) and labo, as apo, 
am Bo. 

Labor, 1 faulter, err; I fall, 
fall down; glide, as a stream, 
1, e. fall down the channel. Ap- 
parently of the same origin as 
labo.* 

Labor, toil, labor. Fr. Aa- 
Bem, AaBo, to undertake.. As 
Xenophon uses AapPavey Epyov, 
suscipere opus. (| Al. from 
labo. Quo membra et genua 
labant. Or rater it means 
properly that tiredness and fa- 
tigue incident on constant slip- 
ping or tripping. 

Lábos, the same as /abor. 
As Arbos, Arbor. 

Lábosus, laborious. Fr. labos. 

Lábrum, alip. See Labium. 
Hence tbe extremity, edge, or 
brink of anything. Also, any 
large open vessel. ** Diductas 
babens oras; et in exteriorem 
partem, in modum /abrorum, 
repandas." F. Others suppose it 
in this sense to be put for /ava- 
brum, a bathing-tub, fr. lavo. 

Labrusca : See Appendix. 

Laburnum : See Appendix. 

Labyrinthus, a labyrinth. 
AaBupivbos. 





3 Germ. lauffen is to flow. 
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Lac, lactis, milk. Lactis 
is contracted from yáAaxro;. 

Lacca, — 

Lácer, torn, rent, lacerated ; 
maimed, mangled. Fr. Aaxk, 
arent; or Aaxio, Axxà, I rend. 

Lacerna: See Appendix. 

Lacéro, I tear. Fr. lacer, 
lacera. | 

Lacerta, Lacertus: See Ap- 

dix. 

Lácertosus, brawny, sinewy, 
musculous. Fr. lacertus, the 
sinewy part of the arm. Ci- 
cero: ‘QO lacertorum tori.” 

Lacertus,— 

Lacesso, 1 rouse, stimulate, 
Invite, challenge, provoke, irri- 
tate; [ importune, i. e. provoke 
by my importunity. Fr. /acio, 
as Facio, Facesso ; Capio, Ca- 
pesso.  Lacio seems here to be 
from Aaxià 1. e. Aaxiow fut. of 
Aaxlfo, to rend, and hence tor- 
ment, harass, like ** lacero." 
Lacio is here however usually 
taken in its common sense, I 
attract, allure, invite, &c. 4 Al. 
from /acero. 

Lachanizo, | am soft, weak 
or faint. That is, Aayaviteo, from 
an. i “ Quid enim OLERE 
mollius et languidius ?” asks a 
Delphin Editor. 

Lachanum, 
Aayavoy. 

ichésts, one of the Fates. 


Aayecis. , 

Licinia, the lappel, flap, or 
fringe of a garment. Also, the 
border or hem of a garment. 
Apuleius often uses it for the 
whole garment. ‘ Proprié de 
fimbriis: seu SEGMENTIS que 
ad oram vestis assuuntur, et 








eatable herbs. 
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alterum ab altero pivisa 
dent. A Aaxls, scissura 
Or fr. Aaxts, whence /acin 
lancino. Pliny has: ** P 
et allium ferunt in acini 
ligatum." From which E 
lini concludes ** REsEcT, 
SEPARATAM particulam 
niam dici posse." 

Lacintosus, full of (& 
borders, plaits, or folds ; 
pled, jagged. Also, imf 
properly applied to persot 
peded in their walk by th 
and folds of their garment 

Lácio, (whence Elicio, 
cio, &c.) I draw, attract, 
invite. Lucretius: '* Qi 
cere in fraudem possent. 
fAxw or éAxvo, transp. Aex 
Aexuw, whence /ecio, (as 
‘APxam 1s RApio,) then 
as mAneo from pEvw or | 
«| Al. from Aaxia fut. of. 
which Hesychius explains 
alia) dwredw, to flatter, wl 
But the sense of wheed 
derived from that of draw 
* From Hebr. LAH, 
lure.” V. “ Germ. | 
Belg. locken and dacken 
allure.” W. 

Lacryma, Lacrima, 1 
Soft for dacryma, fr. 8x 
weeping. 

Lactaria, spurge or 
weed. Fr. lac, lactis. 
its milky juice. 

Lacteólus, white as milk 
lac, lactis. 

Lactes, the small guts, c 
lings. Fr. /ac, lactis. ** Frou 
milky color. Or because tl 
as sweetas milk. Or bec: 
them the food turns into a 
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moisture." Thus  Forcellini, 
who had just before explained 
them ** tenuiora intestina in 
animalibus, /acteo pingui ob- 
ducta, mollia." Priscian says 
they are called in Greek yadax- 
sides fr. yada, 'y&XaxTos. 

Lacto, I give milk; I suck 
milk. Fr. /ac, lactis. 

Lacto, I allure, wheedle. Fr. 
lacio, lacitum, lactum. Com- 
pare Delecto. 

Lactiica, a lettuce. Fr. lac, 
lactis. ** From the milky juice 
which exudes upon its being 
wounded." 'l't.^ So Caduca. 

Làcüna, a ditch, pool; also, 
any small chasm, cavity or hole: 
also, a want or defect, from the 
notion of a chasm or vacuum. 
Fr. lacus, or Gr. Aaxos whence 
lacus. 

Lacunar, the empty space 
left in ceilings between the dif- 
ferent beams to be ornamented ; 
a carved or fretted ceiling. 
From the (lacuna) chasms be- 
tween the beams. 


Láàcuno, I fret or frit, varie-- 


gate with (/acunis) hollows. 
Lácus, a lake, meer, cistern, 
font, receptacle of waters; any 
receptacle, as a vat into which 
the wine runs after it is pressed, 
an oil-cooler, a corn-bin, &c. 
Also, the same as Lacunar. Fr. 
Aaxos and .Adxxos, translated by 
Donnegan **a hollow, pit or 
cistern where water is contained; 
a tank ; a pit for containing oil, 


! Wachter derives lactuca from Germ. 
lattich, lettuce ; and tliis fr. letten, to let, 
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grain, pulse, Xc." Some refer 
to Aaxig, ''fissura," which is 
perhaps allied to A&xos.* ** Lache, 
(Germ.), Welsh //wch, Engl. 
lake. Lache is also an incision, 
a gap caused by incision." W. 

Ledo, I hurt, harm. Fr. 
Aaido Doric of ayida, fut. 9. of 
Anitw, | devastate, ravage, 
whence Anis, Anidds, Dor. Aai;, 
Aaivos, prey, booty. 

a, an upper robe or man- 
tle. For chilena fr. xAaiva. 

Lata, public grounds. Adira 
and Aaira. 

Laetitia, joy. Fr. letus. As 
Meestus, Moestitia. 

Latus, joyful, mirthful, cheer- 
ful. For detus (as Licet for 
Dicet) fr. dads, 9airà;, a feast, 
entertainment, From the festi- 
vity aud mirth of banquets. 
Barnes translates evdesrvos Saires 
in Euripides * LaTA convivia." 
q Al. from yeAalo, (considered 
the same. as ysAzw,) to laugh ; 
pf. yeyéAairas, yeAaitas, whence 
(etus, as Lactis from I'àAaxrog. 
q Al. from aal», (considered 
the same as Aaw and Aad), to 
enjoy; pf. A&Acirai. J Al. from 
the North. Germ. gelechter, 
Anglo-Sax. hleahior, is laughter. 
Anglo-Sax. gled * is glad. 

Levis: See Levis. 

Levus, left, on the left. Fr. 
Aic, Aas Vig, a8 Gis, o Vis. “And 


* Adxos however may be referred to 
AdAaxa pf. of Ado, I receive. ) 

3 Al. from 9A éc, transp. Anddw, A998, 
I plunder, lay waste, injure. But why 
JE in ledo? | Al. from Aol8npy fr. Avle, 
I hurt; whence Aoiubs, Aorybs, AoíBopos. 


hinder: ' Quia refrigeratrix est, et Ve-» But we should thus have bad iGEdo. 


nen mazimé adversa, ut Plinius docet." 


Etym. 


4 Wachter in Glat. 
9 E 
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because the left hand is slower 
and duller in action than the 
right, ldevus is slow, foolish, 
silly, infatuated.” F. Levus 
is used, m reference to omens, 
in the opposite senses of pros- 
perous and adverse; for which 
various reasons have been as- 
signed. 

Laganum, a thin cake made 
of fine flour, oil, &c. Aayavev. 

Lagena, Laguna, a flagon, 
flask. Adcynvos, A&yuvos. 

Làgeos: See Appendix. 

Lagois, a sea hare, a kind of 
fish.  Aaycig. 

Lagopus, a bird called the 
white partridge. — Aayoaxrov;. 

Laicus, belonging to the laity. 
Aaixés. 

Lalisio, the foal of a wild 
ass. Pliny seems to suppose it 
an African word: ** Pullis eo- 
rum Africa gloriatur quos lali- 
siones appellant." ' 

Lallo, | sing lalla or lullaby 
as a nurse to a cbild. ‘ From 
the easy pronunciation of L by 
children." F. Or from the 
sound dal lal. The Germ. lal- 
len is translated by Wachter 
** corrupté et impedité loqui, ut 
solent pueri." Aadw is to prat- 
tle or talk. 

Lama, a slough, bog, ditch. 
Fr. &Aáopos, I. err, I stumble; 
pp. 3A», Dor. dAapai, whence 





!** Martial says : Cüm tener est onager 
soláque latisto matre Pascitur, hoc 1w- 
FANS, sed breve nomen babet. Hence, 
since &Aados corresponds to INPANS, 
whence 4AarkKe, inraws sum, from àAa- 
Aer might come 


b ing A 
Rura from "Apovpa, ) Glue" V. d 
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lama, as Rura from “Apovpa: 
Or from Z»»ua, Dor. d^aua, a 
wandering. €«[ Al. from Aeiga£, 
a moist meadow ; whence A4$i- 
pat, Dor. Aapgaf. €| Al. from 
Anspa, Dor. Aáppa, from Asfies, 
to intercept, seize. €«| Al. from 
Aápo;, a large cavity: '* vorago 
viarum," says Ainsworth, - 

Lambéro, 

Lambo, l lick. For labo (as 
Cumbo for Cubo) fr. Aa fut. 
Q. of Aaxta, I lapup. '$ Al. 
for A«Béoe, Aao, I take, specially 
with my lip, which is hence 
called Lebrum. § The old 
Germ. was labben, allied to eur 
word To lap. 

Lamella, a thin (lamina) 
plate of metal. For Jdami- 
nella. 

Lamentum, a lamentation. 
Fr. lacrymor, 1 weep, lament, 
whence lacrymamentum, (as 
from Atro is Atramentum,) and 
by contraction lJacrymentum, 
lamentum. «| Al. from xAxüpa, 
a weeping; whence clamen, 
men, lamentum. As Momen 
and Momentum. 

Lamia, a sorceress. 
pa. | 

Lamina, a plate of metal, 
&c. Fr. $Aapéw, driven or 
beaten out. Plutarch has Aes 
Tes bxAajsÉvoy aionpov. 

Lampas, a torch; a fiety 
meteor. Aapras. ; 

Lamyrus, a sea-lizard.  For- 
cellini quotes Gr. Adpuges as 
synonymous. 

Lana, wool; down. Fr. A¥- 
vos, Dor. A&vos. 

Lancea, a lance, spear. 
* Lanze Germ., lance Armor., 





ZAa- 
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langa Irish, lance French, Gr. 
, Lat. lancea," W." 
cino, I tear, mangle. Fr. 
Auxei fut. of Aaxitw; whence 
lacéo, lacino, luucino, as N is 
added in Frasgo, Pango. «| Al. 
from lancea.* 

Langueo, I droop, faint, lan- 
guish. Fr. Aaryyyeóeo or Aeyyéa, 
I am remiss, ao» timid or indo- 
lent. (| Or fr. A?yo, Dor. Az- 

| cease, leave off; whence 
lageo, langeo, as N is added in 
Pango, Frango. 

Lanio, I tear or cut in pieces. 
From. Celt. //ain, a sword. See 
Lanieta. «| Al. from Advis, wool, 
whence Aaví?o, (fut. Aaviow, Aa- 
we,) to divide wool, and thence 
to divide generally. But A 
should thus be long.’ | 

Lánista, a trainer of gladia- 


1 Wachter: '*A word left by the 
Celts, and thence transferred to other 
laa | Varro says that it is not 
& La&n bat a Spaniel word. He says 
' Spanish,' because it was used by the 

tiberians. The thing and its name 
were known of old not only to the Spanish 
Celts, but to the Gallic, British, and 
German Celts. The Armorics preserve 
its root in laxga, to dart, the French in 
lancer, and the Spanish in lanza.” How- 
ever, these last verbs might have been 
formed from tbe subatantives, as Jaculor 
from Jaculum. As Aofe formerly existed 
(as ig asserted by Blomfield, and as is 
manifest from Aoryhs, Acus, fr.) in the 
sense of hurting or destroying, I imagine 
that Ade (which is the same in fact as 
Aée,) preduced Aoí», and that AéAoka 
perfect of Adw produced Adan, Adyan, A4- 
If so, the Greek word is the root 
of all the rest. A change was made 
somewhere. Why should the Greeks 
have put O for A, any more than the 
Celts should bave put A for O? 

* « Al. from lanx, lancis. As first 
signifying to divide or distribute, then to 
tear in pieces." F. 
| refers lanio to lanius; and 
this to ** Adives, (Advws,) stony, cruel.” 





tors. “From Celt. dlain, a 
sword, so as to mean ‘ prefectus 
gladiatorum;’ and not à /ani- 
ando, as they commonly and 
foolishly say.” W. It is pro- 
nounced to be a ‘Tuscan word 
by Isidorus. 

Lantus, a butcher. Qudd 
concidit /aniatque pecudes. 

Lawago, the soft wool or 
gossamer on fruits, leaves, &c. ; 
the down on the face ; the down 
on young birds. Fr. lana. So 
Salsus, Salsugo. 

Lanz, lancis, a broad plate, 
platter. Hence /unces are the 
scales of a balance. As r&Aa»- 
Toy, a scale, is from vtráAavrai 
pf. pass. of a verb radalyve, 
same as TaAdw, to support; so 


from rsráAoyxa, pf. act. of re- 


Aaivw, might be a word r&AayE, 
váAayyo;, which might have 
been shortened to Janz, lancis, 
as Lactis from l'áAaxro;, Laxo 
from Xadako. FY Al. from Aea- 
ayxa pf. of a verb Aalyw* formed 
fr. Aaw, (a3 TaAaivo above from 
saaao, Palo from B&o,) whence 
AaBa, to take, or to hold, con- 
tain. « Al. from Germ. plank, 
a plank or thick strong board. 
P dropped, as in Latus from 
Il A«rÓ;. 

Lápüthum, Lapathus, a kind 
of sorrel. Aanabov. 

Lapillus, a little stone. For 
lapidillus fr. lapis, lapidis. 





* These supposed words are not to be. 
rejected with disdain. From Adw seems 
to have come a verb Aaípe, (as from ydo 
is Walpw,) from whose perfect Aékapka 
seems to have flowed Adpxos, a basket. 
From the same verb Aaípe, or Adpruu, 
seems also to have come Adgra£, a coffer, 
box. 
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Lapio, I petrify. That is, 
I make into a (apis) stone. 


Lapis, a stone. Fr. AZa;, 
whence fais, lapis. So from 


Sais, Bais is daPis. V is com- 
monly inserted, which is allied 
to B, PH, and P. 

Lappe, a bur, a kind of this- 
tle. For /abba fr. XaBés, xao, 
to lay hold of. ** From its seiz- 
ing the garments of passengers." 
Tt. AaB, labiva, (as Cado, 
Cadiva,) labva, labba, lappa. 

Lapsana, a kind of colewort. 
Aabarn, Axppaym. 

Lapsus, a slipping, trip. Fr. 
labor, labsum, lapsum. 

Laquear, the roof of a house 
or chamber, fretted into raised 
work. For /acuar of the 
same origin as lacunar, which 
see. 
Laqueus, a noose, halter, 
snare, trap. Also, a fraud, arti- 
fice. Fr. Avydw, to bind, tie. T 
into A, as cAnis from xTyó; ; 
aud I'into QU, as loQUor from 
AéTog. YF Al. for laceus from 
lacio, to draw, used like Adduco, 
to draw tight. Or /acio is to 
allure, and so ensnare, irretio. 
_¥ Tooke: ** Laqueus is the past 

participle dacc or lacg of the 
Anglo-Sax. /eccean, lacgan, to 
seize." Wachter refers to Germ. 
lagen and Gr. Aexà», to lay 
snares. Vossius to Hebr. lakah 
or laquah, to take. 

Lar, Laris: See Appendix. 


Lardum, bacon. For lari- 
dum. 
Largior, 1 grant (large) 


largely, I lavish, give, grant, 
permit. 
Largus, large, extensive, copi- 
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ous. Fr. A&w, whence Aaipc 
take, hold; pf. AAagxa, wl 
a word Aapxos, larcus and 
gus, like Capax from C 
So from Adw, Anvw, was X 
capax. YF Al. from x 
whence /auricus, (as T* 
Tetricus.; Unus, Unicus,) 
cus, larcus, largus. ¥ Al. 
A&spryos, of much effect or 

Laridum, 

Larix, the larch-tree. 4 

Larva: See Appendix. 

Lasanum, a chambe 
Aacavoy. 

Lascivus, frolicksome, f 
wanton, petulant, lasch 
For lacessivus fr. lacesso. 
Cado, Cadivus. Hence /ac 
lascivus. ** Quia sive ullf 
sà lacessere alios solet." F. 

Láser, the juice of the 
laserpitium, of which it ap 
to be a contraction. 

Laserpitium, laserwor 
masterwort. From (ac an 
pe, whence /ac-sirpicum, 
sirpitium and by corruptic 
serpitium. 

Lassus, weary, tired. 
lacio, (See Lacesso,) to tor 
harass, *cutup." From 
lacsi, lacsum is lassum (a: 
tior, Passum) and /assus.? | 
from xeyadaccas, (yarn 
pp. of yard, to relax, 
languid. Xa dropt, as in 





' Like dw, yaípe.  Aalpe ct 
existed, and produced Adpxos, 
Adpuyé. 

3 Haigh: ** Fr. Aeoyatos, Aco- 
an idle prattler." 

3 Vossius takes lacio in the s 
elicio, and supposes lassus to be pi 
said of cows *' cüm diu nimis laci 
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from XaAa£o. 
fr. laxo. 
Axis. 

Lastaurus, effeminate, licen- 
tious. <Adoraupos. 

Latébra, a hiding-place, den, 
&c. Fr. lateo. As Scateo, 
Scatebra. 

Lateo, I lie hid, lurk; 1 lie 
hid from the world, live a private 
life. Hoc /atet me, This es- 
capes me, I am ignorant of it. 
Fr. Aabéw, (whence Aadytixds), 
same as Anbw, Aavdzvo. Compare 
puTeo from «08v or xuv@ew. 

Later, 9 brick or tile; an in- 
got of gold, being in its form. 
Fr. xAarvs, flat; or wide, broad: 
as some derive it (à lalá form4) 
from its wide form, but wrongly, 
as A in /atus (wide) is long. 
II is dropped in later, as in 
Latus (wide) which some refer 
to IlAaróg. | Al. from xAarsa, 
to figure, form. 

Latercülum, a register, note- 
book. From its form which 
was oblong like a (laterculus 
coctilis) brick. 

Latercilus, a biscuit shaped 
like a (/aterculus) brick. Fr. 
later. 

Laiérensis, a yeoman of the 
guard. As staying (a /atere) 
by the side of his Prince. ! 

Laterna, a Jantern. ** Quia 
in eà latet ignis." "Though, as 
Forcellini adds, A in dateo is 
short. Some on the other hand 
derive Lücerna from  Lüceo. 
Or say that daterna is for lati- 
terna, (laiterna,) from latito. 

Or laterna may be fr. Anbw, 
to lie hid, Dor. Azbo. T for 
TH, as in laTeo from Aa@éw. 


q Al. for darus 
As Assis was said for 
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Latex, spring-water, runving- 
water; any water or. liquor. 
So later Lywus is wine. Fr. 
lateo. From.its being concealed 
within the veins of the earth. 
q Or from A«ra£, the remnant 
of wine flung into a vessel or on 
the ground in a game called the 
xórrafog ; or fr. Aaray?, the 
noise made by its fall. Lennep 
trauslates A&ra£, *'' strepitus li- 
quoris delabentis." 

Latibilum, a lurking-place. 
Fr. lateo. 

Latito, I lurk. Fr. lateo, 
latitum. 

Latrina, a private bath. For 
lacatrina, as 'l'ondeo, Tonsum, 
Tonstrina. 

Latrina, a privy. Fr. lateo, 
latitum, whence latitrina, la- 
trina. See Latrina above. 
From its being in an obscure 
or retired situation, So Schleus- 
ner explains &à$dpo»  ''la- 
trina, cloaca, LOCUS SECRETUS 
in quo homo ventrem exonerat," 
The Greek &zozarsw, to go 
away from the path, is used for 
going aside to evacuate the bow- 
els. Scheide : ** Locus latendt, 
quo abdunt se homines, quo 
lumen conditur." 

Lüiro, lbark. From oAa- 
x13, VAaxtiipos, (WAaxt pis, ÜAav- 
pos), one that barks. U omit- 
ted, as A is omitted in Rura, 
Rarus, E in Lamina, Ruber, O 


jn Ramus, Dentes.* 





1 «¢ A in latro is very rarely shortened 
by the Poets."  F. 

2 Al. from Aarpdfw, explained by He- 
sychius BapBaplfe, 1 speak in a barbarous 
jargon-like manner. J ‘‘ A Aarpedo, 


Latve, dais, a soldier of the 
Priace’s body-guerd. For la- 
tero, fr. latus, lateris. From 
guarding his side. «| Or fr. 
dderpov, wages for service. 

iro, a warauder, one of a 
banditti. Also, a highwayman. 
Wachter: ‘‘ Lotter, (Germ.) 
latro. <A Celtic word, which 
derived its origin from /ladd, 
to kill. Hence datro.” Quayle 
mentions Celt. ladran. «| Al. 
from Aatgoy, wages for service. 
Festus says: * Quod a letere 
adoriuntur. Vel quod /atenter 
iusidiantur." Here Dacier re- 
marks: ** Frustra. Obsessores 
yiarum Jatrones dicti, quia id 
milites CONDUCTITII factita- 
bant, qui /atrones proprié dicti 
sunt." 

Látro, a chessman. As being 
a soldier on the chess-board. 

. Látrocintum, robbery. Also, 
the game of chess. Fr. latro. 
As Tio, Tirocinium. 

Látruncülus,a chessman. See 
the last Latro. 

Latus, borse, supported. 
Soft for tlatus fr. 123195, Dor. 
tAatds, sustained. Euripides: 
Govrslas tas ob rAatas, Tas od 
Qepras.! 

Latus, broad, wide. Fr. 
wharis. But A in sdatis is 
short. «T Or from /atus, i. e. 
dtlatus. As «ipo; is broad fr. 
to, to draw, 1. e., to draw out. 

o 


yvexnc, Üugyexje, are *"* ex- 





famulor, Quod canes faciunt latrando.” 
Ainsw. 


P ones carries us to India: *' The In- 
root la, to bring, has produced lao, 
latum, the adopted supine of Pero.” 


LAT——LAU . 


tended in breadth " from évexe, 
(whence fexa,) to carry. J Or 
from éAaros, driven out wide. 
But here also À is short. 

Latus, the side. Fr. xA&ro;, 
breadth. So eipak is sideways, 
fr. edpis, broad. See Latus, 
“wide.” «| Al. from dateo. 
** Quia latet sub axillis," V. 

Lavcdcrum, a bath. Fr. las 
vatum, as Sepultum, Sepulcrum, 

Laudo, l praise. Fr. laus, 
laudis, | 

Laverna, a Goddess in whose 
care robbers were thought tq 
be. For laberna fr. XaBio, rAa- 
Bé, to seize. As Caverna, La. 
terna, Lucerna. « Al from 
a&kgupov, a spoil; whence AaQu- 
ply, pertaining to spoils; whence 
Aadvon, laburna, as &Po, am- 


Bo. ¥ Al. from /avo, e/avo, 1 
wash clean from a thing, suip a 
man of his goods. As Lateo, 


Laterna. | 

Lavo, I wasb, rinse. For 
lao, (as cis, oVis,) for loo, fr. 
Aoów, whence luv, diluo. Or 
A&o may have existed in this 
sense, as Adw, Alm, Alw, Ada, 
Ajo, seem all? to have meant to 
loosen or dissolve, whence the 
meaning of to wash, i. e. to 
LOOSEN from dirt. 

Laurus: See Appendix. 

Laus, laudis, praise. Fr. 
Anis, (latis, laus,) the people. 
As given by tbe people, i. e. 
popular applause. Or as ad- 


* For fr. Ade, is Aáas, a pebble, as 
rubbed or dissolved by the sea; fr. Aée 
is Agies, smooth, i, e. rubbed; fr. Ae (a. 
1. p. dalOny) is alGos, a stone: fr. Ade ip 
Aovw, to wash; and Ade is to dissolve 
generally. 





LAU-—LEG 


dressed to or spoken before the 
people. As a Panegyric is from 
Heviyyeess, an assembly of the 
people. «| Or from Ada, Aavo, 
to speak. As $us, fame, from 
Qoo, regnyas, to speak, And Alvoc, 
praise, is from Alyos, a discourse. 
q But Tooke is vehement against 
these derivations: ** The Anglo- 
Sax. loos or los is evidently the 
past participle of Alisan, to ce- 
lebrate. As laus also is. Of 
which bad the Latin Etymolo- 
gists been aware, they never 
would by such childish allusions 
have endeavoured to derive it 
from Ads, OF A&o, or from Aaóo, 
l enjoy.” * 

s, a lamentation. Fr. 
xAmUci;, But the word is dis- 
puted. 

Lautia, presents to foreign 
ambassadors. Fr. dautus, ele- 
gent, sumptuous. € Al. for 
dautia. Festus has: ** Dautia, 
que loutia dicimus." Dautia for 

ia froma supposed word Sarria, 
gifts. The change of AU to O 
is common, but not vice versa. 
AUrichalchum is however from 
"Ops s,and Aurea for Orea. 
“Letitia e Fr. 1 

itia, nce. Fr. lau- 
tus, as Letus, Letitia. 

Lautile, hot baths. Fr. 
lavo, lautum. 

Lautümie, Latómic, stone- 
quarries. Hence a gaol. Fr. 
Aaeropios * and Aaropbess. 

Lautus, washed, clean, dress- 


! Wachter (im Lauton) seems to refer 
laus to xddos. € Haigh; “ From yAdrra, 
the tongue, discourse." 

3 As Aastdes, bec. 
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ed; nice, neat, elegant, sump- 
tuous; nice, dainty, delieate. 
The opulent Romans were wont 
to bathe very frequently. Fr. 
lavo, lavatus, lavtus, lautus, as 
Aviceps, Avceps, Auceps, 
Lazo, I loosen, relax; I di- 
late, expand; I lengthen, pro- 
long ; I loosen from toil, re 
fresh. Fr. yarao, I loosen ; 
fut. yardow, Mol. yarake, 
whence laxo, as from IaAaxtog 
is Lectis. «| Al. from A5£e, 
Dor Aáfo, fut. of Aye, 1 leave 
off.3 
Larus, loose, &c. Fr. laxo. 
Lea, a lioness, Fr, leo. 
Leena, a lioness. Ataive, 
Lébes, a kettle. — A£fny. 
Lectica, a litter, sedan. Fr. 
lectus, as Amica from Amo. 
Lecto, I read often. Fr. de- 
, legitum, legtum, lectum. 
or emus a bad or couch. Fr. 
Asdextou (whence Aixrpoy) pf. of 
Aéyopas, to lie down. | Al. 
from Aéxrooy, As some derive 
Artus from "Apfpoy. Al. from 
lego (i. e. colligo), lectum. “A 
collectis foliis ad cubitandum,” 
says Festus. 
Lecithus, an oil-cruet. Afxy- 
s | 


Se 
Legatum, a legacy. Fr. lego, 
atum. 

Legatus, an ambassador; & 
deputy of the Emperor in war. 
Fr. lego, atum, I depute. 

Legio, & legion, body of sol- 
diers. Varro: '* Qudd milites 
in delectu leguntur." 

Legitimus, lawful. Fr. lex, 
legis. As Maris, Maritimus, 





3 « The Welsh Uac is tlaxua.” W. 
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. Lego, avi, I send or depute 
as an ambassador or as my de- 
puty or lieutenant. Fr, A&yo, I 
choose, select. But E in lego 
is long. Q Or fr. lex, legis. 
Lego is properly said of those 
who are publicly commissioned, 
or commissioned (per legem) by 
law. Nopito is to establish 
(vow) by law. J “ From Hebr. 
LACH, he 

sent" V. €[| Or from Germ. 
legen, explained by Wachter 
* constituere, disponere, ordi- 
nare." 

Lego, I leave by will, be- 
queath. Fr. lego, I send or 
depute, and so | consign or in- 
trust to. Plautus: ** Quin po- 
tius quod degatum est tibi nego- 
tium, id curas?" = Or lego is, 
I give (per legem) by law. 

Légo, is, l gather, cull, col- 
lect. Aéyo. Also, 1 follow, 
trace, as in Lego vestigia. ‘That 
18, Í pick them up us it were, or 
I act like those who pick up 
things from the ground in a 
consecutive order. ** Quasi in 
modum e terra legentis quip- 
piam." F. We say, somewhat 
similarly perhaps, To pick one's 
way. Also, I pass on by or in 
a direction parallel to, as in 
Lego oram. From the same 
notion of tracing. So it means 
to pass over, go through. Ovid: 
* JEquoraque Afra legit.” For- 
cellini explains it here: ** Ut 
qui poma /egunt, huc illuc dis- 
currunt colligendi studio." Also, 
I run over, read, peruse. That 
Is, lego or colligo literas et ver- 
ba: I pick up letters and put 
them together. Also, I read 


commissioned, - 


LEG——LEM 


commentaries aloud to scl 
explain, illustrate. Also, 
scry, survey. Virgil: ** ] 
mulum capit, unde omnes 
ordine possit Adversos | 
et venientum discere vi 
That is, pick them out, 
them out. *'* Percurro : 
quasi qui scripta 

says Forcellini. Also, I 
** Quasi clam colligo." F. 
I choose, select, i. e. /e 
aliis, seligo. It was the 
of the Censors ** legere 
tum," to review the Sen: 
inspect the characters of t 
and to choose new met 
This sense follows from 
just preceding. Or /ego 1 
A&yo, I count, reckon up. 


Legule aurium: See 
pendix. | 
Legüleius, one  acqu 


only with the little nicet 
law, a pettifogger. Tr. / 
fr. lex, legis. 

Légilus, a gatherer of ; 
or olives. Fr. lego. 

Légumen, all kinds of 
as peas, beans, vetches 
From lego. As being 1 
gathered by the hand, ar 
cut. Nicander : “Avev 3g 
A&yovrai " Oczpia yedooma ' 
Aa. 
Leiostrea, a muscle v 
smooth shell. Aesdorgeoy. 

Lema, a white humor 
eye. fg. 

Lembus, a pinnace, 
Aép. Boc. 

Lemma, atis, a subjec 
gument, title; a propo 
Arp. 

Lemniscus, a fillet or ril 


LEM-— —LREP 


& silken string; a roll of lint 
putinto wounds. — 4swloxes. 

Lémires : See Appendix. 

Lena, a procuress, Fr. leno. 
As Lea from Leo. 

Lants, a kind of vessel. Fr. 
Agsóg, a wine-vat. 

Lenis, smooth, soft; geutle, 
mild. Fr. Asios, for leis. So 
eaNus fr cáo. FY Or froth 
Agvos, wool. From its softness. 
. Leno, a pimp, pander. Fr. 
dehio, Priscian: '* Quód men- 
tes deliniendo seducit.” Cicero: 
* Animum adolescentis pellexit 
Me omnibus rebus, quibus illa 
etas capi ac deliniri potest.” 

Lénocinium, the trade or art 
of a pimp; enticement. Fr. 
leno. <As Tiro, Tirocinium. 

Lens, lendis, 

Lens, lentis, a lentile. “A 
dentore. From their glutinous 
quality." Tt. ‘ Qudd humida 
et lenta at,” eays [sidorus.' 

Lentícüla, a small lentil. Fr. 
lens, lentis. Also, the same as 
Lentigo. Also, some vessel. 
Celeus : ** In vasa fictilia (quas 
a sionlitudine Jenticulas vocant) 
agua conjicitur." 

Lentigo, a freckly or scurfy 
eruption on the akin, freckle, 

imple. Fr. lens, lentis. From 
Xs likeness to lentile seed. So 
@axis is both a lentile and a 
freckle. 

Lentiscus, the mastich-tree or 
lentisck. ‘ From /entesco, to 
become clammy. So called 





! * Pliny says: ‘ Invenio apud auc- 
tores, equanimitatem fieri lente vescenti- 
bus.’ Hence some derive lens from lenis 
Ct tnter.” F. 


Etym. 
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from the gumntiness of its 
juice.” Tt. ** Quód arbor len- 
tescat, dum resinam 1, e. masti- 
chen fundit." F. 

Lento, 1 bend, ply. Hence 
lento remos, | ply the oars, [ 
row. “ Impulsu enim remi 
flectuntur.” F. Lento is fr. 
lentus, pliant. 

Lentus, soft, pliant, flexible, 
limber ; of a soft or mild tem- 
per, placid, calm, unruffled; 
and hence, heedless, careless, 
reckless ; as also; apathetic, un- 
moved, cold, dull, heavy, slow. 
Cicero: ‘ Lentus in diceudo, 
et pene frigidus"  Lentus is 
also, clammy, sticky, tenacious, 
which senses seem the reverse 
of soft and flexible, It seems 
properly here to mean, dull ot 
slow in being moved, heavy and 
thick, immoveable.  Lentus is 
for lenitus fr. lenio, I soften. 

Lénuncilis, a young leno. 
Also, a skiff. Fr. lenis, the 
same. 

Leo, alion. Aéay. 

Leo, levi, Y anoint, smear, 
daub; I bemire. Fr. Assda, 
At, I smooth, render smooth. 
** Quia unguento aliquid Jeviga- 
tur, factum est ut /eo significarit 
UNGO.” So Linio, says 
Jones, ‘is fr. Aemivo, i.e. to 
soften by ointment.” Hesy- 
chius : Asiaiveras Assotrar, if a- 
Aslderas. 

Leópardus, & leopard. Fr. 
Areráp mig. Or fr. leo and par- 


us. 
Lépas, a shell-fish. — 4exá;. 
Lépidus, smart, witty, plea- 
sant, gay. r.lepor. As Ni- 
tor, Nitidus. 
2r 
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Lépista or Lépasta, a drink- 
ing cup shaped like a limpet- 
shell Aexacry. 

Lépor, Lépos, wit, humor; 
elegance, grace. Fr. Ae, a 
scale or thin flake. Donatus: 
** Quia lepidus homo, quasi la- 
mina, politus est." ' 

Lépra, the leprosy. Aexpa. 

Lepus, leporis, a hare. Fr. 
Aewopis, an. /Eolian and Sicilian 
word, (J Al. from  levipes, 
(depes,) light-footed. €[ Al. from 
Anglo-Sax. Aleapan, to leap. 
** Verel. in Ind. : leipa, hleipa, 
to run," W. 

Lessus: See Appendix. 

Letheus, pertaining to Lethe. 
Axbaios. 

Lethargus, a lethargy. — 4$- 
Wapyos- 

&to, I put to death. Do 
leto. 

Letum, Léthum, death. Fr. 
A$9», oblivion, which death in- 
duces. *' To die in oblivion,” 
- is an expression of Shakspeare. 
q Al. from detum supine of /eo, 
taken in the sense of deleo. 
** Quia mors aufert ac delet om- 
nia," says Priscian. See Litura. 

Leuca, Leuga, a league, a 
measure used by the Gauls, 
Camden: * From Welsh lech, 
a stone which was used to be 
erected at the end of every 


league.” 
Leucaspis, armed with white 
shields. Asuxaca(s. 
Leucónicum, flocks of wool 
used in stuffing bedticks. From 


! Martini derives lepos from Aeior Eros, 
** politum verbum." 


LEP———LERVY 


the Leucones, a people of 
Gaul. ; 
Leuconotus, the south-west 


wind.  4euxóvorog. 

Leucopheatus, of a gray or 
russet color. Fr. 

AsuxóQauog. 

Leucophryna, an epithet of 
Diana among the Magnesians. 
Fr. Asuxó;, white, opgus, an eye- 
brow. . 

Leucocróta : See Appendix. 

Levidensis vestis, says lsido- 
rus, * dicta quód raro filo sit 
leviterque densata.” Cicero has 
** munusculum levidense, crasso 
filo.” ‘That is, ‘‘ parum elabo- 
ratum atque expolitum,” as 
Forcellini explains it. 

Levigo, I smooth, polish. 
Fr. lévis. So Mitis, Mitigo. 

Levir, a man's wife's brother, 
or a woman's husband's brother. 
For devir, as Varro says it was 
anciently written, and this from 
ja3p, 9aP p. D into L, as La- 
cryma for Dacryma, &c. 

Lévis, light. Fr. Aexts, peel, 
rind, husk. Horace: ** Tu d- 
vior CORTICE." Vice versa, 
the Latins said, as some think, 
oPilio for oVilio. 

Levis, Levis, smooth, po- 
lished, soft, &c. Fr. Asios, Asi Vog. 

Lévites, a Deacon in the 
Christian Church, the same im 
rank as a Levite among the 
Jews. 

Lévo, I lighten, relieve. Fr. 
levis. Also, I lift or raise up, 
I raise, take away. "That is, 1 
make light by taking away. Or 
itis taken from the easiness of 
raising and removing what is 
light. **Que levia sunt, sur- 





LEX--——LIB 


feruntur," is the explana- 
ff Ainsworth. 

x, legis, a law. Anglo- 
lah, laga, lauge, Iceland. 
laug, log; Germ. lage." 
s no other," says Tooke, 
0 our ancestors’ past par- 
» leg of lecgan, ponere: 
t means something LAID 
N as a rule of conduct.” 
has '* PONERE MORES." 
the Greeks said riberbas 
» “In the mean time,” 
Tooke, “the reader may, 
pleases, trifle with Vossius ; 
refers it to légo, because 
were READ to the people, 
they were being passed; 
says that others refer it to 
because laws were meant 





Sancta à legen, ponere, statuere, 
were. Quid enim est Lex, nisi 
m vel constitutio, sive ipsius Dei 
ree, sive li seipsum obligantis, 
incipis populum moderantis? Ex 
fonte si censeamus Latinam vocem 
romanasse, nec a sensu vocis, nec 
wis ratione aberrabimus, cüm Scy- 
ocabula Latinis longe vetustiora 
linguam Latinam multis acces- 
gxerint. Errabimus autem a veri- 
antiquissimam Saxonum linguam, 
manis indigenam, majorem voca- 
suorum partem a nepotibus Ro- 
ccepisse existimemus. Qus sen- 
*tiamsi multos habeat fautores, me- 
roris damnata est a peritioribus. 
lex a legendo derivatur, quód leges 
sint prelecte ad observandum, 
hte literas inventas nullz fuissent 
Quod sane falsum. Nam leges 
| ex consuetudine desumte sunt. 
tudo autem est lex antiquior, et jus 
s vel consensu publico institutum, 
state probatum, nec minus veri 
s Lex, quàm si literis prodita esset. 
fe nunquam caruisse censendi sunt 
, quamvis adhuc literarum  ex- 
ob eximiam eorum Remp. a Ce- 


Kecito tantoperelaudatum. Defec- 


arum supplere poterant prrecones 
rdotes, vel etiam cantilene.” W. 
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to be read: &c.” Ainsworth 
refers it to Askis, ** dictio," as 
piioeis, he says, was so applied. 
And then adds; “ Ad significa- 
tionem legendi, colligendi referri 
potest; cum indocile ac disper- 
sum genus humanum leges in 
civitatem primam /egerunt, et 
etiamnum conservant." After 
all, as Edicts are from Edico, 
Lex might flow from A£yz, Ai£o, 
* dico, edico," or from Xi£is, 
considered as signifying ** edic- 
tum." Compare the formation 
of Rex. 

Leridium,a small or trifling 
word. AskBioy. 

Lexis, a word.  Aé£i;. 

Liácülum, a plane, Fr. lio. 
Instrumentum andi. So Pio, 
Piaculum. 

Libella, dimin. of libra. Like 
Flagellum. 

Libellus, a little book; a 
chart, register, memorandum, 
certificate, petition, charge in 
writing against any one, satire, 
libel. Fr. liber. 

Libentina, Lübentina, Ve- 
nus, the goddess (/ibenti@ and 
lubentic) of pleasure. . 

Liber, Libéri, Bacchus. 
* Quia liberum servitio cura- 
rum animum asserit," says Se- 
neca. As he is called in Greek 
Avaios from Aic. J ** Quód vino 
nimio usi omnia bere loquan- 
tur," says Festus. J Al. from 
AsiBw, to make a libation. Or 
from 40:6), a libation. 

Liber, free. For luber, as 
we find Libet and Lubet, Li- 
bens and Lubens.* Luber or lu- 





3 We say in English List and Lest. 


berus is fr. fior, ol. a) 
gegos, (as 07e, ic Py, 
frees, lupherus, (as Lamina 
from 'EAapéya;) then luberus, as 
apPo,amBo, So fr. kgu@pis, 
FEol. pu Spis, is ra Brus orru Ber. 
«| Al. from licet, whence dciber, 
liber, as Facio, Faciber, Faber. 
Liber might have the | long, as 
put for lüber. 

Liber, a son. Properly, free+ 
born, in opposition to one born 
2 slave. 

Liber, the inward bark or 
rind of a tree. And, as the in- 
ward bark of the palm and otber 
trees was used for writing on, 
liber came to signify a book, 
volume. For leber, (as xAExo, 
plíco,) which Quintilian states 
was the ancient word ; and thia 
fr. Atmos, bark; Mol. Aswop, 
whence leber, as SIov,uBi. | 
** From Hebr. leb.” Tt. 

Libéra, Proserpine. The 
sister ( Liberi) of Bacchus. 

Libéralis, befitting a (liberum 
virum) freeman or geutleman, 
well-bred, gentlemanly, inge- 
nuous, generous, liberal. 

Libéri: See the third Liber. 

Libéro, I free. | Liberum 
facio. 

Libertas, liberty. Fr. liber, 
as Uber, Ubertas. 

Libertinus, a freed man. Fr. 
lbertus. — ** Libertus is joined 
with the patron, as libertus Ci- 
ceronis, GCtrsaris, meus, &c. 
Libertinus is put alone without 
regard to the patron. In the 
time of Claudius /ibertini were 
put for the sons of liberti." F. 

Libertus,-a freed man. For 
liberatus. 


LIB——LIB 


Libet, Lábet, it please 
agreeable. Fr. gsaso, I k 
like. Asi might answer 
“it LIKETH me best, 
From gidsi, transp. 24 
liphet (as Decet from £d 
hbet, as amBo from did 
Or from Aízro, to desire, : 
Avréc. | Al. from Germ, i 
to desire; to love; when 
“TIT would as lieve” 8u 
* From Hebrew LB, [ 
Wachter! writes /ebA] thel 
V. That is, cordi est. 

Libethrides, the Mus 
inhabiting Libethra, a fo 
of Magnesia. 

Libido, desire, incli 
lust. Fr. libet. So Cup 

Libittna, Venus. Fr. 
libitum. That is, the Gi 
of pleasure and delight, « 
Goddess of desire. W 
she is called also Lib 
This derivation seems t 
only her general characte: 
in the temple of ** Vent 
bitina" such things were : 
pertained to burials. 
Libitina is put for the s 
funeral articles ; also for 
and for death. ‘‘ The 
ancient of the Romans,’ 
Forcellini, ** thought that 
tina was Venus. And Pl 
bas a problem why fune 
ticles were sold in the ten 
Venus.” As the Greeks 
the Furies Evpevites, i. 
benign Deities,—and as p. 
the Latins from the word 
called the Fates Parce,—1 





1 Ad voc. Leben. 
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to propitiate them ; s0 we may 
imagine that Venus, the God- 
dese of funerals, was called L«- 
biténa from libet, libitum, though 
abe was. not at all in this charao- 
ter the Goddess of pleasure. 

Libo, 1 pour out in sacrifice, 
make a libation. :1«/8o. Hence, 
lsscri&ce: for no sacrifice took. 

sce without a libatio. Also, 

coneume,.make less. Again: 
before the priests poured the 
wipe out, they sipped or tasted 
it themselves, and gave to those 
about them to taste ; hence be 
ig to sip or taste ; and hence to 
touch gently ; to pass over slight. 
ly; and so to cull and extract. 

Libra, a pound, twelveounces. 
From y* ZEol. Alspa, whence 
üpra, libra. Also, a balance 
or pair of scales, as properly 
weighing a libre. On the other 
hand ráAarrov is thought to have 
first meant a balance and then 
& certain sum of money weighed 
m it. Libra was also a weight 
or plummet for ascertaining the 
depih of the sea, of rivera, Kc. 
And the depth itself. 

. Lábrarius, a copyiet, tran- 
seriber, book-keeper; bookseller. 
Fr. über, libri. 

Librile, the beam (libra) of 
a balance. 

Libro, Y weigh, balance, 
pose; I weigh, ponder, examine. 

f. übra. Also, I make level 
or plane, i.e. ad libram exigo, 


© « Pollux says that Airpa is used by 
Old Greek writers: and Wetstein 
quotes Eustathius on Il. xxii. affirming 
that it is found in Epicharmus, who flou- 
Fished in the 5th century before Christ.” 
Parkburst.. 
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I adjust by a plummet or rule 
Also, I throw, burl, having first 
poised the instrument. . 


Libs, Libis, the south. wind. 
Aly, Aupéá. 

Tibum, .akied of sweet caka. 
Fr. dibo. Kor particular use 
was made of them in libations 
or sacrifices. 9 Al. from Germ. 
lath, bread; Anglo-Saz, Alef, 
whence our loaf. FY Dannegen 
has ''A(fe», a kind of cake."  . 

Liburna, a ight swift ship, & 
pineece. From their beiug used: 
by the Liburm, a peopleof Illyria. 

Liburnus, & sedan-carmer. 
Madan: *'* The. chairmen at 
Rome commonly came from 
Liburnia. They were remark- 
ably tal) and stout.” 

Licentta, licence, libesty. Fr. 
licens, Keentis, from licet. 

Liceo, | am put up or ex- 
posed for sale, have & price put 
upon me, am valued. Adam: 
**'The buyer asked, Quanti Jicet? 
sc. habere vel auferre. The 
seller answered, Decem nummis 
licet, or the like." So that, 
according to Adam, /iceo stands 
for licet mihi: ‘ Licet miha 
vendi tanti." Forcellini says < 
** A licet. Quia licet emere et. 
vendere in auctione ssti- 
mata sunt." « But perhaps liceo 
is from Bíx». As said of things 
estimated xarà dixyv, Le. xar 
agiay, according to their value. 
L for A, asin Licet, &c. Or 
liceo may be taken in the sense 
of Sixeids slips, 1 am justly en- 
titled to or worthy of, i. e. such 
a price. Or liceo is from %- 
xaió, 0ixeuc, dicto, I judge: m 
a passive sense, | am: judged. 
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Léceo is otherwise explained, 
*‘ estimor tantum quantum /icet.". 

Liceor: See Appendix. 

Licet, it is just.or right, it is 
lawful or allowed. For dicet 
fr. Síx, justice, right. As La- 
cryma from dáxgupa, Levir for 
Devir. 

Licet, although. Perhaps 
licet was anciently placed, as in 
Cicero: ** Fremant omnes, &- 
cet ; dicam quod sentio." Let 
them all make a noise; it is 
allowed them, they may do so 
if they will; but 1 will say what 
I think. That is, Although 
they do so, &c. Some however 
understand Ut after /icet in its 
general use. 

Lichen, a tetter. Ast. 

Liciatus, commenced. ** Ut 
tela inchoata dicitur, cdm /iciis 
adjuncta sunt stamina, necdum 
tamen texta subtemine." F. 

Liciniana olea, an olive of a 
capital kind, introduced or care- 
fully cultivated by one Licinius. 

Licinium, a roll of (lici) 
thread to put in wounds. 

Licitor, I bid a price. Fr. 
liceor, licitussum. Also, I con- 
tend, fight. Properly, I bid 
against another at an auction. 
Festus : ** Licitati, in mercando 
sive pugnando contendentes." 

Licium: See Appendix. 

Lictor, a lictor or beadle. 
Fr. digo, whence ligator, ligtor, 
lictor. Livy: “1 lictor, deliga 
ad palum.” Again: ** I lictor, 
colliga manus." 

Lien: See Appendix. 

Lignum, wood. As £ó^o, 
wood, is fr. gum, to scrape, 


plane, polish, (whence also £v- 
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cri» is the wooden part of x 
spear, and Zu$^» is a chisel for. 
working: in wood,) so lignuss 
(for Jdicuum, as diGnum from 
S[K», and cyGnus from xó Kvos,) 
seems to come from a word 
Aixyày formed from Aéuxa pf. of 
Ale, (whence Afrrpoy,) to plane, 
polish. Lennep! explains Aie, 
‘polio, rado." €[ Al. for leg- 
num fr. lego. ‘Turton: ** Because 
its branches are gathered into. 
bundles for domestic uses." 
And Varro explains it of timber. 
picked up or collected for fuel. 
«| Orislignum short for ilignuss,. 
i. e. oak timber? ¥ Or from a 
word üOxxyyóvoy, (JAyyvey,) pro- 
duced in the woods ? * 

Ligo, l bind. Fr. avyda, av- 
ya. So $pfwo,frlgo. . . 

Tigo, onis, a spade. Fr. 
Aoc, Alyos. FY Or fr. Asya: 
fut. 2. of AiSw,3 considered the 
same as Alo, pp. A£ucrai, whence 
otpsd@, to dig. Indeed Aso; 
(for Alyos) seems to be from the 
same Aya. « 

Ligula, alittle tongue. For 
lingula fr. lingua. ‘In the 
ancient MSS,” says Forcellini, 
** we find promiscuously ligula. 
and dingula.” Also, the tongue. 
of a musical instrument. As 
Gr. yawrris. “ A similitudine 
lingue infra dentes coercitze," 
F. Also, a shoe-latchet. ** Pars 
in calceis lingue exserte instar 


! Ad voc. Aí&os. 
? «A ligo. Ut ligna dicta sint tóAa 8e- 
Seudva, non AeAvuéra." Isaac Voss. — 
* « Eustathius explains Affew by ei- 
ew." V. 
* Al. from Adev, solvens ; whence No, 
Co, (as ewéos, speCus,) lige. © c 
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festigiata," says Festus. Others 
refer it to igo, L tie; but Mar- 
tial bas it lingula in this sense. 
Pratce is used for a shoe- 
string. Hence ligula is a term 
of contempt. Plautus: ** Li- 

(a, 1 in malam cracem:” 
l'hou that art of ho more value 
than a shoe-latchet. — Ligula is 
also a narrow neck of land. See 
Lingua. Alsoa spatula. ** Quia 
babet figuram /ingue ad pala- 
tum retracte atque ita cave.” 
F. Ligula is used in sundry 
scientific senses from certain re- 
sero ences H the tongue. 

ígurio, Ligurrio, I lick up, 
eat nicely, feed delicately. Fr. 
ligo, lingo. As Scateo, Scatu- 
no. Or from Asixw, xà, 
whence a word Asyupis, Ayu- 
pa, same as Asyvedw, to lick. 
«| Al. fr. yaAvuxepos, sweet. I 
cast off, as Liquorice from IAv- 
xóppita.! 

Ligusticum, the herb lovage. 
From Ligusticus, | Aryvo rix, 
appertaining to Liguria. As 
abounding in the mountains of 


uria. 

jm , some herb sup- 
posed "to be the privet. [t 
seems to be also another herb 
called withwind or bindweed. 
“Fr. igo. From its use in 
making bands,” says ‘Turton. 
The English term '* bindweed" 
seems to confirm the derivation 
from digo. Or, since ^vyito is 
the same as ligo, from pp. AsAv- 
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yioras might be Adyiergoy, transp. 
A Ov. 
Likum, a lily. Soft for &- 


rium fr. Aslpiov. 

Lima, a file. Fr. rsanpas 
pp. of Asie, to smooth, polish. 
Aslo appears to have existed, if 
we may conjecture from Asse, 
Miro, Así... € T Or for lisma 
fr. AéAiopas pp. of Alo, (whence 
through A&ucrai is Aicrpov,) to 
smooth, polish. {Jf Or fr. Ase 
Aelwopas (contr. AsAginas) pp. of 


Asóo, to smooth «I ** Ex h- 
mus. Quód oBLiguis aciebus 
secat." Ainsw. | 

Limatus, filed, polished, ele- 
gant. Fr. /imo. 

Limazr, a snail Fr. ^eípaf, 


which word Donnegan has re- 
ceived. «| Al. from limus. From 
its sliminess. | 

Limbus, the hem, border, 
fringe of a garment. Tooke: 
‘* LiMB is the past participle of 
the Anglo-Sax. verb /impian, to 
pertain or belong to. Hence 
and hence only is derived Lat. 
limbus, under the notion of 
holding to or belonging to.” 
q Al. from Aluwm, 1. e. Amp- 
wXyo, to leave, i. e. leave off, 
terminate. 

Limen, the threshold of a 
door; bence, a beginning. Fr. 
AfAsipas pp. of Aslo, to smooth. . 
(See Lima.) ** Quia nulla pars 
domás imine tritior aut terendo 
levigatior." Salmas. «| Al. from 
limus, traneverse. — Forcellini 
explains /imen ** lignum aut la- 
pis TRANSVERSUS in janua, 
tum superius tum inferius." 

Limes, a cross-road, cross- 


path, by-road. Fr. limus, trans- 


verss. Lavy has, “ Profectus 
inde TRANSVERSIS mitibus, 
terrorem priebuitsubitum bosti." 
Here however, as was usually 
the case, /:mes is put for a path, 


pp. of Asize, to leave, i. e. leave 
off, terminate. 

Limito,lbound. Fr. limes, 
limitis. 


pu imme, a’ deficiency. Asip- 


P^ no, I file polish. Fr. 
lima. Hence, 1 take away what 
is superfluous, remove, amend. 
Also, l search out, examine, 
discover. ** Quia lima super- 
ficiem aufert; et quod subter 
latebat detegit." F. 

s, clear, transparent, 
limpid. For lipidus (as M is 
added in A and in Lam- 
bo) fr. Alxos, oil, whence Arrapis, 
shining, sparkling. As Gelu, 
pair 4j Os for Emphidus, 

phidus, fr. | As 
clear as water. a Al. for lam- 
pidus, fr. Aduxo, to shime. As 
vitricus is perlaps for vAtricus. 

TAmus, mod, sme. Fr. ab 
Aemar pp. of Aeío, to smooths. 
(See Lima and Limen.) From 
its smoothness or softness. Vir- 
ga: **'lu tamen e LEVI rimosa 
cubiba &mo Unge.” Forcelim 
defines limus " cenum illud 
MOLLJUS quod ab aquis deferri 
volet. " @ Or from »3pa, filth. 


As $ofye, frigo. G Or from 


the waters. 
pp. of iAse, to bedaub with mud. 
« The Germ. lam is mud. 
But Wachter refers this t& 
the Latio. 


Limus : 

Linamentum, ares 
(e Eno) from lint or linen ; liat 
for wounds. 

Linea, a string or cord made 
(e. dino) from flax; a string or 
row of pearls; any row or line, 

Lineamenta, the outlines, 
prominent marks or features of 
things. Fr. ixea. From the 
strokes or lines in a painting or 
geometrical figure. 

Lineo, I draw the figure of a 
thing (in nets) in lines. 

Lingo, I lick. For hgo (as 
N is added in Frango and Tan- 
go) for licho fr. Ard fut. 9. of 


Ag e. 
, the tongue; hence, 
the voice, speech, discourse, 
language. Also, from the shape, 
a promontory of nartow neck of 
lead. Fr. lingo. As the tongue 
is the instrument by which we 
lick. 

Lingülaca, a gossip. Fr. lin- 


E" Lino, the same as Ano. 
Liniphio, a lmen-weaver. Fr. 
Alvoy, linen, and spam, I weave. 
Lino, | smomt, besmear, 
daub, paint, bemire. Fr. Aga- 
vis, (unà, fut. of Anaive, I 
make smooth. ‘“ Leve-ad 
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cum reddo, ut unguento fit 
quod illinitur." V. 

Linquo, lleave. For liquo, 
(as N is added in Lingo) fr. 
Aia (fut. 9. of Asie), 7IE2ol. 2u- 
xà, as from £IlIouai, JEol. £Ko- 
pos, is seQUor. 

Linter, a bark, wherry, ca- 
noe. Priscian states that ** lin- 
ter, which is masculine among 
the Greeks, ó Juvr3e, is femi- 
nine among the Latins." Vos- 
sius doubts whether Arig was 
a Greek word; but whether 
Priscian’s testimony is to be re- 
jected from the absence of the 
word elsewhere, the reader will 
judge. «| Al. for lincter, fr. lin- 
go, linctum. A lingendo ht- 
tore. 

Linteum, a linen clotb, &c. 
Fr. Jinteus fr. linum. 

Linum, flax, lint; a flaxen 
thread, string, or cord; a gar- 
ment from flax.  Aivoy. 

Lio, | polish. — Ando, Ania. 

Lippus,  blear-eyed.' For 
libbus, fr. juo fut. 9. of A«ífies, 
to distil. As Lappa from Aaa. 
q Al. from Afros, a fat or unc- 
tuous moisture. 


. JLéquéfáücio, I melt. Ligue- 
re facio. ! 
^ Liqueo, Liquesco, I melt, 


dissolve, Fr. Zquor. That is, 
fio liquor, fio liquidus. 
Liquet, it is clear, it is. ma- 
nifest. See Liquidus, clear. 
Liguidus, liquid, fluid. Fr. 
iquor. Liquidus became par- 
ticularly applied to such liquors 





. !'* l'ippa ficus apud Martial. est valde 
goatura ot dulci humore fluens instar oculi 
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as drop purely, clearly, and pel- 
lucidly ; and means, pure, clear, 
limpid ; and so serene; shrill, &c. 

Liquis, oblique. See Ob- 
liquus. 

Liquo, avi, I make to melt, 
dissolve. Allied to Jiqueo, as 
Fugo to Fugio. See Liquor. 
Liquo is also to strain or pu- 
rify: properly to dissolve, and 
by dissolving to separate from 
a body its grosser particles. 

Liquor, liquid juice, liquor. 
Fr. Adrog,^ oil; /Eol. Alxos (See 
Linquo) and Alxoe (whence Ar- 
bos and Arbor are both found) 
whence liquor. *€| Haigh: 
* Liqueo from as for Aia», 
much, and xéc, to pour." «| Al. 
from Germ. dechen, (allied to our 
word To /eak,) to drop. 

Liquor, I am dissolved, I 
melt, drop, flow. Allied to Li- 
quo, Liqueo, and Liquor, oris. 
AtiBowas seems allied. 

Lira: See Appendix. 

Lire, trifles. Ajpos. 

Lis, litis, strife, dispute. Fr. 
égis, whence ris, (E dropt, as in 
Rixa from " Epi£a,) and for soft- 
ness lis, somewhat as liLium for 
liRium, J Haigh: * Fr. Asc- 
ca, (that is, AUco’,] rage." 

Litania,a supplication, litany. 
Airaysía. 

Litéra : See Littera. 

Liticen, inis, one who blows 
& clarion. Fr. htuus and cano. 

Litigo, | strive, debate. Fr. 
litem or lite ago. 





3 ** Fr. Ado and Alw came Aelfe, AlBoo, 
Abre, Aclpw, &c. which signified to drop 
or distil, and were applied to various li- 
quors." Lennep. 
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Lito. Yi offer in sacrifice. 
Propertius : ** Exta litabat ovis.” 
Fr. Arr}, a prayer. That is, | 


adore the Gods thro the 
medium of a sacrifice. Or, lito 


agrees with Imprecor from Pre- 
ces: I curse, devote to die. 
q Or lito is for luto (as Labet 
and Lubet are interchanged) fr. 
luo, lutum. Ovid: “ Ponti- 
fices, fordà sacra litate bove." 
Here “ sacra litate" may be, 
pay or discharge the sacred rites 
to the Gods. As Persolvo is 
used. Then “ Lito victimas" 
will be said, as Virgil bas: 
** Hanc animam pro morte Da- 
retis Persotvo.” Lito is used 
also in a neuter sense. Sueto- 
nius: ‘ Pluribus hostis cesis 
cam litare non posset." Here 
Sacra may be understood. | 
Some translate it ** appease the 
Gods." Hence lito might be 
referred to Aéairas pp. of Ale, 
(whence Alorgoy and Aswods,) to 
smooth, and hence to quiet, 
assuage, appease. 

ittéra, Litéra, a letter, as 
A, B,C. Hence, in the plural, 
littere is & number of letters 
running on, and forming words, 
sentences, and books; and is 
hence put for a writing or com- 
position; a letter, epistle; a 
memoir, &c. So also for letters 
or learning, the arts, the sci- 
ences. Litteras fr. dAeumrés fr. 
&Mloo ; whence liptus, (as A ia 
dropped in Rarus from ' 4pauàs, 
in Rura from " Apovpa,) whence 
liptera, (as Era in Arcera, Pa- 


. tera, and Erus in Humerus, 


Numerus,) and for softness üf- 
tera. 'AxsQo is the same as 
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* lino, illino; " and-Horace has, 
« Quodcumque semel cbartis 
ILLEVERIT,” i. e. (says For- 


Tápiov "ypapeio»." 


litum supine of lino. But Im 
litum is short. Rather, for 


letera fr. leo, letum. Or fr. 
linio, linitum, whence litum, 
litum. «|J Al. from r3, thin, 
slender. ** Litera quid sunt 
alie quan tenues et exiles duc- 
tus?" V. «J| Al. from Aera, 
Arras, pp. of Alw,to attenuate, 
scrape.* 
Littératus, having (litteras) 
letters written onit. Acquainted 
(literis) with learning. 

Littus : See Litus. 

Litura, the blotting out a 
letter or word. Fr. lino, &tumt. 

litus, Littus, a shore; a 
bank. Fr. Aicods, »urràc, smooth. 
Euripides has iy Asvpá. i , 
on the smooth sand. YJ Or 
Abucra, Adlurras, pp. of Ala, 


(whence dscods) to attenuate, 


wear, &c. As worn ‘by the 
waves, As deri) fr. dyo, devas, 
I break. ' 
Lituus, a clarion; a staff a 
little bent at the end, as being 
in its form. Fr. Ari, thin, 
slender. ** GRACILEM 
sonum," says Forcellini. ** Ra- 
ther from its form. For &tus 
are long indeed but thin.” Isaac 





! Quoted by Isaac Vossius ad Litera, 

3 Al. from the Saxon lith, or Germ. 
lid,a limb. * Quid enim," asks Wach- 
ter, "est litera, nisi MEMBRUM vods 


scripts?” | 
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Voss. ¥ Al. from xAuris, so- 
norous.' 

Javeo, l am black and blue, 
pele and wan. And, because 
envy and repining at other's feli- 
city produce this color in the 
countenance, liveo is to envy. 
From zuuów, sedi, or zsAnóo, 
weasio, to make livid; transp. 
Asxico, whence liveo, as leVia 
from 2sIIl;. J Al. from zíAsios, 
livid, whence peliVus, aud pe- 
liveo, then liveo, as from I'aAax- 
vog is Lactis, €| Al. from AlBug, 
an African, From the dark or 
swarthy countenances of the 
Africans. V for B, as in seVe- 
rus from oeByods. 

' Tividus, livid. Fr. liveo. As 
Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Livor, blackness and blue- 
ness. Also, envy. See liveo. 

Liz is understood differently. 
Some translate it '* cinders,” or 
* wafer mixed or impregnated 
with cinders." But, as we fiud 
* lixivio cinere," perhaps lz 
means water simply, and is ab- 
breviated from /iquens or liquis, 
(ge) allied to liquor, oris. €[ 

orcellmi says: ** Lixivius di- 
citur de cinere in aqua cocTo." 

ce perhaps Jix is allied to 
iro, ‘aqua coquo," I boil. 
Then “ cinis lxivius" is boiled 


léra, a sutler, or victualler 
ina , who eooked and sold 
to the soldiers what they needed. 
From Aro, whence elizo, to 
boil, cook. | Al. from iix, 





! Al. from Germ, lauten, leuten, to 
ing ; wheace our inte. 
US Parton derives lic from Hebr. lus. 
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water, (See Lix.) It being 
their peculiar business to deal 
out water to the army. 

Lixivia, ley, wash made of 
ashes. See Lix. 

Lóco, 1 place, deposit ; place, 
build; I place out on hire, let 
out; I place out a job to be 
done, bargain to have a thing 
done; I lay out, expend. Fr. 
locus. That is, in loco pono. 

Lócülamentum, a partition, 
apartment, place for pigeons to 
build their nests, F'r. loculus. 

Lóculus, a small place or re- 
ceptacle ; a small box or chest ; 
a bag, coffer, pouch. Fr. locus. 

Lócüples, opulent, rich. Lo- 
cuples testis or auctor is a wit- 
ness or author worthy of credit. 
* Quemadmodum locuplet: ho- 
mini fides habetur in rebus cre- 
ditis." F, Or bere the full ex- 
pression is ‘“ locuples fidei." 
Ples in locuples is sbort for 
plenus, or for xAéos or xAéws, 
full, or is from pleo, whence 
impleo, repleo, &c. And locu 
is fr. loculus, a coffer: Cui ple- 
ni sunt loculi. Or fr. locus, 
taken in the sense of AÁger.. 
Cui pleni sunt loci i. e. agri. 
Or, qui plenus est locorum 1. e. 
agrorum. 

Locus, a place, &c. For 
docus (as Licet for Dicet from, 
Alxn) fr. Box )s, lon. 80x05, con- 
taining or capable of containing. 
As xpos (1. e. scopes) is fr. x00, 
xatw,to contain. {J Al. from 
Tówo;, tol. vóxog, (Compare 
linQUo from Asillw; © &c.) 
whence tocus, and locus, T 
being as easily as D commuta- 
ble with L. ( Al. from A£2exa 
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(Adve) pf. of Aeyo, whence A&yo- 
pot, l lay myself down, I lie 
down. Somewhat as Sedes is 
used for a spot, place, from 
Sedeo.  €«[ * Boxhorn. in his 
Ancient Brit. Lex. has: Lech, 
sedes." W. 

Locusta, a locust. Scheide: 
** An a Aoy6o [pp. AsAdyevoras]? 
ut sit incubator, agminaum incu- 
bans?" A4oxsóovrs; is explained 
by Hesychius. éveBgedovres, lying 
in ambush. But Aoxeóm (from 
Adyos, a cohort, band,) might 
have also meant, to come in 
troops or bands? Pliny says of 
locusts: ** GREGATIM volant 
infesta messibus." 

Lodixz : See Appendix. 

Lógícus, logical. —4oyixós. 


Lógista, an accountant. — 4o- 
yioThs. ] 
Lógus, a word, fable. — Logi 


are mere words, foolish sayings, 
nonsense, Adyos. 

Loligo: See Appendix. 

Lolium, darnei, tares. “A 
herb like barley, of which it is 
thought to be a spurious kind, 
as from 80Asy, adulterinum. It 
springs from corrupted seeds of 
wheat and barley." F. For 
dolium, as Lacryma for Dacry- 
ma. ¥ ‘From Hebr. /olah, 
useless,” Tt. €«| Al. from dasa, 
transp. AoAUa, to injure. 

Lomentum, bean-meal used 
for taking wrinkles from the 
skin. For lotimentum fr. lotum, 
as from Foveo, Fotum, is Fo- 
mentum, For the body was 
washed with it. Cicero: ** Per- 
suasum est ei, censuram domen- 
fum aut nitrum esse, nam sordes 
ELUERE vult," &c. Lomentum 
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was also a kind of paint or pow- 
der. Perhaps because the face 
was washed with it. But Pliny 
seems of another mind: ** Ex 
ceeruleo fit quod vocatur domen- 
tum; perficitur id LAVANDO 
terendove." | 
- Lonchus, a spear. Fr. Ady, 
or from a word Aóyyo;. 
Longano, Longao, Longabo, 
the straight gut. ‘‘Qudd in 
longum protendatur, nullis orbi- 
bus implicitum, ut cetera intes- 
tina.” F. . 
Longe, a long way off. Fr, 


longus. 

nginquus, beiug a long way 

off, distant ; of long duration ; 

of great extent, spacious. Fr. 

longus, us Prope, Propinquus. : 
ngurtus, along pole. Fr. 


longus. 
Lon ; long. Tooke: 


** Long is the past participle of 
the Anglo-Sax. lengian, to ex- 
tend. Nor can any other deri- 
vation be found for the Latin 
longus.” Wachter: ‘ Lang, 
Germ. Lang, leng, long, Anglo- 
Sax. Lang, lanc, Dutch. Not 
from lancea, as some foolishly 
say ; but from /angen, to draw.” 
That is, to draw out. As 
eves, wide, from pw, ipóm, to 
draw. «| The Latin Etymologists 
refer longus to Adyyn, a lance: 
so as to mean properly, loug 
like a lance. €| Or to doris, 
long; transp. Aobwyàs, Aodyas, 
whence lodgus, (as from oXAos, 
0AXóc, is vulGus,) and for soft- 
ness longus, as the change of 


*Txve; into Sopnus called for 


another change Somnus. 


Lóquor,lspeak. Fr. adyos, 
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a word. Or from a verb Acyto 
or opas formed fr. Se 
QU dor G, as vice vei in 
French éGalité for éQUalité. 
So German Quen (allied to our 
Quean) is thought by Wachter 
allied to yj. «| Or fr. Asya, 
pf. Atasya and AfAoya, (Acya,) 
as wipxo makes wéxeuóx and 
strong. — 
Lora, @, 
Lorica, a breast-plate. Hence 
any protection or defence, as a 
breast-work or intrencbment ; 
the coping or head of a wall; 
the covering or upper crust of 
a pavement. Fr. forum. As 
anciently made of leather or 
leathern thongs. As Cuirass is 
from French Cuir, hide. @ Al. 
for thorica fr. Owpyxa accus, of 
bdené. D is often interchanged 
with TH, as @20;, Deus; and 
D is often changed into L, as 
in Lacryma for Dacryma. 
Loripes, baudy-legged. That 
is, having his ( pes) foot distorted 
or twisted like a (/orwm) thong. 
Lórum and Lorus, a leathern 
thong, strap; reins; whip made 
of thongs. For dorum (as Licet 
for Dicet,) fr. 9oüpu, bopu, taken 
in the sense of dpa, hide, 
leather; 3éou being from deopa 
pf. mid. of 82g, to strip a hide. 
@ Al. from 9é», whence a word 
Seopos, Seogdv, Doüpog, dodgov, that 
which binds. § Wachter no- 
tices the Belg. eer, leather." 
.— Lótium, urine. “ Fr. lotum, 
though the quantity is different. 





! Haigh says, from Gr. A&poy. But 
Stephens : * The later Greeks used 
Adige» or Adpos for the Latin lerwn.” 
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Because by it those parts of the 
body (abluuntur) are bathed or 
cleansed through which it lows." 
F. ‘So called from its sprink- 
ling the bodies of animals.” Tt. 

Lotóphági, an African people 
who lived on thelotus.  A4cro- 


l. 
P Tato, the lotos tree: a pipe 
made of it. <Awrdés. 

Lotus, washed. For lautus, 
as Cauda, Coda. Al. from 
Aourds fr. Aouw, AfAcuras. 

Lua, a Goddess who presided 
over purifications. Fr. /uo. 

Làbet, the same as Libet. 

Lübricus, slippery, smooth, 
dangerous, difficult, variable, de- 
ceitful. For /abricus fr. labor. 
As Culcita from Calco. 

Lücaníca, a sausage. As 
made by the Lucani a Roman 
people, from whom, says Varro, 
the Roman soldiers4irst learnt it. 

Lucar, money bestowed on 
plays and players for one’s seat 
at the plays and games. For 
ludicar fr. ludus, whence ludicer 
and /udicrus, «| Al. for ducrar, 
(as Fraga for Fragra,) fr. lu- 
crum.” 

Lücaria Festa, festivals at 
Rome. Supposed by Festus to 
be so called as being celebrated 
ina (lucus) grove between the 
Via Salaria and the Tiber, in 
consequence of the Romans, 
when overwhelmed by the Gauls, 
having taken refuge in this wood. 

Lücas bos, an elephant. Lu- 
cas is for Lucanus, whence Lu- 
cans, and Lucas, as Pregnas is 


3 « Al. for locar fr. locus, a place, 
seat. | Al. from luo, to pay. 


it.Masculus Luna." F. 

Luo, I release. Also, I pay. 

So, ‘duo poenas" is, I pay the 
punishment of a crime; I pay 
the penalty, be ita fine, or death, 
or any thing else. Ado. The 
sense of “ to pay” however may 
come from luo below, '* to 
wash away.” 
. Luo, 1 wash; I wash away, 
expiate, as the Latins say ** San- 
guine /uo perjuria." So “luo 
peccata" is, I expiate my 
crimes by some punishment. 
Aovw. 

Lupa, a she-wolf. Also, a 
harlot, being as rapacious as a 


sbe-wolf. Fr. lupus. 
. Láüpanar, a brothel. Fr. du- 
pa, a barlot. | Somewhat as La- 


cus, Lacum, 
upatum, a sharp bit. See 
the second Lupus, " 
.. L&percal, a cave under the 
Mons Palatinus consecrated to 
Pan who was called Lupercus. 

Láüpercus, a suruame of Pan. 
For luparcus fr. lupus and arceo. 
As driving away wolves from the 
fold, The Greek .óxea are 
the Roman fupercalia, from 
Avxos, a wolf. GY Or from 
lupus simply. As Nova, No- 
verca. 

Lüpillus, a small lupine. Fr. 


lupinulus, lupinius. As Pue- , 


rulus, Puellus. 

Lupinus, a lupine. Fr. As. 
Forcellini : ** Quia vultum gus- 
tantis amaritudine CONTRIS- 
TAT.” Virgil bas ** TRisTIs- 
QUE lupini.” 


bag ; the belly, or an mtestine. 
Apparently of the same origi 
as lorum, (a leathern thong) 
which see. 

Lurco, a gormandizer. Fr. 
lura, the belly; whence burico, 
lurco, ** ventri deditus." Da- 
cier explains durcari ** cibos in 
utrem, in ventrem 1 re." 
Or, if lurco, the verb, is prior, 
it will in some degree imitate 
Fodico from Fodio. @ AL 
from Aaipos, voracious. 

Luridus, wan, grisly, livmd. 
Fr. luror. As Candor, Candi- 
dus. 
Luror, paleness, wanness, li- 
vidity. From lura. As bemg 
the color of leathern bags. « 
Al. for loror. Dacier: “ Qui 
lori colorem refert." 

Luscinia, a vightingale. For 
luciscinia, as (canens in lucis,) 
singing in the groves, Martial: 
* Multisona fervet sacer AT- 
THIDE lucus." The Greeks 
call it simply anyday from ase. 

Al. for lucsinta, fr. lugeo, 
ugsi, lucsi.! 

Lusciosus, 

Luscus, ——-—— 


. Lustro, oue who spends his 





!. Al. for lugenscinia. 


€ Al. quód sub 
lucem i. e. auroram canit. . 





LUS———LUT 


time and property (in dustris) in 
brothels. 

Lustricus dies, the day when 
an infant was purified and 
named. Fr. lustro. 

Lustro, I expiate, purify. 
See Lustrum. Lustrare exer- 
citum, Is to review or count an 
army. From the /ustrum or re- 
view of the Roman people. Or 
here lustrare is properly, to go 
round, traverse, (which is its 
meaning in various passages,) 
and hence to survey, to look 
round, to view and review, The 
sense of going round is derived 
from the circumstance that in 
the expiatory sacrifices the vic- 
tims were led rouud the fields 
previously to their being killed. 

orcellini supposes the sense of 
reviewing an army to arise from 
the general going round aud 
counting bis troops before the 
(lustratio) sacrifice. 

Lastror, versor in lustris 1. e. 
ganeis. 

: Lustrum, a purifying sacri- 
fice offered by one of the cen- 
sors, after finishing the census 
or review of the Roman people 
at the end of every five years. 
And, because a lustrum took 
place every fifth year, lustrum is 
ut for a space of five years. 

r. luo, to expiate; pf. jucsi, 
(i. e. laxi: See Luxus,) /ucsum, 
lucstrum, (as Rasum, Rastrum,) 
for softness lustrum. 

Lustrum, a den. Properly, 
s muddy place where wild boars 
or swine wallow. Otherwise 
called Volutabrum. Virgil: 
‘‘Sepe volutabris pulsos syl- 
vestribus apros Latratu turbabis 
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agens." Varro: ‘‘ Admissuras 
cim faciunt, prodigunt in luto- 
sos limites ac /ustra, ut voluten- 
tur in luto, que est illorum re- 
quies ut lavatio hominis." «[ 
Al. for dustrum (as Licet, Le- 
yir, Lacryma,) from a word 
Bdorpoy fr. déducras pp. of Bóm, 
(whence duc~y from sedvepas,) 
to descend into a place of con- 
cealment. 

Lustrum, a petty tavern or 
pot-house; also, a stew, bro- 
thel. Properly, a den or haunt 
of low people. From lustrum, 
a den or haunt of wild beasts. 

Liuteus, yellow, saffron-color- 
ed, yellowish. As being of the 
color of (utum) woad. 

*Lüteus, made (e luto) of clay 
or mud ; dirty. Whence /utea is 
applied to a dirty drab, nasty slut. 

Lutra, an otter. ‘From 
lutum, mud. Because it lives 
amid water and mud." T't. “ Vel 
quód frequenter se in aquis. Zu- 
tet." Ainsw.  €«[ Or for dutra 
from dutiipe acc. of turp, a di- 
ver: or from a word 2vrga. J 
Or from @vipis, an otter; or a 
word &%udga, ‘vipa, whence 
Aótga, as Airpoy and vírpov, vop- 
ga and lympha are interchang- 
ed; whence /udra, lutra. 

Littilentus, clayey, muddy. 
Fr. lutum. As Lucus, Lucu- 
lentus ; Opes, Opulentus. 

Lütum : See Appendix. 

Làütum, clay, mire, dirt. Fr. 
luo, luitum or lutum. *'* Pro- 
prié de sordibus que abluuntur." 
V. That which is washed off. 
Or luo is the same as soluo, sol- 


vo.  Forcellini explains /utum 
* terra humore soluta."  ** Fr. 
Qn 
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aurev. Terra aqua soLuTA. 
Ancient Brit. laid, Germ, lett.” 
W 


Luz, (i. e. lucs,) lucis, light. 
Macrobius states that the an- 
cient Greeks called the first 
dawn Aóx», and the sun Ajxog; 
and that hence /ucem was 
thought to be derived. So Ho- 
mer has apgiauxy vk, the night 
(Ap d) Aóxw) about the time of 
the dawn. So AvxóQog is (das 
Avxys or Aóxoy) the light of the 
dawn. So Auxawy?)g is pertain- 
ing to (adyyy Aux») the shining 
of the dawn. So aAuxaBas, a 
year, is referred to Avxos, the 
sun, and Bas, going; in regard 
to the course of the sun. «| Al. 
from Azvxds, bright, shining. 

Luxo, I put out of joint. 
And lurus, disjointed. — ** Aogés 
is oblique, transverse, and so 
distorted. Whence Lat. /uxa 
and /urata membra." Hemsterb. 
q Al. from luo, luxum, (whence 
luxus, ás, aud luxuria,) L loosen. 
Festus: ** Luxa membra, e suis 
locis mota et soLUTA.” For- 
cellini: ** Luxo dicitur de rebus 
que a naturali statu seu rigore 
SOLVUNTUR, aut flectuntur." 

Luxüria, luxury. Fr. lurus. 

Luxário, l riot in luxury. [t 
1s applied to trees which wanton 
io their growth, and to land 
which wantons in its vegetation 
and is exuberantly fruitful. Fr. 
lururia. 

Luzus, luxury, excess, de- 
bauchery; extravagant costli- 
ness or magnificence. Fr. luo, 
luxum, as Fluo, Fluxum. From 
its dissolving and loosening the 
powers of the body and mind. 


uiii». 


LUX ——LYR 


Luxus, disjointed. See Luxo. 
Lyaus, Bacchus. Avatog. 
Lyceus, Lycéus, an epithet 


of Pan. <Auxaios, Aóxsiog. 
Lyceum, the Lyceum at 
Athens. <Aoxesoy. 


Lychnüchus, a candlestick. 
Auyvouyos. 
ychnus, a lamp, candle. 


Avy vos. ; 
"Licisca, a wolf-dog. Fr. 
Avxos, a wolf. 

Lygdinus, made of Parian 
marble. Avydives. 

Lympha, water. Fr. vopoy, 
anymph; ol. Ap», as Aitpor 
for virpov, wAsucow for svedpony. 
Homer has Nopoas xegynaias, 
Fountain Nymphs. Callimachus 
calls the Thessalian Nymphs the 
offspring of the river: Nude 
Geccarides woragkoU ytvos. Vis~ 
gil makes the rivers to be the 
offspring of the Nymphs : ** Nym- 

he, genus amnibus uade est.” 

he Nymphs then were easily 
identified with the streams and 
rivers; and /ympha could easily 
become a symbol of the water 
of the streams and rivers. Nysa- 
pha in this sense is a reading ip 
some passages for lympha. 

Lymphaticus, frantic, panic- 
struck. Fr. lympho. 

Lympho, | strike with panic, 
] make frantic. That i, I 
seize as the Nymphs. Whence 
im Greek wygodysros is one 
struck with frenzy by the 
Nymphs. Fr. lympha, which 
see 


Lynctirtum, a precious stone. 
Auyxoveioy. 

Lynz, a lynx, Avyé. 

Lyra, alyre. Adpa. 





LYR——MAC: 


Lyricen, lyricinis, à. player 
on tbe lyre. Fr. lyra and cano. 
So Cornicen. 

Lyrica, orum, poetry sung in 
concert with the (/yra) lyre. 

Lite, bachelors in civil law. 
Fr. Avras fr. Aóo, AtAuras. Said 
of persons who after four years' 
study in Law were able tosoLvE 
questions put to them concern- 
ing Law. 

Liytrum, the price of one's 
ransom. <Avreoy. 


M 


Ma Dia, by Jove. Ma Ala. 
Maccus, silly, doltish. Fr. 
paxxokeo, paxxom, to be dull or 
stupid. Al. from a woman 
named Macco, remarkable for 
her stupidity; whither paxxoaw 
is usually referred. 
Macellum, a market. From 
2 publie robber named A. Oma- 
mius Macelius, whose house 1s 
said to have been confiscated 
by the Censors Aimilius and 
Falvius, and given to the people 
for shambles. (J Al. from pe- 
yupos, a cook; /Eol. pavyeppes, 
wbence magerrulum, magellum, 
macellum, a cook-shop, or col- 
lection of cook-shops. €| Al. 
for mactellum fr. mactulum fr. 
macto. Varro: '* Macellum, 
ubi olerum copia, Ea loca 
etiam nune Lacedemonii vocant 
Axerag. Sed lones ostia 
hortorum et castelli paxéAAous.— 
Macellum, ut quidam scribunt, 
quód ibi fuerit hortus." Hesy- 
chius explains páxeAAa by dpay- 
pet, inclosed places, which may 
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have led the way to the meaning 
of markets. 

Maceo, I am lean. See Macer. 

Macer, lean, thin. Macer or 
macrus 18 fr. pexpds, long. l'or 
thinness seems to elongate the 
countenance and the limbs. 
Compare Tenuis from Teivw, 
Tevéw, to stretch out at length. 
«| ‘‘ From Hebr. mak, tabes, 
macies." V. «| Al. from Sax. 
maeger, megre, whence our 
meager." 

acéria: See Appendix. 

Macéro, l soak, moisten, 
soften; 1 weaken, waste away; 
afflict. From pépaya pf. mid. of 
pácco, * subigo, aqua subigo," 
the word payepds might have 
been formed, and payegda, pa- 
yepà, (as from réraxa is raxepds 
and raxtpoo, à,) whence magero, 
macero. *«| Al. from yiyxos, 
FEol. pa&xos, length; allied to 
which is macer. Macero would 
be thus to make meagre, to 
diminish the size or strength 
of.* 

Machara, a knife, sword. 
Mayaipa. 

Machina, a frame, fabric, 
work, plan ; a contrivance, stra- 
tagem. Fr. uxxav), Dor. pa- 
xava, whence machana, machina. 

Machinor, X frame, plan, 
contrive, project. Fr. machina. 
Or fr.. pyyavaopat, pyyavapcs, 





! € Germ. mager, Franc. magar, An- 
glo-Sax. meagre, Iceland. megur. All from 
Lat. macer." W. 

2 Al. soft for (acero fr. raxepé, rakepó, 
I macerate. As Taós is usually believed 
to have produced Pavo: since P and M 
are of the same organ, it is thought that 
T may have been here changed to M. 
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MAI in Greek answering to R in 
Latin. 

Mücies, thinness. Fr. maceo. 

Macilentus, thin. Fr. macer 
or macies. As Opes, Opulen- 
tus ; Lutus, Lutulentus. 

Macir, mace, a kind of spice. 
Pliny says it is brought from 
India. It is therefore an 
Indian word. Turton says: 
'* From Hebr. masa." 

Macritas, thinness. Fr. ma- 
cer, macra. 

Macrochera, 
Maxpox tiga. 

Macrocolum, parchment of 
the largest size. MaxgdéxwaAoy. 

Macto is properly, I aug- 
ment; from mactus (i. e. magis 
auctus), or from magts aucto ; 
aucto, avi, being formed from 
auctum, as Moto, avi, from 
Motum. Hence macto (like 
Augeo) is used for enriching, 
advancing, honoring. Cicero: 
** Ferunt laudibus, mactant ho- 
noribus.” Again: ‘ Cam pue- 
rorum extis Deos manes mactare 
soleas." Arnobius: ** Liberum 
patrem fanorum consecratione 
mactatis.” Hence * macto sa- 
crificia Divis" is to heap victims 
to the Gods; and by conse- 
quence to sacrifice to the Gods. 

r, by supposing an hypallage, 
“¢macto victimas Divis" is, macto 
(i. e. augeo) Divos victimis, I 
honor the Gods by victims, or 
by sacrificing to them victims. 
Whence macto in either case 
may have been identical with 
Sacrifico. Hence macto is in 
general, I slay, assassinate, kill." 


long-sleeved. 





! ! Germ. metzen, jugulare. Arab. maza, 
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Hence I harass to death, &c. 
«| Haigh: “ From pépaxroi pp. 
of pacow, to pound or brurse, 
and so to kill, to sacrifice." 
Hence a verb paxróo, paxré. 
But compare Mactus. 

Mactra, a kneading-trougb. 
Maxree. 

Mactus, augmented, im- 
creased, blessed. For mauctus, 
magis auctus; or, in majus auc- 
tus, Virgil: ** Macte nova vir- 
tute puer." That is, sis suc- 
tus, auctus. Livy: ** Macte 
virtute diligentiáque esto.” Mac- 
te appears to be a kind of voca- 
tive. In sacrifices were used 
the words: ** Macte hoc porco 
esto," That is, Deus auctus 
et honoratus sit hoc porco. See 
Macto. 

Macula, a spot, blur, slur, 
stain. The meshes of a net 
are called macula, as appearing 
a little way off like so many 
dots or spots. Macula seems 
to come from póxAa. Mixa 
are the black stripes on the 
neck aud feet of asses. DMuxaAc, 
macla, as xTvis, cAnis; and 
for softness macula, as U 1s 
added in AéscUlapius from Atic- 
xAynwios. GY Germ. makel, and 
Welsh mag! is a mole or mark 
on the body. But Wachter re- 
fers these to the Latin.* 

Madeo, I am wet or moist. 
Mao. 

Madidus, wet. Fr. madeo. 
As Candeo, Candidus. 


Belg. matsen, Lat. mactan, Ital. aman- 
zare, French massacrer, [to magsacre].” 
WwW 


2 ^ From Hebr. machala, infirmity.” Tt. 
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Madulsa, a druvkard. Fr. 
madeo. One soaked or drenched 
with wine. 

Meander, Meaandros,a wind- 
ing river in Pbrygia. Whence 
it is used for any winding, maze, 
labyrinth ; turn, shift. Also for 
lace or welt set round in crooks 
and turns about the border of a 


garment. Malavdpos. 

Mena, some small fish. 
Malm. 

Menas, dos, a priestess of 
Bacchus. Maus, &bog. 


Menianum, a building of 
pleasure jutting out for pros- 
pect ; agallery, balcony. From 
aperson of the name of Me- 
sius. 

Magalia, Carthaginian huts. 
From ar or mager, which 
Servius states to be a Cartha- 
ginian word for a villa. Whence 
he observes that Virgil should 
bave used thé word magaria, 
not snagalia. “ It is certain 
that the Hebrews called a house 
magur ; whence came the Greek 


Magi rather. Same as ma- 
Eu. ss. 

Magia, magic. Mayela. 

Magicus, magical. Meyixds. 
. Magis, more. For megis (as 
Magous for Meguus, and Ma- 
neo for Meneo) fr. gto, 
greater, whence mejis, (as Zó- 
yo», Jugum,) and megis. Or fr. 
peylov, comparative of péyas. 
«| Or from magnus, whence 
snagnius, mapius, magis. 

Ggister, a chief, president, 

bead, master; a master of cbil- 
dren, teacher. Fr. magis. Com- 
pere Minister. | Al. from 
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péyioros, greatest; Mol. pe- 
yo Tog. 

Magistratus, the office of a 
head or president in political 
matters, a magistracy ; a magis- 
trate. Fr. magister, magistri. 

Magnalia, mighty deeds. Fr. 
magnus. ! 

dagnarius, a wholesale mer- 
chant. Fr.magnus. One who 
sells goods in the gross. 

Magnes, ctis, a loadstone. 
Maàyvns, wis. 

agnopére, with much toil 
and labor, earnestly, vebemently, 
greatly. Cicero: ** Dolabella 
magno opere arcessitus.” Ac= 
cius : “ Ite actutum, atque opere 
magno edicite ut" &c. Te- 
rence: ‘ Nos ambo marimo 
opere dabamus operam.” 


Magnus, great. For megnus 
fr. wéyas. Perhaps through a 


word meginus. Somewhat as 
Regnum for Reginum from Re- 
gis. «| Al. from peyadrds, pe- 
y^c, Aol. peyvos, as yNOov /Eol. 
for 4Aboy. 
Magudaris, the seed or juice 
of the silphium. Mayvdapis. 
Magus, a priest or philo- 
sopher among the Persians. 
Also, a magician. .M&yo;. 
Maia, the daughter of Atlas 
and mother of Mercury. Maia. 
Majalis, & barrow-pig, sus 
castratus. For Maialis. From 
the North. Anglo-Sax. mawan, 
Belg. mayen, Germ. mahen, is 
to cut. ‘‘ Quasi porcus Ex- 
sECTUS." W. «| “ Quia Maie 
dex sacrificabant," says lsido- 
rus. 
- Majestas, greatness, grandeur, 
majesty. Fr. majus, for ma- 
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justas. Or fr. majus, great ; 
whence Jupiter was called by 
the Tusculani Majus Deus. 

Major, greater. Fr. pelfav, 
whence ttp, Dor. polfev. As 
polo is found for uslo».! FJ Or 
for magnior, whence magior, 
major. (| Al. from pelos, 
whence mejor, (as Zóyo, Ju- 

m,) and major, as mAgnus 
or mEgaus. 

Maius, the mouth of May. 
As sacred to Maia, the 
mother of Mercury. 4 ** In 
Armoric, May is mis maé or mis 
mat; 1. e. mensis FLORIDUS, 
as Pezronius interprets it in his 
Antiq. Celt.” W.* | 

Majus, great. Allied to Mag- 
nus and Major. 

Mala, the cheek-bone, jaw. 
Also, the ball of the cheek, the 
cheek. Contracted from maz- 
tlla. As Paxillus, Palus; Vex- 
illum, Velum. €[ Or contracted 
from mandibula. «| Al. from 
p32ov, Dor. paadoy, a cheek. 

dlücia, a calm at sea. 
Languor; effeminacy. Languor 
of tbe stomach, fastidiousness. 
MaAexla. 


Malacisso, 1 soften. Mada- 
xit, /Eol. paraxidom. 
Malacus, soft. Maraxés. 


Malagma, an emollient poul- 
tice. MéAcypa. 

Malazo, 1 soften. Fr. pa- 
Aé£eu fut. of pardoon: 

Malicürium, the rind or out- 
ward coat (mali) of a pome- 





! Mattbiss Gr. Gr. § 135. 

? Al. from Germ. mahen, Anglo-Sax. 
mawen, Belg. mayen, to cut. From the 
cutting of grass in this month. 


m V 
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granate. As being as hard as 
(cortum) leather. 

Malignus, ^ badly-disposed, 
malicious. For maligenus, fr. 
malus, and geno, genui. Malá 
indole proeditus. | 

Maálitia, craft, cunning; cir- 
cumspection ; also, villainy, ma- 
lice. Fr. malus. As Stultus, 
Stultitia. 

Malléólus, a small (malleus) 
mallet. Also, the new shoot of 
8 vine, springing from a rod or 
branch of the former year, cut 
off for the sake of planting, 
with a bit of the old wood og 
each side of it in the form of 9 
mallet. — Columella : “A si- 
miühtudine rei, quód in e& 
parte que deciditur ex vetere 
sarmento prominens utrinque, 
malleoli speciem prebet.” Also, 
a kind of fiery weapon or fire- 
brand. ‘‘ Qu& parte malleoli 
concavi et crassiores sunt, et 
ignis alimenta continent, caput 
mallet referre quodammodo vi- 
deantur." F, ** Manipulus aut 
collectio spartea forma qu&dam 
mallei ligata." V. The '*quo- 
dammodo" and ** quadam” lead 
us to suspect that these explana- 
tions are merely invented. Was 
malleolus in this sense a collec-. 
tion (malleolorum) of new shoots 
of vines daubed with piteb, 

? 
. Malleus, & mallet, hammer; 
From  marculus, & mallet: 
whence a word marculeus, (like 
Alveus,.Ferreue, ) marleus, mal- 
leus. «| Al. from paA£o, whence 
paAÁcso, to soften. Or from 
parrdc, wool, might have been 
paAA£o, to soften. Or for sal- 
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ceus (See Collis,) fr. uaAaxito, 
to soften; fut. uaAaxlao, podra- 
xu, paAxi, FY Goth. maul- 
jan ' is to beat or maul.’ 

Malo, I wish rather. For 

evolo, mavolo, whence ma- 
£L, &c. 

Malobathrum, an aromatic 
shrub, and an ointment produced 
from it. MadcBabpoy. 

Maltha, a compound of pitch 
and wax. Madde. 

. Malva, mallows. Fr. pean, 
wich is stated by Hesychius to 
be same as paddyy. V, as 
in Sylva, Arvum. € Al. for 
malcha, parcxy, as breVis from 

Xue. 

Malum, evil, mischief. Fr. 
malus. 

Malum, an apple. My», 
Dor. paroy. 

Malus, an apple-tree. Fr. 
malum. Que mala fert, Or 
from Gr. pAis, Dor. nas, an 
apple-tree. 

Malus, tbe mast of a ship. 
Malus is here supposed to be 
put the whole for the part; aud 
also to lose its specific character 
and to be put for any tree. 
Vossius: ' Quód ex trunco 
arborum . fieri solet, inter 
quas malus  frequentissima.” 
Ainsworth: ‘‘Quod ex trunco 
mad i. e. arboris fiat." This 
tree might have been suf- 
ficiently strong to. answer the 
ri of a mast in the ancient 

À n thus speaks of 
the tree: ‘ Thus apple-trees, 





1 Todd in To Maul. 
3 Al. for molitus fr. mellie. 
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whose trunks are strong to bear 
Their spreading bougbe, exert 
themselves in air." 

Malus, bad. Fr. wards, soft; 
or apards, soft, feeble, weak. 
As originally expressive of effe- 
minacy or indolence or cow- 
ardice, As Virtus on the con- 
trary is from Vir, 'Apeloy from 
"Agus, eos; &c. So Lennep 
asserts the proper meaning. of 
xaxds to be “ ignavus.” Haigh 
understands by .padrdgs ** ailly, 
pernicious.” «| As mAneo and 
mAgnus are for mEneo and 
mEgnus, malus may be from 
pédros, (as in & péA’,) the same 
as péAsos, vain, idle, unprofita- 
ble, useless: as on the contrary 
xpnorss, good, is properly use- 
ful. See Bonus. So we say 
Naughty. «| Al. from paras, 
black. Horace: ** Hic NicgR 
est; hune tu, Romane, caveto," 
Here Niger is explained by 
Forcellini ** improbus, dolo- 
sus." 

Mámilla, a small pap. For 
mammilla (from mamma) which 
is also used. 

Mamma, the name by which 
a child calls its motber or its 
nurse, Mauna. A mother; and 
a wet-nurse. Also, the breast 
or teat, which peculiarly distin- 
guishes » mother. Hence, the 
bump in a tree, from which the 
branches sprout. 





F 
of the same organ.” W. § Al. from Germ. 
mal, a spot, stain. That is, corrupted, 
debased. 
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Mammoneus, pertaining to 
mammon, From pappoves. 

Manacus, the ecliptic. Fr. 
p, Dor. pay, a month ; whence 
a word pavaxds, monthly. Vitru- 
vius explains manacus ** MEN- 
STRUUS circulus." 

Manceps, mancipis. Adam: 
** Res mancipi were those things 
which might be sold and alie- 
nated, or the property of them 
transferred from one person to 
another by a certain rite used 
among Roman citizens only ; so 
that the purchaser (manu ca- 
peret) might take them as it were 
with his hand. Whence he was 
called manceps; and the things, 
res mancipit.” Manceps was 
also a farmer of the public 
Taxes, an undertaker of any 
public work. From his TAK- 
ING them iu HAND i. e. 
undertakmg them. Or from 
his taking them by raising 
his hand and being the best 
bidder. 

Mancipium, the right (man- 
cipis) of the purchaser, pro- 
perty,dominion. The property, 
the slave purchased. See Res 
mancipi in Manceps. 

Mancipo, | dispose of (man- 
cipi) to a purchaser, transfer, 
sell, subject to another. 

Mancus, defective in any 
limb. ** Membro aliquo cap- 
tus, et refertur ad MANUS, sicut 
claudus ad pedes," says For- 
cellini. We will reverse this, 
and say that mancus applies 
properly to the hands, and then 
Improperly to other limbs. 
Hence mancus may be referred 
to manus, whence mantcus, man- 


MAM——MAN 


cus. ¥ Al. from Germ. mank, 
laboring under a defect; allied 
to which 1s French manquer. 

Mandibülum, a jaw. Fr. 
mando. As Venor, Venabulum. 

Mando, I chew; hence, I 
eat, devour. For mado, (as N 
is added in Frango, Tango,) fr. 
paso fut. 9. of paoow, fut. 1. 
pcc, whence pacaopas, I chew. 

Mando, avi, 1 commit to 
one’s charge, commission, en- 
join, order, recommend. For 
manui do. Like Mansuetus. 

Mandra, a peu for cattle, 
stall. Mópa. Also, the cattle 
themselves. Also, a little square 
on a chess-board, as being the 
ioclosure for a chessman. 

Mandrágóüras, the herb man- 
drake. Mavdpaydgas. 

Manduco, | chew, eat. Fr. 
mando. Or fr. manducus, and 
this fr. mando. 

Mane, the morning. Fr. pa- 
voc, rare, thin; hence, pellucid, 
clear, bright, Cicero has ** ce- 
lum TENUE PURUMQUE." 

Maneo, l remain. Fr. pevéw, 
whence pf. wepevyxa,and fut. paves. 

Manes, the ghosts of the dead, 
the shades. Also, the abode of 
the shades. Fr. pavos, thin. 
Ovid calls them ** TENURES 
anime.” Al. from an ancient 
word manus, good. <‘‘ Quasi 
BON! genii.” F. See Immams. 
«| On the contrary, Wachter 
says: ** To Germ. mein, malus, 
pravus, I can scarcely help re- 
ferring the Lat. manes, spirits, 
ghosts, which areusually thought 
to be (male et immites) bad 
and pitiless.” J Festus refers 
it to mano: “ Qudd ii per 





MAN ——MAN 


omnia ztberia terrenaque ma- 
nare credebantur." 

Mango, one who trims and 
sets out to the best advantage 
auy kind of ware to make it 
more saleable. Also, a slave- 
merchant, as decking out his 
slaves. Mango, mangonis, is 
short for manguno, manganonis, 
fr. payyavoy, jugglery, illusion, 
deception. Or, as payyavoy is 
also a drug, mango may be one 
who uses drugs for trimmin 
and polishing things. «| Al. 
from Germ, mangen, to trade ; 
allied to which is our fish-»on- 
ger, &c. ' 

Mania, the mother (manium) 
of the ghosts. Hence used for 
a bugbear with which nurses 
used to frighten children. 

Mania, a disease of oxen 
which takes away their senses. 
Fr. pavla, madness. 

Manica, coverings (manibus) 
for the hands and arms. Chains 
for the hands, Grappling irons 
for taking hold of ships. So 
Pedis, Pedica. 

Manifestus, manifest, ** Held 
so as it were(manu) by the haud 
that it cannot be denied or dis- 
sembled." F. Thus Brasse ex- 
plains xesgodeixtos, ** pointed out 

the hand, manifest." But 
what is festus? It can scarcely 
be a termination. Some refer 
jt to fendo, to find, discover, 
whence fensi, and fenstum, (as 
Hausi, Haustum,) then for soft- 
ness festum. Others refer it to 
festim i.e. confestim, immedi- 
‘ately. In manibus positus et 
confestim coguitus. €[ Or, as 
from eiAdo was formed cidAu¢aa, 


Etym. 
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(through a word siduate, pf. 
eiAufa,) shall we say that from 
pyviw, to disclose, make known, 
was a word pnvdaw, whence 
pnvugaio, and (through the pf. 
pass.) pyvupaiores, Dor. pavv- 
Gasoros? Like " Hegauc os." 

Manipilus, a handful, bundle. 
Hence, a handful of troops, a 
band of soldiers. Fr. manus. 
As filling the hand. So Disco, 
Discipulus. 

Mannus, a nag, little horse. 
Of Gaulish origin. Consentius : 
* GALLORUM manni, Medo- 
rum acinaces," &c. 

Mano, 1 flow, trickle down, 
distil. Fr. pavds, rare, thin, 
slender. Johnson explains ‘To 
Trickle, “to rill ina sLEN DER 
stream." € Al. from vaga, a 
spring; whence vago, transp. 
paváo, pay. As Num is from 
May, transposed Nap. €[ ** From 
the Chaldaic :zaiin, waters." V. 

Mansio, a staying ; place of 
stay, inn,&c. Fr. maneo, man- 
sum. 

Mansuéfacio, (mansuetum fa- 
cio) | make tame. 


Mansues, tame. Fr. manui, 


and sueo, suesco. See Man- 
suesco. 
Mansuesco, 1 grow tame. 


That is, manui-suesco, I accus- 
tom myself to the hand of ano- 
ther. Hence mansuetus, 1. e. 
manum patieus, in the words of 
Virgil. The Greeks say xe- 
4 bl Y 
goybys fr. sceipds, and vog, cus- 
tom. 





! We may observe that $aicrós, clear, 
isa word which Schneider admits, tho’ 
with doubt. Anduasds was rare, fine, clear. 
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Mantéle, Mantélium, and 
Maniile, Mantilium, a towel, 
napkin, table-cloth. Fr. manus. 
As used in wiping the hands. 
. «I. Al. from pavduaiy, which 
Hesychius gives as the expla- 
nation of xepógaxrpa, which is 
the same as muantele. But Vos- 
sius supposes pavdudsy to be 
adopted from the Latin.! 

Mantélum, a mantle, cloak ; 
a pretext. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mentel. Germ. 
Belg. Armoric. Welsh, mantel. 
They are all perhaps allied 
to paviuas, a Persian woollen 
mantle. 

Mantica, a wallet, cloak-bag. 
For mantelica fr. mantélum, a 
cloak. As Manus, Manica. { 
Al. from manus.  ** Quia est ad 
sanum, ut promi facile possint 
que in e& recondantur.” F. 
«| Casaubon refers it to the 
Arabic. 

Mantichora, a great Indian 
beast. Mavrlycpa. Calpurnius 
improperly makes the O short. 

Manticülor, I pick a bag. 
Fr. manticula, diminutive of 
mantica. 

Mantisa or Mantissa: See 
Appendix. 

Manto, I stay; I stay for, 
wait for. Fr. maneo, manitum, 
mantum. As Doceo, Docitum, 
Doctum. 

Manturna, the Goddess of 
wedlock, to whom prayers were 
offered that it might be stedfast. 
Fr. manto. 





! Wachter refers to the Latin the word 
mandel, a handkerchief, used by the 
later Persians. 
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Manuals, belonging to the 
hand. Fr. manus, dat. manui. 
Manibie, spoils taken (manu) 
by the hand in war, or elsewhere. 
Also, money arismg from the 
sale of such. Used also for 
tbunderbolts, as flung (à manu) 
from the hand. Bie appears a 
termination, as perhaps bium iu 
Dubium, and bia in Superbia 
from Superbus from Super. 
Some derive it from vis, (1. e. 
manuum vis,) or from Bla. 
Manübrium, a handle, bilt. 
As held (manu) by the hand. 
As Ludus, Ludibrium. 
Manuctolum, a little bundle. 
Fr. manucia fr. mantis, like Ma- 
Dipulus. 
Maniuleus, a little sleeve or 
flap covering (manus) the hands. 
Manuprétium, wages for ma- 
nual work; any wages or re- 
ward. That is, manus pretium. 
Manus, a hand. The dative 
manui seems to direct us to 
pavio, Dor. of pyviw, to indi- 
cate, point. As we point with 
our hand. ‘Thus Matthiz thinks 
that ds/xw, to show, is to be re- 
ferred to a prior sense of stretch- 
ing out the hand, to point out 
anything. And hands are used 
as marks of pointing to any ob- 
servation. But the A in pane 
is long? Yet the E in Fera is 
short from yes, and the U in 
Furis short from Sweos. FY Or 
manus is fr. waves, slack ; 10 op- 
position to Pugnus, 1. e. auxvós, 
thick, close. ** Manus proprié 
dicitur, cüm passa deductaque ; 
Puguus, càm clausa." V. €f Or 
from pévos, force, might. As 
the great instrument of exerting 


MAN—— MAR 


it. From puévo;, as mAneo from 
pEséo. «| Al. for marus (as 
perhaps doNum from $GPov) 
fr. papy, the hand. € ** From 
Chaldaic MN, an instrument. 
Aristotle calls the hand | ogyavoy 
épyáyos." V. €[** From Chal- 
dee manah, to prepare." Tt. 

Manzer, spurious, bastard. 
A Hebrew word. 

Mapalia, the cottages of the 
rustic Numidians. An African 
word. Sallust: **ZEdificia Nv- 
MIDARUM agrestia, quas mapa- 
fia iLL VOCANT.” 

Mappa, a table napkin. For 
mancupa, from manu capio; 
like Occupo. Mancupa, man- 
pa, mappa. J Al. for manipa, 
manpa, from manus simply. {| 
Quintilian: ** Mappam Pant 
sibi vindicant." 

Marceo, I wither, fade. Fr. 
papaco (whence pagacpis), pf. 
Ppepcpaxa, pépaoxa, whence a 
verb uapxéc. Y Or for macreo, 
fr. macer, macra. That is, I 
shrivel, pine away or droop. | 
Or for malceo, fr. paAdxos, soft, 
languid. Marcor is used for 
languor, drowsiness, sloth. Cel- 
sus: ** In hoc marcor et inexpug- 
nabilis dormiendi necessitas." 

Marcülus: See Martulus in 
Appendix. 

Mare, the sea. From the 
North. ** Mer, Germ.; mor, 
Welsh ; mere, Anglo-Sax. ; mar, 
Iceland.; more, Sclavon.” W. 
In Celtic mor! or muirr2 €« 
Or from papa fut. 9. of jlpo, 
to divide. Horace: *'*Quà 


} Wachter in Mauringia. 
3 Classical: Journal, Vol. 3. pe 122, 


. That is, from ouxdpopes, transp. uepeci 
uopócia. 
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medius liquor Secernit Eu- 
ropen ab Afro.” J Al. from 
pópo, to flow. As xTvis, cAnis. 
«| ** From Hebr. marar, to be 
bitter," V. 3 

Margarita, a pearl. 
plrns. 

Margo, inis, an edge, border, 
brink, brim. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mearc is a bound- 
ary or goal. Gotb. mark is the 
end or boundary of a region. 
The Persian marz also is a 
mark and alimit.* «| Or for 
marco fr. psipo, to divide; pf. 
pépapxa. Said properly of that 
which divides and separates one 
land from another. Ovid : * He- 
ret in imperii margine terra tui," 
«| Or for marigo from mare 
ago. lu quem mare se agit. 

Marisca, a kind of large in- 
sipid fig. Fr. mas, maris. ** Qua- 
si MASCULA, ob magnitudinem." 
F.: 


Mapya- 


Marisca, a hemorrhoidal tu- 
mor. From being in shape 
like the marisca, —Xüxov, a fig, 
is similarly used. 

Maritus, a husband. Fr. 
mas, maris. As Avus, Avitus. 
'Avje and Vir are used in the 
sense of a husband. 

Maritus, a, um, belonging to 
marriage. Pertinens ad mari- 
tum, maritalis. 

Marmor, óris, marble. Map- 
papoy. Also, the sea. From 





3 Al. from áAuwpbs, briny; omitting 
&A, and changing f into A, as in &»às, 
cAnis. 

4 Wachter in Mark. 

5 Fr , says Isaac Vossius. 
km, 
Ky 
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Mantéle, Mantelium, and 
Maniile, Mantilium, a towel, 
napkin, table-cloth. Fr. manus. 
As used in wiping the hands. 
. I Al. from  avboAioy, which 
Hesychius gives as the expla- 
nation of xeipóaxrpa, which is 
the same as mantele. But Vos- 
sius supposes payduAsoy to be 
adopted from the Latin.! 

Mantélum, a mantle, cloak ; 
a pretext. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mentel. Germ. 
Belg. Armoric. Welsh, mantel. 
They are all perhaps allied 
to pavivas, a Persian woollen 
mantle. 

Mantica, a wallet, cloak-bag. 
For mantelica fr. mantelum, a 
cloak. As Manus, Manica. | 
Al. from manus. — ** Quia est ad 
sanum, ut promi facile possint 
que in e4 recondantur.” F. 
«| Casaubon refers it to the 
Arabic. 

Mantichora, a great Indian 
beast. Mayriywpa. Calpurnius 
improperly makes the O short. 

Manticülor, I pick a bag. 
Fr. manticula, diminutive of 
mantica. 

Mantisa or Mantissa: See 
Appendix. 

Manto, I stay; I stay for, 
wait for. Fr. maneo, manitum, 
mantum. As Doceo, Docitum, 
Doctum. 

Manturna, the Goddess of 
wedlock, to whom prayers were 
offered that it might be stedfast. 
Fr. manto. 





! Wachter refers to the Latin the word 
mandel, a handkerchief, used by the 
later Persians. 
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Mànualis, belonging to the 
hand. Fr. manus, dat. manui. 
Manübie, spoils taken (manu) 
by the hand in war, or elsewhere. 
Also, money arismg from the 
sale of such. Used also for 
thunderbolts, as flung (à mann) 
from the hand. Bie appears a 
termination, as perhaps bium in 
Dubium, and bia in Superbia 
from Superbus from Super. 
Some derive it from «s, (i. e. 
manuum vis,) or from Bla, 
Manàbrium, a handle, bilt. 
As held (manu) by the haud. 
As Ludus, Ludibrium. 
Manuctolum, a little bundle. 
Fr. manucia fr. manás, like Ma- 
Dipulus. 
Maniuleus, a little sleeve or 
flap covering (manus) the hands. 
Manuprétium, wages for ma- 
nual work; any wages or re- 
ward. That is, manás pretium. 
Manus, a hand. The dative 
manui seems to direct us to 
paviw, Dor. of &óo, to indi- 
cate, point. As we point with 
our hand. ‘Thus Matthie thinks 
that ds/xw, to show, is to be re- 
ferred to a prior sense of stretch- 
Ing out the hand, to point out 
anything. And hands are used 
as marks of pointing to any ob- 
servation. But the A in pave 
is long? Yet the E in Fera is 
short from 4»9;, and the U in 
Furis short from Swedes. «T Or 
manus is fr. waves, slack ; in op- 
position to Pugnus, 1. e. sux»à;, 
thick, close. ‘‘ Manus proprie 
dicitur, càm passa deductaque ; 
Puguus, càm clausa." V. €«f Or 
from pevos, force, might. As 
the great iustrument of exerting 
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it. From pévos, as mAneo from 
pEveo. YF Al. for marus (as 
perhaps doNum from Pov) 
fr. apy, the hand. 4 ** From 
Chaldaic MN, an instrument. 
Aristotle calls the hand  opyavoy 
dpyavav.” V. Y ** From Chal- 
dee manah, to prepare." Tt. 

Manzer, spurious, bastard. 
A Hebrew word. 

Mapalia, the cottages of the 
rustic Numidians. An African 
word. Sallust: ‘ Aédificia Nv- 
MIDARUM agrestia, quas mapa- 
lia iLLI VOCANT.” 

Mappa, a table napkin. For 
mancupa, from manu capio; 
like Occupo. Mancupa, man- 
pa, mappa. J¥ Al. for manipa, 
manpa, from manus simply. | 
Quintilian: ‘“ Mappam Pant 
sibi vindicant." 

Marceo, I wither, fade. Fr. 
papao (whence pagacpos), pf. 
ppápaxa, peuaexa, whence a 
verb papxaw. YF Or for macreo, 
fr. macer, macra. "That is, I 
shrivel, pine away or droop. '*[ 
Or for maíceo, fr. paaxos, soft, 
languid. Marcor is used for 
languor, drowsiness, sloth. Cel. 
sus : ** [n hoc marcor et inexpug- 
nabilis dormiendi necessitas." 

Marcülus: See Martulus in 
Appendix. 

Mare, the sea. From the 
North. ‘‘ Mer, Germ.; mor, 
Welsh ; mere, Anglo-Sax. ; mar, 
Iceland.; more, Sclavon." W. 
In Celtic mor? or muirr^. | 
Or from papa fut. 9. of pelpo, 
to divide. Horace: ‘ Qua 


} Wachter in Mauringia. 
3 Classical Journal, Vol. 3. p. 122. 
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medius liquor Secernit Eu- 
ropen ab Afro.” €[ Al. from 
ppm, to flow. As xTyà;, cAnis. 
«| ** From Hebr. marar, to be 
bitter.” V.3 

Margarita, a pearl. 
pleas. 

Margo, inis, an edge, border, 
brink, brim. From the North. 
Anglo-Sax. mearc is a bound- 
ary or goal. Gotb. mark is the 
end or boundary of a region. 
The Persian marz also is a 
mark and alimit.* «| Or for 
marco fr. yssipw, to divide; pf. 
pipapxa, Sald properly of that 
which divides and separates one 
land from another. Ovid ; “ He- 
ret in imperii margine terra tui." 
«| Or for marigo from mare 
ago. In quem mare se agit. 

Marisca, a kind of large 10- 
sipid fig. Fr. mas, maris. '* Qua- 
81 MASCULA, ob magnitudinem." 
F.: 

Marisca, a hemorrhoidal tu- 
mor. From being in shape 
like the marisca. —XUxov, a fig, 
is similarly used. 

Maritus, a husband. Fr. 
mas, maris. As Avus, Avitus. 
'Avijg and Vir are used in the 
sense of a busband. 

Maritus, a, um, belonging to 
marriage.  Pertinens ad mari- 
tum, maritaüs. 

Marmor, óris, marble. Mag- 
papov. Also, the sea. From 


Mapya- 





3 Al. from áAuvpis, briny; omitting 
&A, and changing T into A, as in xT»bs, 
cAnis. 

4 Wachter in Mark. 

5 Fr. , says Isaac Vossius. 
eH, 
Ky 
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its being plain like marble; or 
from its whiteness. Lucretius : 
“Cur ea, que nigro fuerint 
paullo ante colore, Marmoreo 
fier! possunt candore repente ; 
Ut mare, quom magni commo- 
runt zquora venti, Vortitur in 
canos candenti marmore fluctus," 

Marra, a mattock, weeding- 
hook, Fr. kágfoy, which is ex- 
plained by Hesychius &eyaAeioy 
gidypouy, an iron tool. [t may, 


however, be doubtful whether: 


the Greek word was not adopted 
‘from the Romans. 
Marrubium : See Appendix. 
Mars, Martis, Mars. Con- 
‘tracted from Mavors, Mavortis. 
q Al. from “Aons, Vapys, (as 
"Hpos, Veris,) whence Vars, 
and for softness Mars. Some- 
what as Mons for Bons. 
Marstipium,a purse or money- 
bag. Magsómov. 
Martes : See Appendix. 
Martülus: See Appendix. 
Martyr, a martyr. | Máprug. 
Mas, máris, the male of any 
creature. Also, masculine, man- 
]y, brave. ** From Chald. mare, 
i. e. dominus, whence the Ara- 
bic MR, vir, maritus." V. 
* Mar, (Germ.) princeps, do- 
minus. In the eastern and 
western languages it is variously 
written. mar, mer, mir." W, 
*«[ Sed quid si sit pro bas, ut 
Mons pro Bons? A Bas, quod 
a BiByus, idem ac alvo, quod 
de maribus ascendentibus usur- 
patur? — Bar»; est equus ad- 
missanius. € *À fortitudine. 
Nam est e Mars, abjectà R." F. 
Mascilus, male; manly, &c. 
Fr. mas. 


MAR———MAT 


Massa, a lump, mass. Fr. 
patx, dough or paste, or dough 
kneaded into a cake. Hence 
‘madsa, massa. So from Ila- 
toitm is Patrisso. See Musso. 

Masso, 1 form into (massam) 
a mass, condense. 

Mastico, l chew. Maerix áo, 
Partin. 

Mastiche, the herb mastich. 
Macrlyn. 

Mastigia, a slave deserving 
the whip. Macrtiylas. 

Mastos, the cock to a water- 
pipe. Fr. pacrds, nramma. 
Forcellini explains mastos ** tu- 
bulus mammatus seu mamma, 
quales in fontibus reperiuntur.” 


‘So Mamilla is used by Varro, 


explained by Forcellini, ‘ tu- 
bus mamme figuré” &c. 
Mastrüca, -uga, 
Masturbo, i. q. xsigoupya. A 
manu stupro, unde manustupro, 
mastupro, masturpo, masturbo. 
«| Al. à manibus-turpo. Aut ma- 
nibus-turbo, sc. à aiboia. €| Al. 
a pactpwrds, (unde pacrapxis,) 
leno. S 


no Gy 





Sed hoc scopum verbi 
vix attingit, 

Matella, a chamber-pot. Fr. 
matula. 

Matellio, a water-pot, ewer. 
Allied to matella. Varro: **Hoc 
nomine vas appellabatur, ubi a 


matule figura longé  recessis- 
set." 
Matedla, a small wooden 


mallet. Perhaps for macteola 
fr. pacocm, pepaxras, to pound. 

Mater, a mother. Mytyp, 
Dor. parnp. '* Muter, Germ. 
Mader, Pers. Meder, modor, 


Anglo-Sax." W. 


Matéria, matter, stuff, ma- 


MAT———MAV 


terials, of which anything is 
made, and which are (mater) 
the mother of what is made 
from them. Timber, whence 
divers things are formed. Sub- 
ject, argument, or matter, to 
speak or write on. Source or 
occasion of anything. 

Matérior, 1 build (matertá) 
with timber. Also, 1 provide 
timber for trenches. 

Matéris, Mataris, a Gallic 
javelin or pike. Of Gallic ori- 
gin. [t is mentioned by Strabo: 
Kai pareplg maXToU Ti elBoc. 

Matertéra, an aunt by the 
mother's side. Fr. mater. Al. 
from mater altera. 

Mathemátieus, relating to the 
mathematical sciences. Mady- 
parixes, As astronomy was 
one of these, mathematict be- 
came: contemptuously applied to 
astrologers and fortune-tellers. 

Mathésis, the - mathematics. 
Mzéyois. Also, astrology. See 
Mathematicus. 

Matricila, a roll or register. 
Fr. matriz, icis. 

Matrimonium, marriage. Fr. 
mater, matris. As Pater, Pa- 
trimonium ; Sanctus, Sactimo- 
nia. ‘In omen et spem, quia, 
cüm prolis causá suscipiatur, 
summum votum est ut ea, que 
ducitur, mater fiat." F. 

Matrimus, one whose mother 
4s alive. Fr. mater, matris. 

Matrir, a female of amy 
kind kept for breeding young, 
d.:e. for becoming a mother. 
Also, the matrice or womb, 
through 'which females become 
mothers. Also, a roll or regis- 
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ter. ** Quód eá velut matrice 
continerentur milites." V. From 
mater, matris. 

Matrona, a married woman, 
whether she bas children or not. 
Fr. mater, matris. As Patro- 
nus from Pater, Patris. 

Matruelis, a mother’s sister's 
son. Fr. mater, matris. So 
Pater, Patruelis. 

Matta, a mat or mattress. 
Anglo-Sax. meatta, Belg. matte, 
‘referred by Wachter to mei- 
den, to cover. «| ** From Hebr. 
mittuh, a bed. As they were 
wont to lie ou the matta." 
Martini. 

Mattus, steeped, soaked. Fr. 
poco, parre, to steep. Or 
rather for mactus, paxtis, fr. 
pépaxTai pp. of pac. 

Mattya, Mattea, a high sea- 
soned. dish. | .: Merria. 

Matüla, 

Maturus, 

Matuta:'See Appendix. 

Matütinus, belonging to the 
morning, .From Matuta, the 
Goddess of the morning.  Lu- 
cretius : ** Roseam Matuta per 
oras /Etheris auroram. defert, et 
lumina pandit." 








Mavólo, I had rather. For 
magisvolo. 
avors, Mavortts, Mars. 


Fr. paw, (whence papams,) to 
be impetuous. Hence a word 
paocgcs, impetuous; whence ma- 
ors, maVors. As Homer, 600- 
.pos”Apys. From this word pao- 
óc was popes, mad, foolish. 
$ Cicero: ** Mavors dictus, 
quia magna vertit." Or, quia 
magna vortit. 
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Mausoleum, a mausoleum. 
Properly, the sepulchre of Mau- 
solus, king of Caria. 

Maxilla, the jaw-bone. As 
Paxillus was from Pago, Paxi, 
or Hayw, ago, so maxilla 
seems to have come from mago, 
maxi, or from  pácco, pat, 
* subigo, comminuo.” From 
p&coo, fut. pdow, is parcouas, 
to chew. (J Or for mossilla, 
fr. mando, mansum, massum, as 
Pando, Pansum, Passum. 

Maximus, greatest. For mag- 
nissimus, whence magsimus, 
maximus. 

Maza, frumenty. Mata. 

Mazonomus, a large dish. 


Matovomos. 

Me, me. Mé. 

Mecastor, by Castor! Me 
servet Castor! YF Others de- 
rive me from pa, by. By 


Castor. 
Mechanicus, relating to the 
mechanical arts. Myyavixds. 
Médela, a remedy. Fr. me- 
deor. Like Tutela. 
Medeor, I cure, heal. Fr. 
pndoas, pydeonas, l take care 
of; also, | plan and execute 
with great art and skill. So 
Féra from dmwpóz. Or pido 
was used in the same sense. 
Mysouas, says Donnegan, is the 
Ionic form of péopcu. 
Meédiastini, a mean slave, 
drudge. Fr. medius, somewhat 
like Clandestinus. Al. from 
medius and sto. ‘* A medius. 
Sive quia vel mediis vel wdibus 
vel balneis esset, ad omnium 
vilissima queque servitia para- 
tus: sive quód medius esset in- 
ter servos summos et imos, sum- 
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mos ut atrienses et dispensa- 
tores, imos ut compeditos et 
quales quales." V. So Me. 
sonauta is explained by Turne- 
bus ‘‘ inedius inter summos nau- 
tas ut gubernatores et proretas, 
et 1mos ut reiniges." 

Mediator, a mediator. — Fr. 
medius. Asacting between par- 
ties. 

Medica, medic, a kind of 
clover.  Mxàix£$. 

Medicina, medicine. Fr. me- 
dicus. 

Médico, I heal, cure. Also, 
[ prepare ingredients for heal- 
ing, 1 tincture with medicinal 
juices. Hence, | tinge, dye. 
Fr.medeor. As Fodio, Fodico. 
Or from medicus. 

Médicus, a physician. Fr. 
medico or fr. medior. 

M édimnus, a measure of corn. 
Meélip.yog. 

Médiücris, middling, mode- 
rate. Fr. medius. 

Mediorimus, | middlemost. 
For medioproximus. J Some 
suppose it put for mediossimus 
(as Uly Xes for UlySSes,) which 
they suppose to be an old form 
of mediissimus. J Others sup- 
pose orimus to be a termination. 

Méditor, 1 bestow thought 
and care upon, give attention to, 
practice. For melitor fr. peas 
topos. As vice versa uLysses 
from éAvoceds. Y Or fr. pedo- 
pas, same as pydoues, L concern 
myself about, take care of, plan, 
&c. Homer: Kaxd 8% Tpa 
ecc; padeciyyv, Hence medeo, 
meditum, meditor. See Me- 
deor. 


Meditullium, the middle. Fr. 
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medius. Tullium being a ter- 
mination, as Cicero is of opi- 
nion. § Al. for meditellium, 
fr. medius and tellus. 

M édius, middle. Contracted 
from peoldis. YJ Al. from the 
northern mid, between. 


M ediusfidius: See Appen- 
dix 


Médulla, the marrow of 
bones. Fr. pvedds, transp. pev- 
dds, whence meulula, meulla, 
then medulla, as proDeo, &c. 
q Al. from medius. As being 
in the middle of the bones. 

M édullitus, entirely. Fr. me- 
dulla. From the very marrow. 
Plautus has “amare medulli- 
tus." 

Mégera, one of the Furies. 


Meryaipa. 

M: ülensis, pertaining to the 
festival (Tis weyaans 05) of the 
GREAT Goddess. See Mega- 
lesia. Ensis, as in Circensis. 

M égalésia, the day aud games 
dedicated to Cybele, the great 
mother of the Gods. Fr. pe- 
yaAn, great, or peyadys, whence 
a word MeyaAcia. 

Megistanes, nobles. Meyi- 
raves. 

Mei, of me. Fr. iuéo or po. 
Or rather fr. x03, transp. ped, 
whence mei, as TaógOT, Taurl. 
Or from /Eol. ips), ped, pei, 
mel, met. 

eio, I make water. Fr. 
ép éco, trans. dueiyw, whence 
M» (as O is dropt in Dentes 
from “O8ovres), meiho, (as veHo 
from 6X@), meio. Valerius Pro- 
bus states mezi to be the perfect 
of meio. Meri, i. e. mecsi, 
would be from glow or tx. 
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So Veho, Vexi. {J Or meio is 


from péw, psi, to pass. As 
we say, To pass water. For 
épiy&o Or pivew is from pépixna 
pr of pío, the same as pew. 
rom this pelo (through pelBw) 
is &jpei fo, to pass. See Meo." 

Mel, honey. Meas. 

Melanchólicus, oppressed with 
melancholy. MedAayxodsxes. 

Mélandryum,a piece of salted 
tunny fish. Meardvdguoy. 

Mélanurus, a sea-bream. 
MedAavoupos. 

Meéleagrides, 
Medeaypldes. 

eles, ——— 

Melice galline, Turkey-hens. 
For medice from pydixal, as 
brought from Media. L for D, 
as ó ducc eoc, uLysses. 

Mélichrus, of the color of 
honey.  MeAlxoov;. i 

M élicus, tuneful, lyrical. Me- 
Auxds. 

Mélilotas, the herb melilot. 
MeAlAwros. 

Méliméla, orum, a kind of 
sweet apple. MeAlunda. 

M élina, a purse. Fr. meles, 
a badger. As made of badger's 
skin. | Or fr. pijdoy, a sheep. 
As made of sheep-skin. 

Mélinum, a kind of white 
paint. As principally dug from 
the island of Melos. 

Mélinus, yellow like quinces. 
Mos. 

Mélior, better. Fr. &pelvov, 
transp. &jevioy, (indeed accord- 
ing to Fischer dpelvov is for 
dpeviov,) Fol. apertoy, (as &e- 


guinea-fowls. 





! Tooke refers meio, i. e. mejo, to An- 
glo-Sax. micgan. 
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Aog and £8«No; were both said ; 
and as Alrpoy was put for Ni- 
spoy, and in after times Pa Lermo 
from PaNormos,) whence me- 
lior, A being neglected asin Rura 
from “Apoupa, Rarus from ’Agai- 
os Y Or from a supposed 
word peAioy, sweeter, more de- 
sirable; formed from és, 
honey. Or at once fr. péas. 
«| Or from pias, it is a care. 
That is, more an object of care, 
more valuable. €«| Al. from Bea- 
riwy, omitting T, BeAiav, whence 
belior, then melior as Mons for 
Bons. 

Mélisphyllum, 
Mec QuAAoy. 

Mellicálum, a  sweet-heart. 
Fr. mel, mellis. As we say, 
M y little honey. 

Mellilla, a sweet-heart. For 
snellicula. ¥ Al. for melliniola, 
fr. mellinia, a drink made from 
honey. 

Melo, a melon or pumpkin. 
Fr. pyAoy, an apple. 

M élodus, melodious. Medrw- 
80; 


balm-gentle. 


Melos, a song, verse, tune. 
Médos. 

Melpóméne, one of the Mu- 
ses. Medrxopevy. 

Membrana, a thin skin which 
covers the (membra) members. 
Any thio skin or film. Skin 
taken from animals, and polished 
for the purpose of writing on, 
vellum, parchment. 

Membrum, a limb ; a limb or 
clause in a discourse. Fr. peé- 
Aoc, péAs0c, a limb; whence me- 
lebrum (like Cerebrum, Cande- 
labrum,) melbrum and for eu- 
phony membrum. YJ Or from 
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Mépos, redupl. papepos, (as Pó- 
pulus from Todds) whence me- 
merum, memrum, and membrum, 
as French nomBre (num Her) 
for nomre (1. e. numerus,) &c. - 

Mémini, | remember. Also, 
I make mention of. From pares, 
explained by Hesychius sos, 
miud, (whence Mens,) appearsto 
have been formed a verb peta, 
Or pevaw, pave; (pf. mid. p&psosa, 
whence Moneo,) 1 put or I 
bear in mind; whence meno, 
pf. memini, as Disco, Didid. 
And Reminiscor, Comminiecor. 
So also supiue mentum, whence 
Mentio. Indeed pvaw is pro 
bably contracted from evas, 
whence gà, meno. In an ace 
tive sense meno would mean to 


. put in mind, and bence to make 


mention of any thing to another ; 
in a neuter sense it would mean 
to put myself in mind, to. re 
member ; or, in a passive sense, 
to be put in mind. ¥ Al. from 
the northern meinen, mimnen,! 
to remember. 

Memnonides aves, birds 
which were fabled to fly yearly 
from ZEthiopia to Troy, where 
on Memnon’s tomb they fought 
till they killed each other. 

Memnóünius, black, swarthy. 
From Memnon, from his being. 
king of /Ethiopia, or from his 
being reputed the son of Au 
rora, who was fabled to rise 
daily from ethiopia, when sbe 
enlightened the earth. Al. 
from the Memnones, a people 
of /Ethiopia: Plin. vi. 30. 


! Wachter in Manen. 


M 
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Mémor, remembering, mind- 
ful. Soft for mnemor fr. uvtov. 
As to quantity, compare féra 
from $Hpó;. (| Al. from memi- 


si. 

Mémiria, memory. The 
power by which (memores su- 
mus) we remember. 

Mémoro, | mention.  Pro- 

rly, | make a thing (memor) 
fasting and durable. Memor is 
so used in Horace: ‘‘ Impressit 
memorem dente labris notam.” 
Memoro can scarcely mean 
"memorem facio aliquem alicu- 
jus rei," as the accusative is 
used of the thing : * Memora 
tuum nomen ;" not, * Memora 
me tui nominis." 

Menda, a blemish, blur. 
From pever}, remaining ‘and so 
adhering; whence menta, and 
menda, as men Dax for men Tax. 
As said of moles or warts ad- 
hering to the skin. 

Mendaz, lying. 
tax fr. mentior. As Teneo, 
Tenax. 

Mendicus, a beggar. Fr. 
mentior, whence menttcus, and 
mendicus, as menDax for men- 
Tax. From the notorious lies 
of beggars. {J Others from 
menda, which they consider as 
meaning properly what is want- 
ing or deficient. Could menda 
have meant a tatter ? 

‘Menis. — Ausonius: ** Quos 
legis « a primá deductos menide 
libri." "The ancients, says T'ur- 
nebus, seem to have prefixed a 
little moon to the beginning of 
their works, as they put a crown 
at the end.  Menis is then fr. 
pin, © s moon. { Vinetus sup- 


Etym. 


For men- 


‘que parant 
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poses that menis is taken from 
Mw», the first word of the Iliad. 
Vossius objects that uv; makes 
prios, whereas Ausonius has 
meni De. But Donnegan has 
both pyyios and gw$vidoc. 

Mens, the mind. Fr. pévos, 
explained by Hesychius vous, 
Vvx5.! So Fives, Gens. Ff 
Others derive mentis fr. meno, 
memini, mentum. See Me- 
mini. Mens, the faculty by 
which we remember. 

Mensa, a board or table to 
eat on. Also, any table. For 
mesa (N inserted, as in Men- 
sus, Densus, Frango,) fr. pion. 
That is, tpawsla peony xeipérn, 
lying in the middle. As being 
placed in the middle of the room 
or house. Virgil: ** MEDIISs- 
convivia tectis." 
Again: “ Aulai in MEDIO li- 
babant pocula Baccho." Some 
understand it of being placed 
between those who are at table. 
Plutarch : Mivoay uiv T)» Tpát- 
fa» ris t» piow Ótcew;. GY Al. 
from metior, mensus. A table 
on which provisions were mea- 
sured out and dispensed to the 
company. Or mensa may have 
meant originally a platter given 
to each person at dinner. Pe- 
tronius : ''Jussit senex suam 
cuique mensam | ASSIGNARI.' 
Forcellini understands mensa in 
Virgil, 8, 394: * Nec tu men- 
sarum morsus horresce futuros," 
of square platters made of crust- 


! Mévos is impetuosity of mind, and 
is from a word péw, allied to ude, I am 
impetuous. In its sense of mind it may 


be compared with 6vyuis from 
9 K 


ed bread which were put on the 
table and laden with food. 4 
* Al. from Hebrew MSAH, 
portio, epulum." V. 

Mensis, a month. Fr. p, 
penvos, pyys. GY Or from metior, 
mensus. Cicero: **Quia men- 
sa spatia conficiunt, menses no- 
minantur." 

Menstruus, monthly. — Fr. 
qRERSQS. 

Mensura, a measure. Fr. 
metior, mensum. 

Mensus, measured. For me- 
sus fr. metior. N added as in 
Densus, Tango, Lingo, &c. ¥ 
Al. soft for metsus fr. metzor. 

Menta, Mentha, mint. Mivs. 

Mentigo, a scab with which 
lambs are seized about the 
mouth and lips. As beginning 
(à mento) with the chin. It 
seems allied to the mentagra 
(like Podagra) which begins 
with the chin and spreads over 
the face. 

Mentio, a mention or speak- 
ing of. Fr, meno, memini, men- 
tum. See Memiui. 

Mentior, 1 lie. For metior 
(as N is added in Frango, &c.) 
fr. pytiaueas, | contrive, plan. 
«| Or it is the same as comminis- 
cor, whence commentum. 

Mentiula: See Appendix. 

Mentum, the chin. Fr. mo- 
veo, whence movimentum, and 
(omitting Ov1M) mentum. So 
from Inferissimus we have Imus, 
from Donicum we have Dum, 
&c. ‘For in speaking and 
eating it is continually moving.” 
W. | Or for ementum fr. 
emineo, eminui, eminitum, emen- 
tum. From its projecting. Or 
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rather from snineo, supine 
nitum, mintum, to overh 
used by Lucretius, For 
tum, as mEntha from , 
«| Al. from pyyurov, (p.xoyvrór, 
poc, to show. As by i 
age is shown. 

Meo, I go to and fro, 
From a verb pé», wh 
(through pevw) 18 apevm, to | 
and (through pelo) is aul 
pass ;' and (through pf. pé, 
Is néxpi, as far as ; and (thr 
fut. ecc) is péca. | Mtm 
same as Bew, whence Psi: 
and Baw, whence Balyw, &c 

Mephitis, a strong sul 
reous exhalation. '* From 
riac — mephuhith, [mepl 
afflatus." V. 

Meracus, pure. '* Fr. me 

Mercator, a merchant. 
mercor, mercatum. 

Mercenarius, a hired pe 
For mercedinarius. Fr. mu 
mercedis. 

Merces, hire, pay; p 
Also, the rent we gain 
another’s hiring our farm, 
Also, cost, loss. ‘That is, 
paid to another for what he 
for us. Merces is for me 
fr. mereor, somewhat as 
dicus from Medeor. So 
in Strages, Seges. J Al. 
pelpo, pf. pépspxa (pépxa 
divide. ** Quod dividitur o 
riis," says Scheide. So y 
is perhaps from, plw, (a. 
ipicÓny,) to divide. 

Mercor, I traffic; I bu 
sell again ; | buy generally. 


! See Burgess's Edition of Daw: 
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merz, mercis, Or merz is fr. 
mercor. See Merx. 

Mercüriales, merchants, &c. 
and learned men. As under 
the protection (.Mercurit) of 
Mercury. 

Mercürius, Mercury. Fr. 
merz, mercis. For Mercury 
presides over traffic." 

Merda, excrement. Fr. psipa, 
to divide, separate ; pp. péusg- 
sas, whence pépdnv. So Ex- 
crement is from Excerno, to 
separate. Compare Muscerda. 

M érenda is thought by Sca- 
liger tohave been food given (zre 
merentibus) to labourers a little 
before they were dismissed from 
their work. Calpurnius : ** SE- 
R= cüm venerit hora merende.” 
So Przebeo, Prebenda.  Da- 
cier remarks: ** Merendam ta- 
men idem quod prandium fuisse, 
Monet Festus. Quare dicen- 
dum est priscis temporibus, 
nondum inducto prandii nomine, 
merendam pro prandio fuisse; 
poetéa vero pro cibo qui post 
meridiem dabatur, ut apud nos 

t? 

Méreor, I earn, acquire, de- 
serve. Fr. septo, whence pepw, 
fut. of pelea, to obtain a share, 
and also, to take, receive. 

Merétrir, a harlot. Fr. me- 





! Jamieson : '* Rudbeck thinks that the 
dífferent attributes of Mercury, as the 
father of letters, the god of money, the 
imventor of geometry, of astronomy, of 
srambers, of weights and measures, and of 
merchandise, may be all traced to Goth. 
merkia, which signifies to cut on wood, 
to ennmerate, to strike metals, to mea- 
sure, to affix limits, to distinguish the 
heavenly signs.” 
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reo, meritum, to earn. Que 
corpore meretur. Somewhat 


similarly Whore or Hore is from 
Hire ; and Iépyy is from IIéxog- 
ya pf. mid. of IIígyo, to sell, 

Merga, a fork, pitchfork, 
Festus: “A mergis; quia, ut 
illi se in aquam mergunt, dum 
pisces persequuntur: sic mes- 
sores eas in fruges demergunt, 
ut elevare possint manipulos." 
But Forcellini says that merga 
is a ripple or kind of sickle. 
Aud here it is perhaps to be 
referred to pegiorix}, capa- 
ble of dividing and severing ; 
cut down to pepix}, pepx3, 
whence merca, merga. Or e- 
pix) might itself have had this 
sense. 

Merges, a sheaf or handful of 
corn. ‘That is, as much corn 
as one can raise (mergá) with a 
pitchfork at once. 

Mergo, I plunge, immerse. 
For merco fr. peipw, pf. wénepxee, 
I divide, cause to divide i. e. a 
liquid. As Bóe, bóvro are to 
dive from the original notion of 
separating, as is observed in duo, 
two; and in the allied forms 
8am, diw, &c. Go, as from rpóoo, 
titpouxa, is tpmyo, and from 
&péc, apyxa, is Apoyo. € Al. 
from **in mare ago.” Whence 
marego, mergo. 

Mergus, a cormorant. Fr. 


mergo. From its dipping into 
the sea. Ovid: ‘‘ /Equor amat, 
NOMENQUE TENET QUIA 


mergitur." 

Mergus, a layer bent and 
SUNK into the earth a little way, 
then raised up again. Fr. mer- 


go. 
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Méridies, mid-day. For me- 
didies, medius dies. Cicero: 
‘* Meridiem cur non medidiem? 
Credo, quód erat insuavius.” 
q Al. from (ea, fut. of palpa, 
to divide, aud dies. But this 
would be a hybridous com- 
pound. 

Meritum, desert. 
meritum. 

Mérops, the bee-eater. Mépoy). 

Merto, from mergo, mergi- 
tum, mertum. So Pulto and 
Manto. Mergo, mergitum, as 
Parco, Parcitum. 

Merida, a blackbird, merle. 
It is said also of a kind of fish. 
Fr. merus. As being separated 
from others of its kind and keep- 
ing alone. Festus: ‘ Qudd 
solivaga est et solitaria pasci- 
tur.” G Or from merivola, 
(from volo, as) merola, merula. 

Merum, pure wine, That is, 
merum vinum, wine alone with- 
out adulteration. 

M erus, alone, bare, solitary ; 
unmixed, pure. Fr. pepo fut. of 
peipm, to sever, Severed from 
others. 

Merz, mercis, any kind of 
ware or merchandise. ** Res 
ipsa quie emitur venditurque." 

. From the Celtic serc, 
merchandise. {J Scheide: “ Fr. 
pelpo, pf. pépgepxa. As being 
sold in parts.” ‘That is, Retail. 
Or perbaps in seme way from 
mereo, to earn, gain, or from the 
word which gave mereo. J 
* Transposed from Hebrew 
MCR, (MRC,) res venalis." 


hsw. 


Fr. mereo, 





! Jamieson, Herm. Scyth. p. 183. 
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Mespilus, a medlar-tree. Mec- 
alan. . 

Messis, harvest. Kr. smeto, 
metsum, messum. 

M eta, a pillar in the form of 
a cone round which chariots 
turned in the race. Hence, any- 
thing in the form of a cone. 
Hence also, any limit, boundary 
or end. Fr. metor, I measure 
out. From the notion of mea- 
suring out the ground, and so 
fixing the limit. Thus io tbe 
passage in the Psalms, ** Lord, 
let me know mine end and 
MEASURE of my days," John- 
son explains Measure ** limit, 
boundary." Thus also Wach- 
ter explains the German Metz 
* terra mensurata; et synec- 
dochicé fines vel termini alicu- 
jus regionis." «f Dunbar: **'The 
pf. pass. (uéuyres) of the obso- 
lete verb péw, meo, to go, (pess,) 
probably furnished meta.” 

&peto and apelBo (which are 
from pc) signified to pass.* 

M Htallum. a mine; a metal, 
Méraddoy, . 

Métamorphosis, transforma- 
tion. MerapópQocis. 

M étanaa, repentance. . 
TAVOIA. 

M étaphora, a metaphor. Me- 
Tapopa, 

Métara, raw silk; a clue or 
skein of silk or thread ; a string, 
rope. Meraga, says Stephens, 
was silk among the later Greeks. 
Martini refers it to thé Syrian 
metaccas, ordinatus, ornatus. 


BMe- 


* '* Fr, uóros, whence uror which 
Hesychius explains Kcxaro»,last." Sal- 
mas, | ‘Fr. the Syriac MTH, perve- - 
nit" Ainsw. 
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M cthódus, ‘a method. Mé- 
Bodes 


. M éticidosus, fearful. Fr. me- 
tus, whence meticulus, as Fu- 
nis, Funiculus. 

Metior, I measure; I mea- 
sure or deal out; [ measure out 
@ path in going forward, 1 pass 
through. Ovid: * Celerique 
carina JEgeas metiris aquas. 
Hemsterhuis: “ From peda, 
whence pédizvov, and (from pf. 
mid. pinoda) uóbioy and modus." 
Bather from some word which 
produced  pérpoy a measure. 
Wachter: ** Gr. perpeiv, Lat. 
metiri, Goth. mitan, Anglo- 
Sex. metan, Belg.meeten, Hebr. 
mad." 


Mao, I mow, reap; I cut 
down, crop. From Goth. mai- 
(an, to cut. € Or fr. dunros, 
harvest; or from dyxroi pp. of 

ke, to cut. A dropt, as in 

ura from “Apouga; and c 
chauged into é, as in Fera from 


M étüchz, participation. Me- 
Tox. 

AM étoposcipos, a physiogno- 
mist. Merwmooxómoc. 

Metor, 1 measure. I mea- 
sure out the ground for pitching 
a camp or for buildiug. See 
Metior. ¥ Al. from meta. 

M étreta, a measure of wine, 
&c.  Mergnriís. 

AM étricus, metrical. 
x06. 

" M etrüpülis, the mother city 
of any country. Msrgónons. 

Métrum, metre.  Mérpoy. 


Merci- 





1 Wachter in Mehen. 
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Meétuo, I fear. Fr. metus, 
dat. metui. 

M étus, fear. Fr. ueri, ue- 
TIO, OF perio, PATO, to remit, re- 
lax, As oxvog is fr. tw, to hold 
back; pf. mid. oa, whence 
byvos, d oxyog. J Or for methus, 
(as puTeo from xv@ea, paTior 
from xa@éw,) fr. 4000s, explained 
by Hesychius (inter alia) by qó- 
Bos, fear. O into E, as in 
gEnu from yOrv. 

Meus, my. Fr. me, as from 
Ti is reds, and from 1 is és. 

Mica, a little piece, crumb, 
grain. From micca from axis, 
3, small. 

Mico, 1 have a tremulous 


‘motion, quiver, palpitate, vi- 


brate. Applied to rays of light, 
it means to sparkle, glitter, 
flash. Mico was applied also 
to a game m which persons 
moved their fingers up and down 
very. swiftly, and guessed each 
at the number of the other. Fer. 
mica, which is explained by 
Forcellini (inter alia) ** minu- 
tissimum auri ramentum, ut que 
im arenà REFULGENT." In 
this case the sense of quivering 
will be secondary, arising from 
the sparkling produced by the 
vibration of helmets, spears, &c. 
«| But, as l in Mica is long, ra2c0 
will be better perhaps referred 
to a verb plo, to move; pf. pa- 

parce, plxa. Mio would be allied 
to »dw, whence Blomfield de- 
rives Moveo. ‘That the notion | of 
motion is inherént in the verb pia, 
(whence puvuds, pavdbo, Bc. ) may 
gain further confirmation from 
its being explained by Donne an 
** to wear by MOTION.” Also, 


from this verb plo, pp. pépipas, 
is perhaps pizos, which is ex- 
plained by Lennep, ** genus car- 
minis lsscivi, quod gesticula- 
tione et MOTU corporis expri- 
mebant histriones.” 

Migdilybs, a Carthaginian of 
Libyan and Tyrian extraction. 
Fr. piydyv, ina mixed manner; 
and Aufs, Lybian. 

Migro : See Appendix. 

Mii, tome. For moi, from 
poi, poi, moi, mohi. Wachter 
has noticed some German words, 
where the H has been added in 
the middle. So Lat. aHenus. 
4| Or from pol was formed poigs, 
(as in yaigs,) whence moiphi, 
mothi, (as veHo is for veCHo,) 
whence mihi. See Tibi. 

Miles, a soldier. Fr. ópioo;, 
a troop of soldiers. ‘“Opsdd, 
says Damm, is properly a mili- 
tary word. Homer: i» spa- 
vois iy. ÓpiAsi..— Thucydides: ry 
aAsic Toy OpiAoy trav Wirav. And: 
6 82 words dptdros xal orpariorys. 
O omitted, as in Dentes from 
"OSovres, Ramus from "Ogag- 
vos. ¥ Al. from mille or 
mile. Eutropius: * Mille pug- 
natores delegit Romulus, quos 
a numero milites appellavit." 
Haigh : ** Because the legion at 
first consisted of three thousand; 
each tribe furnishing a thou- 
sand." ' 

Miharia, a kind of linnet. 





! AL from fA», a ttoop, whence Arg, 
furmarius. M added, as some suppose 
also in Mars, Mons. Dacier: ** Mena- 
p ait miles esse a pirat, popularis. 

veteribus Glossis: Populares, orpa- 
viera.’ But where is níAat found? Is 
it for dulaat fr. Susros ? 
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As feeding on millet. Varro: 
** Ficedule et mi/iarie dicte a 
cibo, quód altere fico, altere 
milio fiant pingues." 

Militia, the service (militi) 
of a soldier. 

Milium : See Appendix. 

Mille and Mile, a thousand. 
Millia or milia appears to 
come from pépia, ten thousand. 
As adPiov, liLium. | Al. from 
xa. | 

Milharium, a mile stone. 
Fr. millia, 1. e. millia passuum. 
As marking an interval of a 
thousand paces, Also, a pillar 
placed by Augustus at the top 
of the Roman Forum; from 
which pillar the miles were 
reckoned on the various roads. 

Milliarium, oftener Mitia- 
rium, a caldron. As being of 
immense ,bulk, and of a (mille) 
thousand pound weight. 

Milvinus, ravenous, like the 
(milvus) kite. 

Milvus, Miluus, Milius, a 
kite. Fr. àpsDuxo;, ungentle, 
says Lyttleton. Hence amilchus, 
and amilcus, as perhaps malVa 
from kaA&X», and breVis from 
BeaXus. Then amilous became 
milvus,as Ararus Rarus, Arura 
Rura. 

Mimallones, priestesses of 
Bacchus. Mipcaadaoves. 

Mimus,a mimic, gesticulator; 
a mimical performance, buf- 
foonery, farce, &c.  Mipos. 

Mína, an Attic coin. Soft 
for uva. 

Mina, threats. See Minor. 

Mine murorum, pinnacles, 
battlements. A minando, i.e. 
eminendo. Virgil: ** Hinc at- 
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que binc vaste rupes, geminique 
minantur In colum scopuli" 
Or from mineo. 

Mineo, [I hang over. Fr. 
seine. 

Minerva, Minerva. “ It has 
been traced," says Jamieson, 
* to. Gothic minni, ingenium, 
sapientia, minnas, meminisse." 
q Or, as Quintilian states that 
it was anciently written Meneroca, 
itis perhaps fr. meneo, whence 
memini, and comminiscor. - As 
the Goddess of memory or of in- 
vention. ¥ “ Vel a jugo tex- 
torio cui stamen circumvolvitur, 
quod Hebraeis menor. Vel api- 
ows a manar, texere." W.' 

Minerval, a present or fee 
given to a teacher. From Mi- 
nerva, who presided over genius 
and learning. 

Mingo, I make water. Fr. 
Gusta, dusyc, whence micho (as 
Dentes from’ O8ovres,) then migo 
and mingo, as in Lingo. { Al. 
from Anglo-Sax. micgan. 


Minimus, least. Fr. minor. 
Minister, a servant. Fr. 


minor, minus. Compare Ma- 
gister.* 

Ministro, I serve; I supply, 
afford. Fr. minister, ri. 

Minitor, I threaten. Fr. 
menor. 

Minium, vermilion. Perhaps 
a Spanish word. Propertius: 
** Ut Mezotica nix minio si certat 
Ipero.” Justin supposes that 





B 6s ane quasi porto. A porn, 

soe, adio. Hortatrix operum. 

Lanificii enim preses, ideoque épydr 

dieta." Isaac Voss. But why V for G? 
5 AL for manister fr. manus. 
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it gave the name to the river 
Miuho in Spain, Vitruvius re- 
verses the reasoning : ** Minium 
et [Indicum nominibus ipsis in- 
dicant, quibus in locis procre- 
antur." 

Mino, as, l threaten. See 
Minor. ' 

laino, as, I drive. ** Nam 
mine sunt etiam voces, quibus 
bubulci increpant boves, et ad 
progrediendum hortantur." F. 
So Ovid: ‘‘ Addiscam Getici 
qui norunt verba juvenci, As- 
suetas illis adjiciamque finas." 
So Increpo is used. Tibullus: 
* Aut stimulo tardos INCRE- 
PUISSE boves." Vossius ob- 
serves that hence is Belg. men- 
nen.! 

Minor, less. For mior, fr. 
peiov. As LeNis for Leis from 
Asi. GF Al. from puvis i. e. 
pavoóg, small. 

M inor, l threaten, For menor, 
as Liberfor Leber. Menor from 
ptvos, rage, or from a verb pevao- 
freed, pee viai , OF peeve Oui, pavo pect, 
formed from it. «| Al. from 
Germ. meinen, (allied to our 
word To mean, and perhaps to 
peeves, the mind,) explained by 
Wachter: *' significare, cogitata 
sermone vel alio signo demon- 
strare.” Minor is sometimes 
used in a good sense, Horace: 
* Atqui vultus erat multa et 
preclara minantis.” Haigh re- 
fers minor to psváo, (whence 
py&o,) to put in mind. 

M inotaurus, the Minotaur, a 


! Wachter refers mino to Celt. menn, 
a place: * Minare nihil aliud est quàm 
de loco in locum ducere." 
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monster, From Minos and tau- 
rus or Taurus. See tbe fable 
ae explained by Lempriere. 

Minto, I lessen. Fr. minus. 
See Miuor. ¢ Or fr. puvvds, 
small; or from a verb piven, 
whence puiviiw, I lessen. 

Minurio, Minurizo, I chirp, 
twitter. Mivupl%o. 

Minutal, anything very (mi- 
nutum) small. Meat cut sinall, 
minced meat. 

Minüius, made less; made 
small; small. Fr. minuo. 

traculum, a wonder. Fr. 
miror. As Specto, Spectaculum. 

Mirio, a distorted or de- 
formed person. Fr. miror. 
Ove whom we wonder at. Or 
from mira, i. e. monstra, 

Mirmillo, a kind of gladiator. 
Fr. pépuo^os, which in /Elian 
isa kiud of fish, which these 
gladiators had engraved as a 
sign on their shields. Festus 
says that one gladiator was wont 
to attack another in these words: 
* Non te peto, PISCEM peto: 
quid me fugis, Galle ?” 

Miror, I wonder, am as- 
tonished at. Fr. neipoues, I am 
divided. That i, 1 am dis- 
tracted in my mind, stupefied, 
astonished. Virgil: ** Animum 
nunc huc celerem, nune D1V1D1T 
illuc." Homer has péppspa fp- 
y«, splendid works. Mipyspa 
appears to be a reduplication 
for pépa fr. pelpw, fut. pepo, I 
divide. ** Mepifay,” says Hem- 
sterbuis, ** de cogitationibus di- 
visis et distractis dicitur." 


® 


Haigh refers miror to mirus, and mi- 
rue to igeipw, to desire. 


Miscellus, mixed, prom 
ous. Fr. misceo. 

Misceo, 1 mix. Sof 
misgeo fr. uio»yso. 

d iser, wreiched. Fro: 
cagàc, (or perhaps a word 
g%s,) abominable, detestabl 
spicable, and therefore wre' 
One of the meanings giv 
Jobnson to Wretched 1s 
spicable, hatefully conte 
ble.” Compare a Wretch 
Wretched.* 

Miséreo, Miséreor, the 
as Miseror. 

Miséria, wretchedness. 
miser. 

Miséror, 1 pity. That 
am (miser) wretched on ac 
of another, | am wretched 
one who is wretched, I 
with one who weeps, 

Misi, pf. of mitto. So 
sitsi, So missum for mat 

Missicius miles: ** Qu 
sionem honestam impetrav 
confectis stipendiis misston 
nandus est." F. 

Missus, a course or tun 
fight of wild beasts. Th 
one sending or turning of 
out. From mitto, mitsum, 
sum. 

Missa, the service of the] 
From Hebr. missah, an 
tion.? 


* 


* Al. from pic’, to hate. Bi 
long. «4 Al. soft for miger fr. y 
ZEol. of poryepds, miserable. 

3 This derivation, as Wachter ol 
is much more suitable than another 
he thus states: ‘ Ab initio erat 
catechumenorum aliorumque, qui 
coenam ex disciplinà veteris Eccles 
participare nec spectare licebat: q 
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Mitigo, Lsoften. Fr. mitis, 
as Levis, Levigo. 

Mitis, soft, tender, gentle, 
meek. Fr. pepitras pp. of pla, 
(whence puvuds, pivede,) which 
H Heeycbius interprets by ici, to 

: properly, to make small by 
biting Or from a word pian, 
páperras : or even from paio, 

wo, whence p.eioorüs, parrdg. 
(See Lima.) — Mitis is thus said 
of things which are fit to eat. 
Virgil: “ Sunt nobis mitia po- 
ma." ¥ Al. for mithis, as la- 
Teo from Aa@ia, puTeo from 
svvO:v. — Mithis from muto, 
persuasion, yieldingness, whence 
pithis, yielding, tender; and, 
applied to what is soft in eating, 
yielding to the teeth. Hence 
mithis, P and M being commu- 
table. Vossius: '*'l'he Asoli- 
ans said Marw for lata, Mabov- 
ce. for Tabica.” See Multus. 
Or thus: pithis, pitis, mitis. J 
Haigh: ‘ Fr. je, from pe- 
— 84e, to smile.” In Homer we 
bave Oidoppsidys "Agpodiry. J AI. 
from se1Asxrds, (pmsixv0c,) softened. 

Mitra, a turban, &c. Mírga. 

Mitto, 1 send, send away, 
&c. Fr. periéco, perd, OF peréo, 
pero, I cast. When Herodotus 
says, Exmecy varroy 99; beAscon qepi 

gor, parie bc pécoy Tov sro- 
Tapoy, psTieiis “ casts or sends.” 
Mitülus, a limpet. | MírvAos. 


discederent, hisce verbis, que etiamnum 
obtinent, premonitos ferunt, Irz, wrssA 
ust, i. e., discedite, missio vobis indici- 
tur. Postea vocem aiunt usurpari ccp- 
tam pro ipsis mysteriis, quorum causa 
catachumeni erant dimissi, h. €. pro ce- 
lebratione sacre Eucharistiz.” 


Etym. 
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Mixtus, mixed. Fr. migo, 
iri, from phyo, plEo. 

Mnemosyne, the mother of 
the Muses. ** Fr. uyquoróvy, me- 
mory, by the aid of which the 
arts aud sciences are learned 
and preserved." F, Mnemosyne 
is used for the Muses them- 
selves. : 

Mnester, a suitor. Myyorip. 

Mobilis, moveable; easy to 
be moved or to move. For move- 
bilis fr. moveo. Or for motabi- 
lis fr. moto. 

Mocosus, ludicrous. 
xoc, ridicule. 

Módératus, temperate, mode- 
rate. That is, governed, re- 
strained within due bounds. Fr. 
moderor. 

Müoódéror, 1 regulate, restrain, 
govern. Fr. modus. That is, 
I keep within due bounds. 

Modestus, moderate ; modest, 
i.e. moderate in one’s preten- 
sions or desires, Fr. modus, as 
Funus, Funestus. 

Máódicus, moderate, sober; 
also, middling, ordinary, little, 
&c. Fr. modus. 

Modius, Módium, a Roman 
measure, Fr. u0%0s, which is 
used by Dinarchus. | Ar 
from péuoda pf. mid. of péda, I 
rule, regulate. ‘This is indeed 
the derivation of pecs. Ff AI. 
from modus.‘ 

Modo, only, Cicero: * Non 
modo [non] facere, sed ne cogi- 
tare quidem." Modo facere, is 
** only to do;" and modo is pro- 
perly the ablative of modus, 


Fr. po- 


a <6 Gr. rat Germ. mut, Belg. mud, 
Welsh mx. 
2L 
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which expresses a limit and 
bound. Agam, modo is, provi- 
ded that, 1. e. but only in such 
and such a case. ‘“ He shall do 
so, (modo) provided he acts 
well.” He shall do so only on 
those terms and within that re- 
gulation. Again, modo is but 
just now. Cicero: *'* Nuper 
22. .1 et quid dico nuper? im- 
mo veró modo ac plane paulo 
ante vidimus qui forum orna- 
rent." Here modo limits and 
circumscribes the time, Vos- 
sius explains it ** intra brevicu- 
Jum durationis modum." So 
modo is only just for the present 
time. So, when Terence says, 
* Modo ait, modo negat;" he 
means, '* He says so just for the 
moment or hour, and just for 
the next moment or hour he 
says otherwise." 

Modilor, | regulate, measure, 
harmonize. Fr. modulus. 

Modulus, a measure, rule. 
Fr. modus. 

Modus; a rule, measure, me- 
thod, way; measure in music, 
tune, note; measure, quantity ; 
rule, limit, bound. iy. pépo- 
Sa pf. mid. of pé8m, to rule, go- 
vern. Whence M&ipyoy and Me- 
dimnus. €«| ** From Hebrew 
MDD, whence MDH, mea- 
sure.” Ainsw. 

Modus, a2 mood or mode. 
Scheller: ** Verbs have four 
modes. Properly speaking, the 
verb has no modes, but ex- 
presses the modes of the action 
denoted by the verb. "The ac- 
tion expressed by the verb may 
happen in four WA Ysor MODEs, 
indicative, subjunctive, impera- 
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tive, infinitive. These 
are not very accurate.” | 
* Modus is-used to signi 
different MANNERS of : 
gating verbs, agreeably t 
different actions or affecti: 
be expressed, as showing, 
manding, &c.” 

Machus, an adulterer. 
xe. | 

Menéra: See Munus. 

Meenia, walls, rampart. 
maen, a stone, rock; . 
word has been left the 
by the Celts.” W. JO 
nia is for meria fr. mer 
same as morus. So d 
is perhaps for doRum fr. 
q Al. for munia fr. apd 
repel. Somewhat as 
for Orea. Some suppos 
Morus also is for Murus 

Mera, a degree of a si 
the Zodiac. Fr. woipa, a 
sion, 

Mereo, Mareo, I grie 
ment. Fr. poipa, translat 
Donnegan (inter alia) 
fate." That is, from a 
porpew, I am under hard f. 
misfortune, I grieve. **,1 
ro Tij» poipay,” says Sc 
q Al. from ápoicéo, I ar 
lucky, unfortunate. <A - 
as in Rura from "Apouo 
Al. from usuoipx. pf. m 
peipo, to divide. Ovid: ' 
viDOn baud aliter quàm : 
membra relinquam."! 

Marus, a wall. Fr. p 
pf. mid. of geípo, to « 


! Al. from ubpona,, to weep. 
maurnan, allied to our mourn, 
grieve. And Germ. murren. 
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'phis is, a partition. FJ But 
Scaliger thus: ‘ A pipa, pars. 
Quód quisque pro PARTE sua 
muros extrueret, reficeret, ser- 
varet." 

Mastus, sad. Fr; mereo, 
mearst, marstum, mastum, as 
Torreo, Tostum. 

M la, a mill. Mvay. Also, 
a cake made of salt, and 


corn bruised (molá) by a mill 


and used in sacrifices. Also, 
a mole or false conception. 
Vossius : ‘ Ex gravitate et mo- 
tüs difficultate, quasi lapis ges- 
taretur mofaris.” It is however 
from Gr. pvAy, which is so used. 
Molares (dentes), the grin- 
ders. Fr. molo, to grind. 
Moles, a huge mass or bulk, a 
buge pile or weight; great toil 
and difficulty. ‘ Mul in Celtic 


signifies a hesp, a mound. 
ence Lat. moles, and Gaelic 
mulan, a hillock.” Sir W. 
Drummond. ¥ Or for boles, as 
Mons for Bons. And as fo»; 
and gqo^yó; are interchanged. 
Boles from Badros, a mass. | 
Al. from gos, toil; whence 
pus, with difficulty. That is, 
from 0Aos, poetic form of po- 
Aog, a8 voUcog Of vócog. In this 
case toil is the primary meaning 
of moles, and from it proceeds 
that of a huge mass or bulk, 
from its ponderousness and diffi- 
culty of being moved. J Haigh 
refers to poc, a mole, harbour. 
. Milestus, troublesome, pain- 
ful. Fr. moles, toil. As Ne- 
fas, Nefastus. But O here is 


3 Al. from mola, a mill-stonc. From 
its massiveness. But the O is short. 
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long. Yet some derive Lücerna 
from Lüceo. J Or from poaog, 
toil. As Funus, Funestus. 4[ 
Or from mola, a millstone. 
From the toil attendant on grind- 
ing with the millstone. So xóxog, 
toil, is derived fr. xcrrw, fut. 2, 
xorà. Damm: ** Corn among 
the ancients was broken by bat- 
tering it: and from the trouble- 
some labor of battering corn all 
troublesome labor was called 
xémros.”” 

Molimen, attempt, effort. Fr. 
molior. 

Molior, 1 toil, labor, at- 
tempt or aim at doing what is 
laborious; [ move or stir any- 
thing with great exertion. That 
is, ago aut moveo aliquid magna 
mole. Also, I build, raise. 
That is, statuo molem. Or it 
is properly, I raise (magná mole) 
with great toil. Virgil: **'T'ante 
molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem." Hence, like Struo, 
molior is to contrive, plan, pro- 
ject. Molior has also the op- 
posite sense of pulling down and 
overthrowing. Here it seems 
to be put for demolior. As 
Populor for Depopulor. 

Mollis, soft. For mobilis, 
easy to be moved. That is, 
pliant, flexible. ** Quàd mollia 
facile trahantur et MOVEANTUR 
in quamcunque partem." Pe. 
rott. In Virgil, Georg. 2, 389, 
* Oscilla ex altà suspendunt 
mollia pinu," Heyne inter. 
prets mol/ia by mobilia. So in 
3, 76, '* Altiüs iugreditur et 
mollia crura. reponit," Ceruti 
interprets mo/ha by mobilia. 
in 3, 165, we bave: * Dum 
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faciles animi 
mobilis ztas.”’ 
mollis." 

Mollusca nus, a kind of nut. 
Macrobius: ** Mollusca nux 
dicta est, quód omnibus nucibus 
mollior ei." 

Molo, I grind. Fr. mola. 

M ülossi canes, mastiffs, dovs 
from the Aiv/ossi, a people of 
Epirus. Xenophon has Moder- 
Tixal xÜvec. 

Mólossus, a foot like mol- 
lesco. Modocces. 

Mólybdis, a plummet. Mo- 
Avi. — 

Momen, motion, 
For movimen fr. moveo. 

Momentum, motion, impulse; 
impulsiveforce, actuating power. 
For movimentum fr. | moceo. 
Also, change; inclination to 
change position ; power operat- 
ing to produce change. Weight, 
power, influeuce, motive, as 
tending to move and affect the 
mind, A moment of time, as 
being continually in motion. 
Possibly some of the meanings 
of momentum point to molimen- 
tum fr. molior. 

Monachus, a monk. 


juvenum, dum 


Mobilis, moblis, 


impulse. 


Mova- 


be 

Monas, unity. Movas. 

MÓnasterium, a monastery. 
Movacrnetoy. 

M onaulos,asimple pipe. Mév- 
&UAOs. 

M onedula, a jack-daw. For 
monetula, from its supposed 





! Al. from padaxds, soft; whence po- 
Aoxds, as MoAAxv is the same as MaAdxy. 
See. Culmus. From LoAokbs, uoAkbs is 
mollis, as from KoAwrós, KoArbs is Collis. 
« Al. from pards, soft. 


B 
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fondness for (moneta) coin. 
Cicero: * Non plus aurum tibi 
quàm monedule committebant.” 
Pliny: * Monedularum, cai 
soli avi furaciias auri argentique 
precipué mira est," (| Al. from 
moneo. “ Ab auguribus quos 
moneret in captandis auguri." 


Moneo, I put in mind, ad- 
vise, admonish. See Memini, 

Monéris, a ship of one bank 
of oars. Movipns. 

M onéta, money comed ; also, 
a mint for coining. As Rubeta 
is from Rubus, so moneta may 
be from moneo. The object of 
stamping money must have been 
to give information either of the 
date or of the value of the money 
coined, or of both. Vossius: 
** Quia nota inscripta monet nos 
auctoris et valoris." Ainsworth: 
** The stamp was anciently the 
effigies of some God, that look- 
mg on it they might be put ia 
mind of the deity." & Tooke: 
* Mint and money are the past 
participle of the Anglo-Sax. 
mynegian, mynptian, notare, to 
mark. or to vom. The Leta 
moneta is the past participle of 
the same Auglo-Saxon verb." 
The Anglo-Sax. mynet (whence 
our Mint,) was coin, and mynet- 
smitha was a place for striking 
coin.” 


* However, Wachter derives these from 
the Latin. Whether his reason is®alid, - 
the reader will judge: ** Nam primis tem- 
poribus Germani aurum et argentum sig- 
natum non habebant nec desiderabant ; 
exceptis Rheno proximis, a quibus voca- 
bulum hodiernum videtur confictum." 
€ Others affirm that moneta is called from 
its being stamped in the temple of Juno 
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de, a necklace. From 
muinnal,* the neck. 
c Vossius refers to posyds 
ux. ¥F Or it is from mo- 
* Quia virtutis et digni- 
»numentum et signum fo- 
V. Somewhat as the 
sS was given to Manlius. 
utile may refer to some- 
ke the Catholic rosaries 


ish phylacteries. Ile, as 
Cubile. 
0 : The words be- 





‘with Mono are all from 
eek. Movos, alone: &c. 
', a mountain, bigh hill. 
wos, a hill, Luke: Ila» 
à Bovvds tameivwlyosras. 
gan translates Povvoedys, 
NTAINOUS, hilly.” Fr, 
JEol. Bovis, (as poUca, 
pace; and Bots, /Eol. 
| bons, (as Févos, Gens), 
: for softness mons. Boa- 
| poAyos were the same. 
wx and pupunt. GY Or 
«neo, minilum, mintum, 
Mis from clytys. «| Al. 
pes, Vopos, whence vors, 
t$, (as perhaps from IIo- 
vs, is Dons,) whence for 
8 mons. So some derive 
rom “Apne. 

istro, I inform, point out, 


who was called, they say, from 
HING the Romans to sacrifice a 
nd Suidas tells the story, that, 
Romans wanted money to carry 
w with Pyrrhus, they prayed to 
© INSTRUCTED them that, if they 
t in their wars, they should not 
rey: aud that they thence called 
| Moneta, and decreed that the 
he republic should be struck in 
e. This is all fable. 

ical Journal, No. 5, P. 122. 
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show. Fr. moneo, monsi, mon- 
sum, wbence monsitro, (as from 
Calce is Calcitro,) then moz- 
stro. 

Monstrum, a prodigy, mon. 
ster. Fr. monstro. As point- 
ing out or indicating the will of 
the Gods or future events. 
The Gentiles, says Forcellini, 
thought that everything extra- 
ordinary and unusual portended 
some future event. Cicero: 
** Quorum vio) verba ipsa, pru- 
denter a majoribus posita, de- 
clarant: quia. enim ostendunt, 
portendunt, monstrant,  pro- 
dicunt ; ostenta, portenta, mon- 
stra, prodigia dicuntur." 

Mónümentum, that which 
puts us in mind or advises us 
of any event, as a statue, se- 
pulchre, book, &c. From mo- 
neo. So Documentum. 

Móra, delay, hindrance. For 
mona fr. woyj. As diRus fr. 
àsNó;. GY Or from pépoga pf. 
mid. of gelpe, to divide, dis- 
tract. From the distraction. of 
the mind from the object in pur- 
suit. Or from the notion of 
division of time, 1. e. interval 
and space. Valerius: ‘‘ Deus 
ipse moras SPATIUMQUE 1u- 
dulget amori." «| Teuton. mer- 
ren is to delay; Anglo-Sax. me- 
ran is to hinder. 

Mara, a division of the Spar- 
tan soldiers, — Mopa. 

Moratus, endued with (mo- 
res) manners good or bad. 
Also said of pieces in which the 
manners of the characters are 
well represented. 

Morbonia, a place full (mor- 
bi) of disease ; any horrid place. 
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Morbus, a disease. Fr. po- 
pos, which Hesychius explains 
(inter alia) by yooos. Hence 
popVocs, morvus, for softness 
morbus. Or from popos is mo- 
rivus, morvus, morbus, as Su- 
pereo, Superivus, Supervus, 
Superbus. See Arvum. 

Mordeo, 1 bite. Also, I 
prick, sting; hence, I say sting- 
Ing things about another, 
slander. Fr. peipw, 1 divide; 
especially, with the teeth; pp. 
Mépsograi, whence popdyv. Com- 
pare teuDo. So apéedo. And 
thus, as Haigh observes, from 
yavam and yaviw are yardaw and 
y2zv8éo, whence Candeo. 

Mordicus, with the teeth. 
Fr. mordeo. That is, by biting. 

Morétum, a kind of sallad. 
Fr. popyriv, divided, fr. popém, 
peepopyras. ‘Whe Latins call it for 
a somewhat like reason Intri- 
tum.' 

Morigéror, I humor, please. 
That is, morem gero. 

Morio, a fool. Fr. opio, fr. 


Os. 

Mortor, I die. Fr pépos, 
death. 

Mormyr, a species of fish. 
Moppupos. 

Morologus, babbling. Mepo- 


06. 

Móror, 1 delay. See Mora. 

Moror, l am silly. Fr. po- 
popa, porpovpecs. 

Morosus, difficult to please, 
froward, &c. Qui sui moris 
est. 


! Al. from ‘puowrdy. But the change 
is too violent. 
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Morpheus, Morpheus, Mop- 
devs. 

Mors, death. Fr. pépos, 
which is explained by Hesychius 
bavaros. As Teves, Gens. &F 
Others refer it to mortis, this 
to péporras pp. of peípo, to di- 
vide; pf. mid. pésopa, whence 
p-deos. ** Optimé competit mor- 
ti, quia animam e corpore SE- 
PARAT," says Wachter.* 

Morsus, a bite, bit. Fr. 
mordev, mordsum, morsum. 

Morta, fate. Fr. popry, ex- 
plained by Hesychius pipa. 

Mortalis, mortal. Fr. mor- 
tis. | 

Mortarium, a mortar. Fr. 
pépopraa pp. of pelew, to divide. 
Johnson defines a Mortar “a 
vessel in which materials are 
BROKEN by being pounded 
with a pestle.” Others think 
mortarium put for moretarium 
from, moretum. ‘That is, a ves- 
sel in which herbs are bruised 
which are fit for making salad. 
Mortarium is also a vessel in 
which mortar is made. * A 
similitudine. ejus, quód. planum 
latumque habet fundum." F. 
So also it is the mortar itself. 

Mortuus, dead. Fr. moritus 
(mórtus,) fr. morior. As Fa- 
tuus, Ambiguus, Mutuus. Or 
from moritus, mortius. ¥ Al. 


3 Yet Tooke has the rashness to put 
Mors in a catalogue of words, ** of which," 
he says, ** the serious and elaborate ac- 
counts given by the Latin etymologists 
will cause to those who consult them 
either great disgust or great entertain- 
ment, according to the disposition and 
humor of the enquirer.” ‘Tooke himaelf 
refers mors to Anglo-Sax. sword. 
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morlis. ¥ Al. from p-op- 
which Hesychius explains 


; 
Orülus, blackish. Fr. kai- 
lark. J Or fr. morum. From 
‘olor of the mulberry. 
6rum,a mulberry; a black- 
« Fr.popov. FY Or from 
», dark. 
órus, a mulberry-tree. Fr. 
1 « Or fr. morum. 
orus, foolish. Magés. 
05, moris, a manner, way, 
(m, fashion. Mores are 
vers, character, morals. 
is contracted fr. modus, 
what as Vis from Volis, 
Ad from Apud. Modus, 
,mos. So from Super is 
'rench Sur. Horace: ‘‘Apis 
ne More MODOQUE.” 
ro; ‘* Multa sunt a nobis 
eadeo more ET MODO dis- 
a. € Al. from vopos, vo 
r neglected. 
ostellum, a little monster. 
nonstellum, from monstrum, 
agrum, Flagellum, 
otácilla, a wag-tail. Fr. 
, 1 move often, wag. Some- 
as Navicella.! 
oto, I move often. Fr. 
'0, movitum, motum. 
Otus,a motion; motion of the 
, gesticulation; conimotion, 
ilt; affection of the mind by 
hit is moved or agitated. 
noveo, molum. 
‘oveo, I move. For moeo, 
aVio for paio, maío»; and 
for ois,) fr. pcm or qoo, 


* peg oye € 


si igitur nomen, quia mutonem cille- 
^ penem moveat?" V. 


, «71 
allied to «áo», I move on. “ The 
primitive root of poyew,” says 
Blomfield,* ** was, if I conjec- 
ture rightly, dw, whence mo- 
veo. At least pddos, tumult, 
seems to come from pém, &u0- 
Ósv, to move, disturb. As Lat. 
motus. Furthermore, Lennep 
says: '' MoAéw, l come; -fr. 
po, which compare with péa, 
pio, and moveo." Compare 
Meo. €| Haigh: “Fr. uoléco, 
fr. 4600s, tumult, (disturbance]." 
That is, from pofg@, to disturb, 
through an Holic form popte. 

Moz, immediately ; presently, 
a little while ago. For movs(as. 
Nix for Nivs, whence Nivis) fr. 
moveo. Properly, in as short a 
time as one can move oneself. 
q Al. for mods, i. e. modis, 
same as Modo. 

Mu, an expression of mut- 
tering. Mi. 

Müceo, said of things mouldy, 
flat, or dead. '* From the He- 
brew MK, tabescere, corrum- 
pi.” V. “From Hebr. muk." 
Tt. €« Or fr. pudaw, whence 
pudaardos, mouldy. From pf. 
pspobaxa may have been formed 
pobaxéo, whence puxtw, muceo. 

Miucidus, mouldy. Fr. mu- 
ceo. 

Mucinium, Muccinium,. a 
muckender. Fr. mucus. 

Mucro: See Appendix. 

Mucus, filth of the nose. For 
mügus fr. péepuye pf. mid. o 
wire, I blow "the nose. Al. 
from mugo, whence mungo. 

Migil,amullet. As from puge, 
filth of the nose, is pfe», a 





* Ad Zsch. Agam. 1614. 
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mediet, became, as Anstotle m- Maie, Velcon. Fr. mal 
fors.s us, the mulict Scxer rp cra, €. mothe, 1 sciten. “A 


pitas aS 235703; 30 from memcms 
Or m seems to base armen 
scm Tenoo sais: “ A ma- 
ou, from its visckisty.” 

Muginor, | dails, am tardy 
a dowg savikieg. From 22s, 
pf. mid. pipvys, to grombie, 
murnae:. “In Giosss ludon 
legas, Muginatur, canmssaimr. 
Lb« canssari est causas imanes 
Nectere cur obsequi mon. poesis. 
Quod qu facit, OBMUEMU- 
EARE videtar.” V. «4 Or 
from mucus or mugus. As 
foér»; is sluggish from Ais, 
filth of the nose. Or muginor 
will then mean rather to be silly 
or stupid in executing a thing. 
For filth of the nose was 
thought a mark of stupidity. 
Hence  Horace's expression, 
* Emuncta naris." So 1 
uses xdpota (which is properly the 
same as mecus) in tle sense of 
stupidity: [lave ce pagaiver- 
74, n ToOAA3e TaUTe» xoQulay 

as. 

Mügto, | bellow. From the 
sound mu, whence Gr. poxaw 
and . «| Or for mucto fr. 
poxáo. G for C, as Lingo for 
Lincho, Licho, Asya. 

Mula, a she-mule. Fr. mu- 
lus, as Lupa from Lupus. 

Mulceo, { soften, soothe, ap- 
pease. Also, I touch gently or 
stroke with the hand in a sooth- 
mg manner. As from Kadrcpos 
is Culmus, so from padaxis is 
mulcus, whence mulceo. Or fr. 
pXaxóc or paraxteo is mulceo. 
see Culmus. J ** From Anglo- 
Sax. milescian.” Tooke 


zpolüendo ferro,” savs Festus. 
*5 Quod iz rs en, et omma mul- 
ost ac domet. sus Macro 
bies. Maliabcr, «=  Fachber, 
Faber ; Sc. 

Muico, 1 cudgel, buffet. Fr. 
PRAsEis, WIiAXEE, ] softem; as 
Rá&Xzgo; Calmas. Teremce has 
* gpoalio COMMITIGAEE Ce 
put." € Or from solo, whence 
modico, (as Fodio, Fodico,) mol- - 
co, muio. That m, I grad, 
bruise, beat. 

Multo, Multo, 1 fine; pe- 
mish. Fr. mulgeo, mulctum. 
Scheller: ** In popelas discoerse 
Mulgere aliquem pecumá — 
be used as Emungere, for 
vare. Hence suicta is properly 
a participle, swwícía pecunia. 
Mulgeo may properly mean to 
squeeze out, as well as to 
since apédyws has both these 
meanings.' . 

Mulctra, a milk-pail. Fr. 
mulgeo, mulgitum, mulgtum, 
mulctum. 

Mulzeo, I milk. Fr. &p&yo, 
pry, pf. mid. péuoXya, whence 
molgeo, mulgeo, as from Iled- 
Arya, HiígoXya is Folgeo, Ful- 
geo. ¥ * From Anglo-Sax. 
meolcian.” Tooke. 

Müliébris, feminine. Fr. mwu- 
lier. 





! As from xAcTes is xAcurrapello, 
Iset up at a very high rate ; so from 
wins some suppose multe might mee 
to set a high rate of punishment or fme 
on a criminal action. Plautus bas, 
** Scio scirete Quam mulias tecum mase- 
rias multacerim.” But this às a mere 
pun. From multus Low shall we accoust 
for the spelling mulCio? 
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Mülier. A pirrw, nua, i. q. 
wayoiato. Qua voce utitur 
"Theocritus. Vossius: “ MóAAo 
fortasse olim honestum vocabu- 
lum fuit, ut alia multa que 
postea turpia facta sunt," €f Al. 

pac, mollis, tener. Ut hU- 
mus à vApds.t 

Mulleus calceus, and Mudleus 
simply, a kind of shoe or buskin 
of a red or purple color. From 
the color of (mudlus) the mullet. 
Ausonius has * PuNICEOS mul- 
los." And Ovid **'tenui suf- 
fusum sANGUINE mullum." 
Dion, says Dacier, calls this 
shoe iguépdyoous, of a red color.* 

Mullus: See Appendix. 

Mulsus, mixed with honey. 
We have Lac mulsum, Aqua 
mulsa, Vinum mulsum. "That 
is, mulsus melle, sorTENED 
with honey. From muiceo. €*[ 
Others take muisus in an ac- 
tive sense, softening. Horace: 
*" Leni precordia mulso Pro- 
lueris." 

Multa, a fine. See Mulcto. 

Multifarius, various. Fr. 
multus, and fari, to speak, like 
Neferius. As said in many 
ways. So Donnegan explains 


! Al. a solo, permolo. Horatius : 
* Alienas permolere uxores." Sed hoc 
verbum non satis erat honestum. € AL 
a pó^os, labor. Ob partis laborem. 
q * Al. ab Hebr. MLA, implere. Quia 
ipiens impletur. el quia implet 
mundum." V. € Shakepeare’s dertva- 
tion .of mulier in Cymbeline is amusing : 
‘©The piece of tender air thy virtuous 
danghter which we call mollis acr; and 
ls aer we term it mulicr." 
3 A]. from sullo, to sew; which seems to 
be no word at all. And what distinction 
js there in saying that a shoe is sewn? 


Etym 
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Qipáciog ** which is said in two 
different ways, double." So 
Bigeros, tplpasos, tpipacsos. 

Multifidus, cleft into many 
parts. Fr. fido, findo. As from 
Figo, Fingo, is Figulus; from 
Frago, Frango, is Fragilis. 

. Multiplico, 1 multiply. That 
1s, multiplicem facio, I make 
manifold, from pico. 

Multitia or Mullica, thin. 
robes finely wrought. . For mul- 
tilicia fr. licium. As composed 
of many tbreads.  Forcellini 
objects that, were that the case, 
they could not have been thin 
and fine. Some young ladies, 
whom I have consulted, say that 
this is not a real objection. In- 
deed Samite was u vest made of 
$1X threads, from éfapiros, (as 
from Exemplum, Example, is 
Sample,) and yet Spenser sings: 
* [n SILK EN SAMITE she was 
LIGHT arrayed.” Multicia 
would in.. Greek be soAdpira, 
q ** Al. ab ico. Quod genus 
panni sit pectine probe ictum 
seu pulsatum." F. 

Multitudo, a multitude. Fr. 
multus. «As Solus, Solitudo. 

Multo: See Mulcto. 

Mutltus, much, much in num- 
ber, numerous, many. Fr. mo- 
les, a mass; whence molidus, 
as Gelidus from Gelu ; then mui- 
(us, as from Stolidus is Stultus. 
Multus was formerly written 
moltus. Multus is thus properly 
great, large; and then is great 
in number, numerous, Thus 
Multo labore, Muitá nocte, 
Multo mane, Multá cum liber- 


tate notabant. So  Forcellini 
explains multus (inter alia) 
: 2 M 
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* magnus, vehemens, ingens.” 
And moles * MAGNITUDO aut 
MULTITUDO cujuslibet rei." 
Johnson defines Much * 1. 
in quantity, 9. many in 
ran, d ‘7 Al. from xoX3o- 
ores. And this may be true, if 
z0AAorT; is ever used for many. 
Bat it admits of doubt. For, 
though in Aristoph. Peace, 559, 
Brunck translates xoAAscto xpé- 
vp, *‘ LONGO post tempore," 
Kt is capable of a different version. 
It is certain that wooo rds means 
usually, the very least, as in odds 
woarooréy pipes in Demosthenes, 
However, from soAAcords, contr. 
woAoris, woArécs, would be poltus, 
whence moltus. Thus from 
Posse Wachter derives the Ger- 
man Mussen, '' :" aud 
adds : * P and M are letters of 
the same organ, and consequently 
commutable.” We say Molly 
end Polly, Meggy and Peggy. 
q * From Hebr. MLA, ple- 
nitudo.” V.' 
Mulus, a mule. Fr. pars, 
dull, stupid. Mu/us is used for 
a blockhead or dunce. Catul- 
lus: ** Mule, nihil sentis." f 
ipto U, as efipe;, fUris. JY Or 
from éA0g, labor, Poet, podAog, 
as vócos, Pott. vodcos. Pliny 
calls it ** animal viribus in LA« 
BORE eximium." The An- 
glo-Sax. and Welsh 1s mul : but 
these are referred by Wachter to 
the Latin. ** Mulus, from 
Hebr. mul,” says Turton. In 





! Dacier: ** A mulcta, multa, est mul- 
(us, quód numerando mulcta sstimaretur, 
et mulctare numerare. Mulcta in primis 
temporibus in ovibus et bubus restimatis 
constitit." 
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Richardson's Arabic Dictionary 
Al is a mule. 
unditia, cleanness. Fr. mun- 
dus. So Stultitia. 

Mundus, clean, neat. As 
Mulcto was changed to Multo, 
"unctus might be changed to 
muntus, which would naturally 
fall into mundus, as menT ax into 
menDax. Mamnctus, like esmunc- 
tus, would be, emungendo pur- 
quus, purged, cleaned, clean. 

orcellini explains emunctus, as 
used of style, * qui purgatá, nmi 
tidá nihilque sordidi habente 
oratione utitur: ab emumncéis 
naribus et sordium vacuis." 

, the universe ; the 
world. Fr. mundus, neat. From 
the neatness and grace displayed 
m the arrangemert of things. 
So xécpos is the world from 
xéonos, neatness, elegance. Plij- 
ny: “Quem xócpo» Graci no- 
mine ornamenti appellavere, eum 
nos a perfectà absolutáque ele- 
gantia mundum." Seneca bas; 
* Dum NITIDUS certas fun- 
dus evolvet vices." 

Mundus, a lady's ornamenta, 
apparatus, or dress. ** Instru- 
mentum quo mulieres mundio- 
res et cultiores fiunt." F. 

Mundus. In mundo is used 
for, at hand, ready. Plautus: 
* Nempe babeo in mundo.” 
Forcellini thus accounts for it; 
** Videtur ductum a mundo mur 
liebri; quia, que ad corporis 
cultum pertinent, omnia muhe- 
res in promptu habent, conduat- 
que diligenter ut presto ad usum 
semper sint." Mundus bad a 
wider signification. Apuleius: 
** Erant et falces et opera messo- 
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vie mundus omnis." Here it 
means apparatus, furniture, tools. 
**Ín mundo" might therefore 
mean, * among my necessary ap- 
tus," and therefore, at band. 
r mundus is here an adjective, 
and “in mundo" is sprucely, 
nicely, neatly, in good order and 

fit for use. 
Munéro, I give (munera) 

ts 


esents. 
Mungo, | blow or wipe my 


nose, Yor mugo, (as N is add- 
ed i Frango, Lingo,) fr. puya 
fut. 2. of pico. 


Miunia, public offices. Al- 
lied to munera. 

Municeps, municipis. Adam: 
** Besides those who had settled 
in the Roman territory, the 
freedom of the city was granted 
io several foreign towns, which 
were called municipia, and the 
inhabitants seumicipes, because 
(poterant capere munia seu 
munera) they might enjoy offices 
at Rome."  Municipes were 
those also who lived in the same 
municipium ; and was extended 
to those who lived in the same 
country, and meant country- 
men. 

Manificus, bountiful. Qui 
munia aut munera facit. 

Miünio, 1 fortify, defend. Fr. 
edinia. As Punio from Poena. 
« Al. from: ágóvo, I defend, 
repel. A dropt, as in Rura from 

e«t. 


tis, grateful. That is, 
doing what is incumbent on us, 
doing what is our (mwne) part 
and duty. 
 Münus, a 


office, duty, 


ift. Also, an 
ustus was for- 
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merly manus, as pUnio from 
pGina. Lucretius uses mQ- 
nera for mUnera. Haigh: 
* Manus is from poiga, a por- 
tio, lot, condition, honor, re- 
ward, princely power." Moipa, 
from signifying a portion or lot, 
might signify either a gift ora 
task allotted or assigned. Téos, 
we may observe, is used in both 
these senses. Or manus was 
from a word poipos or poigov. 
Menus is thus for morus, as 
perhaps doNum from &%Poy, 
pleNus from sA$P»;. Possibly 
the N came first into the word 
murus through the genitive mu- 
reris, to avoid the repetition of 
the R: muReris, muNeris. 
Ainsworth remarks that munta 
thus flowed: ** Moria, mania, 
22,9» 

Minus. Shows, spectacles, 
public sights were called smune- 
ra. As being given as boons to 
the people by the magistrates. 
Tertullian explains the funereal 
(munera) exhibitions as being 
made as presents and favors to 
the dead. Public buildings 
also were called munera, as 
being, apparently, built es boons 
to the people, for their utility 
and good. 

Murena, a lamprey. 
Gave. 

Murcta, the Goddess pre- 
siding over the slothful. Fr. 
murcus. See Murcidus. | 
This epithet is applied also to 
Venus, and some suppose it 
here put for Murtia from 
pupros, the myrtle, which was 
sacred to her. From the fasci- 
nations then of Venus, which 


Mi- 
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relax the mind and dispose it to 
an easy inactivity, the indolent 
are supposed to be called mur- 


i. 

Murcidus, slotbful. Fr. pa- 
Aaxcs, soft, effeminate ; whence 
mulcus, as KáAauos, Culmus. 
Then murcus, somewhat as 
siRpe from oiA¢s, and as tuR- 
ban for tuLban. Hence a verb 
murceo, when murcidus, a8 
Frigeo, Frigidus. J Hesychius 
says that among the Syracusans 
pópxog meant &veóg, divos, i. e. 
dumb ; and thence Vossius car- 
ries on the meaning to ** impo- 
tens, ignavus." 

Murer, a shell-fish, from the 
juice of which purple was 
dyed; hence used for purple 
and a purple robe. Also a 
shell in which ointment was put. 
Also, a trumpet made of a hol- 
low shell. Also, anything sbarp 
or jagged like the exterior of a 
shell: as the point ofa rock, a 
jagged bit. So a caltrap, an 
instrument made with spikes, so 
that, which way soever it fell to 
the ground, one of them pointed 
upwards to wound horses’ feet. 
Fr. soa£, the edible muscle. R 
added, as vvó;, nuRus ; povraay, 
musa Rum. 

Müria, sauce or pickle made 
from the tunny or other fish. 
Also, salt liquor, strong brine. 
Fr. capupos, salt ; whence aApuu- 
pla; aud, neglecting aA, pupa. 
4| Or from pipe or pupopas, to 
flow. Manilius: ** Hinc. sa- 
nies pretiosa FLUIT, floremque 
cruoris Evomit, et mixto gus- 
tum sale temperat oris." 

Murmur, üris, a murmur. 
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Fr. murmuro, and this from 
pópoo, mormuro. 

ee Afurrha, Myrrha, the mur- . 
thine stone. — Pausanias has: 
xpócraAAog xal poppe.  Arriam 
has óvwyiv Asdia xol pouppivy. 
Whence murrhinus, made of 
this stone.' 

Mirus, a wall. From me- 
rus, as pUnio from pCEna. ¥ 
Al. from póc, to block up, to 
close. 

Mus, a mouse. Mos. In the 
genitive muris, from spuds, as 
yos, nuRus. 

M usa, a Muse ; hence a song, 
verse, poetry; and in geueral 
learning or literature. Motoe. 

Muságétes, a leader of the 
Muses. Movcayérys. 

.Musca, a fly. Fr. pie, 
whence dimin. puioxy, musca. 
Anglo-Sax. mycg, Germ. mucke. 
«| ** From Arab. maska." Tt. 

Muscerda, mouse-dung. Fr. 
mus, and cerno, whence Excre- 
mentum. 

Muscipila, a mousetrap. Fr. 
fus, capio. 

Muscilus, a little mouse. . Fr. 
mus. Also, a sea fish in its form, 
which protects the whale. It ts 
described by Claudian, in Eu- 
trop. II, 425, . Also a shed or 
mantlet used in sieges. Vege- 
tius: “ Vocantur a marinis bel- 
luis musculi. Nam, quemad- 
modum illi, càm minores sint, 
tamen balenis auxilium admini- 
culumque jugiter exhibent; ita 
iste machinz breviores, deputates 
turribus magnis, adventui ille 





! New Stephens, p. ceclii, 
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parant viam, itineraque 
uniunt.” But Lipsius de- 
this meaning from the 
jon mouse : ** Quód instar 
mnimalculi foderent sub eo 
p. Aut quód milites, ut 
, cavum id subirent.” 
a muscle fish, Fr. pis. 
& muscle of the body. 
critus uses ps in this sense. 
ascus, musk, Mórx oc. 
uscus, moss. Fr. póowos, 
ender.' Ovid; “Mount 
erat humida musco." € 
rom pórxos, a young and 
r shoot. 
uscum, a place consecrated 
e Muses, to learning and 
rts. Mouceioy. 
usice, music. 
üsicus, skilled 
nthe arts. Movosxds. 
usimo, Musmo. Pliny: 
in HisPAN14A non absimile 
1 genus musmonum, caprino 
quam pecoris velleri pro- 
' Strabo: Tivovras tvraibe 
xe quovres aiyslay avr’ iptas 
xaAoUpsyo 08 Movopoves. 
of course a Spanish word. 
üsivum, mosaic, tessellated 
« For musium fr. povoeioy. 
concinnitate et elegantia,” 
Vossius, ** Quasi Musa- 
manibus elaboratum: vel 
sic spe exornarentur Mu- 
Spon. 
ussito, same as musso. 
asso, I murmur, mumble. 
wile, putow, mudso, musso. 
, l am silent. Or rather, 
utter to myself, aud not 


Movcix$. 
ip music 


Se used. by Homer, Il. A. 105. 
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openly. However compare 
Mutus.  Mussito is also so 
used. "Terence: ** Accipienda 
et mussitanda injuria adolescen- 
tium est," Musso is explained 
by Forcellini, ** submissá voce 
loquor, clam murmuro.' 
Mustaceus or -um, a bride- 
cake. Cato: ** Mustaceos sic 
facito : faring siliginee modium 
unum musto conspergito," &c. 


Mustela, a weasel. From 
mus. From its shape. ‘ Est 
enim mus longior," says Bec- 


man, who refers tela to tiAs, 
longé. But £ela is rather a ter- 
mination. 

Mustelinus, in color like : a 
weasel. Fr. mustela. 

Musteus, sweet or fresh as 
(mustum) fresh wine. 

Mustus, new, fresh, young. 
Hence mustum, 1. e. vinum, 
fresh wine. As Merum for 
Merum Vinum. Fr. 6, 
tender; whence mosthus, as Gr. 
xarXa is Lat. calTHa; hence 
mostus, mustus. Wachter: ** Per- 
sian, Anglo-Saxon, Suecian, 
must; Belg. most: allfrom Lat. 


Mitilus, mutilated. — Mirv- 
dos, transp. póTiAog. 

Miutinus or Müutünus, Pria- 
pus, A muto, onis. 

Mütio, I mutter. From the 
sound mu, whence aito. { Al. 
from mutus. 

Mutito, said of persons feast- 
ing each other by turns. Fr. 
muto, as Musso, Mussito. 
From the notion of exchaoging 
or making returns.“ Epulas 
vicissim commuto." 


Müto, 1 change, exchange, 


relate. Fr. gnaruris, auciently 
used for gnarus. Hence gna- 
ruro, gnarro, then narro, as 
Nascor for Gnascor. Narrois, 
gnarum facio aliquem alicujus 
rei. 
Narthécium,  &  medicine- 
chest. NagÓjxiov. 

. Nascor, lam born. Nascor 
was anciently gnascor, and natus 
was gnatus, whence Cognatus. 
Gnascor is from gnasco, and 
this from gnao, as Baw, Bacxa ; 
dá», Dácxo.  Gnaois fr. yer 
vam, yan, (whence y7jors,) I 
produce. Nascor, 1 am pro- 
daced. 

Nasica, having a sharp nose. 
Fr. nasus. 

Nasiterna, Nassiterna, a 
pail, bucket. Fr. nasus and 
ternus. As having three noses. 
Juvenal:  **Siccabis calicem 
nasorum QUATUOR." 

Nassa, a net made of twigs to 
catch fish. ** From Hebr. nas- 
hah, seduxit, decepit." V. «[ 
Or from the North. ‘Franc. 
nezi is a net. Gloss. Pez.: 
Retiacula, mezzi." W. | As 
yiooe is a duck from yew, vao, 
to swim; so perhaps yioca 
might have been also a twig-net, 
as swimming or floating on the 
water. Dor. »ácca is nassa. 
q Or from vacow, to squeeze, 
jam, stop up. . | 

Nasturtium, the herb cresses. 
For nastortium, nasitortium fr. 
nasus and torqueo, tortum. As. 
twisting the nose by its sharp 
scent. We call it Nose-smart. 

Nasus, the nose. Fr. vam, 
to flow; whence yaoi, a flow- 
ing. So Damm derives fl» and 
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pis, the nose, from j£, [rather 
from fiw, the same ss fiw,] to 
flow : ‘‘ Quia per nares effluunt 
humores capitis," @& Al. from 
the North, ** Anglo-Sax. nase, 
nase, nose, Franc. nasa.” . 
* Germ. nase 1s from nass, wet, 
moist." Damm. E 

. Nasutus, having a large nose. 
Also, jeering, satirical. As ma- 
king a long nose. by way of 
ridicule. So from puxrip, a 
nose, is puxtyglto, to ridicule. 

Natalis, pertaining to one's 
(natum) birth. 

Nates, the buttocks.. Fr. 
veatos, (vatds,) ultimus, extre- 
mus. We speak of the poste- 
riors and the bottom. | Al. 
from vivatas pp. of »ás, to flow. 
* Quia per eas DIFFLUIT hu- 
mor." v. | 
- Natio, a progeny, breed, race ; 
a race of people, a people, na- 
tion. Fr. nascor, natus. Cin- 
cius explains it in the latter 
sense: ‘‘ Qui non aliunde vene- 
runt, sed ibi nati sunt ubi inco- 
lunt." 

Nato, I swim; 1 float; float 
about, waver. Fr. mo, natum. 

Natrix, a water-serpent. Fr. 
no, natum. From its swim- 
ming. So Servatum, Servatrix. 

Natta: See Nacca. — 

Natura, nature. Fr. nao, 
natum, to produce. Which is 
producing or is ready to pro- 
duce all things. As dóci; from 

c. 


1 Wachter seems inclined to refer na- 
trix to the North. Germ. nater, Welsh 
néidr. *' Extat," he adds, “in oumibus 
veterum dialectis." 
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Natus, a son. Fr. naor. See 
Nascor. -Or fr. yawaris, yards. 

Navale a place in which 
(naves) ships are built. 

Navarchus, the captain of a 
ship. For mauarchus, vaóag- 


0g. 

Nauclerus, aship-owner. Naó- 
xA5906. 

aucus or Naucum, variously 

explained the kernel of an olive, 
the peel of nut, the skin or 
partition in the midst of a wal- 
nut. Hence, anything of no 
value. Whence ‘‘Non nauci 
facio,” I make not of so much 
value as the peel of a nut. From 
va) ody}, verily not. So that 
maucus means a thing so vile 
that it is a nonenüty. «| Or 
from a word yjoyos, Dor. váo- 
x»$, not having anything, poor, 
beggarly, paltry. 

-Naufragium, a shipwreck. 
For nagfragium fr. navis, and 
Jfrago whence Fragilis and Fran- 
go- 

Navigium, a boat, ship, in 
which one (navigat) sails. 

Navigo, I steer or row a ship. 
Navem ago. Also, I order a 
ship to be steered or rowed. 
e Refertur ad nautas, naucleros, 
navarchos, gubernatores: hi 
enim dicuntur navem agere vel 
agi JUBERE." F. Navigo 
means also to sail as a passenger. 
This sense arose from the cir- 
cumstance of all on board being 
at first occupied iu steering or 
rowing. Or navigo is here to 
be explained “ in navi ago TEM- 
PUS." 

Navis, a ship. Fr. vais, gen. 
yass, whence vais, nalis, as 
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dis, OVis. 
fr. vas. 

Navita,a sailor. Fr. navis. 
«| Or from yavarys, whence nau- 
aia, navàdla, (as vaTagxos, na- 
Varchus,) then navita, a8 pa- 
x Avà, machIna. 

Naulum, fare paid for pas- 
sage in a ship. Naiaoy. 

Naumáchta, a sea-fight ; the 
place where it is fought. Nav- 
pax la. 

Navo, I perform anything or 
exert myself (nave) strenuous- 


Or for navs, naus, 


Nausea, sea-sickness, qualm. 
Navcía. 

Nauta, a sailor. Fr. vavrys. 
«| Or from navita, navia, nau- 
ta. As Aviceps, Avceps, Au- 
ceps. 

Nautea, explained by some 
as filth issuing from the pump 
of a ship. Tr. yais, whence 
yauola, yvautia, which may have 
existed in this sense. By others 
as anything very offensive and 
causing a (vauria) qualminess, 
as the water in which skins have 
been tanned; as curriers’ black, 
or the juice of a herb with black 
berries, used by them ; or as a 
dye with which priests’ garments 
were colored. 

Nauticus, belongiug to ma- 
riners or ships. — Navrixó;. 

Navus: See Gnavus. 

Ne, not. Fr. »», as in vtzoi- 
vos, vuxab$c. ** Ne, (Germ.) 
non. A Scythis in Persiá, Gre- 
cia, et Septentrione proseminata. 
Pers. neh, Goth. ni, nih, ne, 
Anglo-Sax. na, ne,” &e. W. 
So Spenser: ‘‘ Yet who was 
that Belphebe, he ne wist." 

QN 


]n such compounds as Necesse, 
Nefastus, E is short. 

Né asks a question, Cicero: 
*" Queritur sintne Dii uecne.” 
Here ne is 1f, and seems formed 
from %y transposed. As from 
TE is perhaps Et. €«[ Or ne is 
not, as above. In Cicero, 
* Jamne vides, jamne sentis, 
que sit hominum querela frontis 
tug ?," Forcellini explains it as 
well, * Do you NoT see now ?" 
as ** Do you see now ?" 

Nébris, idis, the skin of a 
fawn. NeBpic. 

Nébüla, a cloud, mist, fog. 
Fr. vepé^x, whence nebela, (as 
dido, amBo,) then nebula, as 
oxox Exo, scopUlus. 

Nébio, a rascal, knave, im- 
postor. From me and obolus, 
whence nebolo, nebulo. (See 
Exul) Of not so much worth 
as an obolus, vile, contemptible, 
Forcellini explains it oddevds 
ews. GF Or from nebula, 
And here various reasons are 
given. As avoiding the light 
and seeking (nebulas) darkness. 
Lucilius has: ** LUCiIFUGUS 
nebulo." Or as desirous of 
throwing (nebulas) mist in 
others’ eyes, blinding and de- 
celving them. So from Tene- 
bre is Tenebrio, which Forcel- 
lini explains, **nebulo, lucifu- 
gus, qui tenebras sectatur, et in 
his libenter delitescit flagitii cau- 
sa. Item qui fraudibus et men- 
daciis tenebras ob oculos homi- 
num objicit, fallendi artifex." 
Or as unsubstantial and unreal 
as a mist. Terence: ‘‘ Sané 
quód tibi nunc VIR VIDEATUR 
ESSE, hic nebulo maguus est." 
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Or as trifling and empty as a 
mist. Lucilius : ** Nugator qui- 
dam, ac nebulo sit maximu’ 
multo." " 

Néc, neither. For neque, neq’. 
So Neve, Nev, Neu. Tin n 

Necdum, nor as yet. 
Nondum. 

Nécessariz, intimate friends, 
relations. ‘ In quos necessaria 
officia conferuptur preter cete- 
ros," says /Elius. Or as being 
indispensable to our wants. 

Nécesse, necessary. Fr. me, 
not; cesso. So urgent and 
pressing that we must not loiter 
in it. Or fr. cedo, cessum. So 
urgent that we must go on and 
not yield our exertions.' 

Nécessitas, fate. As acting 
with a power which the nature 
of things has rendered absolutely 
necessary. Fr. necesse. 

Nécessitudo, intimacy, rela- 
tionship. See Necessarii. 

Neco, I kill. Fr. yéxuc, dead. 
Neco, 1 make dead. Or at 
once fr. yvéixw. See Noceo. 
«| ** From Anglo-Sax. hnacan.” 
‘Tooke. 

Neécromaniia, 
Nexpopavreic. 

Nectar, nectar. Nexrap. 

Necto, I knit, tie, bind, join. 
Tooke: ** From Anglo-Sax. 
cnittan [to knit] or nictan.” 
q Or from véw, which Forcellini 
explains, ** filum TORQUEO.” 
Pliny : ** Superque omnia netur 
AC TEXITUR lane modo." 
Vossius: ** New et nere notat ot 


See 


necromancy. 


! A]. from mec esse. Sine quo nec esse 
i.e. vivere possumus. See Negligo.  : 


congerere. Quia nentes tum 
fila ducunt, tum ducta in fuso 
conjungunt. Quare nectere pro- 
prié sit nendo conjungere ; ge- 
neratim, vinculo aliquo jungere 
ac colligare.” As from yim, to 
swim, was vjyc; 80 from via, 
to spin, might have been sya, 
pp. vévyxras. From xAjoow, v£- 
wayxrai we have Plecto. | 
Haigh : ** From &v&zro, vaxra, 
ZEol. ’vaxtw.” Then necto, as 
grEssus for grAssus, pEssulus 
for pAssulus. 

Nedum, much less. Cicero: 
** Vix in ipsis terris frigus vita- 
tur, nedum in mari.” Also, 
much more. Valerius: ‘ Or- 
namenta legioni, nedum militi, 
satis multa.” Dum appears to 
be a termination, as in Agedum, 
Adesdum ; and ne to be put for 
** ne dicam." 

Néfandus, not to be said or 
named, abominable. From ne, 
not. Fandus from for, farts. 

Néfarius, sane as Nefandus. 
Fr. for, fari. As Multifarius, 

éfas, unlawfulness, crime. 
Quod non est fas. 

Neéfastus, wicked. Fr. nefas, 
as Onus, Unustus. ** Nefasti 
dies " see in Fasti. 

Nefrendes, pigs just weaned. 
As uot being yet able ( freudére) 
to break with their teeth solid 
food. 

Negligo, | disregard, neglect. 
For necligo, neclego. As Ne- 
gotium for Necotium, and 
like Necopinus. Lego is here 
to choose. Ovid: ** Non mihi 
servorum, comitis uon cura /e- 

endi," Cicero: ** Omnia que 
leget queque rejiciet." So that 
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* non lego” is the same as, T 
reject, pass by, neglect. The 
Greeks say od8apas Atyw; but 
it would not be safe to derive 
the one part from the Latin and 
the other from the Greek. 

Négo, I refuse, say no, deny. 
For neago. It is properly said 
of one who is asked to do a 
thing, and will not do it. See 
Infitie. | Or from ne-ato, ne- 
ajo, nejo, nego. «| ** From An- 
glo-Sax. nicc, not, are Lat. nego, 
Cambro-Brit. nag, nagca, re- 
fusal, repulse, Suec. «eka, to 
deny." W. 

Négotior, 1 transact (nego- 
tium) business, traffic. 

Négotium, state of employ- 
ment, business. Also, a busi- 
ness of difficulty, as the Greeks 
use xpaypa, in waoévt» xpay- 
para. Also, a thing or matter 
to be employed about, and gene- 
rally anything whatever. For 
necotium (as Negligo for Nec- 
ligo), i. e. non otium. A state 
opposed to ease or indolence. 

Nema, a thread. — Nga. 

Némésis, the Goddess of re- 
tribution. Nézecis, . 

Nemo, no one. Ne homo 
quidem. So Semo. 

Nempe, to wit, namely, truly, 
surely. For nampe, as grEssus 
for grAssus. Fr. nam; and pe 
asin Quippe, from sy, in any 
way. Namis used here more 
in the sense of piv, Dor. gà», 
from which it is derived. «| From 
pírzov, says Haigh. Rather, 
from pévry, transp. véury. 

Némus, pasture land, forest. 
Fr. vépo;. Homer: 'E» véuei 
CxitQo. 
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Nema, Nenia,a funeral song, 
dirge. Cicero informs us that 
it is a Greek word: ** Honora- 
torum virorum laudes in con- 
cione memorentur, easque etiam 
cantu ad tibicinem prosequantur 
cul nomen menid: QUO VOCA- 
BULO etiam Gn xci cantus lu- 
gubres nominant, Ainsworth 

uotes Pollux: To 8? Nyvia [But 
Vossius has vyviarov] ior} piv 
Dpdywv "LDrxóvob ba adrod pvy- 
poveves: ** Nenia isa Phrygian 
word: Hipponax mentions it.” 
From the same word apparently 
is yyvupifovras, which Hesychius 
explains by juvopltoyra. Scali- 
ger: '* Nenia is from the He- 
brew ni ni, plange plange." 

Nénia, any trifling song or 
common saying. The menic 
being m course of time cor- 
rupted and changed from their 
specific object, like the Hymne 
to Bacchus: Ti xpos Asovucoy 5 
Forcellini supposes it arose from 
the funeral songs being sung by 
hired persons, who were igno- 
rant of literature and mixed many 
strange and silly things with 
them. | 

N enit, not. For nene, ne ne, 
no no. Or from yj or ne, aud 
Gr. vv as an adjunct. Belg. 
neen, Germ. nein. 

Neo, I spin. — Néo. 

Neophytus, a convert. 
ysoguros, newly planted. 

Neóotéricus, modern.  Newre- 
pixót. — 

. Népa, Népas, a scorpion ; a 
crab-fish. An African word, 
says Festus. 

Népos, a grandson; a nme- 
phew. Fr. vérou;, vérobo;, used 


Fr. 
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by. Apollonius Rhodius, Theo- 
critus, and Callimachus. 

N épos, a spendthrift. Dacier: 
* Quód nepotibus semper in- 
dulgent avi, connivent eorum 
delictis, ac impediunt quin ea 
in parentum conscientiam veni- 
ant; unde ii evadunt dissoluti." 
Vossius : ‘‘Quia nec ipsi me- 
potes sudarunt in parandis divi- 
tus, nec sciunt quanto labore eas 
avus acquisierit, prodigi esse 
consueverunt," 

Népotor, I squander. 
nepos, nepotis. 

Neptis, a granddaughter. Fr. 
nepos, nepotis. 

Neptünus, Neptune. Wach- 
ter: “ From Celt. naf, lord, and 
tonn, water. Scaliger derives it 
fr. yirrw, [somewhat as Portu- 
nus from Portus,] from the sea 
washing or laving the shore. 
How poor, compared to the 
former derivation.” €«[ Jamie- 
son: ** From Goth. nepsa, to 
restrain, and (un, the sea." He 
who restrains the sea.! 

Néquam, good for naught, 
worthless, bad, profligate. For 
nequidquam. ‘That is, qui va- 
let nequidquam. & Or, qui va- 
let ne aliquam rem: Compare 
Unquam. 

N éque, nor. 
and not. 

N équeo, I cannot. Non q«eo. 
See Ne. 

Neéquidquam, Nequicquam, 
Hot in any way, not at all. That 
is, secundum quidquam, xara mi. 
So Nibil is used. Also, to no 


Fr. 


That is, que ne, 





! Jamieson adds: '* Bochart traces 
Neptunus to Hebr. pathah, dilatavit, 
which in niphil is miphtha." 

9 
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purpose, in vain. Some prepo- 
sition seems omitted, as we say 
* Fon nothing." Ora verb is 
omitted. Thus ** Nequidquam 
implorat" may be ** Implorat et 
ne quidquam lucratur implo- 
rando." So Nihil is used by 
Plautus. 


. Nequiter, badly, wrougly. 
Fr. nequam. 

Nequitia, worthlessness, 
wickedness. Fr. nequiter. See 


equam. 
éreus, Neptune. Nyupevs. 

Nervosus, sinewy, strong. Fr. 
uervus. 

Nervus, a sinew, tendon, 
nerve; and, because in these 
consists the strength of the body, 
nervi is used for force, strength, 
vigor. Also, the string of a 
musical instrument; a bow- 
string. A cord, thong. Fr. 
sevpor, whence nevron, (as v«Tap- 


gos, naVarchus) nervon; then - 


wervus, the termination being 
changed, as in vinUM from 
ojyOZ. Or fr. vaigov, whence 
vedgVov, (See sylVa, arVum,) 
" gercon, nervus. Or from veüpoy 
was neurivus, (See Arvum,) 
weurcus, nervus, «| Wachter 
derives it from the Celtic. Ner- 
ven Armoric, nerve Germ. 
. Nervus, bonds, stocks, fet- 
ters; hence a prison. Properly, 
vinculum e nervo, a thong. Vi- 
truvius mentions “ funes e nervo 
tortos.” Vegetius : '* Nervo- 
rum copiam expedit coiligi, quia 
balists ceteraque tormenta, nisi 
funibus nervinis intenta, nihil 
prosunt." 

Nescio, I know not. Ne i. e. 
hon scio. 
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Neu, neither. For neve, nev’, 
neu’. Or neve, neue, neu’. 
Neve, neither. ‘That is, ve 


ne, or uot. 

Neurdbata, a  rope-dancer. 
NeveoBarns. 

Neuter, neither. Ne wter, 
not either. 


Neutiquam, in no wise. For 
ne-utique-quidquam, not at all 
indeed. J Al. from e, and 
utiquam considered the same as 


ulzque. 
Nes, nécis, violent death; 


death. Fr. neco, to kill. Or 
fr. yaxus, a dead body. 
Nexo, I bind. Fr. necto, 


necisum, necsum, nexum. 

Nexus, a bond of obligation 
by wbich the former owner was 
bound to make good the title, 
Also, a bond made by a debtor 
to serve his creditor till he paid 
the debt. Fr. necto, tiexum. 

Ni, if not, unless. For nisi. 

Niceteria, rewarda of victory. 
Nixgrnpia. 

Nico, I beckon with my band. 
Fr. vevo, pf. veveuxc, I make. to 
incline or to tend downward, 
Or fr. view, pf. v£ruxa, wo con- 


sidered the same as veuw. See 
Nieto. But the word is doubt- 
ful. 


Nicto, l wink. Fr. miveo, 
nixi, (for nivsí: So Nix for 
Nive, Nivis,) nictum. See Con- 
niveo. 

Nictor, I exert myself. Fr, 
nitor, nixum, and ictum for 
nirum, they say. But why CT 
for X? On Lucretius vi, 836, 
Faber remarks : '* Nictari lege- 
rat Festus. Sed baud dubié 
legendum nirari, ut alibi pas- 
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sim." And Gifanius remarks: 
* Nizart omnes libri" The 
passage in Lucretius is, ** Hic, 
ubi sirari nequeunt, insistere- 
que alis" &c. 'l'wo lines before 
he had said, '* Claudicat ex- 
templo pennarum nixus inanis." 
Virgil: ** Hic primum paribus 
nitens Cyllenius alis Constitit." 

Nidor, the smell or steam 
arising from anything roasted or 
burnt. Soft for cuidor, fr. &x- 
vida pf. mid. of xvi§w, to prick, 
cause a pricking or itching sen- 
sation ; whence (from fut. xvicw) 
is xvicoa, '*nidor." Compare 
Odor. 

Nidus, a nest; the young in 
a nest, Also, a shelf or parti- 
tion of a shelf in a library. From 
Celt. uead.! ¥ ‘The Anglo-Sax. 
verb cnittan, (cniddan) to knit, 
join, may be mentioned. Al. 
from yvoocds, vorróg, a new-born 
animal; whence  vob20;, 
niddus, somewhat as cInis from 
xOvs, and Imbris from "Op.fpos. 
Then sidus. €«| Al. from valo, 
to dwell; whence valdyy. 

Niger, black, sable. For ni- 
grus from vexpos, dead; whence 
negrus, migrus, or whence me- 
grus, neger, niger, as AEmog, 
lber; xAExa, pllco. Lucre- 
tius: * Omnia suffundens MoR- 
Tis migrore." So death is re- 
presented by the Latin Poets as 
** nigra hora," “ niger ille dies." 
«| Or from vo£, v»vx?$, (whence 
mayyUx ioc, Kc.) the night ; whence 
a word vuxsoi;, vuypóc, black as 
night; thence nichrus, as $gT- 





? Classical Journal, Vol. III. p. 122. 
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then : 


NID——NIM 


yo, frlgo; and nigrus, as 
CHrates, Grates. «| Al. from 
nubiger. 

Nihil, nothing. Fr. nihilum. 

Nihilum, nothing. For ne 
hilum. Or for ** nil nisi hilum." 

Nil, for nihil. 

Nimbus, a sudden shower, 
Fr. vévippos pp. of virra, I wash. 
As OpopBos from teegm, to co- 
agulate, pp. rébpozpas. Or for 
nibus (M added as in Lambo) 
fr. vixrw, a. 9. évBov, whence 
xtpriBos. As washing the earth, 
the flowers, &c. ‘* The rose 
had been wash’d, just wasb'd in 
the show’r,” &. YJ Or for 
nibus fr. végos, a cloud. Ains- 
worth explains nimbus ‘‘ a rainy 
black cLoup driven with 
storms." — Nédos, nebus, (as 
dp o, amBo,) uibus, as AEwoe, 


lIber. Or from vidos, vépgoge 
Or from yvigw, to obscure; 


whence (from pf. mid. vévoda). 
yogos, yvodeos, darkness. Thus 
nimbus is used also for a bright 
cloud accompanying the appear- 
ance of the Gods. Virgil: 
* Pallas Insedit, wimbo efful. 
gens.” Where Servius explains 
nimbo ‘‘ NUBE divina.” So. 
also nimbus is a kind of bright 
shadow worn by women on the 
forehead, made of cloth em- 
broidered with gold.” 

Nimirum, the fact is, doubt- 
less, surely, namely, like 84. 
Terence : ** Nimirum dabit hzc 
Thais mihi magnum malum." 
Donatus says here: ** Solve ni- 


2 Al. from vóuQn, in the sense of Adu- 
en lympha; whence nimba, as Gude, 
amBo. 





NiM=——-NOC 


, et statim consequens 
a sententia, quasi dixerit, 
st mirum. [No wonder.] 
ibdistinctione | interpositá 
atulerit, Dabit hec &c.” 
ilmirum. Or ni is ne. 
ihilum, 
425, too much. 
See Appendix. 
iius, too much. Fr. nimis. 
git, it snows. For nigit, 
is added in Lingo, &c. 
ld seem that not only y/$c 
but also viZw, £o, whence 
wyoy, fut. 9. viva. 
í, if not, unless. For 
'si, Or ni is from Goth. 
ee Ne. 
is, a sparrow-hawk or 
uch bird into which Nisus 
ranged, Ov. Met. viii. 
im deduces the name of 
d from that of the man. 
i refers it to the Hebrew 
mm nazah to fly. 
i$, an attempt. Fr. nitor, 
nisus. 
la, Niledüla: See Ap- 


For ne 


0, I look bright, shining, 
pruce, neat, clean. Fr. 
row, fut. 2. videw, I wash. 
jutus is used for, neat, 
, splendid. Or, from pp. 

whence Lennep derives 

nire. The Germ. nett, 
Vachter refers to Nitidus. 
idus, bright, fine, neat, 

Fr. niteo. 

o», l endeavour strenu- 
make a strong effort, tend 
re vigorously towards. I 


rred however by Voseius to the 
NTRA. 
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am in labor, bring forth. Also, 
I tend downwards, lean upon, 
rest upon. Somewhat as Pacis 
is not only an advance, but that 
on which any thing rests, a base. 
Fr. reivopas, transp. velropas. 
** Telyw, 1 direct effort towards ; 
I strive, endeavour, strain." Dn. 
«| Or fr. velecopau, veirropas, | 
move towards. «| Al. from vóc- 
cones, yorrouas, 1 spur myself, 
stimulate myself. 

Nitrum, nitre. Nirpov. 

Niveus, pertaining (ad nivem) 
to snow; white as snow. 

Nix, nivis, snow. Nivis is 
fr. vip, »9àc, snow. — Nix is for 
nivs. As viVo, viVSi, viXi. 
q Al. from ningo, ninzi, niri; 
or fr. nigo, (whence Ningo;) 
nigsi, nixi. 

Niror, I endeavour. Fr. &i- 
tor, nirum. But how nizum? 
Perhaps through nitor, nitsum, 
nissum, as aly Xes for ulySSes. 
The lonians said 79/50, 95s, 
for roZ Xo, 9 X Xóg. 

irus, an effort. 
on, Fr. nitor, nirus. 

No, l swim, flow. Néa, va. 

Nobilis, known, well-known, 
famous, distinguished. Fr. nos- 
co, notum. As Moveo, Mo- 
bilis. 

Nobilitas, reputation, distinc- 
tion ; distinction of birth, nobi- 
lity; ardor, pride, greatness of 
soul, as belongiug to men of 
distinction. Fr. nobilis. 

Nobilite, 1 make (nobilem) 
illustrious. 

Nóceo, l hurt. As p T^» be- 
came mOla, so »Uyso (fut. 9. 
of woow, I pierce, puncture, 
wound,) became nogeo, whence 


A leaning 


ROCEO, 85 por Tice, misCeo. € 
AL from vévoxa (soxa), pf. mid. 
of a verb vine,’ (whence vexuc, 
wexpis, and perhaps neco,) I kill. 
q * From the Syriac NCA, no- 
euit." V. € The Germ. nosen 
is traced by Wachter to noceo. 

Noctua, an owl. Ovid: ** Lu- 
cemque perosz Nocte volant, 
seroque tenent a vespere nomen.’ 

Nodus, a knot, tie, bond, belt; 
a knotty point, difficult case; a 
knob; the knitting or articula- 
tion of the bones ; a hard tumor. 
Tooke: ** From ‘knot, past par- 
ticiple of Anglo-Sax. cnittan, to 
knit, tie.” YJ * From Hebr. 
anad, to tie." Tt. ** Convenit 
Hebr. ganad, nodavit." W. « 
Or perhaps for gnodus, like 
Navus for Gnavus, Natus for 
Guatus. From ow, a knot, 
might bave been a word yovadis, 
yretis, knotty. Or a verb yordes, 
whence ¥.” 


Nolo, I am unwilling, For 
nonvolo, novolo. 
Nomen, a name. For novi- 


men fr. novi, as Momen from 
Movi. That by which we are 
known. Also, money borrowed 
or lent, as the name of the per- 
son intrusted was written in the 
books. Also, name, reputation, 
character. Alleged name or 
title or account, pretext, excuse. 
Also, a noun, 1. e. the name of 
any thing, what any thing is 


called. «| Al. from cvopa. O 
omitted, as “O8ovres, Dentes. 
But O in Nomen is long. 

* '* Néxus, a dead body. Th. véxo, 
obsol. to kill." Dn. 

? Haigh: ** From »3; and ó8ós."  De- 
cause a knot stops the way. 


t, 


NOC———MKON 


Nomenclator, one wbo 
persons or things readily t 
names. For nomencalat 
momen, and calo, calai 
call. 

Nomino, I name; ha 
the name of a person tc 
gistrate, accuse. Fr. : 
inis, 

N ómos, a district. 

Nómos, a tune. Nope 

Non, not, no. For zu 
menu, by eliding E and 

U. Y The Ar 
says Forcellini, seem t 
said nenoas well as nenu. 
seno non would flow m 
mediately. q Al. from #8, 
i. e. ob». €f Al. from » 
«| Germ. nein, Belg. mee 

None, the Nones. ] 
nus. As from the Noner 
Ides are nine days. 

Nonaria, i.e. meretri 
circa nonam horam prost 

Nondum, not yet. 1 
* non, dum expecto," 
mterea dum hzc fiunt," : 
like. Or,if dum is ana 
as in Adesdum, Agedun 
dum is short for non-adhs 
We have also Vixdum 
may observe that the 
say oUxo for “ not yet," 
precisely expressing the 

Nongenti, 900. Fo 
centi fr. nont and centum. 

Nonna, a term of resp 
plied to nuns. Fr. vavvy 


Ne 


3 * Nux, (Germ.) monachu 
prié, filius: ab Hebr. mim. € 
Abbatis tanquam patris cura et | 
Postea, (ut fata sunt vocabulon 
nus crevit honore, et priores ta 
que sanctiores denotare cepit.’’ 





NON-——NOV 


Nonus, nintb. For novenus 
fr. novem. 

Norma, a square, rule; also, 
a rule, pattern, law of conduct. 
For gnorma, (See Nascor,) fr. 
yvwpips, (yvágux) considered as 
signifying ‘‘ which makesknown." 
Vossius explains norma, '*in- 
strumentum illud quo coeNos- 
CITUR utrum anguli sint recti," 
So yropay is used. «| Al. for 
norima fr. noro, whence ignoro. 
Like Victima. 

Nos, we. Fr. vo. S added, 
perhaps as a Latin plural termi- 
nation. Or inimitation of Vos, 
which seemsto have been formed 
fr. og, transp. ¢as. Wachter 
notices Belg. ons, Germ. uns. 

Nosco, l know. For gnosco, 
(whence Cognosco, Agnosco,) 
fr. iré o), yrooxa. 

oster, our. Fr. nos. 

Nostras, of our country, par- 
ty,&e. Fr. noster, nostra. 

Nota, a mark, sign; a spot; 
A leuer, character; a writing in 
cipher or short hand; a critical 
mark inserted in books where 
anytbing occurs worthy of no- 
lice; a mark, remark, annota- 
tion; a brand, ignominy; a 
kind, sort, quality, which serves 
as the distinction. Fr. nosco, 
solum. Properly, that which 
serves to make a thing known 
and distinct. Livy: ‘ Instruit 
secretis nolis, per quas baud 
dubie AGNOSCERENT sua 
mandata esse.”  Itis true that 
O is short in Nota, long in No- 
tus. But we have Cognitus, 
Agnitus, that ie, Cognótus, Ag- 
nótus, for Cognotus, Agnotus. 
Comparealso Diico and Dücem. 


Etym. 
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Notarius, a short hand wri- 
ter. Manilius: ‘‘ Hic et scrip- 
tor erit velox, cui litera verbum 
est, Quique notá linguam supe- 
ret, cursumque loquentis Exci- 
piat longas nova per compendia 
voces." 

Nóthus, of a mixed or spuri- 
ous breed. — Nobo;. 

Notesco, I become known, 
notus fio. 

Notio, an idea, conception. 
Cicero: ‘In omnium animis 
Deorum notionem impressit na- 
tura," That is, an innate 
knowledge or perception. Also, 
the cognizance or trying of a 
cause. That, the case being 
heard and KNOWN, a decision 
may be made on it. Fr. notus. 

Notitia, knowledge. Fr. no- 
tus, as Stultus, Stultitia. 

Noto, I. mark, remark, &c. 
Fr. nota. 

Notus, known. For noscitus 
fr. nosco, noscitum. Or from 
noo, notum, from yyvéw, whence 
yvàcig. Like Nao, Naor, 
(Nascor,) Natum. Or fr. yards. 

Notus, the south-wind. Néros. 

Novacula, a razor. Fr. novo. 
* Quóàd iunovat faciem," saya 


Isidorus. So Tertullian has 
€ vultus suos novaculá  MU- 
TARE." . 


Novalis ager, land newly 
broken up for cultivation, sown 
after being uncultivated or fal- 
low. Fr. novus. ‘‘ Proprié de 
agro ovo, cui nunc primum 
immissum est aratrum." FF. 
Or from its being renewed. 
The Greeks say vsards. 

Novello, I. plant young vines. 
Fr. novellus. 

20 


290 NOV 
Novem, nine. Fr. iva, tvéa, 
whence eneem, as S&xA, decEM ; 
then enovem, as vEos, nOVus; 
then novem, as E is dropt in 
Remus, Lamina, Rubor.' 

November, November. Fr. 
novem. The ninth month 
from March. So September, 
&c. 

Nóvendialis coena, a funeral 
dinner, which took place on the 
ninth day after the ashes of the 
dead had been conveyed to the 
tomb. On this day the closing 
rites were performed. For no- 
ceridialis, fr. dies. 

Noveusiles Dii, certain Gods. 
For novensides, (as in uLysses, 
& c.) fr. novus and sedeo. ** Quod 
novissimé in Deorum sedes re- 
cepti sint." F. [n confirmation, 
Facciolaü remarks that J. Na- 
varre found on a marble the 
words vewtépas 8:09, whom he 
explains of Livia, the mother of 
Tiberius Casar. @ Al. from 
novem aud sedeo. On the sup- 
position that the number was 
nine. €([ Varro states it to be a 
Sabine word. 

Noverca, a step-mother. Fr. 
novus ; erca being a termination. 
q Al. from novus and erctum or 
herctum. | ** Quia nova accedat 
hereditas," says Scaliger. (J Al. 
for novarca fr. novus and arceo 
i. e. coerceo. — ** Nova uxor 
quam maritus ducit ad coercen- 





! * Pers, nu, Welsh naw, Armoric 
naou, Irish naoi, Goth. niun, Anglo-Sax. 
nigan, nigen, nigon, Eng). nine, Germ. 
méun." W, ‘From motus, [i. e. novissi- 
mus, c For it is the last of the nine 
digits." aig. 


AZ. 
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dam familiam,” says Festus. 
q Al. from véa apyy, a new rule. 
Nóvicius, new, newly bought ; 
anovice. Fr. norus. 
Noto, Í make (novum) new. 
Novus, new. Fr. veos, whence 
neVus, noVus, as’Epmo, Vena, 
Vomo.* 


Nor, noctis, mght. Nvé, 
YUXTOS. 
Nora, hurt, harm. Offence, 


trespass. Accusation of crime. 
Punishment for crime. Fr. 
noceo, nNoOcs?, hocsum, noxum. 

Nozria, same as nora. 

Norius, hurtful. Fr. soxia. 

Nubes, a cloud. Fr. nubo, 
(whence obnubo,) to cover. 
Varro: ** Quia celum nubi, 
i. e. operit." 

Nubilarium, a covered place 
for keeping corn wil it was 
threshed. Fr. nubo, I cover. 

Nubilus, cloudy. Fr. nubes. 

Nübo, | cover. From the 
obsolete »ó$e or who, whence 
wooy, wen? FY Al. from vedo, 
yspà, whence nebo, as apa, 
amBo. But why nebo into nu- 
bo? ¥ Al. (rom yvo$oo, yvoto, 
whence gnobo, gnubo, as vOpio~ 
pa becomes nUmisma. The 
long quantity in Nubo is an ob- 
jection; though some refer dU- 
co, l think, to 80xa; and vice 
versa ¢Neos becomes füris. Or 
possibly yvougém, yroupa, was a 
poetical form of yvodéw, as vou- 


? «Pers, Armor. Germ. new, Goth. 
niujo, Anglo-Sax. meowe, miwe, Franc. 
niuu, Belg. nie, nieuw, Engl. new, Dan. 
ny, Irish nua, nuath." W. 

3 Lennep: ‘‘ Np for vddn, fr. vópes, 
te cover, Lat. subo." 
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cos of vores. From gnubo would 
be nubo, as Gnosco, Nosco.! 

Niubo, I marry, as said of the 
woman. That is, »ubo caput 
flammeo, 1 cover my head with 
a veil, as women did, when pre- 
sented to their husband at the 
marriage rite. J Al. from vógo 
or viBa, pf. vevupa, whence vof, 
yóp.pn.? 

Nücleus, the kernel of a nut. 
Fr. nux, nucis, whence nucu- 
leus, nucleus. Piautus: ** Qui 
e nuce nucleum vult, frangit nu- 
cem." Hence, the stone of an 
olive, plum, &c. 

Nüudius tertius, three days 
ago. Cicero: '* Nudius tertius 
dedi ad te epistolam longiorem." 
That is, Nunc dies tertius. est 
quo dedi &c. Cicero: “ Re- 
cordamini, qui dies nudius tertius 
fuerit." Here dies is repeated, 

Nudus, naked; made naked, 
stripped, bereaved. 
word v5ovToc, not clothed; transp. 
ygudtos, neudtus, neudus, nudus. 
Or from ne-dutus, or from ne- 
indutus. 

Nüg«e, verses sung by women 
hired to make lamentation at 
funerals. ‘* From Hebr. nugi, 
moesti; fem. nugoth, meeste. 
As Nenia also is from the East.” 
V. And hence, like Nenia, 
nuge is said of idle stories, non- 
sense, trifles. «| Al. from ne or 
neuago. Que nihil agunt, nibil 
valent. 





! Vossius refers mubes to tlie oriental 
NPH, “ stillavit :” and then from nubes 
derives nubo: ** Nubis instar tego." 

? Bp. Burgess refers nubo to veiw, I nod 
assent, whence nu Ve, nuBo: “ Viri est 
petere ; virginia est assentiri, annuere." 


From a. 
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Nullus, none. Neudlus. As 
None is Ne-one. 

Num, whether? Fr. pay, 


transp. yis, Whence num, as oop, 
r. 

Numella, stocks; shackles. 
Fr. veveuas pp. of veda, to make 
to bend forward. Or fr. vevujas 
pp. of yiw, same as veuw. As 
Kigov from Kuatw, KíxuQa. 
q Becman: ** A forma numo- 
rum, quos arüculi sive liga- 
menta mutud juncta reprzsen- 
tant. Sicut hoc tempore idem 
quoque interdum conspicamur.” 

Nimen, a nod. Fr. uo, 
whence Annuo, Innuo. As 
Fluo, Flumen. Also, the will, 
as expressed by a nod. The 
will of the Gods. Homer: 
'Exíysucs — Kpoyioy. And their 
power, as by their very nod their 
desires were accomplished, It 
is applied also to the Gods 
themselves, to whom power be- 
longs. [tis also applied to the 
dominion and power of princes. 

Náüméro,l count. Fr. nume- 
rus. 

N üméró, full soon, very soon, 
too soon. Vossius : ** As things 
are quickly numbered, numerd 
means quickly, i. e. as soon as a 
thing can be numbered." Some- 
what as Mox is as soon as one 
can move. Or had numero a 
reference to the expression ** nu- 
merata pecunia," money paid 
down, ready money, whence 
* in numerato habere" was ‘to 
have in readiness, ‘‘ presens 
paratumque habere." Or, as 
numerus means '"* copia," did 
numero adverbially mean abun- 
dantly, so as to stand for ** nu- 
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meró temporis," i. e. abundé 
temporis ? Plautus : * Numero 
huc advenis ad prandium :" You 
have come in full time, You are 
full soon enough. | 

N ümérus, number, quantity. 
Numeri are feet or verses, airs 
or tunes, depending on certain 
numbers or quantities of sounds ; 
certain proportions and harmo- 
nies calculated by number. 
Also, the motions used in the 
exercises of the palestra, regu- 
lated by certain airs. Numerus 
is fr. vévopa pf. mid. of vépo, to 
divide. That is, measure which 
is made by DIVIDING an aggre- 
gate into minute parts and so 
counting it. Forcellini defines 
numerus ** DISCRET# quanti- 
tatis. mensura." Fr. vívoya or 
yop. i8 vóp.oc, vópjvop, whence mu- 
merus, as from "fpes, " f1jxop, is 
Humerus. So Numide from 
Nopábóe, Numisma from  No- 


popa. 


Nàümide, the Numidians. 
Nopades. 

Nümisma, a coin. Nopiopea. 

Nummülarius, a money- 


changer. Qui nummos seu num- 
mulos mutat, numerat, Kc. 
Nummus, Numus, a piece of 
money; money. Fr. votjppos, 
used by Epicharmus, a Sicilian 
poet. 
Nunc, now. Fr. viv ye, vóv y', 


nung, nunc. Or fr. viv xe, viv 
x’, nunc. 
Nuncubi, whether in any 


place, in any thing. For num- 
cubi, from num alicubi. 
Nuncüpo, | name, call. Fr. 
nomen capto, whence momen- 
cupo, (as Occapio, Occupo,) 


NUM——-NUT 


noncupo, nuncupo. ‘That is, I 
take out, select, or choosea name 
for a person or thing. Compare 
Nundine. 

Nundina, a fair held every 
ninth day. For novendine feris, 
whence nondina, nundiue. 

Nundinor, I buy or sell. Fr. 
nundine. 

Nunquam, wever. 
quam. So Nullus. 

Nuntio, Nuncto: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Nuntius, Nuncius, a mes- 
senger of news; a message. 
See Nuntio. 

Nuo, (whence Annuo, Innuo, 
Nuto,) | nod. Nevo. 

Nuper, lately, recently. Fr. 
novus, whence noviper, (as Pa- 
rumper, Paullisper,) noiper, nu- 
per, as Providens, Proidens, 
Prudens. So Gr. veworl. 

Nupta, a spouse. Fr. nubo, 
nubtum, nuptum. 

Nuptie, the marriage rite. 
See Nupta. 

Nürus, a daughter-in-law. 
Fr. vo;, whence nurus, as puds, 
muRis ; jvráo», musaRum. 
The Poets use nurus in a gene- 
ral manner for any woman. 

Nusquam, no where. Ne ws- 
quam. 

Nuto, | nod. Hence, 1l wave, 
shake, totter, vacillate,am doubt- 
ful or uncertain. Fr. suo, nu- 
tum. 

Nütrio, I nourish, nurture. 
Fr. vecoregos, later, more recent, 
younger; whence vecreplbo, I 
attend on the younger ones, 
bring them up; whence fut. 
vewteplow, vewrepto, whence vo- 
roi, then nutrio, as EMpos, fU- 


Ne wun- 


NUT—— OBB 


yis. This is a new sense of yve- 
coreplto, it is true; but, as from 
wats, waidos, a child, is saibeóo, 
to bring up or educate children; 
so from vewrepos, younger, might 
be vewrsgito, to bring up young 
persons, juniores curo. Or 
there might have been a word 
vecrspsm. | Al. from veorpo- 


Qo, contr. veorptw, Or fr. vew- 
TpoQéo, vat piw. 
Natrix, a nurse. Fr. nutrio. 


Nuéus, a nod ; assent. Fr. 
Rmuo, nutum. 
Nux, nácis, a nut. Fr. vó£o 


fut. of yócco, to break. Hesy- 
chius : Nócem malu, proces. 
Because a nut requires to be 
broken. Plautus: ** Qui e nuce 
nucleum esse vult, FRANGIT 
nucem." YJ Wachter asserts 
that the nut is not a Latin pro- 
duction, but that it sponta- 
neously grows in Germany. 
He gives it therefore a German 
origin. — * Anglo-Sax. JAnut, 
Belg. noot, neut, Germ. nuss.” 
I 


Nyctülops, purblind.  Nuxra- 


Nyctélius, Bacchus whose 
rites were celebrated at night. 
Nouxrénuos. 

Nympha, a spouse. Nopgy. 
It is perhaps used also for water. 
See Lympha. 


O. 


O, oh! "n. 


! Heigh : ** Perhaps from Bvvt, Üvvxos, 
Crw, "rvxes,) a nail, hoof, shell of a 
fish." That is: brut, from signifying a 
hard borny substance, came to signify a 
wut from its hard covering. 


balance against, 
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Oàrion, Orion. From 'Oagl- 
wy, which occurs in Pindar. 

Ob. As Ab is for Ap, ’Az’; 
so ob is probably for op, op’, 
from oóza, i. e. xaT' oxa, in the 
face of, before; and hence it 
means in compounds, in the 
way of, against, and expresses 
impediment and opposition. So 
avti (whence Ante) is used im 
these senses. Ob is used for 
Ad, (says Festus) in Ennius: 
* Ob Romam noctu legiones 
ducere cepit." That is, in 
front of. Ob means also, like 
dyri, in compensation for, as a 
One thing be- 
ing put against another. Te- 
rence: “ Arrhabonem a me ac- 
cepisti ob mulierem." Hence 
ob is, for, on account of. And 
avr} is so used. Sophocles: 
"Avr xa TÀyUs ixersvoney 
oe £ópszayre. Hence ob is for, 
to the purpose of. Sallust: 
** Id frustra an ob rem faciam" 
&c. | Al. from b, whence 
ep, eb, ob. YF Ob seems simi- 
larly used in German. Wachter : 
* Ob, ad, apud, coram. Ob 
handen, ad manus, pre mani- 
bus." Jamieson notes the Dutch 
** oba guate, pro bono." 

Oberatus, given over to one's 
creditors for debt. Obstrictus 
ere alieno, et addictus. 

Obba, a bowl, jug, mug. 
* From Hebr. ob." Becman. 
* From Chald. oba."  Ainsw. 
«| Al. for obbiba from obbibo. 
For drinking from. «| Al. from 
&pfiE, opi, (as ayxos and oy- 
xo; are allied; and a&xpds and 
éxpis; and perhaps apBay, ono 
with dudarés,) oB Big. 
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Obdo, | place against, bolt. 
See Abdo and Ob. 

Obduco, 1 cover. Here ob 
1s against or before. 


Obédio, I give ear to, obey. 


For obaudio, obudio, obedio, as 
Juro, Dejero. €| Or fr. éxw3éo. 
I follow. Sequor, Obsequor. 


Obéliscus, an obelisk. ’OBs- 
Aic xog. 

Obelus, a mark in the forin of 
8 spit. — "Orc. 


Obeo mortem, 1 go aud face 
death, | meet my death, I die. 
See Ob. 

Obésus, fat, plump. Dacier: 


* From Hebr. abas, to fatten.’ 


«| If others are right in referring 
obesus to edo, esus must be taken 
in the sense of adesus, exesus, 
wasted away, and so meagre: 
and ob contradicts it. 

Ober, óbicis, objicis, a bar, 
bolt, barrier. Ober, obicis is for 
objer, objicis, from objicio, 1 
cast before or in the way of. 

Oljicio, l cast against a per- 
son or argument, object against, 
upbraid, &c. Fr. jacio. 

Obiter, as one goes along, in 
the course of one's passage; by 
the way, incidentally. ‘That is, 
ob iter. Ob 1s in the face of, in 


the way of. 

Obitus, death. Fr. obeo, 
obitum. From the expression, 
obeo mortem. 

Objurgo, I (jurgo) contend 


agaiust, scold, accuse, rebuke. 





! Jones refers obesus to oTBos, which Pol- 
lux explains ** the finest part of the ox." 
€ Wachter compares Germ. ezen, ciba- 
re, and as, food; and Gr. &oa, to sa- 
tiate. 


pL) 


OBD-——OBN 


Oblatus, offered. That is, 
brought in the way of. 

Oblecto, | delight. See De- 
lecto. 

Obliquus, slanting, awry, ob- 
lique. Fr. i£, which Hesychius 
explains by xAayios. ANE might 
make Asxés or Juxóg. YJ Or 
from liguo, whence /inguo, li- 
qui. Leaving tbe straight pat 
and turning sideways. See Li- 
mus, a, um. J ‘Fr. ob and 
liquo. ‘To flow aside.” Tt. 
Rather, from /iquor. As l in 
liquo is short, hor ob, see Ob- 
stitus. 

Oblittéro, Oblitero: Y efface. 
** Literis aliquid superduco, ut 
priores deleantur. Ob, ut in 
Objicio, Obduco." V. € AL 
from oblino, oblitus, 1 smear 
over, blot out. But here I is 
short. 

Obliviscor, 1 forget. ** Fr. 
lino, livi, whence /ivisco, obli- 
visco, obliviscor." So Valcke- 
naer, who explains obliviscor 
* oblino et deleo quod cere 
erat impressum," — Scheide: 
* Oblini incipio, vestigiis rerum 
quasi deletis." Habeo mentem 
oblitam, mentem sum obli- 
tus. GY Haigh: “ Fr. Jivo, fr. 
Asizw, to be deficient, to fail.” 
As leVis from AsIis. 

Oblivium, forgetfulness, See 
Obliviscor. 

Oblóquor, | speak so as to 
be in anuther’s way and binder 
him, | interrupt. Also, [ speak 
against. 

Obnozrius, who 1s (ob noxiam) 
in the way of hurt ; exposed or 
liable to hurt or injury, to sick- 
ness, &c. Also, who is in the 





OBO —— OBS 


accusation or punish- 
under fear or awe of a 
, magistrate, &c.; given 
punishment, in the pow- 
creditor or a magistrate ; 
subject, dependent, sub- 
‘These second mean- 
wy also be explained in 
se of (noria) burt: as 
i the way of or exposed 
from a creditor, magis- 
iperior. 
eo, I stink (ob) in the 
another. 
us, a small Greek coin. 


ior, l rise up (ob) be- 
in the way of another 
P8, 

go, I invalidate an old 
ando) by moving or 
rin a new one (o5) con- 
It. 

issa, Obrusa, Obryzum, 
y or trial of gold; trial, 
JBputa, " OBputoy. 

in comp., the same as 


n the model of Ab, 


enus, Obscanus, Obsca- 
lucky, ill-boding, of bad 
And hence abominable, 
is nothing but ill-omened, 
ninosus,) detestable, dis- 
, foul. For obscavinus, 
) and sceva, an omen, 
i: ** Bona sce@va est mi- 
)b here is, in the way of, 
q Al. from obs and 
filth ; or from o6 and 
iine scanum, as Scoelum, 
are said to lave been 
' the Sabines for Coelum, 
Virgil, who calls the 
y '** obscenas volucres," 
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says also of them: ‘‘ Contactu- 
que. omnia FCEDANT ÍMMUN- 
no." But the meaning of ill- 
boding does not seem so well to 
follow from that of foul, as vice 
versa." 

Obscurus, dark. Fr. ob and 
scurus. Scurus from oxsepis, 
shady. Or obscurus is fr. éxs- 
oxsepds. Or rather scurus is from 
cxusgóg Or eGxüpog from cxó, I 
darken. Blomfield:* ** From the 
ancient root cxóm were ocxóbo, 
oxiiw, oxvdpds.” So also exvipal- 
yo, oxbpvos, oxuros,  Donnegan 
has : ** Xxdpos, a wood or woody 
place, in Tabul. Heracl. p. 
239." Germ. schuren is to 
cover. «| Al. from obs and cura. 
As referring to intricate and 
difficult subjects which oppose 
aud resist one's care and as- 
siduity. But this is rather a 
metaphorical meaning arising 
from tbat of shady and dusky. 

Obsécro, [ beseech. For ob- 
sacro. Peto ob sacra, i. e. ob 
Deos eorumque sacra. 

Obséquium, compliance. Fr. 
obsequor, I follow in the way 
of. 

Observo, I watch, observe, 
attend to. Fr. servo, I preserve, 
protect, defend. 

Obses, obsidis, a hostage; a 





! AL from the Opeci, used by Ennius 
(as quoted by Festus) for the Osci. Fes- 
tus: * Stupra inconcesse libidinis ob- 
scena dicuntur, ab ejus gentis consaetu- 
dine inducta." | Al. from ob and scena, 
the stage. As being in the way of, i. e. 
as degrading, the stage. Or, as only met 
with on the stage. 

3 Ad. /Esch. Agam. 726. 
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pledge. Fr. obsedeo. One who 


1s attentively and closely watched. 
Cicero: ** Speculatur aique ob- 
sidel rostra." 

Obsideo, | besiege. ‘That is, 
] sit in front of, and 1 beset. 
So Gr. ipedgeva, wegixnabilouas. 

Obsitus, sown so as to be an 
impediment, set thick, overset, 
thickly occupied, covered, op- 
pressed. Fr. sero, satum. O86, 
a8 in Obsto. 

Obsóleo, Obsólesco, 1 grow 
out of use. From obs and 
oleo; or ob and soleo. Ob or 
obs, denoting opposition and 
contradiction. 

Obsonium, fish, flesh, meat, 

For opsonium fr. ébanoy, 
same as doy. 

Obsono, l purchase provi- 
sions. "'Odocwéc, eoa. 

Obstacáülum, an obstacle. Fr. 
obsto, As Specto, Spectacu- 
Jum. 

Obstétriz, a woman who as- 
sists in child-birth. For obsti- 
trix fr. obsto, or obsisto, obsti- 
tum, 1 stand in front of or be- 
fore. As Assisto, I assist. Hill: 
** By some critics ob is taken 
here as equal to Ad: but it 
more properly means Before, 
and refers to the station of the 
accoucheur, when assistance is 
necessary.” 

Obstinatus, resolved, reso- 
lute, firm, obstinate. Fr. obstino. 

Obstino, I resolve firmly. Fr. 
obs and teneo. Somewhat as 
Occupo from Obcapio. "That 
is, [ hold out against. J AI. 
from obsto. See Destino. 

Obstipeo, 1 become doltish. 
Stipes fio. 


. usurpat." 


OBS——OBS 


Obstipus, bent awry and ina 
stiff position. Fr. stipus, fr. 
orugés, firm, rigid. Suetonius: 
** Incedebat cervice RIGIDA et 
obstipá." | Ob is “ante,” be- 
fore. Forcellini explains obsti- 
pum caput, *'*in anteriorem 
partem deflexum, simulque rigi- 
dum immotumque.” € AI. 
from stipes. Stipitis instar im- 


motus. 
Obstitus, blasted with light- 
ning. Fr. obsto, obstitum. 


Dacier: “ As having opposed 
the Gods. Virgil: Diique 
Dezque omnes quibus obstitit 
Ilion.”  Obstitus is also trans- 
lated oblique. Apuleius: ** Lu- 
na radios solis obstitt vel adversi 
Dacier explains ob- 
stitus ** obliquus ab obsistendo." 
Ob is in one's way, thwart, 
(whence we say To thwart 
another,) as in Obliquus. In 
Lucretius iv, 517, '* Omnia men- 
dosé fieri atque obst?ta neces 
sum est," the l is long aud 
therefore opposes the derivation 
from obsto, obstítum. But the 
proper reading seems to be 
obstipa, and so Wakefield reads 
it. 

Obsto, I stand in the way of, 
withstand. 

Obstrigillo, Obstringillo, I 
oppose. Fr. ob, in the way of ; 
strigo, I rest, stop, stand still. 
Like Obsto.  Strigillo, like 
Scribillo. J Or from strigo, 
stringo. l brush, scrape, or 
rub against.  **Strigillo ve- 
teri — Onomastico exponitur 
Eoo." . 

Obstruo, I pile up in the way 
of, block up. 


OBS ——OCC 


Obsum, I am iu. the way of 
or against, hinder, oppose, am 
injurious to. 

Obtempéro, I comply with. 
Tempero me ob i. e. ad. alterius 
voluntatem. Ob, as in Obse- 
quor. | 
Obtentus, a pretext. That 
which is (obtentum) spread or 
placed out before another, al- 
eged. 

Obtestor, I call solemnly to 
witness. Also, «I solemnly 
entreat. Cicero: ‘‘Deos De- 
asque imploro atque obtestor 
&c." Hence obtestor is used 
so generall. Cicero: ** Per 
omnes Deos te obtestor ut” 
&c. 

Obticeo, I am silent. Fr. 
iaceo. 

Obtineo, I hold, possess, &c. 
Fr. teneo. 

Obtingit, it happens. 
Contingit. 

Obtrecto, 1 disparage, tra- 
duce. For obtracto. That is, 
Í treat a person to his disadvan- 
tage. Ob is contrarily to, in 
opposition to, as in Obsum, 
Obsto. 

Obturo, I block up. For 
obthuro fr. 0jpa. That is, | 
place a door against, "'l'hev in 
dea is short; but this does not 
seem a strong objection. | Al. 
from thus, thuris, Varro: '* At- 
que etiam sacerdotes aures suas 
thure replebant, ne peregrinis 
verbis intercedentibus confusá 
carminum memoria turbaren- 
tur." ' 


See 


Obtüsus, beaten, battered, 
blunted. Fr. obtundo. 
Obviam, in one’s way so as to 
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meet with, or to meet against 
and oppose. Ob viam. 

Obvio, I meet. Fr. obvius. 
See Obviam. 

Occasio, an opportunity. Ca- 
sus se offerens, i. e. meeting us 
in our way. 

Occidens, the west. Where 
the sun (occidit) falls or sets. 


Occido, 1 beat, kill Fr. 
cedo. 

Occillo, I maul. Fr. occo, 
I break or beat clods. As 


Scribo, Scribillo. 

Occiput, the hinder part of 
the head. For occaput. Ob 
is, ex adverso, e regione. 
w Orco, I harrow, break clods. 

achter: “ Eg, egge, (Germ.) 
a harrow. A Celtic gr Lat. 
occa, Welsh og. From ecke, 
an edge, point." We may men- 
tion too the Anglo-Sax. haccan, 
to cut, to hack. So also Gr. 
ax}, a point, edge; and perhaps 
a word óxj, whence oxgis, a 
point. So from a verb éxw, ofa, 
Valckenaer derives é£i;,! sharp. 
'Ox3, óxx3, Dor. óxxà, would 
be occa, whence occo. 

Occiilo, I cover over, hide. 
For obcélo, as vice vers from 
Jiro is Dejéro. QJ Al. for 
occolo. ‘* Proprié dici volunt, 
cüm agrum colendo, arando, oc- 
cando, semina aut plantas terra 
condimus et contegimus." F. 

Occulto, l hide, Fr. occulo, 
occultum. — . 

Occápo, I seize, take. From 
ob and capio. Also, l take up, 
engross, occupy. Horace: “ Nu- 


! Though Damm does not ill derive 
ótis from Ede, ^ 
2P 
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be polum, pater, occupato.” So, 
I take up the time of, I engage, 
occupy, employ. Plautus: ** Il- 
lum Dii perduint, qui hac re 
homines occupatos occupant.” 
Also, | employ money, lend it. 
That is, 1 take it up and lay it 


out, Also, I take before ano- 
ther, anticipate. Here ob is, 
ante. 


Oceanus, the ocean. 'f2xsayóg. 

Ocellus, a little eye. Fr. ocu- 
lus. 
Ocimum, the herb sweet basil. 
“Nxspor. 

Ocior, Ocyor, swifter. — Fr. 
axiwy, swifter. Or at once fr. 
exc. 

Ocrea : See Appendix. 

Ocris, an eminence. "Oxpi;. 

Octavus, eighth. Fr. octo. 

Octo, eight. ’Oxre. 

October, the eighth month 
from March. As September. 

Octóphóron, a sedan carried 
by eight slaves. "Oxrágooov. 

Octussis, eight asses. Fr. octo 
asses. 

Oculisstmus, dearest. From 
the expression, Dear as one’s 
eyes. 

Oculus, an eye. An eye or 
knob, whence buds spring. Fr. 
Qcus, as Servus, Servulas. Don- 
negan: "Oxo; and óxxo;, He- 
sych., the eye." «| Wachter: 
* Martini attributes to the Scla- 
vonians the word oko or ocho; 
Frenzel to the Sorabians woko. 
And in the Lithuanian version I 
find aki." 

Ode, an ode, song. 2,07. 

Odéum, a singing or music 
room. ‘£)deiov. 

Odi, I hate, detest, abhor. 


OCE——OFF 


Fr. whew, co, I repel, reject. 
Horace: ‘‘ Odi profanum vul- 
gus ET ARCEO. So orDo 
from 6ópóó;. See Dea. € Al. 
from ddim, whence scopo, T 
am enraged witb. 

Odium, hatred. Fr. odi. 

Odor, a scent, smell. 
&o fut. 2. of oto, to smell. 

Odoro, I smell at; I smell 
out, hunt out by the smell, trace, 
track. Fr. odor, odoris. 

(Economia, management of 
household affairs ; management, 
economy.  Oixovopia. 

CEnéphorum, a cask, flask. 
Oivogóoov. 

CEnopolium, a place where 
wine is sold. OlvorwAsuov. 

CEstrus, the gad-fly; fury, 
frenzy. Oloreos. 

(Esypum, greasy wool. 
cuROS. 

Ofella, a small piece of meat. 
For offella fr. offa, offula, as 
Mamma, Mamilla. Offedla, as 
Ocus, Oculus, Ocellus. 

Offa, a cake made of flour 
and honey. Virgil: ‘ Melle 
soporatam et medicatis frugibus 
offam.” From ox», ouxa, Aol. 
Oma, whence 099a; or from 
Guma, whence opga, opga. He- 
sychius : "Ouras dupare xup@ xai 
peaits Sedeuneva. Also: “Opma® 
mavtoana towyana. Offa is 
also a mass or lump of meat, or 
of any thing. 

Offendo, I hit or strike against, 


Fr. 


Oi- 


stumble against. I go or do 
amiss. I stumble in my affairs, 
am unfortunate, I light on, 


find. I run against, and so 
annoy, burt, displease, offend. 
And in a neuter sense, I meet 


OFF——-OLI 


with a rub or stop, I run against 
& thing and so receive burt or 
annoyance, I am displeased or 
offended. Fr. fendo, | strike. 

Offensa, a striking against; 
burt ; displeasure, offence, Fr. 
offendo, offensum. 

Offensus, striking or struck 
against. Also, displeased, of- 
fended. Fr. offendo, offensum. 

Offerumenta, a stripe, cut. 
Fr. offero, offeritum, whence 
offerimenta, Quam offers faciei. 

Officina, a workshop. Fr. opi- 
ficium, whence opificina, opft- 
cina, officina. «| Al. from offi- 
cio, whence officium. 

Officio, 1 hinder. "That is, 

facio ob, I do against. So Ob- 
sum, Obsto. 

Officiosus, ready to do (offi- 
cium) a duty, ready to serve. 


Off icium, a duty, office. For . 


offacium. What we do (ob) in 
service to another. As ob in 
Obstetrix. «| Al. for opificium, 
opficium. W here opi is from opus. 

Offoco, | strangle. For of- 
fauco, as Cauda, Coda. Ob 
implies hurt, as iu Officio. 

Offücia, paint; disguise, 
trick. Fr. fucus. 

Oh, an interjection of various 
import, "0, a. 

Ohe, holla, ho! '25. 

Olea, an olive-tree. For elea 
fr. bAaia.  So"EAaioy, Oleum. 

Oleaster, the wild olive. Fr. 
olea. As Poeta, Poetaster. 

Oleo, I smell. For odeo, (as 
éAvoceds, uLysses,) fr. dda (i. e. 
Siw) fut. 2. of obw. Festus 
states that Odefacit was said for 
Olfacit, i. e. for Olefacit. 

Oleo, 1 grow. Allied to alo, 
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aAw, aleo, &Xe. So not only 
dyc seems to have existed, but 
€yco, whence óypó;, a furrow, 
So we have depo; and oxgig; 
&yxó^og; and Oyxoc; &pw» and 
éudadds, Su perhaps from the 
obsolete verbs adm, caw, &Alw, 
dala, to roll, we have &xiybéo, to 
roll; óxi$éeo, to slip. From 
0c, to roll, and so precipitate, 
are Ago, 0AAupi, to ruin. Taci- 
tus: ** Multique fortunis PRo- 
VOLVEBANTUR. I add a re- 
mark of Leunep: ** Tria verba 
VICINA sunt, ex quibus ingens 
verborum copia orta est, ada, 
fiw, 0c," 

Oleo, I destroy. 'OXío. But 
it is not certain that the word in 
tliis sense ever entered the Latin 
language. See  Aboleo and 
Deleo. 

Olétum, an olive-yard. Fr. 
olea. Or for olivetum fr. olea. 

Olétum, a place of bad smell. 
Fr. oleo. 

Oleum, oil. See Olea. 

Olfacto, I make to smell, give 
ascentto. For olere-facio. It 
is generally used for, to smell, 
to smell out. That is, I make 
or cause a scent to come to 
myself from an object. 

Olidus, rank. Fr. oleo. 

Olim, in time past, and in 
time to come.  lso, for a 
long time past. Sometimes 
olim expresses what has been 
a custom and exists still, Ho- 
race: '* Ut pueris olim dant 
crustula blandi Doctores." Olim 
is soft for ollim fr. olle, slle. 
Ollim seems to be an accusative, 
as Im is of Is; and to be con- 


strued like Aliàs. Olim thus 
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means, in t/lo tempore. As op- 

sed to, in hoc tempore. 
Horace : * Non, si malé NUNC, 
et olim Sic erit." Thatis: Non, 
si in hoc tempore male est, et in 
illo tempore malé erit, And, as 
Nunc is opposed to both past 
and future times, o/im cau . have 
both senses. Festus has ** Ollic, 
illic: ut Olds, illi." From olle 
is also Ultra, as we shall see. 
«| ** From the Hebr. oluum or 
gnolaum." Becman. ** Olim, 
from gnolaum, seculum : quod 
idem interdum significat." Ains- 
worth.' 

Ofitor, one who raises or sells 
(olera) potherbs. For oleritor. 

Oliva, au olive. Fr. £Aala, 
whence @AaiVa, eliva, oliva, as 
'E^aia, Olea; "EAXaiv, Oleum. 
Perhaps iAa/a was corrupted to 
eAsla. 

Oltvum, oil. Fr. faaov. Or 
fr. oliva, which see. 

Olla, a pot, jar. Fr. obba, 
whence obbula, obla, olla. «| Or 
from olus, oleris, whence olera, 
olra, olla. A pot in which 
herbs are cooked. We say Pot- 
herbs. Catullus : ** Ipsa olera 
eLLA legit." Olus, oleris, olera, 
as Opus, Operis, Opera. Com- 
pare also Patera, Arcera. J Or 
from auía, a pot; whence o/a, 
as cAUda, cOda. "Then oli- 
cula, cut down to o/la. 


1 As IldAa,, formerly, is fr. yaAG fut. 


of wdAAw, to shake, from the notion of 
shaking backwards and forwards: so 
Scheide brings olim-from a verb (Ac, (the 
parent of UAXvju, SAwOos, Bros, UN os, 
Apos,) to roll, to roll round. He sup- 
poses olim to come from kar ÜAw, as 


addwy to be put for karà xdéAw from the 
same word rave, 


QL1——OMA 


Ollus, that. Ancient form of 
illus or ille, which was changed 
from olle, as Imbris is for Om- 
bris. Ollus or ille 1s opposed 
to Hic. Hic, this: ile, that, 
or the other, 6 ZAA«, contr. 
&AAog, or even dA», olíus. 
Donnegan and Hederic write it 
@AAos. |] Vossius derives ille 
from Hebr. elle. 

Olor, a swan. From ais, a 
singer; /Eol. 3p, whence olor, 
as oLeo for o Deo, uLysses 
from ¢éduoceds. Ovid: “ Sic, 
ubi fata vocant, udis abjectus in 
herbis Ad vada Mzandri con- 
ciNiT albus olor.” [t is true 
that O in olor is short: but we 
have féra from $ Hp; ; &c. 

Olus, Holus, éris, any kind 
of potherbs. Fr. oleo, to grow. 
* Nam generatim sic appella- 
bant, quicquid sative herbe 
CRESCERET, cujus folis et 
caule in cibum utimur." V. 
«| Wachter notices Germ. kol, 
** brassica, et omnis herba que 
non immediaté e terrá, sed e 
scapo supra terram assurgit." * 

Olympias, an Olympiad. 
"OXvpmágs. 

Olympidnices, a victor at the 
Olympian games.  'OAupio- 
yIxyc. 

Olympus, Heaven. “Oaup-xos. 

Omasum, a bullock's paunch, 
tripe. A Gallic word. The 
Glosses add to their explanation 
of this word, 7j rày DáAAav 
y^rr», ** in the language of the 
Gauls.” 3 





* * Helvigius refers olus or holus to 
Hebr. ochel, cibus, esca." W. 


* ** Perhaps omasum is from poy, one- 
rare.” V. 


OME-———OPA 


Omen, an augury, omen. For 
ommen fr. cupa, that which is 
scen,a sight. As depending on 
seeing and observing birds, &c. 
«| Or from os, oris, whence ori- 
men, omen. Voxfortuita. Livy: 
** Centurio. exclamavit, Statue 
signum. Qué voce auditá, Se- 
natus accipere se omen exclama- 
vit." Or fr. oro, oramen. Oro is 
to utter. J Or from oscen, oscinis, 
a bird which foreboded by singing, 
&c.; whence oscininten, osmen, 
omen. As Inferrimus becomes 
Inmus, Imus. Varro says that 
omen was formerly osmen. 

Omentum, the caul, thin mem- 
brane which incloses the bowels. 
The bowels themselves. The 
membrane which incloses the 
brain. Fr. operio, whence ope- 
rimentum, opmentum, omentum. 
«| Or fr. ópijv, a membrane; 
whence wmnentum, (as Momen, 
Momentum,) omentum, as" Tock, 
Sorex. «| Al. from omen. Omens 
being taken from it. 

Ominor, I augur. Fr. omen, 
ominis. 

Omitto, I send or throw 
aside. For obmitto, where ob 
means aside, as in Obliquus, 
Obstitus. Or, 1 send behind, 
as ob means in Occiput. 

Omnifüriam, ir all kinds of 
ways. See Multifariam. 

Omnino, altogether. Fr. om- 
siis. 

Omnis, all. For homuis from 
óp400, together ; whence homanis, 
(somewhat as from Facio is Fa- 
cinus ; and from Méyas Mcgi- 
nus, Megnus, ‘Magnus,) then 
homnis. Hi dropt, as in Ulcus 
from "EAxog. Or from ógó- 
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yous, (duyous,) unanimous, all to- 
gether. 

Onager, a wild ass. "Ova- 
ypos. Also, a warlike machine 
for hurling large stones. Suidas 
seems to mention it in "Ovaypos. 
Ammianus gives this account of 
it: * Onagri vocabulum indi- 
dit ztas novella, eà re quód 
ASINI FERI, cüm venatibus 
agitantur, ità eminus lapides 
post terga calcitrando emittunt, 
ut perforent pectora sequentium, 
aut perfractis ossibus capita ip- 
sa displodant." 


Onasgos, au ass-driver, 'Oy;- 
yos, Dor. óva«yos. 

Onéro,€1 load. Fr. onus, 
oneris. 

Onocrütülus, a cormorant. 
"Ovoxporadros. 


Onus, ónéris, a load. Fr. 
óvéo, óvo, to heap up. See 
Honor. § Al. from o0vo;, an 
ass, as carrying loads. Or from 
dvos, a crane for lifting loads. 
«| Al. from dvs, the lower mill- 
stone. ¥ ** From Chaldee ones, 


premens, urgens." V. * From 
Hebr. oni.” Ainsw. 
Onustus, laden. Fr. . onus. 


As Jus, Justus. 

Onyz, a kind of alabaster ; 
au alabaster box of ointment. 
"Ovv£. 

Opacus, dark, shady. Fr. 
aayus, thick. That is, thick 
with shade. Pliny: *'* Locus 
cupressis tegitur, DENSIORE 
umbrá opacior nigriorque.” O 
added, as in Greek ‘Ocradls, 
"Oxtarw, 'Oyóco o (whence "Ow£), 
for craQle, xéAAw, vocac. . Com- 
pare Opimus, Oportet. Or, if 
pacus existed, o isob, as in Omit- 
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to. And ob, as in Obdo, Objicio. 
q But, as thus it should be rather 
opacus, possibly it might be re- 
ferred to éxy,a hole, subterranean 
cavity ; whence opdacus, as from 
Merus is Meracus. €« Al. 
from Ops, Opis, the earth. 
Scaliger: ** Nam umbrz et fri- 
goris captandi causa in sum- 
TERRANEOS specus se abde- 
bant." . 

Opalia, festivals in honor 
(Opis) of Ops. 

Opella, a little labor. Fr. 
opera, operula. 

Opéra, work, labor, exertion, 
service, help. Also, one who 


does work, a workthan. Fr. 
opus, operis. See Arcera, Pa- 
tera, 

Opercálum, a cover. Fr. 


operio, whence opericulum. 

Opério, 1 cover. For obpe- 
rio; as Obmitto, Omitto. Ob 
opposes or gives a negative to 
pario, l produce to the light. 
See Aperio. 

Opéror, I work. 
operis. Or fr. opera. 

_Opertus, covered. Fr. ope- 
710, operitum, opertum. 

Opes, pum, means, re- 
Sources ; powers, supplies, 
wealth. Also, power, dominion. 
Opes (like Opus) is from óza, 
pf. mid. of dw, to attend to, to 
work. And means power (rod 
xv) of working or of perform- 
ing anything ; vis operandi. 
Virgil: ‘* Grates — persolvere 
dignas Non opis est nostra." 
Is not a. part of our power of 
action. Sallust: ** Omnes om- 
m ope niti debent, ne vitam si- 
lentio transeant." That is, with 


Fr. opus, 


OPA——-OPI 


all their power of exertion, all 
the means im their power, all 
the energy of which they are 
capable. Hesychius : " Ezoveim 
bvepycüsiy. So Cicero: “ Ut 
omnem semper vim, quácum- 
que ope possent, a vit sua pro- 
pulsarent.” With all their 
means, with all their energy, 
power or resources. Hence 
then opes is in general, means, 
resources, Capabilities, power, 
&c. And, like Facultates and 
our word Means, is used for 
fortune and power, which con- 
vey the grand means and re- 
sources of life. 

Ophites, the serpentine-stone, 
"Ogirys. 

Ophiuchus, Serpentarius, the 
constellation. "Ogsovyos. 

Ophthalmias, some fish with 
large eyes. "Ogdadrplas. 

Ophthalmicus, an 
"Odbarpixes. 

Opicus, rude, ignorant, bar- 
barous. Fr. óz3, a hole. As 
living in holes of the earth, and 
so not mixing with mankind. 
In the words of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews xi, 58: "Ev ipy- 
plats mwAaveopmevos xol Opec) xal 
onnaaloss xal tais Owais THIS "y"s. 
On Juvenal, 111, 207: ‘* Et 
divina opict rodebant carmina 
mures," Madan notes: *'* Opi- 
cus is taken from the Opici, an 
ancient, rude, and barbarous 
people of Italy. Some suppose 
opici to be applied to mice, fr. 
éay, a cavern: alluding to the 
holes in which they hide them- 
selves." And on vi, 454: 
* Opicus is from the Opici ; 
and these from Ops, Opis, the 


oculist. 
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from which they were 
0 spring." J Isaac Vos- 
iays: '' Ab ops, terra, est 
; rusticus." If ops meant 
iuntry, this might be true. 
'r from opus. Belonging 
3 working classes, and so 


ifex, dpi f icis, a workman. 
us and facio. 
ilio, a shepherd. For ovilio 
$. But thus it would rather 
from ovile, and so the 
should be long. & Rather 
rom éixoAewy, tending sheep. 
ng out I, we have dxoAéay, 
Somewhat as illlco for 
o, inqullinus for incOli- 
And from oimoAewy we 
tpilio, (which is used by 
») a8 from xOIvy is pUnio. 
zmus, fat, plump, plentiful, 
i], rich. Opima Spolia 
so called from being in a 
iar manuer rich or co- 
Cicero: '* Opima et 
ara preda." For pimus, 
a word in formation like 
le, fat. Ilic, fat, is of the 
genus. All from «ic or 
.pàass. mémiu. Lennep: 
», à mío, premo, coago, 
po-  O added, as in 
us, which see. €«[ Al. 
opes, wealth. That is, 
fruitful, &c. Like Opu- 


into, an opinion, Fr. opi- 


ino, Opinor, l judge, 
By corruption from £zi- 
transp.  weoé&o, ÓOmevém, 
Or éxivoéw, transp. ózei- 
revo. *[T Al. from «ijo 
epos, l am intelligent or 
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wise, whence xivutds, Wise, in- 
formed. O added, as in Opa- 
cus, Opimus, Oportet. 
Opipürus, sumptuous, ** Ab 
opis seu opum apparatu." F. 
Opis: See Ops. 
Opitülor, I help. Fr. opem 
and tuli or tolo. See Tuli. 
Opóbalsàmum, the juice of 
the balsam. ’OxoBaacapoy. 
Oportet, it is expedient or fit, 
it behoves. Fr. porto, to carry. 
As we say, It is IMPORTANT 
that it should be done, It tm- 
PORTS, from porto. So Refert, 
and cunpége, it is expedient, 
from gépw. And wxpoogepys, ad- 
vantageoug. O added, as im 
Opacus, Opimus. Or it is 
for ob, as in Omitto, in which O 
is short as well as long.' 
Oppérior, 1 wait for, expect, 
Fr. perior, (whence ezpertor), 
I make trials. Virgil: ** Hos- 
tem opperiens.” That is, TEN- 
TANS hostem an venturus sit. 
Hazarding the chances of his 
coming. Looking out for. Te- 
rence: '* Opperiar ut sciam 
quidnam bec turba afferat.” 
«| Al. from pario. ‘ Assideo 
parturienti, partumque expecto." 


idd, very much, .altoge- 
NP Quod vel oppido satis 
est," says Festus. As Ingens 
from Gens. 

Oppidum, a town. Fr. il- 
zsboy 1. e. doru, a city, situated 
in a plane or flat country. Ho- 
mer: 'E» sabio wemó^igcTo wig 
ptgoxav &yüpóozay. Hence exxe- 





! Al. from ogus.. How ?. . | E 
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So», eppidum, oppsdum. O for 
E, as in Oleum, cOrcyra, sOcer, 
vOmo, for Eleum, cErcyra, 
sEcer, vEmo. ¥ Al. from xzé- 


Ass, woAsBios, transp. éAsstioy, 
Oxxidiov." 
Opportunus, | commodious, 


seasonable, convenient. Pro- 
perly said of a place in which 
voyagers have (portum) a barbor 
at baud, and so fit for runniug 
into in case of danger. O86, 
before one. Ovid: ** Qui mihi 
confugium, qui mihi PoRTUS 
erat.” But the following pas- 
"sage in Euripides seems more 
to the purpose: Nov 9 ixi 
&yÜooó; rots eEnods Tloew Dix. 
Outros yàp &vop, j pé ixáp- 
yop.ey, AIMHN xefavtai Toy ena 
BovArup.xray. "Ex ToU) dvayyd- 
palo. woupnirny xaArav, Kc. - 

Opprobrium, a disgrace. Fr. 
probrum. 

Ops, opis, service, help, aid. 
Here ops is much the same as 
opus aud opera, work, labor, ex- 
ertion in behalf of another, ser- 
vice done to another. Cicero: 
* Qmni ope atque OPERA eni- 
tar ut Senatusconsultum fiat." 
Pliny: ** Omni ope, LABORE, 
gratia juvare," br opis is fr. 
óxa pf. mid. of gw, whence 
&j.$€ro, and xepiérzo, to attend 
to, take care of. 

Ops, Opis, the same as Cy- 
bele, Magna Mater, Tellus, 


Proserpina. ** It seems derived," 





! Al. for opidum fr. epis. Towns being 
built for mutual aid and assistance. Or 
fr. epus, a work, fortification. A fortified 
town. But whence is the double P, or 
why should O be long ? 


ull. 


OPP——-OPT 


says Lempnere, “from opas: 
because this Goddess, who 1 
the same as the Earth, gives 
nothing without labor." Rather, 
because the earth supplies ali 
(opem) means and resources, or 
al. (opes) wealth and power. 
Macrobius : ** Opem, cujus ope 
vite humane alimenta querun- 
tur.” Unless it is from da, 
(pf. mid. ora,) to attend to ; and 
is particularly directed to the 
earth * quam colendo et exer- 
cendo elaboramus." 

Optimates, the principal men 
in a state, the aristocracy, the 
nobles; or, their favorers and 


defenders. Fr. optimus. As 
“Apioros and ’Agtoroxparese among 
the Greeks. 


Optimus, best. Fr. opto. 


- That is, most desirable. As 


Awioros from Ae, X», I wish. 
«| Al. for optatissimus. 

Optio, liberty (optandi) of 
choosing. Also, a deputy or 
substitute, whom another (optat) 
chooses to supply a temporarily 
vacant place. Vegetius : **Optio- 
nes ab optando appellati : quód, 
antecedentibus zgritudine prse 
peditis, hi tanquam adoptats eo- 
rum atque vicarii solent univers 
sa curare." 

Opto, I wish, wish for, desire, 
choose, ask, want. Fr. «ede, 
nolo, whence optho, opto, as 
Aa0ío, laTeo. €[ Or fr. cute, 
whence ¢xropas, I look at, and 
so consider and choose. Virgil: 
* Pars "optare locum tecto." 
Hence, 1 wish for, &c. We 
might observe that Aéc meass 
not only to see, but to desire. 
But these senses are both per- 
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derived from that of seizing 
. 6€. with our eyes or our 
), expressed by Adw, whence 


videns, Opiülentus, rich. 
285. As Lutum, Lutulen- 


lus, 
"us, Operts, work, exertion. 
z, public works or build- 
Fr. ora pf. mid. of dra, 
tend to, give attention to; 
ce aupizxo, dixm, regiewen, 
TO. 
us, need, occasion. Vos- 
* Quia, quod necesse 
, hoc fit opus, igyo.” So 
veeks use &pyoy. dv Ipyov 
oxoxeiv, lt 1s your business 
imine this, it is binding on 
» do sv, you must do so, 
ywhanes : Odxér’ ipyov tyxab- 
Soris tor’ zrabbanos te ie 
usiness, who is free, to 
no more, It is neces- 
that he should sleep no 





7, the extremity, border, 
A; a coast; a Country or 
| bounded by the coast. 
sec, a boundary. Indeed, if 
a tail, is rightly derived 
edpos, 8' boundary, end; 
may have existed in the 
of boundary. However, 
isjons are not always pre- 
l, asin Imbris from "Oy.- 
Or genders, as in Vinum 
Olvos. (| Fr. xen, says 
» That is, a tract or 
ry, X dropt, as in Anser 
^hanser. J Wachter no- 
be Welsh or. 
actlum, the repl 
ess of a temple. 
tym. 


of the 
The 
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temple itself where the reply 


is made. Also, a prophecy. 
Fr. oro, to utter. As Specto, 
Spectaculum. 


Oraria navis, a ship which 
coasts along (oram) the shore. 

Orarium, a handkerchief. Fr. 
os, oris. For wiping the mouth 
or face. 

Orata, a gilthead, a fish. 
From its golden color. For 
aurata, as Cauda, Coda. 

Oratio, an uttering, speaking; 
speech, harangue, oration. Also, 
an edict or mandate. Sueto- 
nius; * De quibusdam rebus 
ORATIONES ad Senatum mis- 
sas, preterito questoris officio, 
per Coneules plerumque R ECI- 
TABAT.," Fr.oro,atum, to utter. 

Orator, a speaker; an ora- 
tor; ambassador. Fr. oro, ora- 
tum, to utter. 

Orbis, a circle, ring, orb, 
globe, wheel. Any thing round, 
as a quoit, shield, coil, wreath. 
Also, revolution ; revolving time, 
as a period, year, &c. From pép- 
Bos, anything which whirls round, 
by transposition (as in Opto 
from Ilobo, and. Sorbeo from 
‘Pogtw,) we should have ormbus 
or ormbis, (as from óugoOX 
is imbriS,) which would uatu- 
rally sink into orbis. {| Bec- 
man says: '* Fr. opo; or odpos, 
(B added, as in morBus, ver- 
Bum,) a boundary. An orbis 
is shut in by one boundary, 
which is & circle." This is too 
metaphysical. It would not be 
more so to derive orbis from 
pero, pf. mid. Wpexa, (pore, 
ópxa,) to tend to, verge to: 
from the notion of every line 

2 9 
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in the circle verging to a cen- 
tre." 

Orbita, the mark of a wheel 
describing (orbes) revolutions. 

Orbus, destitute of parents 
or children; destitute. As am- 
Bo is from aya, so orbus is 
from ¢o¢os, which Donnegan 
has introduced in the sense of 
dpgavos, and also épdoBerys, oue 
who maintains orphans. 

Orca, the ork, a fish. For 
orga fr. dpuya, (ópya,) acc. of 
ogu£. 

Orca, an earthen vessel, jar, 
jug. And, from the shape, a 
dice-box. — Fr. py», whence 
urca, orca. As from vpaf is 
sUrex, sOrex ; from »Txróg is 
nOctis, 

Orchestra, the orchestra in a 
theatre. 'Opx orga. 

Orchis, Orchitis, a kind of 
large olive. "Opyas. 

Orcini liberti, men who were 
presented in their masters’ will 
with their freedom ; which will 
was of course not to take place 
tll his death, ** donec Orco tra- 
ditus est et in Orci familia nu- 
meratus." . 

Orcus, Pluto; Hell. As be- 
ing the God (?pxov) of adjura- 
tion. ** Per Plutonem et Sty- 
giam paludem jurare etiam Diis 
mos erat et magna religio." F. 
q Or from opxa pf. mid. of xa, 
coerceo, concludo. Horace: 
** Satelles Orci ... Tantalum 
atque Tantali Genus coER- 


! Al. from orbus or orvus, urbus or ur- 
vus, round. It is clear that the same de- 
rivation, which produces orbis, produces 
these also. 


— nm 
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cet.” Again: ' Plutona ... 
qui ter amplum Geryopem Ti- 
tyonque tristi CoMPESCIT un- 
dá." * 

Ordinarius, going on im re- 
gular order, usual. Fr. ordo, 
inis. 

Ordino, 1 place (ordéxe) in 
order, arrange, regulate, settle, 
appoint. 

Ordior, 1 begin, set about. 
From the North. . Ort, 
Germ.) beginning. Anglo-Sax. 
i Prone or "n the Anglo- 
Saxon Inscriptions, Adam is 
called ord-mon, the commeucer 
of men.” W. €| Or from s, 
formed from dew, as as rom 
aelpo. That is, I rouse myself 
to an undertaking, excito me. 
As the Latins say, Ádorior rem. 
«| Al. from épbío, whence ¢ég- 
Syne, explained by Hesychius 
wool made ready for spinning. 
Pliny: ** Araneus orditur TE- 
LAS." Begins to weave. 

Ordo, order, arrangement, 
method. Series, course. Row of 
trees. Order of men in a state, 
as Ordo senatorius, plebeius. 
Rank of soldiers, So ordine 
are applied to banks of rowers, 
and to benches at the theatres, 
Fr. ép60s, straight, right on as 9 
road, &c. As Os, Deus; az 
as we say murTHer and mur. 
Der, &c. € Or fr. ops», form 
ed from tyw,3 wheace (from a, 
l. p. dohyw) is 8063s, and allied lo 


which is épw, pf. pass.. TO 
whence éppabis, a row. Y Or 
3 From Hebr. arca, the earth," V. 
That is, x6óvtos, s. 
3 Whence Sero and Series, a row... | 





e +t 
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Spies, a row: /Bol. dpboc, 
AXa, /Eol. xaa@a, cal- 
q Germ. orden is a series. 
*, a bit. Quod ori in- 


as, a mountain Nymph. 


tis, appetite. “Opefis. 
ránum, an instrument, ma- 
: a musical instrument, 
*Ooyavov. 

"ia, the rites of Bacchus. 


chalchum: See Aurich—. 
ens, the east. The place 
the sun (oritur) rises. 
Jccidens. 


fícium, an orifice. Fr. 
s, and facio. Quod faci- 
e. fit os. 


go, beginning, origin. Fr. 
As Verto, Vertigo. 
on, Orion. plo. 
or, I rise, spring. Fr. 
rouse. That is, I rouse 
f. From Anglo-Sax. 
gioning.” W. . 
zamentum, ornament. Fr. 
As Fundo, Fundamentum, 
tatus, ornament, dress, &c. 
no, ornatum. 
10, I prepare, set out, 
, deck, equip. . Fr. dea, 
ittention, provision. Heuce 
orno, somewhat as from 
is Urma. YJ Al. from 
race, beauty. €J Al. from 
2, whence aurino, aurno. 
. from ordino, as from 
is is Mos. 
"us, a mountain-ash. Fr. 
» (gós,) pertaining to a 
tein. Virgil: ** Nascun- 
eriles saxosis MONTIBUS 


0, . l speak, utter. Also, 
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I utter a request, beg, pray. 
Fr. óapo;, discourse, speech; 
whence óapío, apo, contr. age, 
oro. ¥ Al. from os, oris. Ore 
profero. But os, oris, is per- 
haps better derived from oro, 
than vice versa. «| Al. from 
aod, Pe Prayer; whence &pám, 
up, (whence dpaopas,) ray. 
«The JEolians said rper for 


orparis, évje for &vjp, Ov for 
dyw, &c." v. So dOmo from 
0 Apo." 


Orsus, a beginning. Fr. or- 
dior, ordsum, orsum. 
Orthium carmen, a song sung 


loudly and distinctly. — *Optio; 
yopsoc. 

Orthographia, orthography. 
"Opboypadia. 


Ortus, a rising, springing up. 
Fr. ortor, oritum, ortuny 

Oryz, a kind of wild goat, 
an ounce. "Opwf. 

Oryza, rice. 'Ogóta. 

Os, oris, the mouth. Os for 
ors; and oris fr. oro, to speak. 
Quo oramus. ¥ Or fr. sapos, 
contr. pos, speech, discourse.” 
q Others derive os from ¢oca, 


the voice. A quo vox oritur. 


q Al. from af, the voice; 
whence ops, os. ¥ Al. from 
aus, (as cAUda, cOda,) fr. ava, 
avow, to cry out. 


! It may be objected that oro is pro- 
perlyto speak in general. But àpà also 
seems properly to be a speech in general ; 
as it is probably from pw, necto, jungo 
verba; as dwów and tre are from Emre, 
ÉxTo, tre, jungo. So Sermo from Sero. 
And from fpe, I join, are épéw and $e, 
I speak. So again from Aéyo, I collect, 
is Aéyw, I speak, i. e. I collect words. 

2 Al. from épà, I speak. Rather from 
the pf. mid. fpa, whence a word Bpos or 
opos might possibly have been formed. 


tll, 


, ossis, 2 bone. Ossis m 

for ostis fr. éisreev, dere, 2 

bone. So ‘Osta becomes 
Ossa. See Collis. 

Oscédo, a dispoution to yawn. 

For oscitedo fr. oscito. — As 
Torpeo, Torpedo. 


r. os and caxo. 
* Avis quz ore canens facit aus- 
piciom." F. «€ Or from obs 
and cano.  Ás singing (obs) be- 
fore you or in your way. Obs, 
as im Ostendo. 


oscillum. 

Oscillum, a little mouth. Fr. 
osculum. 

Oscillum, an image hung on 
ropes and swung up and down 
in the air. Fr. os, whence oscu- 
lum, oscillum, as above. “ Par- 
va imago "similitudine oris seu 
figure humane.” F.  **[Ima- 
guucula in oris humani effigiem." 
Servius. Oscillum is explained 
by Heyne, “larva e cortice 
facta." That is, a mask, a re- 
presentation of the face, made 
from bark. «[ Al. from os, aud 
cillo, to move. **Quód in ill& 
jactatione ora et capita sur- 
sum deorsum MOVERENT.” F. 
* Alii dicunt oscilla esse mem- 
bra virilia de floribus facta que 
suspendebantur per intercolum- 
nia: ita ut in ea homines accep- 
tis clausis personis impingerent, 
et ea ore cillerent i. e. moverent, 
ad risum populo commoven- 
dum." Servius. «€ Al. for 
Obscillum ; from cillo, and obs 





! On Virg. Georg. II, 889. 


says 
That is, from os and cifo, or as, 
citum. So esipe, to ca ibi 


Oscilum, a little mouth. Pr. 
os. Also, a kis. “ Nam 
basisedo os coarctamus atque 
mineimus ; et quasi ex ore osce- 
lum facimus." F. 

Osor, a bater. Fr. odi, ed- 
sum, osum. As Clando, 
sum, Clausum. - 

Ossifragus, the oepray. Fr. 
os, 0551s, and frago, whence fra- 
gilis and frango. “ Because 
it takes up bones and other hard 
substances, and letting them fell 
apon rocks breaks them.” Tt. 

Ostendo, I stretch or hold 
forth before another, show. 
That is, tendo obs i. e. ob. So 
Obtendo. | Al. from tendo 
ad os i. e. faciem alicujus. 

Ostentatio, an ambitious dis- 
play. Fr. ostento. | 

Ostento, 1 show, display. 1 
show vainly, display ostentati- 
ously. Fr. ostendo, ostenditum, 
ostentum. 

Ostentum, a prodigy, omes. 
As showing something future 
Cicero: ** Predictiones et prs 
sensiones rerum futurarum quid 
aliud declarant, nisi hominibus 
ea, que sint, ostendi, mountrari, 
portendi? Ex quo illa osfenta, 
monstra, portenta dicuntur.". .. 

Ostium, a gate, door. The 
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ice or mouth of a river. 
M * Quia sit os domós," 
Priscian. In its sense of 
outh of a river, it is ex- 
d by Forcellini ordpa, 
i this have been its primary 
ng? ¥ Or for obstium fr. 
On the passage ip Vir- 
* Quo lati ducunt aditus 
n, ostia centum," Servius 
: * Non sine causa et 
Us dixit et ostia. Nam 
ius ostium dicit, per quod 
juo arcemur ingressu, ab 
lo dictum; ADITUM ab 
do, per quein ingredimur.” 
what similarly 40^» is fr. 
to press or shut close. 
» under the same idea, 
aoréw formed from dera 
dico, to thrust out of the 
So the Scholiast on Ari- 
wes: “Papaio do Tia ras 
bast wapa 1h bE wbely roy 
petvov. Haigh says: “ Fr. 
which may be pushed.” 
racismus, ostracism, "'Oc- 
pas. 
rea, an oyster. "Ocrpsov. 
reatus, rough, hard. Like 
ell (ostrec) of an oyster. 
rum, the juice of a shell- 
which produced purple. 
& "Ocrgoyr. 
tcusta, a spy. 'flraxouess. 
um, Ocium, ease, leisure, 
ss. Fr. ari; alone; 
'e autium, otium, (as Cau- 
70da,) retirement, quiet, 
q Al. from os, «roc, an 


hence joo, vios, xurivy, &c. 


om pf. vérwa) €, , 
be is allied to Bów and pb, to 
pt. 


: 
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ear. A state in which we can 
lend an ear to.others. So Sca~ 
liger in bis Enigma on Otium : 
** Quod pauci norunt, Ga cA 
ut dicatur ab aure, Detque ideo 
studiis nomen et acta sua.” «4 
Al. from cócía, ZEol. oórla, pos- 
sessions, property, as bringiug 
with them ease and leisure. € 
Al. for octium fr. GyÓy» a. 1. p. 
of £yc, to restrain, hold back. 


From éyéyy is eyo, a bank or 


mound; and from pf. mid. exa 
18 oxyos for dyvos, sloth. Octium 
would produce ocium or otium, 
as T or C was neglected.* 

- Ovile, a sheepfold. Any en- 
closure. An enclosure sur- 
rounded with boards, into which 
the centuries of the people went 
to give their votes. Fr. ovis. 
As Cubo, Cubile. 

Ovis, a sheep. Fr. ais, ois, 
oV is. So doy, oVum. 

Ovo, óvas, I triumph in. the 
lesser triumph ; I triumph, ge- 
nerally. Plutarch refers it to 
ovis. A sheep being sacrificed 
in the lesser triumph, instead of 
a bull which was sacrificed in 
the greater. | Al. from ave, 
to shout. Whence aula, auvo, 
avo, as Cauda, Coda. . But thus 
O would be long. §f Al. from 
eaw (whence sate), sia, to 
shout: the name of Bacchus. 
Whence evo, then ovo, as ipe, 
vEmo, vOmo.3 


Ovum,anegg. Fr. cov, oüm, 


3 Al from vacatium fr. race, ag Gola- 
tium from Solor. Hence wacatium, eu-. 
catium, autium, otium. 

3 Festus derives evo from the sound of 
victory O O. 
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oVum. See Ovis. Ova were 
wooden columns, used for mark- 
ing the rounds of the charioteers. 
Adam: ‘ Either as being of an 
oval form, or having oval spheres 
on their top.” 


Oxzygürum, a sharp pickle. 


a! Ozipórum, an article of food 
attended with & quick digestion. 
"Otvrrépos. 


P. 


Pabülor, 1 forage, collect 
(pabulum) fodder. 

Pabülum, food, fodder, fo- 
rage. Forpascibulum fr. pasco. 
q Al. from wo, to feed, as Fa- 
bula from .$éc. But Fabula 
can be deduced from For, Fari. 

" Pácisco, Püciscor, 1 make a 
bargain or agreement. Fr. pacio, 
whence pacíus.  Pacio fr. xá- 
yo, pf. wexaya, záya. Or for 
pagio fr. xeyo, as misCeo from 
paolo. ‘That is, pacto foedus. 
I make firm, fix on sure grounds, 
settle, ratify, a treaty. So we 
have Pango fcedus, &c. 

Paco, I bring into a state 
(pacis) of peace, I make still 
and tranquil. 

Pacta, covenanted and pro- 
mised in marriage. See Pa- 
cisco. 

Pactio, Pactum, an agree- 
ment,.covenant, contract. See 
Pacisco. 

Paan, Apollo. Also, a song 
to Apollo, a song of triumph. 
Hasay. 2 

Peadagogus, atutor, guardian, 
instructor.  IIaibocyoryós. | 
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Pedico, pueramlasciviusanio. 
A waibixi;, idem quod sraisepe- 
eri a a TuS mE peor 

idus, filthy. Fr. . 
As Sordes, Sordidus. 

Pedor, filth for want - of 
dressing, &c. ** Cim puerilis 
tetas nec sibi a sordibus cavere 
sciat; et, ubi scit, sordes tametr 
consectari soleat; inde est quàd 
pedorem a waits esse putem, et 
proprié signare sordes et illuviem 
puerorum." V. ** It is said to 
come from sais, and to suggest 
the dirtiness of children when 
not properly cared for [or looked 
after." Hill. «| Al. for fador, 
(phador,) fr. fedus. . 

egniarius, a kind of gla- 
diator. 'lhe word is much dis- 
puted. If genuine, it seems to 
come from raryna, play. 

Pene, Pene: See Appendix. 

Penüla, Penüla, a thick over- 
all. From gawéay, a Doric 
word. Sappho uses dasvoals. 

Peon, a foot of three short 
and one long, (as Peénia,) the 
long being any one of the sylla- 
bles. ‘Teas. 

Peontus, healing. From 
Peon, the physician. Homer: 
“Ns Garo, xal Ilaifjoy avdyes the 
cartes Tod tx: Hasna or$- 
dara Qápp.axa xacooyv "Hxicat’. 

Paetus, having a slight cast m 
the eye. Fr. xéxairas pp. of 
xaio,to strike. Percussus ocu- 
lis. That is, from a word x«i- 
Tog. 
Paganalia, a festival kept by 
the (pagani) country people. 

. Paganica pila, and Paganica 
simply, a stow ball stuffed «ith 
feathers, invented for the amuse- 
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( paganorum) of the coun- 
lks. 


gani, the peasantry. As 
ging to the ( pagi) villages. 
ng were opposed to the 
ry, whether they dwelt in 
llages or in thecity. “In 
qui vivunt, otiosam secu- 
te vitam ducunt, remoti a 
publicis ac laboribus. Pa- 
ergo est qui non militat, 
si in urbe vivat, axcAgpos.” 
?agani are also pagans or 
»s. Either because the 
tan Religion spread more 
2 cities, and the villagers 
the last to embrace it; 
‘cause the pagans were 
ied to the Christian war- 
* Quód non militareut 
‘apite Jesu Christo." V. 
:: Persius applies to him- 
ie epithet of semipaganus : 
lf rude and illiterate as 
sant. Unless literature is 
dere also as a warfare, and 
Jf unwarlike are half illite- 
Pliny: “ Sunt ut in cas- 
ic etiam in literis nostris 
| cultu pagano" &c. 
gella, a little page. Fr. 
a. 
gina, the page or leaf of a 
Fr. pago, pango. *' Quia 
| fit ex philyris seu tunicis 
1 compactis et compressis." 


go, (whence pango,) I fix, 
r. saya, whence (from 
tixaxtas) are xaxróg and 
». Or, if A in pago is 
from xrjyw, Dor. xayu. 
gur, perhaps the same as 
igrus, a sea fish: Gr. sá- 


pay pos. 


hand.” 


811 
Pagus, a village; canton, 
district. Fr. saya, Doric of 
syy},efountain. As drinkiüg of 
one common fountain. As Vicini 
are the inhabitants of one (vicus) 
village. ¢ Blomfield: ** IIéyog, 
a hill. “From the ancient váy, 
whence pango. For in easly 
times they built their cottages 
on eminences. Whence iu the 
more ancient tongue sayos Was 
the same as Lat. pagus" § 
Others derive pagus from xéyos, 
a hill, for a similar reason. | 
Or was pagus a juuction or 
union .of houses and villages,. 
joined together by a mutual con- 
federacy and compact? Fr. 
pago, whence pango, compages, 
pactum, 

Pala, a shovel or spade. For 
pazilla (See Palus) or pagibula 
fr. pago, pari. Because ( pane 
gitur) it is driven into the 
ground: as BixeÀa is from Os 
and xéAAw, to drive. Though 
it seems somewhat of an ob- 
jection that pango 1s said not of 
merely driving tbings, but of 
driving things so tight as to fix 
them, as a stake or nail. Pala 
is also the bezil of a ring. “ Ín 
annulo pars latior cui gemma 
INFIXA est," F. Here the 
exact meaning of pango is seen. 
Vossius refers paía in this sense 
to vusAlg. 

Pálestra, wrestling and other 
exercises; place or school for 
them. Gesture or carriage of 
the body, which was much at- 
tended to in them. Madalotpa. 


Palam, opeuly. ^ Butler: 
* From xaAépg», the open 


That is, from dat. 


eastle. The Etruscan falantum 
was heaven. adrdrrios, like 


BaXXávrwy. Hence palantium, 
palatium.* Or palatium might 





ise fait en plein 
champs. Ce mot semble méme 
dans sa formation avoir plus de rapport 


à be m Slavonae qo'& la Latine. Il 
semble qu' on dise pelam palami 
les champs, à travers les champs." LE. 


veque, as quoted by Tooke. 

8 s Wachter in Pris 

__* Various derivations are given by the 
old etymologists, from Pallas, Pallantia, 
Pales, Palas, Palatia, &c.; from pàlor 


ip, 


Germ. pfalz, a palace, to the 
Teut. ,2 wooden: tower. 
** It is probable,” be says, ** that 


the first kings of the Franks 
lived m such towers; and that 
afterwards the name remained 
and was applied to palaces.” 


This idea again might bave 


iven the sense of to. 

dotium. Todd: * Pala : 
Germ. and Sax. palast ; Welsh 
palas, plás ; Cornish place, plís. 
Serenius observes: Origmem 
Latimam vix admittunt li 
antique, Camb. Brit. Angl 
Sax. &c. Deductum igitur ms» 
vult Wachter à Teut. et Sueth. 
antiq. fala, turris lignea, quod à 
Su. Goth. fala, fela, tegere." ^ 

Palatum, the palate or roof 





and bale, from the roaming or bleating of 
sheep on it in former days. Tibullus: 
* Sed tunc pascebant herbosa Palatis 


VACCK.” 
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‘mouth. From: gady, an 
nce, might have been an 
‘ord param, dara, phalo, 
‘raise high; whence pha- 
, palatum, raised high. 
om QaAo, shining, might 
been formed palo and 
tum, as said of the bright 
i. Ennius has ** cceli pa- 

Thus palatum would 
the palate, in the same 
bat the Greeks called it 


P 
latus, enclosed (palis) with 


lé,.a wrestling.  IJáAs. 
lea, chaff. Fr. «aaa (i. e. 
) fut. 2. of zaAAw, to shake 
From its being tossed 
+ fan. Virgil: ** Surgen- 
id Zephyrum palee JAC- 
UR inanes." 
lee, the gills of a cock. 
«4X», hke Palea. From 
baking about. 
lear, the skin which hangs 
from the neck of oxen, 
p. As resembling the (pa- 
ills of a cock. 
les, the Goddess of shep- 
and of feeding cattle. Fr. 
0 feed. 
filia, a festival in honor 
t) of Pales. 
limpsestus, a kind of paper 
hich what was written, 
be easily erased, so as to 
itten on anew. IaAip- 


yo 
linodia, a recantation. IIa- 
t. 
lsürus, Christ's thorn. IIa- 
(la, an upper garment 


ng down to the ankles. 
Etym. 
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Fr. w&Ado, to vibrate, toss about. 
Forcellini explains palla ** vestis 
amplaet FLUENS.” Sidonius: 
* Tegit extima limo Circite 
palla pedes, qui cüm sub veste 
moventur, Crispato rigidz crepi- 
tant in syrmate ruge." «f Al. 
from ¢&pos, au outer garment; 
whence pharula, phalla, palla. 
See Ralla. (J Al. from the 
North. Saxon pell is, pallium, 
amictus ; whence our pall, 
* From the ancient Sueth. fala, 
fela, to cover," says Serenius. 
Compare also the remarks on 
Pellis. 

Pallaca, a concubine. 

Palladium, a statue of Mi- 
nerva.  IIaA^&bioy. 

Pallantis, Pallantias, Au- 
rora, . As being the sister of 
Pallas, and the daughter of 
Hyperion, who was often taken 
for the Sun. 

Pallas, Minerva. — HaAAÁ;. 

Palleo, am pale. Fr. zea- 
Ads, the same as weAds and aeXo;. 
Donnegan translates eXalvo, 
* to render WHITISH, PALE 
or livid.” E into A, as in 
mAgnus for mEgous. Wachter 
explains Hebr. baal “ lividus 
fuit." «| Al. from #éAdw, to 
shake or palpitatei. e. with fear. 
Sophocles has sáAAev» fo. 
Palleo would thus mean pro- 
perly, Lam pale with fear. «f 
Al. from «5244, clay; Dor. 
adds. That is, [ am of the 
color of clay. | Al. from 
waA&e, whence -xaAácco, to 
whiten. «| Al. from the North. 
Germ. fat, Belg. cal, Anglo- 
Sax. falu, mean pale.  . 

Pallium, the outer robe of 

2g 
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the Greeks. Of the same origin 
as palla, or from it. 

Palma, the palm of the hand. 
Fr. vzaAáps, xarAuy. Also, the 
palm-tree; and the date, its 
fruit, ** For its branches when 
expanded are like a man's hand 
when expanded." F. ** Because 
its leaves are extended from the 
top like the fingers on the 
hand." Tt. And, because crowns 
of it were given to victors, it was 
used for the mark or token of 
victory, the palm or prize. Also, 
the greater shoot or leader of 
a vine. ** Because grapes go 
forth from it, like the fingers 
from the palm of the hand." V. 
Also, the broad end of an oar. 
So Ormston deduces rapoos, 
the broad part of the oar, from 
tapoos, the palm of the hand: 
‘* Because it spreads from the 
narrow part, as the palm does 
from the wrist." | 

Palmarius, deserving (pal- 
mam) the palm, most excellent. 

Palmata vestis, a robe  in- 
woven with the leaves (palme) 
of the palm tree. 

Palmes, the shoot or young 
brauch of a vine. ‘ Festi says: 
* Palmites appellantur quód in 
modum palmarum humanarum 
virgulas quasi digitos edunt." 
Palmes is not directly from the 
palma of the hand, but from the 
palma of the vine, which re- 
ceived its name from the palma 
of the hand.” V.  * Palmes, 
materia illa, que quotannis ex 
vitis. brachio emergit, et gem- 
mas producit, et indurescit ; 
qua deinde in ramusculos abe- 
unt, et palme cujusdam digitos 
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faciunt," F.*  Palmites are used 
also for the lesser branches 
of other trees. — UC 

Palmo, I make the print or 
mark (palme) of the palm of 
my band. | C5 

Palmo, Y tie (palmas) the | 
branches of a vine to the stake 
which supports them. **Per- 
haps fr. palma, the branch of & 
vine. Or from the Hebrew 
BLM, to bind." V. 

Palmüla, the broad part of 
an oar, Also, adate. See Pal- 
ma. 

Palmus, & palm, hand- 
breadth. Fr. palma: 

Palo, I prop (palis) with 
stakes. 

Palor, I wander about, strag- 
gle. Contr. from pabulor, | 
forage. (J Or from palus. As 
said properly of soldiers strag- 
gling about in the woods to cut 
(palos) stakes for the camp.* . 

Palpébra, the eye-lids. Fr. 
palpo, somewhat as from Dolo 
is Dolabra, from Lateo is Late- 
bre.” ‘ Quia palpant i. e. levi- 
ter et blandé tangunt oculos." 
F. « Or for palpitebre fr. 
palpito. Forcellin: explains 
pulpito “leviter ac frequenter 
moveor.” Compare Cilium. 

Palpito, I beat quick, pant, 
throb. Fr. palpo, (as Musso, 


1 Forcellini explains palma “ majus 
flagellum in vite unde uve nascuntur ;" 
and palmes, ‘‘ sarmentum, flagellum, vie 
tis remus utilis ad fructum." . Palme 
then he explains Flagellum, and palms 
Majus flagellum. Yet in Palma heatates 
that is the same as palmes. 

* See a Northern origin in the Note to 
Palam, : 


\ 
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jito,) taken in the sense of 
to; fr. waadw, 1 quiver, 
te, fut. cava, wbhencesaA Fa, 
, 1. e. palpho, palpo. Com- 
sylVa, arVum. 
ipo, 1 touch softly, feel 
y, stroke; and hence, I ca- 
fondle, wheedle, cajole. Fr. 
béo, Ymaaga, Dor. paraga, 
@ |. e. woaAgQa, transp. 
ba, whence zadgha, (as 
dw, Fallo,) i. e. palpho, for 
ss paípo. «| Al. from 
wy ago, palmá tango; cut 
to xa2Ago. ¥ Al. from 
», I cherish; Hol. $&Xxo, 
p in ZEolic is 4p. ** Quia, 
fovemus, molliter contrec- 
X" V. "I Al. from sara 
of wáXXo, I move with a 
ous motion. See Pal- 


Juda, (whence paludatus, 
'amentum,) a military cloak. 
m Hebrew PLA, velare, 
re.” V. Or from Su. 
. fala, to cover. See Pa- 
a ¥ Al. from xaAa fut. 
AAc, to shake. From its 
jons. "| Al. from palla. 

dumbes, a  wood-pigeon, 
love. Fr. «aX fut. of 
», to shake 1. e. with fear. 
ophocles has «4AAcv Qoo. 
mpav is a dove from Tpéa, 
emble. From «a^a then 
lubes and then palumbes. 
ips through a word sáAvi, 
los 


dus," a stake; a peg. For 
'us, as Vexillum, Velum. 


Anglo-Sax. pal, Franc. phal, Belg. 
Buec. pala. Germ. pfal. (Engl. 
From Lat. palus." W. 


4 
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q Al. for pagulus or pagibulus, 
fr. pago, P engo, I d This 
is much the same. 

Pálus, udis, a marsh, pool. 
From the North, Anglo-Sax, 
pul, Irish poll, Belg. poel, 

elsh and Armor. pwl, poul. 
Germ. pful. | Al. from wards, 
Doric of xnAds, clay, mud. 
From its muddy nature, But A 
in bau should thus be long. 
«| Or from £o, Feros; whence 
falus, (as mAneo from pEviw, 
and mAgnus for mEgnüs,) 
thence (i. e. from phalus) palus. 

Pampino, | lop off the (pam- 
pinos) leaves or tender shoots 
of vines. 

Pampinus: See Appendix. 

Pan, the God of shepherds. 
Ilày. 

. Panádca: See Appendix. 


. Pündcca, Pünáces, Pánaz, 
the herb panacea.  laváxtia, 


wáyaxsc, Tavak, 
- Panaricium, a whitlow. “ A 
barbarous word, corrupted from 
paronychium." F 
Panarium, a 
Fr. panis. : 
. Pancarpus, made up of va- 
rious materials. Properly, made 
up of all fruits, fr. wayxaewos. 
Panchrestum medicamentum, 
a sovereign remedy. From #éy- 
xproroy, all-useful. 
Panchristarius. | What 
meant by it, is not clear. Ar- 
nobius; ** Fullones, lanarios, 
phrygiones, coquos, panchrista- 
rios," "l'urnebus supposes it to 
be pastrycooks: ** Nam veluti 
nayypyores, omnino utilis vel 
accommodus est dulciarius pa- 


nis." This is a sorry account 


 bread-basket. 
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of the word. [t may come 
from v&yypirrog, However, it 


is evidently of Greek extraction. 
. Pancrütium, a contest in 
which boxing and wrestling were 
united. IIayxpériov. 

Panda, some Goddess. Sup- 
posed by Forcelhni to be the 
Goddess of Peace, because in 
the time of peace the Gates of 
the city (pauduntur) are or were 
thrown open. Que paudit ja- 
nuas. 

Pandecta, books treating of 
all kinds of subjects; or com- 
prebending the whole of any 
science.  Iasbéxvou. 

Pandiculor, 1 stretch and 
yawn asone awaking from sleep. 
That is, pando me et mea mem- 
bra. 

Pando, | set or throw open, 
stretch out; [ set forth, pub- 
lish, relate. For phando fr. 
Gavdyy, Payvdov, or Pa&vda, (whence 
dvapavder, avapavda,) fr. w1qay- 
Tas pp. of daira, I disclose, ex- 
pose to view. . Compare ten Do, 
morDeo, &c. ¥ Al. for pado, 
(as N is added in Lingo, &c.) 
fr. weradyy, xradqy; dropping 7, 
as iu Penna from Ifrewó. [e- 
Tábsyy being formed from zeráo, 
I open. 

Pando, as, 1 bend, bow. 
From Sax. bendan, to bend. 
Allied is our Bandy. ¥ Vos- 
sins says: ‘‘ Pandus, bent: 

ja se pandit, extendit." So 

insworth: ** Pandus, qui se 
pandit.” Ou tbe contrary, pan- 
dus is “qui se contrahit," Un- 
less it is a metaphor taken from 
a bow, which, the more it is. 
stretched, the more it is bent. 
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Pandirizo, I play ona 
dura or instrument with : 


strings. Ilavtoupite. e 
Pandus, beut. Fr. pande, 
as. Or vice vers&. . 
Pánegijricus, laudatory. Ha»- 


ixóg. | 
"ba o, for pago, (See Mun- 
go, Lingo.) whence pepigt, and 
( pagtum,) pactum, I drive. m, 


fix in; fix into tbe gronmnd, 
plant. Fr. x&yo, (whence waxr 


Tóm, &c.) same as sipyo, sripysopu 
Pango versus, I write verses. 
Because the stylus fixed lettere 
into the wax. P foedus, 
pacem, | make a treaty. ‘That 
is, | make firm or fast, I com 
firm or ratify, as sirop: 1s used. 
Pani w/a, gossamer op nak 
let, pannic, reeds ; a long round 
substance growing on nut-trees, 
pines, &c. And, from its like- 
ness, a pappy tumor in the 
body. From paaus. . From 
its likeness to ( pagus) the. woof 
about the quill in a shuttle. ^ .? 
Panicum, the herb paumic. 
* A pauus.  Panicum eat: bdo 
NUGIN E obsitum." V. J Others 
less correctly from panicula, 
which itself is from pamus. 
Turton: “A herb whose spike 
consists of innumerable thi 
seeds disposed in many PAN# 
cLEs.” € Al. from panis. 
Miller: **Pannic is sown im 
several parts of Europe in the 
fields as corn for the sustenance 
of the inhabitants. It is fre- 
quently used in particular pl 
of Germany to make BREAD." 
Panis, bread. Fr. zw, to 
feed. Unless xavó; is a Doric 
word. Atbenzus bas se» 
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and seems to say that not 
he Romans used zayà; for 
; but the Greek writers 
is, Archilogus, and Rin- 


imiscz, little Pans. IHavloxoi. 
Annas is explained by For- 
| textum ex quo vestes 
; Mem ipsa vestis.” It is 
ed to xdyvoc, Doric of v5- 
web or tissue. It seems 
ve meant not a garment, 
piece of cloth ; and thence 
ve been specially applied 
piece of cloth put into a 
mt to mend it, a patch, 
. Hence panni were 
es; and pannosus, clothed 
atches, ragged, tattered, 
re, &c. Panni were also 
iut into wounds. { Wachter 
ins Germ. fane, *. pannus 
s vel lineus.” But refers 
pannus. 

inompheus, the source or 
ger of all oracles. T[avop- 


"ua, splayfoot. Qui est 
us pansis, i. e. latis et ex- 


imthéon, d temple. Ilás- 


nther, cris, Panthera, a 
Fr. xavénpos, all-catching. 
nthera, a panther. II&yfye. 
Wfices, um, the paunch, 

For pandices from xayv- 
, the all-receivers; i. e, 
sees, pandices, as TégOvos 
tices terminus. Or sup- 
a word «avroxei;, the all- 
rs. €«[ Al. from pando. 
| its property of dilatation. 
nitces, intestina. — Quia in 
e jaceant erpanse extentie- 


si? 


que.” V. | Vossius states that 
the Belgic and Celtic panse, and 
Ital. pansa, mean the same 
thing. So our paunch. But 
these seem contracted from pan- 
tices. 

Pantómimus,a mimic.  Ilay- 
TOpspos. | 

Panus, the woof about the 
yu in the shuttle. Fr. wévog, 

oric of wyyvos, yarn wound 
on a spindle for a woof. Also, 
a spreading bile or swelling. 
From likeness of form, says 
Nonius. ‘Shaped like a wea- 
ver's roll.” Tt. 

Papa, father, a term of res- 
pect given to the Christian 


Bishops, and thence to the 
Pope. lIléxa;. | 
Pápe, strange! wonderful ! 


Baa! and zazal. 

Pápaver, a poppy. Fr. papa, 
children's food. — ** Pappo vel 
Papo, ad pueros pertinet, cüm 
vel cibum petunt vel papam com- 
edunt." F. See Papula, Pa- 
pilla.  ** Because nurses used 
to mix this plant in childrep's 
food to relieve the colic and 
make them sleep." Tt. Papa, 
Papaver, somewhat as Cado, 
Cadaver. f ** An ob similitu- 
dinem a papa, caput mamtnil- 
le?"  Scheide. See Papilla. 
«| Al. from pappus. **Quasi, 
flos lanuginosus,” W. E 

Pápavérata vestis. “So Gr. 
pfxov, a poppy, is also a byssine 
or linen tissue, Some believe 
it so called, because there was a 
species of poppy from which, 
says Pliny, *candorem lintea 
precipuum trahunt, Others, 
because the soft down of the 
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Parentalia, feasts or sacrifices 
at the funerals (parentum) of 
parents or near relations. 

Parento, I perform the fune- 
ral rites (parentum) of parents 
or near relations. : 

Pareo, I am at hand, am by, 
present myself near, make my 
appearance, appear; and hence, 
I seem, like Videor. Also, I 
am at hand to wait on and at- 
tend to another's orders or 
wishes; I obey, or | humor, 
gratify. Fr. sapew, (whence zág- 
epi) I am near, or I come 
near. Yet thus the A should 
be short. Yet Brachium is 
from Bpayiar. «| Al. from sapos, 
before. J Or from ¢2a, whence 
$&spos, Pages, manifest; hence 
Qapto, | manifest or show my- 
self, i. e. phareo, pareo. 

Paries,a wall. As retyos and 
soryos' are from rsiyo, the same 
as tio and zíxa,*to produce, 
create, make, and so construct, 
form, build; so from pario, to 
produce, and so build, 1s paries, 
as from Specio is Species. €J 
Or from sxzapo fut. 9. of selon, 
(See Pars) to penetrate, and so 
divide, separate. See Morus. 
Haigh refers it to sepas, a 
boundary, which is from zeipa, 
sepa. ¥ Al. from paro, to pre- 
pare, arrange. €[ Al. from zá- 
eos, in front of. As evamia (from 
sv wx}) are translated ** partetes" 
by Clarke in Il. 6. 435. 

Pariétaria, the herb pellitory. 
Fr. paries, parietis. ** Because 
it grows upon old walls aud 


! See Valckenacr in Lennep on Teóxe. 
? As Séxope: is the same as &éxopa:. 
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among rubbish.” Tt. It is call. 
ed Muralis by Pliny. 

Parictine, ruinous ,Tem- 
nants of walls. Fr. paries, pa- 
rietis. 

Parilia, the same as Palilie, 
and for eupbony, as CoeRuleus 
for Coe Luleus. 

Parilis, like. Fr. par, park. 

Pari, | bear or bring forth, 
produce ; Í produce to myself, 
acquire, get. '* From Hebr. 
bara, he created." V. — Allied 
is Germ. beren, and our bear. 
** 'Tatian in our Lord's Genes- 
logy : * Abraham gibar Isakeo ;’ 
that is, Abraham begat Issac. 
The people of Lombardy have 
fara for generation.” W. «4| Or 
fr. apa fut. 2. of $tpo, to bear. 
Whence ¢asérga, a quiver, aad 
icopapite. GY Or rather from 
mapa fut. 2. of selpo, to pierce, 
divide, and so open, lay opes, 
make manifest. See Pareo. 
These last senses agree well 
with Aperio, Operio, Reperi 
q Wachter refers also to Germ. 
bar, conspicuous: ** Quia pa- 
rére est in lucem edere." 

Pario, I make my accounts 
even. Fr. par, paris. 

Paritor, one who is ready 
and in attendance. Fr. pareo, 
paritum. So Apparitor. 

Parma, a small round shield. 
Clemens states it to be a Thre- 
cian invention: Opaxeg «piro 
THY xaAoUp.Évpy wágpwv eogov. It 
was therefore probably a Thre 
cian word. Yet Suidas writes: 
Tlagpas Segucrives — Üupaol mapa 
Kapynvovioss : Hdppas, shields of 
hide among the Carthaginians. 
«| Varro: '* Quód a medio w 
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's partes par." That is, 
dans Is parima, parma, 
emma, Gluma. Homer 
&rTlóa xavrecs iconv. But 
s not distinctive enough, 
íro, I acquire, get, procure, 
furnish, provide, get ready. 
‘ape. ‘What is, | bring any- 
Dear one, so as to be ready 
se. In Od. K, 9, «apà 9t 
byelara pupia xéirai, wapd 
| is “ apposita sunt et 
a.” In ll. I, 90, we have 
Bí ods rides pevoeixea daira, 
in 91 Homer joins xgo- 
va to éroma, «| “ Paro 
pario are both from Hebr. 
^ V. See Pario. «T Or, 
' proper meaning of paro is 
Jjust, settle, dispose, (as in 
st: ‘© Consules provincias 
se paraverant,”) it may be 
brápo, 'wapo, to adjust or to 
to. E being dropt, as in 
us, Rufus, Ruber, Liber, 
q Al. from x¢pos, a means 
roviding anything; whence 
x», to provide, supply. As 
X from 'Oxzà;, "Orde. And 
wbat similarly cAuis from 
1. «| Wachter mentions the 
oric para, to adorn. 
Gro, Onis, a kind of bark. 


ov. 

üróchia, a parish. Thatis, 
»ossession of an ecclesiasti- 
arochus. 

üróchus, a providitor whose 
vess it was to provide what 
afforded by the public to 
gssadors, &c. From xép- 
pf. mid. of sagdéya, to fur- 
, * Hence those are called 
hs m the Church, who 
sirtske the care of souls, and 
Etym. 


9e! 


supply what is necessary to the 

salvation of the faithful.” F. 

5 Párodia, a parody. Tage 
a. | 

Paronychia, whitlows. IIag- 
QVU»Y ia. 

Gropsis, a platter. Ilapatis. 
Parra, — 
Parricida, the murderer of a 

parent, For patricida. Hence, 
the murderer of near relations, 
as the sense of Parents was ex- 
tended. And finally, a mur- 
derer in general. {J It is writ: 
ten also paricida. Festus states 
that paricida is not one who 
kills a parent, but one who kills 
any body; and adduces the 
Law of Numa: ‘Si quis ho- 
minem liberum dolo sciens 
morti duit, paricida esto." 
* Whence it is manifest," says 
Wachter, '*that par signified 
a man, and was derived from 
the Barbarians. It was the 
same as bar, a word of common 
use in the ancient laws of the 
Franks and Dutch, and of Lom- 
bardy. Lex Alasmann.: ¢ Si 
quis morttaudit barum aut fce- 
minam.' Again: ‘Si ancilla fue- 
rit, solvat solidum unum. Si 
barus fuerit, similiter. Si ser- 
vus, medium solidum.’ Here 
barus is a freeman, opposed to 
a slave.” 

Pars, partis, a part, portion, 
division ; a party, faction ; a part 
or character in a play; the part 
which we are to perform in life, 
or in an action, an office, duty. 
Partis is fr. xtwapras pp. of 
aeiow, to make to pass through, 
perforate, and so divide, Ho- 
mer has zewagidéva. from xéwap- 

25 
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pas. Compare Portio. Scheide 
quotes from Hesychius: Ilág- 
vog xAaopa. laeso; would be 
from the second person sxéxap- 
eas, and would produce pars. 
«| Al. from 4ágso;, a piece or 
portion. ¥ “ From Hebr. pa- 
ras, to divide." Tt.' 

Parsimonia, sparingness. Fr. 
parco, parsum. As Queror, 
Querimonia ; Sanctus, Sancti- 
monia. 

Parthénia, sons of unmar- 
ried women. apenas. 

Parthénice, Parthénium, the 
herb pellitory. Hapbevsxy, Hap- 
bevioy. 

Particeps, participis, taking 
a part or share in, partaking in. 
From partem capio. 

Participium, a_ participle. 
Fr. participis. As having cases 
and tenses, and so partaking the 
qualities of nouns and verbs. 


. Participo, 1 share. Fr. par- 
(1ceps, cipis. 
Partim, partly. Fr. pars, 


partis, 
Partio, Partior, I part, share, 
distribute. Fr. pars, partis. 
Partürio, Y desire to bring 


forth. Fr. pario, partum. Like 


Esurio, 

Partus, a birth. Fr. pario, 
paritum, partum. 

Parum, a little. For parvu- 
làm, whence paruldm, param. 
q Al. from zaigoy. 

Parumper, for a little while. 
Fr. parum. Per as in Paulis- 
per, ‘l'antisper, from ep, as in 
6A loy mep. 





' Wachter notices Hebr. patar, parti- 
tus est, peter, pars. 
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Parus, 
Parvus, little, small. -As 
Nervus is from Nevpoy, so par- 
vus is from zaUpo;, small. 
Pasceolus, a leathern bag. 
Fr. $écxa^os. GY Or for pe- 
sceolus fr. xéoxog, a skin, hide. 
Pascha, the passover. Iéc- 


a. 

x Pasco, I feed, give food to, 
nourish ; 1 feed myself, graze. 
Fr. xaw, whence z40xo, as $a, 
Qácxo ; Baw, Bacxo. 

Pascuum, a pasture. Fr. 

$CO. 

Passer : See Appendix. 

Passer marinus, an ostrich. 
So orpoublis péyas, and crpevli; 
simply, is an ostrich. 

Passim, loosely, here and 
there. Fr. pando, pansum, pas- 
sum. ‘ Quasi laté et expan- 
dendo se." F. So we have 
«« passi. capilli." 

Passiva verba, passive verbs. 
Fr. patior, passum. As ex- 
pressing what we suffer or is 
done to us, in opposition to 
what we do. Amo, Amor. 

Passum, sweet wine made 
(ex uvis passis) of grapes dried 
in the sun. 

Passus, having suffered. Fr. 
patior, patsum, passum. . Also, 
being spread out. Fr. pando, 
pansum, passum. Uva passa is 
a dried grape. As having suf- 
fered the heat of the sun, when 
laid out to dry. Or as being 
stretched out in the sun. ** Uva 
ad solem expansa." F. Passica- 
pilli is applied to the hair spread 
out loose, in opposition to its 
being tied and confined. 

Passus, a pace, step; foot- 
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step. Fr. pando, pansum, pas- 
sum. <A throwing wide of the 
feet. 

Pasticus, a grass-lamb. Fr. 
pasco, pastum. 

Pastillus, a roll or ball of 
medicine or perfume.  ** Pasta, 
saorn, [i. e. sprinkled,] a loz- 
enge or small cake sprinkled 
over with some dry powdered 
substance. . Hence pastillus.” 
Tr. ¥ Al. from sacr); formed 
from «c, (whence riya, tas, 
&c.) to press close; allied to 
Bam, whence Baoros, Boros. J 
Al. from pasco, pastum. '* Quia 
pascit, utpote cibus," V. 

Pastinaca, a parsnip. Tur- 
nebus: ‘‘ Quia referat et quasi 
habeat pastinum."* 

Pastinaca, a fish with a poi- 
sonous sting in the tail. Tur- 
nebus; '*Quód telum quasi 
pastinum habeat." 

Pastinum, a two-pronged tool 
to set plants with or to dig up 
and prepare the ground with 
for planting. For pacstinum, 
i. e. paxtinum, from pago, paxi, 
somewhat as from Vexi is Vex- 
illum. . Tinum, as in Cras, 
Crastinum. Columella defines 
it “ferramentum quo semina 
PANGUNTUR." «| Al. from 
saccw, Doric of «470c, I fix. 

. Pastóphóri, priests of Isis 
and Osiris. [acrogepos. 

Pastor, one who feeds ani- 


. V ** Fr. panis, whence paniculus, pani- 
cillus, pastillus," says Dacier. But pa- 
niciilus will not produce pastillus. If 
from panis, it must be for panistillus. 

3 Al. from pasco, pastum, to feed. But 
this is too general a sense, . 
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mals, a shepherd, goatherd. Fr. 
pasco, pastum. 

Pastus, a grazing, &c. Fr. 

co, pascitum, pastum. 

P Pathgium : See Appendix. 

Patagus, some disease. Per- 
haps from «aray?;, a stroke or 
blow, as Apoplexy is fr. sA/yo, 
sA5Lo, to strike. 

. Patéfacio, Llay open. Pa- 
tere facio. 

Patella, a dish, platter. And, 
from a likeness in form, the 
knee-pan. Fr. patina, whence 
patinula, patinella, patella.. Or 
fr. patena, patenula. 

Paténa, a platter. Fr. pateo, 
as Habeo, Habena. ‘Vas la- 
tum et patens." F. 

Pateo, I lie open, am mani- 
fest. Fr. weráo, transp. zaréc, 
] expand. Used in a neuter 
sense. {] Al.from a6, deep. 
T for 6, as in Lateo from Aa- 
Geo. GY “Or from Hebrew 
PTT, to open, or PTA, to be 
large or broad.” V. 

Pater, a father. — arp. 
Patres are fathers or forefathers. 
Also, the senators. Sallust: 
“Vel atate vel cure similitu- 
dine patres appellabantur." 

Pátéra, a broad cup or bowl 
used for drinking from, and 
making libations. Fr. pateo. 
* Poculi genus planum ac 
patens," says Macrobius. Era, 
as in Gr. écxéga. 

Paternus, paternal. Fr. pa- 
ter. 
Pathéticus, pathetic. 
Ontixds. 


Ila- 





* “Pers. püder, Anglo-Sax. fader, 
Franc. fater, Germ. vater.” W. f 
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Pathicus, a pathic. Tabsxés. 

Patibilum, a kind of gibbet 
made of a stake vertical at bot- 
tom, but OPEN at top and 
branching out right and left, 
like the letter Y. Fr. pateo, 
as Lateo, Latibulam. Al. 
from patior. As an instrument 
of suffering. 

Pátientia, patience. Fr. pa- 
tiens, patientis. 

. Püátína,a disb. Fr. será, 
as pay Ava, mach laa. 

Pattor, 1 suffer, endure, put 
up with, Fr. zabio, as paleo 
from xv@io. Perhaps immedi- 
ately from a verb rabilw, wabilo- 
pou, JEol. fut. wabsodpas. 

Patratus pater, a herald cho- 
sen from out the Feciales to 
demand satisfaction from an 
enemy. Supposed to mean a 
father who had a father. Such 
aman, says Hooke, was thought 
by Numa to be more inclined 
to be faithful to his country. 
Some understand pater as re- 
ferring to his being chosen bead 
of the Feciales, and patratus 
to his having a father, or having 
been made a father. J Some 
understand patratus of being 
sanctioned and agreed on to 
carry -the message. But is 
patro in this sense used of per- 
sons? They said, Patro rem: 
could they say, Patro homi- 
nem ? 

Patria, i. e. terra, one's na- 
tive country. Fr. patrius. 

. Patriarcha, the author of a 
race or people or church, a 
patnarch. [arpicpyys. 

Pátricii, descendants of the 
(Patrum) senators. 


uli. 
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Patrimonium, property left 
(a patre) bs a father; hence, 
property arising from any quarter. 
So Matrimonium. Parsi- 
monia, Sanctimonia. 

Patrimus, one whose father 
is alive. So Matrimus. 

Patrius, belonging to (pe- 
trem) a father or (patres) one's 
fathers, paternal, hereditary. 

Patro, I effect, perform. 


Fr. xpattm, transp. sárrpo, wé- 


Fem. 

* Pátro, liberis do operam. A 
pater, patris. Id est, pater fo. 
q Nisi translatum est a generali 
sensu rou palro ad To socrreu» rà 
3s Aggodizys. 

Patrocinor, I protect, defend. 
Fr. pater, patris, like Sermocr 
nore Patem ago. See Pa- 
tronus. Festus: ** Patrocinia 
appellari coepta sunt, chm plebe 
distributa est inter Patres, ut 
eorum opibus tuta esset." « 
Or for patronocinor fr. patro- 
nus. 

Patronus,a protector, patron; 
an advocate in causes. Qui pa- 
trem agit erga alterum. So Ma- 
trona. 

Patruélis, the son or daughter 
( patrut) of an uncle. 

Patruus, an uncle (ex parte 
patris) on the father's side, or 
the brotber ( patris) of a father. 
Others say, because he is in the 
place of a father, when the father 
is dead. Also, a severe repro- 
ver, like a morose uncle. 

Patulcius, Janus. Fr. pateo. 
Because in the time of peace 
the gates of his temple were 
open. Something like Hiulcus 
from Hio. 
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itidus, open, wide, broad, 
Fr. pateo. 
iva, a peaben. Fr. pavo. 
eo, Lea. 
muc, a few. Fr. wévavxa 
a) pf. of xatw, whence a 
gauxos. From wave we 
waüpu, few. YJ Or fr. 
t$, whence paulicus, (as 
? Unicus,) then paucus. | 
from wa)po;, whence pau- 
, paucus. 
iveo, | fear, dread. Fr. 
or gaBio™ fut. 9. of $c, 
ce deBouai, I fear. From 
| is gay, Qao;, a dove, as 
vv from Tpéc. (| Al. from 
» a8 Jaceo from Jacio. 
‘18, pavior cor metu. Or 
vor, and this from pavio 
to. Qui pavit cor.* 
tvicula, an instrument with 
h the floors of houses or 
| were beaten to make them 
and hard. Fr. pavio, 
avidus, fearful. Fr. paveo. 
)plendidus. 
Zosmentum, a pavement, 
Fr. pavio, I ram down, 
's '* De testá aridá pavi- 
um struito. Ubi structum 
pavito fricatoque," &c, 
avio, I beat, strike. Fr. 
, patio, pa Vio, as "Oig, ois, 


aulatim, by little and little, 
pauculatim. 
aulisper, for a little while. 
saulo or paulum. As Pa- 
, Parumper. 


thers refer to poBéw, which is more 
B. 
ul. from a word wade same as wales. 
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Pauld, a little, somewhat. 
For pauculd or paurilld, If 
paullo, from pauculo, pauclo, 
paullo ; or pauxillo, paulo. 

Paulülatim, by little and 
little. Fr. paulà m, paululàm. 

Paulus, little. For pauculus, 
or paurillus. 

avo, Omis, a peacock, For 

pao, paonis, as oVis for ois. 
Pao, paonis, for tao, taonis, fr. 
TaoVy, Taavos, So we have both 
Téropes and [éropes, four. Com- 
pare also Spatium, Spolium. 
«| ** Ericus derives it from óváov, 
an attendant. As being the at- 
tendant of Juno, avis Junonia. 
Anglo-Sax. pawa.” W. 

Pavor, fear. See Paveo. 

Pauper, poor. Fr. paveo, as 
stoic from wrácco, wintorya, 
which is explained by Valcke- 
naér “ METU contractus cado." 
Hence paviber, (as from Facio 
1s Faciber, Faber: from Salus 
is Saluber), whence pauber, (as 
aV Iceps, aUceps), for softness 


pauper. 
Paupertas, poverty. Fr. pau- 


per. 

Pausa, a pause, stop.  IIa9- 
Cis. 

Pausarius, an officer in a ship 
who directed the rowers when - 
to stop. Pr. pausa. 


. Pausea, Pausia: See Ap- 
pendix. 
Pauso, I pause. Fr. pausa, 


Or zac, vaóco. 

Pausus, a God of peace. Qui 
vult bellum pausare. 

Paurillus, very little indeed. 
Fr. paucus, whence paucissi- 
mus, paucsimus, pauximus, (as 
Magnissimus, Maximus); hence 
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wood. Also, the l with 
"ORE Mix dy plas be quil. 
,peace. Fr. pago, 3 t. ™ Instrumentum ad 
peri Pies rom joining eee. fades pectendas " 


ther parties, or from makmg a 
treaty or compact. See Pa- 

ciecor and Pactum. Marcell. 
Comes Indict. : ** Par cum Par- 
this depacta est.” 4 Al. from 
paco, whence Iscor. 

Pax! hush, peace! Haz. «4 
Al. from paz, peace. Sit par. 

Paxillus, a small stake. Fr. 
pago, pari, whence parulus, 
paiillus. From being dnven into 
the ground. So Vexi, Vexil- 
lum. 

Pecco, I do wrong or amiss, 
' err, sin. Tooke: ** From Anglo- 
Sax. pécan.” Quayle: ** From 
Celt. peakym or peccym.”* €j Or 
from pecus, whence pecuco, (like, 
Fodio, Fodico), pecco. Or fr. 
pecus, pecudis, whence pecu- 
dico, pecco. By a metaphor 
from sheep, or other cattle. 
Isaiah : ** All we like sheep 
have gone astray.” 

Pecten, a comb. Fr. pecto. 
Hence, from likeness in form, 
the slay of a weaver’s room; a 
rake; a harrow. So it is ap- 
plied to things which are inter- 
woven together, like the teeth of 
a comb in the hair. As the 
mazes of a dance, and the veins 


! Al. from cus, pauculus, paucillus. 
But why X for C? P m 

* « This verb peakym or peccym may 
be deemed of recent introduction from 
the Latio. But it appears in every dia- 
lect of the Celtic ; and it is improbable that 
the same corruptions should take place in 
all." Quayle in the Classical Journal, 
Vol. $, p. 122. 


says Forcellini. ‘Bightly, if pec- 
to cam be employed in the sense 
given to it by Plautus : ** Leno 
Pecten was 


fish, from their indentations re- 
sembling the teeth of a comb. 
It is also used for Lat. pubes, 
like the Greek xre}s, xrev6s. 

Pectino, l comb. Fr. pecten, 
pectinis. 

Pecto, I comb, dress the 
hair; I card, hoe. Also, I 
thump, give oneadressing. Fr. 
z'xTÉc, xexto, I card or comb. 

Pectórale, a breast-plate. Fr. 
pectus, oris. 

Pectus, the breast. Fr. IX 
ros, compact, firm. SO cTÉpwy 
is crépiyoy, firm. And ores is 
fr. écrfów a. 1l..p. of cram, I 
make to stand firm, [ make 
firm. 

Pécu, the same as pecus. 

Péculiaris, pertaining to the 
(peculium) private property of a 
son or slave; private, personal, 
peculiar, especial. 

Péculiatus, cujus aideia (quie 
sunt peculium cujusque et pri- 
vata possessio) bene sunt in . 
structa, 

Péculium, the stock which a 
son with the consent of his fa- 
ther, or a slave with that of bis 
master, had of his own; private 
property, money put by in any 
way. For this stock consisted 
in(pecu) cattle. Varro: ** Non 
solüm adimis domino pecus, sed 
etiam servis peculium, quibus 
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ni dant ut pascant." Hence, 
Forcellini, we perceive that 
eculium of servants was first 
»roperly a quantity of cAT- 
given them by their mas- 


‘culor, l rob or embezzle 
ublic goods or money. For 
ulor, as Populor for De- 
lor, Molior for Demolior. 
is, de pecu publico aliquid 
pio. Among the ancients 
was the chief property. 
cunia, money. Fr. pecu. 
he first coin at Rome was 
ed with the figure of cattle. 
l. as being given in ex- 
re for cattle which was the 
ipal commodity. In the 
Glaucus exchanges his 
n armour, worth one hun- 
head of oxen, with Dio- 
for his brazen armour, 
| only nine, éxarópfoix éy- 
wy. *| Al. as being first 
of the hide of cattle. Se- 
* Qui aureos debet, et 
CORIUM forma  publicá 
UsSU M, quale apud Lace- 
mios fuit, quod usum nu- 
e pecunie prestat,” 
cus, pécóris, cattle. Sup- 
to have been properly 
fsheep. Ovid: ** Lani- 
IMque pecus ruricoleque 
SU Fr. wéxos,a fleece. As 
ig it. € Or fr. wéxw, to 
@ Becman: ** From 
; bakar, pecus, armentum, 
Pecoris gives reason to 
se that pecor once existed. 


e Northern feho and fio* 





! Wachter in Vieh. 
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is cattle. C might be inserted, 
as in Sates, SpeCus. YF Or 
pecus is connected with saa, to 
feed; and sav, a herd. 

Pécus, pécüdis, a beast, ani- 
mal. Properly, a sheep. 'Then, 
any cattle. See above. 

Pédamentum, a stake fixed to 
support vines. Fr. pedo. As 
Fundo, Fundamentum, 

Pédanei Judices, judges who 
took cognizance of minor of- 
fences. As sitting (ad pedes) 
at the feet of the Pretor in 
the subsellia. J Al. as not 
riding in their carriages like the 
chief magistrates, but going on 
FOOT. | 

Pedars. Adam: ** Those 
senators who only voted, but 
did not speak; or who had the 
right of voting only, not of 
speaking, were called pedarii, 
because they signified their opi- 
union (pedibus) by their feet and 
not by their tongues. Or, ac- 
cording to others, because, not 
having borne a curule magis- 
tracy, they went to the Senate 
on foot.” | 

Pédatura, a measuring ( pe- 
dibus) by feet, and the space 
measured. | | 

Peédatu tertio, at the third 
onset. That is, accessu pedis. 

D'édes, a foot-soldier. Fr. pes, 


pedis. 


Pédétentim, step by step, 
gradually. From pede tento, 
to try with the foot. As said 
of persons feeling their way 
with their foot before they ven- 
ture on. Cato: “ Eam viam 
pedetentim tentabam." Cicero : 
* 'T'imidé et pedetentim." 
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Pédica, a fetter, Fr, pes, pe- 
dis. As Manus, Manica. 

Pédicülus, a little foot. Fr. 
pes, pedis, Also, the footstalk 
or pedicle of a flower or leaf. 
Also, a louse,. '* So named 
rom its many small feet." Tt. 
Somewhat as a shrimp is called 
ju Greek xagi; from its large 
(xápa) head. Pes, pedis is used 
in the same sense. 

Pédiséquus, a footman, lac- 
quey. Qui pedem sequitur. 

Péditatus, iwfantry. Fr. pe- 
des, peditis. 

Pédo, as, I prop up vines 
with stakes. ** Pede statumi- 
no.” V. «| Or from «áo, we- 
02, I bind, hold. (J Al. from 
éuwedow, lerebo, I make firm. 

Pedo, 1s, I break wind. Fr. 
Plé», transp. Bada.  €[ Or fr. 
mípbo, «£00. 

Pédo, onis, splay-footed. Fr. 
pes, pedis, Like Capito, Na- 


80. 

Pédum, a shepherd's crook. 
** As supporting (pedes) the feet 
of the shepherd.” V. Or from 
its performing the office ( pedis) 
of a foot. ¥ ‘ A crooked stick, 
by which (pedes) the feet of 


sheep are restrained," says 
Taubman. 

Pégasus, Pegasus.  Il$ya- 
gos. 


Pegma, a wooden frame or 
machine for books, &c. Spe- 
cially a wooden machine con- 
sisting of stories, which were 
raised and depressed in appear- 
ance spontaneously. Iijypa. 

Pejéro, 1 forswear, perjure 
myself. For perjero, and this 
for perjuro, like Dejero. Per 
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seems to signify through, so as 
to pass through a baundary and 
step beyond it. And peero, l 
act so as to go beyond my osth. 
So Perfidus is one who goes 
beyond his good faith. Or per 
is lightly, loosely, heedlessly, as 
in Perfunctorié. 

Pejor, worse, Fr. pessüm, 
whence pessimus, and compara- 
tive — pessior, pezior, pejor, 
somewhat as from Magior is 
Major. { Al. from séta, the 
extremity of anything. "That is, 
lower, inferior, 

. Pélágius, belonging to the 
sea. eAayios. 

Pélagus, the sea. — IJéAayos. 

Pelámis, Pélamys, a young 
tuony. IIyAapgl;, IInAapos. 

Pélécanus, Pélicanus, a pe- 
lican. IeAexdyos. 

Pellacia, enticement. Fr. 
pellaz, acis. 

Pellax, enticing, deceiving, 
For pellicax fr, pellicio. «| Or fr. 
pello. Livy: “ Ipsum in Hie- 
paniá juvenem nullius forma pe- 
pulerat captive.” 

. Pellectus, allured. Fr. pells- 
cio, or rather pe/lecio. 

Pellex, pellicis, a concubine. 
Fr. pellicio, to entice. {J Al. 
from sadAaxic. 

Pellicatus, a concubinage, 
Fr. pellex, pellicis. 
ellicio, I draw, allure, ea 
tice. For perlacio. | 

Pellicülo, Y cover the mouth 
of a vessel (pelliculà) with a 
skin. 

Pellio, a tanner. Qui pelles 
conficit. | 

Pellis, a skin or hide; gar- 
ment made of hide ; a tent made 
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ne. ** Fell, (Germ.) the 
| covering of an animal. 
eltic word. Welsh pil, 

fill, Anglo-Sax. Phin 
ellis. From Goth. filhan, 
le or cover in any man- 
So Iceland. fela is to 
The Celtic pr? signifies 
nly the stripped skin or 
of a beast, but the bark 
covers trees as hides cover 
mes and flesh of animals. 
s sense the Welsh still use 
ind the Greeks so used 
;," W. From Pollux 
egan cites wéAAa, u skin, 


r. 
Mo, I drive, drive away. 
I drive at, strike, as in 
ice: '*'lune has pepu- 
ores?" And so, [ strike 
ind, affect, touch it. Per- 
he sense of striking is the 
ry one ; and so pello may 
m Beddow, I strike; a verb 
Is seen to have existed 
ve, which cannot be formed 
B4^Xo, but from 8éAAc, 
So eA3, BoXls, Borew, 
re from BeBora pf. mid. of 
», not of Báx^e. YF Or 
smíAAo, which seems to 
existed formerly. From 
f. pass. wéreAras seems to 
remeAtys, a catapult; which 
iegan erroneously traces to 
s, as BéAos to Bardrw. So 
elAro, weam or xo, 
| to have been formed 
fut. sAyow, whence vAc- 
[ strike. «| Some trace 
to v&AAw, | shake, and 
» like Percutio, 1 strike. 
er, to wéAA@; from whose 
188. wexeAras seems to: be 
Etym. 
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aiacy, a small shield. Homer 
has caxtrwados, a shaker or 
brandisher of a shield. And 
c&xog itself is from cam, cécaxa, 
to shake. @ Ak from àséjXo, 
I exclude, shut out. A dropt, ss 
in Rurs from “Apovpa.. — - 
Pellónia, a Goddess powerful 
in repelling an enemy. Fr. pello. 
Pellüceo, Y shine through. 
For perluceo. 
Pélóris, a shell-fish. TeAcpls. 
Pelta, a small buckler. [éAry. 
Pelvis, a vessel for washing 
things. Fr. xédaus, a bowl; 
whence wfAVus, (as in Sylva, 
Arvum,) pelvis. | *€[ Or for 
peluis, (as solUo, solVo,) pel- 
luis fr. pelluo i. e. perluo 
(like Pellaceo), to bathe tho- 
roughly. Al. from pede- 
luis, a8 properly washing the 
feet ; whence pedelvis, pelvis. 
Pénarius, a pantry, larder. 
Ad. penwm pertinens. 
Pénates, household Gods. 


\ 


As presiding over the (penus) 


provisions and stores of a house. 
As Magees, Magnates. €T Or 
fr. penes, within. As inhabiting 
and being worshipped in the 
inner part of the heuse, See 
Penes. 

Pendeo: See Appendix. 

Pendo, 1 weigh. That ie, | 
suspend in a balance. From 
pendeo. Pendere facio. As 
from Fugio is Fugo, fugere 
facio. Hence, I weigh in my 
mind, I estimate, esteem, value. 
Also, I pay: because morey 
was anciently weighed, not 
counted out. So pendo poenas 
is to pay a penalty, to be pun- 
ished or fined. 

2T 
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Pénes, in the power of, in 
the hands or possession of. 
From Hebr. penim, within, says 
Becman, and adds: ** Quod 
penes te est, non est extra, aut 
externum ; intus, ut quasi 
possideas, aut firmé teneas." 

erence: ‘“Isthec jam penes 
vos psaltria est? Ellam 1N Ts." 
From peres is penitus, inward; 
and penetro.". | See Penus. 

Pénétrale, the interior of a 
place. Fr. penetralis. 

Pénétralis, interior. 
penetro, 1. e, penitus intro. 

Pénetro, 1 go within or into, 
pierce or penetrate. For peni- 
tro from penitus. Eo penitus. 
«| Al. from penes, within. 

Penicillum, a painter's brush ; 
a plasterer's brush. A rubber, 
wiper. Also, a roll of tent put 
into wounds. From Peniculus. 

Penicülus, a litle tail, Fr. 
penis. It was said of the hairy 
or shaggy tail of certain animals, 
as of oxen, horses, and foxes; 
and was used for brushing or 
rubbing off dirt, and applied to 
other things besides tails. A 
brush, rubber, wiper made of 


From 


sponge, &c., a dish-clout. A 
painter's brush or pencil. 
Penis, virile membrum. A 


ios," unde peis, penis, ut wAéos, 
leüs, pleNus ; Asios, leis, leNis. 
icitur et de caudá animalium. 
Quia zque pendet ac penis. 
Sed alii priorem sensum a pos- 
teriori ducunt, Et referunt pe- 


mis pro caudá ad pendeo, quia' 


dependet. Pro pendis ergo. 





! Al. from sréAas. 
* Al. à Bole, puts. 


"i, 
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Sed quó D evasit? Wachter 
memorat Belg. pees, nervus. 

Pénitus, inward. Fr. 
which see. So Funditus, Ce- 
litus. 

Pénitus, inwardly, to the m- 
terior or inmost parts, to the 
very bottom, entirely, wholly. 
Fr. penes. 

Penna, a feather, wing. As 
arrow, to which feathers are 
at one end. Fr. srerr$, 
of sre, erem), winged. Hence 
ptenna, for softness penna. 

Pensé, same as [mpensé. 

Pensilis, hanging. Fr. pendo, 
pensum. 

Pensio, a payment; a stated 
payment, rate, pension. Fr. 
pendo, pensum. 

Pensito, same as penso. As 
Musso, Mussito. 

Penso, 1 weigh. Fr. pendo, 
pensum. Also, | weigh ome 
thing against another, I counter- 
balance, requite, recompense, 
make good. Also, I pay. Also, 
l abridge. See Compendium. 

Pensum, a small portion of 
wool or flax (pensum) weighed 
out to female slaves to be dressed 
or spun. Hence any piece of 
work, task, office. 

Pensus, weighed, valued, es- 
teemed, Fr. pendo, pendsum, 
pensum. E 

Pentameter, having five mea- 
sures or feet. IIerrápergo;. 

Pentateuchus, | Pentecoste: 
Greek words. 

Pentéris, a ship of five banks 


of oars. Ilevrapys. | 

Penuria, P«enüria, want, 
need. Fr. xsiva, famine. {J Al. 
from xéw;, poor. But E is 
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short. Ilívy; and «eia are words 
of near alliance.’ 

Pénus, Pénum, Pénu, provi- 
sions, stores, victuals. Pickled 
provisions, And some of the 
ancients thought that even frank- 
incense and tapers, wood and 
coals, were a part of the penus 
of a family. Butler says: ** Pe- 
nes is from fenus, the store- 
house; and signifies the abso- 
lute possession and power ofa 
thiug, as if it were laid up at 
our disposal." Rather, penus 
is from penes; and means those 
provisions which are in our pos- 
session and at our disposal, que 

es nos sunt, Or, if penes 
(See Penes and Penitus) means 
* within," penus may mean the 
provisions which are laid up 
within, in intimis locis dom(s 
seposita. €«[ Al. for phenus fr. 
ddevos, 'dévos, income, produce, 

Peplus, a woollen embroidered 
robe, which on solemn occasions 
was put on the statues of Mi- 
nerva. Any maguificent robe. 
Tléx ios. 

,Pépo, a pompion or pumkin, 

ex Oy, 

Per, through. — Fr. mepéw, 
aspm, to pass through; whence 
zepa is quite through, and over 
or beyond. € Al. for par from 
Sapa, as wapa mavra Tov ypdvoy, In 
the course of, during, through.” 

Per ——, very. As in Per- 
absurdus. From sep}, as in 


! Al. from owayla, want, lack ; transp. 


owalva, whence pena, a8 ZéáAAc, t allo. 
* Al. from sep], which bas nuthiug to 


do with per. Jamieson refers to Iceland. 
fyrer, anciently fyre ; and Su. Goth. foer. 
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megixadags. Or from mp. *€ ]Tep, 
much, very. Formed from «pl, 
same sense as zepicods.” Dn. 
q Al. from per, through, whence 
throughly or thoroughly. 

Pera, a wallet. IIpa. 

Pérago, I drive through. 
Ovid: ** Peragit freta ccerula 
remo." I pass through in rela- 
tion, I relate, I pass time. 
Peragere causas, is to plead; 
properly, I go through them. 
Also, I go through, accomplish, 
complete. Also, I settle, dis- 
patch, kill. ** Peragere reum, 
deferre inter reos, accusare, et 
omnia peragere que ad eum 
damnandum pertinent." F. Per- 
ago may mean here, vehemen- 
ter ago seu agito. Or ago, 
agito, per judicium. 

Péragro, I wander over, tra- 
verse. Per agros circumeo, 

Pératim ductare. ** Argen- 
tum quod in perd est, alicui 
cauté et fraudulenter surripe- 
re." F. | 
Perbito, I go through. See 
Beto. Also, I perish, like Pereo. 

Perca, a perch, Tépxy. 

Percello, 1 forcibly drive on, 
thrust, or strike. I[ strike or 
beat down, overthrow. I strike 
with astonishment, amaze. 
drive a person to do a thing, 
impel, excite. See Cello. 

Percipio, I perceive, under- 
stand, feel. "That is, (capio) I 
take with my mind or senses. 

Percontor, 1 enquire, investi- 
gate. See Contor. 

Perculsus, participle of per- 
cello, percuti. 

Percussus, struck. For per- 
quassus, perquussus. 
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Percistio, | beat, strike. 
‘rom perquatio. The sense of 
eating is frequently perceived 
ia that of shaking. As in ** So- 
nitu quatit. ungula campum." 
Forcellini explains quatio, *' a- 

gito, pulso." 

Perdagatus, searched  tho- 
roughly. Falsely formed, as it 
seems, on the model of Indaga- 
tus. 

Perdix, a partridge. — IIepbi£. 

Perdo, I ruin, destroy. I 
lose, i. e. tbrow away in vain 
and so destroy: **jacturam fa- 
cio.” Fr, xépbw, whence perdo, 
es we say murDTHer and mur- 
Der. . «| Or from per and do. 
This seems established by per- 
duis, perduint from duo the 
same as do, Jones: ‘I put 
through, i. e. put a nail through: 
this being the ancient form of 
cancelling a deed. Hence, in 
general, to destroy.” Or in 
reference to waxen tablets: I 
put my stylus through a word, 
erase. { Al. from per negative, 
asin Pereo. So that perdo is the 
opposite of do, I place. "That 
is, [ remove out of its place, 
take away. 

Perduellis, a determined ene- 
my. Fr. duellum, i. e. bellum. 
Perduellio, the crime of one 
who commits anything hostile 
against the king or the state,’ 

Perduim, for perdam. From 


duo, tw, 93. Perhaps rather, 


1 ** Sed illo evo videtur quodvis faci- 
nus, capitali pend dignum, perduellionis 
lege comprehensum fuisse. Alioquin 
Horatius eA lege reus agi non potuiseet."' 
Crevier ad Liv. I, 26. 


for perduerim. From dee, 
dui. 

Pérégre, abroad, from abroad. 
Pérégri, abroad. "lhat is, per 
agros, over the fields. [n oppo- 
sition to being in the house. 
Plautus: ** Peregrique, et po- 
mi.” See Peragro. 

Pérégrinor, i go or live 
abroad. Fr. peregrinus. 

Pérégrinus, coming from 
abroad, foreigner, stranger. Fr. 
peregre. Hence, raw, unez. 
perienced. Properly, in the 
customs and manuers of the city 
the stranger comes to. 

Péremne, a kind of augury, 
which took place when the ma- 
gistrates passed (per amnem) 
through a river or fountain after 
consulting the augurs. 

Péreudie, the day after te 
morrow. For peremdie. ‘‘ Qua- 
si peremia die," says Charisius. 
That is, the day after a whole 
day has passed. 

Pérenna. ** Dea cui sacri- 
ficia fiebant ut annare et peren- 
nare prosperé liceret," says 
Macrobius. Or a Goddess to 
whom the Romans prayed tbat 
(perennaret) she would make 
their prosperity lasting. 

Pérennis, unfading. For per- 
annis. Durans per annos. 

Péreo, | perish, die. That 
is, in totum eo, I go totally 
away, disappear. Or, eo in 
pessimam rem. (| Al. from 
Gbegew, Pbelpw, I destroy: taken 
in a neuter sense. 

Perfectus, completely and 
exquisitely done, or who does 
so. Perfect. Fr. perficio, I 
do thoroughly. 
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rf idus, faithless, perfidious. 
Jejuro. 
rfrico frontem, I cast off 
e. '* We say in Yorkshire, 
ib one's face over with a 
candlestick.” So Bailey, 
ible Editor of Forcellini, 
gives this explanation : 
m,cüm in pudore sanguis 
diffundatur, qui erubescere 
t, hi solent faciem manu 
tcare ad ruborem illum de- 
adum, et sanguinem ad in- 
a repellendum.” 
rfrictio, a violent shivering. 
erfrigeo, perfrigtum, per- 
m. 
Tfunctorió, carelessly, 
ly. Fr. fuugor, functum. 
seems to mean here the 
as meo] in mepubey and 
av, to overlook, «| “ Cüm 
non serio accuratur, sed ut 
o perfuncti videamur, et 
tum satis sit aut ad repre- 
onem vitandam aut ad ve- 
emereudam." F. 
erf üsorius, superficial 
0,fusum. ‘That is, lightly 
kled. See Perfunctorié. 
, dark, obscure. For per- 
0 is to sprinkle over and sv 
ver or daub. 
ergümena charta, parch- 
Adam: ‘ ‘The exporta- 
of paper being prohibited 
ne of the Ptolemies out of 
against Eumenes, king of 
ramus, who endeavoured to 
him in the magnificence of 
brary, the use of parchment 
ie art of preparing skins for 
ing was discovered at Perga- 
, hence called pergamena." 
iuidas we have wepyapyyai, 


Fr. 
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Pergo, I go right on, advance, 
go on. For perrego, whence 
perregst, perrezxi. ‘lhat is, per- 
rigo me. Forcellim explains 
rego, ** to keep straight or from 
going wrong." 

Pergracor, 1 carouse like 
(Graci) the Greeks. See Gre- 
cor. 

Pergüla, a balcony, gallery. 
* Quia extra parietem pergit 
seu porrigitur." F. So ‘Tego, 
Tegula. Or for porgula (as 
dEntes for dOntes, Ervum for 
Orvum,) for porrigula, It is 
explained also ‘‘ coenaculum,” 
a garret or attic, with steps 
leading down to the street, Fes- 
tus: '* Caenacula, ad que scalip 
ascenditur.” Did these garrets 
project like balconies? lo vine- 
yards it is an arbour formed by 
a vine. ‘‘Ramoram PORREC- 
TA dispositio in modum pergu- 
le.” F. Itisalso abut. Au- 
sonius: “ Vilis arundineis cohi- 
bet quem pergula tectis.” The 
Delphin Editor says: ‘ Hic est 
tuguriolum arundinibus tectum, 
a similitudine pergule seu vitis 
jugatee, Gall. treille." 

Pergilana, au arbour-vine. 
** Vitis quam nuper sibi cognitam 
esse ait Columella, Ita fortasse 
dicta quód in modum pergule 
ejus palmites disponebantur.” 


Pérhibeo, I hold forth. Fr. 
habeo. 

Périclitor, l hazard, try. Fr. 
periclum. 

Péricülum, Périclum, a trial, 
risk, hazard, danger. Fr. pe- 
rior, whence erperior. So ‘Ler- 
reo, Terriculum. 
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Pérímo, I take thoroughly 
away; I take out of the way, 
kill. Fr. emo, 1 take. 

Périnde, ina like or equal 
degree. When Pliny - says, 
** Utilissimum munus, sed non 
perinde populare," inde is, on 
that account, in consequence, 
in the manner you would ex- 
pect from it, ** pro eo quod ex 
eá re suspiceris.” And per in- 
creases the force of the dissimi- 
darity: Very useful, but not at 
all so popular in consequence 
as you would expect. Terence : 
* Hugc perinde sunt ut illius 
animus qui ea possidet." Hill 
well observes: ** Inde has an 
immediate reference to the sup- 
posed origin of the latter from 
the former quality. And per to 
the thorough resemblance be- 
tween them." Inde seems fuller 
expressed in proinde. 

,Périücha, a summary. Ilepio- 


x. 
Périódus, a period.  ITepío!os. 
Périor: See Experior. 
Péripátetici, the Peripatetics. 


IHepiaTyTixol. 

Péripétasmáta, hangings or 
arras,  Ilepimeráo paa. 

Périphrásis, circumlocution. 
Tepl¢pacis. 

Periscélis, idis, a garter. ITe- 
gio xeAs. 

Péristroma, armas. — IIegl- 
CTQoa. 


Péristylium, Péristylum, a 
cloister. [egiordAuoy. 

Péritus, experienced, expert. 
Fr. perior. See Experior. 
Perjurus, forsworn. 

Pejero. 
Permitto, I grant, allow, in- 


See 


PER—— —PER 


trust, yield. In composition 
mitto has often the sense of 
giving. Indeed we may fre- . 
quently perceive this meaning 
in the simple. ** Mittere cor- 
pus sepulchro" is to give, con- 
sign, commit to the tomb. So 
Virgil uses the compound: 
* Rogum permittere flamme.” 
So from é, I send, is io, I 
permit. 

Perna, the ham, shoulder, or 
leg of a pig. À gammon of 
bacon. Tépva. It means also 
the heel, and is then from wrépva. 
T dropped, as in Peona for 
Ptenna. 

Pernicies, destruction. From 
per and neco or necis. 

Perniciosus, destructive. Fr. 
pernicies. 

Pernio, a chilblain on the 
heel. Fr. perna, a heel. 

Perniz, pernicts, speedy, fleet. 
Fr. pernixus, fr. pernitor, I tend 
forwards vigorously. ‘* Qui 
multo nisu se movet." F. 

Pero: See Appendix. 

Peroriga, Proriga, ——— 

Péroro, | speak, barangue. 
See Oro. Here per is very. 
Also, | wind up a speech, con- 
clude. Properly, I sum up the 
heads of my preceding discourse; 
I harangue and go (per) over 
the most important particulars. 

Pérosus, hating greatly. Fr. 
odi, osum. Osus is here de- 
ponent. 

Perpendicülum, a plumb.line 
orlevel. Fr. perpendo. ‘Quo 
rectitudo aut obliquitas operis 
perpenditur et — examinatur, 
plumbo a filo pendente." F. 

Perpéram, rasbly, inconside- 





PER——- PER 


unsteadily ; and so amiss, 
ly. Gloss. Philoxen. : 
DErUus, wépmtpog, wporeríg. 
ram, ivapagrog, mwpoxers. 
ram ago,  xepwepevowcs, 
Mop." Suidas: *'Ilsg- 
Ses’ mooxereiv." Schleusner 
this sense agrees better 
thers with 1 Cor. 13, 4: 
wr) oU mepwegeveras, “ non 
dtanter agere solet, ne 
ceat." We may translate 
ana effutit, loquitur te- 
speaks unadvisedly and 
t thought. Polybius: 
Og xal AaAog xal Tépmepog. 
sner says that xepxegevo- 
id wégmepos were formed 
1e Latin. Perperus was 
y Accius. And, though I 
5t found so early a use of 
rd in a Greek writer, yet 
probable that such a word 
erus could have been in- 
3d into the Greek from 
itin, Technical words, 
| CHEXOVARTW, X77 06, ToU- 
ire of a very different cha- 
Salmasius thinks the word 
culiar to the Ciliciaus. 
2€8, perpetis, uninterrupt- 
otinual. Hence Nocte 
is, the whole night with- 
y interruption. Taken 
he flight of birds who 
) make for places and 
Xt till (pertingunt) they 
hem. Cicero: “ Grues 
lidiora petentes" &c. Or 
ien pursuing any object 
wsuing it without inter- 
till they obtain it. Com- 
repes. €[ Al. from wéro 
pou, to fly. ¥ Al. from 
dis. As said of those 
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who linger not while on foot. 


So perpelis would be put for 


perpedis. 
erpétim, continually. Fr. 
perpes, perpetis. 


Perpétro, I achieve. Fr. patro. 

Perpétuus, continual. Fr. 
perpes, perpetis. As Perspi- 
cuus. 

Perplexus, ambiguous. That 
1s, twisted, involved, intricate. 

Perquam, very. Cicero: 
* Perquam breviter perstrinxi," 
That is, tam perbreviter quam 
maximé, 

Perséphiné, Proserpine. IIsg- 
Tepovy. 

Persévero, I persevere, 
** Cum constantid animi et quá- 
dam quasi severitate persto." F. 

Persica, a peach-tree.  IIsg- 
ciX9 peyAge, 

Persolata, Persollata: See 
Appendix. 

Persona, a mask used by 
players, representing the human 
face. Hence an image or figure 
in chalk, &c. And, as players 
used these persona to represent 
particular characters, hence per- 
sona is applied to playing a 
part or supporting a character, 
and means a character, part, 
office so supported, And, be- 
cause the persona represented 
the face and character of some 
particular individual, hence it 
meant also a person, individual. 
Fr.  persóno. Because the 
voice of the actor passed 
through the aperture in the 
mask which corresponded with 
the mouth, so that the actor 
spoke through it. We should 
have expected persona. ‘‘ lm- 
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merho,” axw Derpee cc the whim. des Wachter refers to 
otees baud, ^ viris cocus daxpa- Cer. pedd. Also, a foot m 
Cusme puicm mulaism quatre west, becamse a Verse gees oa 
tem. NasQgeris Otras, uns 59 mese [jet Also, the mes 
Cat, We vtrbper quavutaiem supe ofa feet. Also, lke Gr. 
eberumr Lana” ( Al for ww, entec, the balecr ma chp. 
perma fs. weCzevemz, 1 gird Adeo adens. See Pedieuhw. 
sound: of a word rele, Pessaem, worst. Property, 
a gsde wich goes rod. jowestin degree os kun. Fr. pes 
Hew: perizuna, persona. sam, Gown, down to the bottom. 


J'erw»ate: See Persolzta. 

Perspiccz, acute. Qui per- 
spre. 

Peripicews, dear, event, 
F:i.penpuas Sv Muto, Me 
tuve. 

Feriultz, | leap about, bound. 
For per salto. 

Pertica, a long staff, pole. 
Pes pertiga las eaCer for saGer) 
fr. pertizo, pertings, to reach to. 
As from Frago, Frango, is 
Fragile. Or from pertigt. Per- 


lua venis properly to be along par: 


pole for reaching to objects. 
Cipran: “ Perticz quibus ara- 
mew deterguntur.” Here the 
pertica was used for reaching to 
spiders aud removing them. 

Pertinax, very tenacious, ob- 
stinate, persesering. Fr. per 
and tenaz. 

Perversus, turned very much 

wrong way, distorted, awk- 
ward, froward, perverse. Fr. 
percerto. 

Pervicar, obstmate, stubborn, 
Fr. pervico, percinco, as from 
Frago, Frango, is Fragilis. One 
who will go on till he conquers. 
Ad vincendum perseverans. 

Pervius, easy to be passed. 
Per quem est cia. 

Pes, pédis, a foot. From the 
FEolic xis, «4, whence xéy, 


j 


ferri», depth, w 
and pessum. Y into E, as efy- 
eria, cTyri», sEntio. Or fr. 
pasce», deeper. «4 Al. iom 
0, um, pessum, a3 

Ai dini Passem. From 
the notion of bodies weighing 
and sinking by them weight. 
Compare Pondus from Pendo. 

Pessum, Pessus, a pessaty. 
Heroes. 

Pessumdo, Pessundo, 1 grve 
or send ( pessum) to the bottom, 
I ruin, destroy. 
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Pestilens, pestilent. 
tis. Like Opulens. 

Pestis, a ruin or destruction 
by plague, fire, &c. For per- 
estis. fr. peredo, | eat away, con- 
sume; supine peresum and per- 
estum. For edo makes esum 
and estum, whence estrix. «€ 
Al. from aézyrre pp. of xem, 
whence (from éxysoi) was v5pa, 
detriment.' 

Pétalium, an ointment made 
from the leaves of oard. Hera- 
Asov. 

Pétaminarius, a tumbler or 


Fr. pes- 


Pétasus, a covering for the 


head like a broad-brimmed hat . 


to keep off the heat of the sun. 
Heracos. 

Pétaurista, one who darted 
his body from the petaurum. 
Itravew s. 

Pétaurum, a machine used. in 
the speetacles from which men 
were raised to a great height, 
and then seemed to fly to the 
ground. Ieraupov. 

Pétigo, same as Impetigo. 

. Petlus, a little foot; the 
atalkk of fruits. Fr, pediolus fr. 
pes, pedis, 

Peto, 1 desire, beg, request, 
covet, seek for. 1 desire to 
reach, make for, go towards. I 
desire to reach in fencing, I aim 
at, thrust at, seek. Fr. xoew, 
woba, whence petho, (as yOv, 
gEnv), and pelo, as Aa8éo, la- 
Teo; xvéfo, puTeo. «| The 





* Al. for pastie from pasco, pastum. 
€. Ah from veo, to fall. . "t 


Etym. 
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Latin defo was to go, which 
might be changed to pein. Or 
peta might be even from sue or 
wie, to press, to press on. For 
Baw, Balyo, is properly to press 
on, as Pacis, a base, is from 
Baia, Boiow, to press down. Ff 
Al. from azara or are, | 
beg. Dropping A, as in Rura 
from “Apovga; or E, as in Ru- 
ber, Rufus. But then E should 
be long. Ff Al. from xe)c, 
zea, | bind, and so compel, bid, 
&e, «| Tooke: “ From Anglo- 
Sax. biddan, to bid."  'The 
Germ. beten and bitten, and 
Dutch pittan are also ment. oned 
by Wachter: wbo mentions also 
Germ. bieten, porrigere. 

Pétoritum, | Pétorritum, a 
Gallic carriage or  waggon. 
From its four wheels. * By 
the Welsh snd Armosics, the 
[9n of the ancient Gallic and 

Kish language, four is to this 
day expreased by pedwar or 
petoar. Hence petoritum." W. 
The Holic xéropes, four, beass 
a strong resemblance. But it 
seems likely, that rites is from 
the Celtic. For Irish rit, rho- 
tha, Welsh rhod, Germ. rad, 
Armoric rat, mean a wheel.* 

Pétra, a rock, stope. IHrpa. 

Petro, a ram. Fr. petra. 
From the hardsese and rough- 
ness of its flesh. 

Pétülans, freakish, skitish, 
gaucy, wanton, lustful. Fr. peto. 
** Qui quoslibet sine discrimine 
petit et lacessit." F. Said pro- 
perly of rams butting. See Pe- 
tulcus. 


3 Wachter in Bad. 
Q vU 
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Petulcus, apt (petere) to batt 
or strike, frisking, wanton. Fr. 
petulus, then petulicus, (as Po- 
pulus, Populicus,) petulcus. So 
Hilcus. 

Peratus, clothed (pezá veste) 
in a new garment, with tbe nap 
on and combed or dressed. 

Phecüsium, 2 kind of shoe 
worn by the Greeks.  duiza- 


e108. 

Phenon, the planet Saturn. 
Palves. 

Phazthon, Phaethon. uaé- 
be 


Phago, Onis, a glutton. @a- 


wy. 

? Phalacum carmen, the hen- 
decasyllabic verse. From the 
inventor Phalacus, say Teren- 
tianus and Servius. 

Phalange, Pálange, rollers 
to put ships to roll them 
forward. Hence, levers to 
carry or raise weights witb. 


And large clubs. Sadayyas 


Phalanx, a phalanx, 4- 
yt- 
Phaléra, trappings for horses. 


Any ornaments or finesy. — d$&- 


Aapa. 
Phallus, ligneus penis. Daa- 


Phantasma, aspectre. i»- 
Taga. 
Pharctra, a quiver. daptrpa. 
Pharmacopola, a druggist. 
Paxon Dns. 
rmacum, a' drug. ée- 


Ve 
Pharmücus, an execrable 


wretch.  dappaxó;. 
Phasélus, a gally, pinnace. 


PET-——— PRE 


Also, a kidney-bean. Both 


from ¢20905. 
Phaseolus, a kidney-bean. 


A06. 
Phasianus, a pheasant. $2- 
orayves. 
Phengites, & pellucid stone. 


ony: 

hidla,a cup. Gary. - 
Phiditia, Spartan dinners. 

Pedirsa. 
Philema, a kiss. fpa. 
Philologus, a philologist. 4»- 


AdAeyos. 
Philosophia, philosophy. 4»- 
Ascepla. 
Philosópkus, a philosopher. 
diac ofoc. 
Philtrum, alove-potion. SiA- 
Tpoy. 
Philyra, the linden tree. 4»- 


Phimus, a dice-box. — dp. 
Phoca, & sea-calf. oxy. 
Phebas, a priestess of Pbo- 


. PoiBas. 

Phoebe, Diana. Peis. 

Phebus, the Sun. d»woifi«. 

Phaniceus, Peeniceus, of a 
scarlet color. osvixsos. 


lous bird. 
Phonascus, a teacher of elo- 
cution; the leader of a choir. 
doracxóg. ' 
Phormio, a mat. — d»oguloy. 
Phosphorus, the morning star. 
Qoo pépos. 
Phrásis, diction, style. dp- 
cis. 
Phrénésis, frenzy. Detvacis. 
Phrygiones, persons who 
embroidered clothes with nee- 
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k. From the Phrygians, 

re skilled in it. Pliny: 

facere Idei Phryges in- 

" Virgil has * Phry- 

blamydem." 

ygius, appertaining to 
who was worshipped 

on Ida, a mountain of 

la. 

, a sound of aversion 

| bad smell. From the 
Or from Gr. 5. 

, & sound of surprise. Fr. 


laca, a prison. — dwa- 


Jactérium, sn amulet. 
"piov. 

larchus, the head of a 
diAapx os. 

seler, the whirlpool, a 
Pucnrip. 

stcus, relating to natural 
phy. Ducixes. 
isiognomon, a physiogno- 
Puc ioyvapoy. 


istlogia, physiology. #v- 
a. 
culum, an expiatory sacri- 
crime which needs 
ion. Fr. pio. As Spec- 
ectaculum. 
a, a magpie. ** Omnino," 
\insworth, **à masc. pi- 
As Lupus, Lupa. € 
om the same derivation 
icus. «| Al, from soixiox, 
wolxy, various-colored. 
Gia uva, a grape which 
e smell and taste (picis) of 
As 


ea, the pitch tree. 
og (picem) pitch. 
eus, black (instar picis) 
itch. 
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Picris, idis, bitter lettuce. 
Tixple. 

_Pictor, a painter. Fr. pingo, 
pingtum, pinctum, pictum. 


ictura, a painting. Fr. 
pingo, pictum. 
icus, a woodpecker. Fr. 


wsíxo, same as falywo, to pluck 
wool ; hence to pluck generally. 
q Or from Germ. picker, bicken, 
to beat with the beak, to peck. 
Or from Germ. picken,' bicken, 
Welsh pigo, to pick, or pierce. 
Piétas, piety, affection, &c. 


Fr. pius. 

iger, unwilling, loth, list- 
less, slothful. Fr. piget. Quem 
piget, quem dolet, cui molestum 
est, to whom any thing is pain- 
ful, wearying, irksome, trouble- 
some, ‘* Piger scribeüdi ferre 
laborem" is one to whom tbe 
bearing of the labor of writing 
is painful, wearying, or irk- 
some. 

Piget, it pains, causes regret 
or sorrow, grieves, troubles, 
wearies; it is painful, unplea- 
sant, troublesome, wearisome, 
irksome. For pegret from s- 
xgis; or at once from wixis, 
which Hesychius states to be a 
dialectic form of wixgds, bitter, 
pungent, ‘That is, pungit: me, 
Saxtbundy iors. Piget seems to 
have reference rather to regret 
than to irksomeness. Sallust: 
* Dum me civitatis morum piget 
TEDETQUE." It gives me re- 
gret and it wearies.me. Dona- 
tus: ** Pudet quod turpe est ; 





! ** From Hebrew PGD or PGR, de- 
bilitari, tardari, pigreacere.” V. 
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pigetquod poLEt.” ¥ Al. from 
txeiyes, "relyei, urget. GY Others 
refer piget to piger, and piger or 
pigrus to sixpó; which Hesy- 
chius explains by dpyadéos. 
«| Haigh supposes piger put for 
pager, (as silex from XAX£,) 
from a word sayupts, same as 
sayus, thick, dull. Rather from 
zexyus, Hol. sayip. 

tgmentum, a paint, rouge. 
Dinguise. Fr. pigo, pinge, as 
from Figo, Fiugo, is Figmen- 
tun). 

Pignus, a pledge, pawn; a 
stake, wager; a forfeit or fine 
paid as a pledge of future good 
behaviour ; a pledge, proof, 
assurance. For picnus fr. xux- 
voc, firm. As making a con- 
vention firm, or establishing it 
on a firm footng. § o fr. 
pepigi from pango, whence Pac- 
tum aud Compact. A pledge 
being necessary to the agree- 
ment or compact made. 

Pila, a mortar. Fr. asddo, 
mda, to condense. YF Or for 

isula fr. piso, pinso. As from 
Figo, Fingo, rs Figulus. 

Pala, a pillar formed of a 
heap of stones or bricks. Also, 
a mole or pier by the sea-side. 
Fr. $1100, wide, to stuff closely. 
«| Or, as Gi poc signified not only 
the mortar, but the pestle or 
cylinder employed in the mortar, 
so pila acquired tbe sense of 
pillar through the same transi- 
tion. «| Al. from Saxon pti, 
moles. ‘The Welsh piler, Germ. 
pfeiler, are a pillar. 


! "Todd in Pile. 
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Pila, a ball to play with or 
vote with. Anything round as 
a ball, Also, a ball of wool or 
rags, or stuffed with straw, made 
to represent the human hesd, 
and placed in the way of wild- 
beasts to imitate them. Fr. 
xiA05, wool stuffed. But thet 
should thus be short. Yet we 
have féra from ¢Hpés. ' Indeed 
Eustathius states that siAog sig- 
nified a beH, and quotes Suidas: 
'H Aapwca cgarploura — ba. 
Though Vossius seems to object 
that Suidas here states that for 
c$aipa the Greeks said also 
saAAa, and that hence the Latins 
formed their pila. {J Or from 
wóAoc, the globe; which might 
be transferred to a globe or 
globular body. Or fr. woAés, 
oA, to roll round. Hence pila, 
as xOvs, clnis. « Al. from 
pilus. As stuffed with hair. 
Or, (as T is neglected in Penna 
from Ilrewà,) from sri», a 
downy feather. 

Pilentum, a soft easy chariot. 
As covered with (x1A05) wool 
stuffed together to make it easier. 
Virgil: '* Pilentis iu MOLLI- 
Bus.” YJ Macrobius states that 
formerly in the sacred proces- 
sions the sacred instruments used 
to be placed in the pilenta, aud 
adds, ** pellibus aut laná coactili 
(que xidos Grecé dicitur, unde 
pilentis nomen) contegi consue- 
visse ne vulgo conspicerentur." 

Phleus, a hat. Fr. xi^og or 
xiAboy, a hat. 

Pio, | pull off (pilum) the 
hair from. Also, 1 begin to 
have hair. | 


Pilo, l rob, pillage. Fr. 4: 
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pre, | rob. As Poenus 
Sows. Blomfield seems 
sh to expunge this word 
the Greek language. But 
urs in too many places and 
to allow us to excom- 
«te it.^ However, if it is 
expunged, pilo may be pat 
elo fr. gyAgw, dyrAw. As 
»figo; bHypa,rima. So 
», plico; AExop, liber. 
from «iXéc, wiAm.  ** Quia 
STIPANT ea que furan- 
says Dacier. 
fo, (whence Oppilo,) I 
up. 1lL2óo, «^d. 
Mla, a pil. That is, a 
ball. Fr. pila. 
'um, a pestle. Fr. vAdo, 
to beat close and thick. 
' contracted from pistil- 
somewhat as Velum from 
lam. 
lum, a javelin. As being 
pe like a ( pilum) pestle. 
from the North. Welsh 
is a spear; Germ, pfeil is 
. Belg. pyl is an arrow.? 
lam primum, the first com- 
of soldiers armed with the 


lus, a hair. ** Fr. wriaoy, a 


y feather. For what scales 
fish, aud feathers in birds, 
airs are for the most part 
estrial animals.” V. The 
opt, as in Penna from 
t. €« Or from Goth. fi- 
o hide, cover: to which 
ter refers the Celtic Fell, 


. "Esch. Agam. 475, Choépb. 988. 
| Ernesti ad Hom. Hymn. in Mer- 


De 
ichter in Pfeil. 
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the bide or natural covermg of 
animals; end the Celtic Pil, 
which, he says, means bark, as 
it surrounds and covers a tree. 
So hair covers the head, end 
indeed nearly all the body. 
Pimplea, a Mase. As. in- 
habiting the nountaia Pimpla 
in the neighbourhood of Olym- 


pus 

Pinarit and Potitii, two fa- 
milies chosen to preside over 
the sacrifices made to Hercules, 
Livy says of them : ** Adhibitis 
ad ministerium dapemque Poti- 
tiis ac Pinariis, que tum fami. 
lie maximé inclytse ea loca in- 
colebant." The account then 
of Servius is fictitious: '* Fer- 
tur Potitius dici, quód eorum 
auctor epulis sacris potitus sit ; 
Pinarius, quód eis FAMES epu- 
larum sacrarum indicta sit. 
Hoc enim eis Hercules dixisse 
dicitur, ‘Tysis 0e wewacere.” 

Pincerna, a cupbearer. . One 
who Qupv& is cd whew) mixes 
wine for drinking. €«[ Or for 
picerna (as N is added.in Fran- 
go, Lingo) from éwixlpyys, Cori 
xipvys) from dwsxipyaw. — Psncer- 
na 1s a word ** cadentis Latini- 
tatis," 

Pingo, I represent by lines 
and colors; 1 color, dye, paint; 
I adorn, deck. Fr. eéyywo, I 
iluuinate. Hence phingo, (as 
TEyyo, tIngo,) and pingo, as 
Poenus from ®oivé. Seneca: 
** Stellis pingitur ether.” J Or 
from sym, 1 fix, set in ; wheace 
pigo (as from «Ho is also fI- 
go), and pingo, as N is added 
in Lingo. So Fingo is from 
Il5yco. Jones explains pingo, 
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* [ Fix colors on anything.” 
«| Or from xlvag, xlvaxos, a ta- 
blet on which a picture bas been 
painted, and also a picture. 


Hence sivaxdw, wwaxo, I im-. 


print ona tablet; whence pin- 
co, pingo. YJ Al. from eixo, I 
resemble; taken in the active 
sense, I make to resemble. 
From Felxw, phico, is phigo, 
(as plaGa from +2 Ka), phingo, 
(as N is added in Lingo,) and 
pingo, as Poenus from Doing. 

inguis, fat, thick. From 
zuxyóg, thick; transp. suyxis, 
pinkis, pinguis (as seKor, 
seQUor; linKo, linQUo), pin- 
guis. Or, if the N be added, 
from xéxuxa, whence -xuxds, 
thick, and the known sóxa, 
thickly.” «| As from sAods is 
dENsus; so from saxi; might 
be penchis, whence penguis, (as 
from A:X@ is liNGUa), tor soft- 
ness pinguis, as from 'Evri; is 
Intus,' 

Pinna, a shell-fish called a 
maker. Illwa. 

Pinna, ,the pinnacle of a 
wall or tower. It is, says 
Wachter, from the Celt. peun, 
pinn, à summit, top. But Vos- 
sius deduces it from pinna, a 
wing; comparing the Greek 
stégov and sregóyioy used for the 
wing of a building. Schleusner 
wauslutes xrepvyiov ToU — lepoü 


! Al. from wle, I make plump, whence 
Trey, fat, and wieAh, fatness, As from 
ade, xdyo, wéraxa was formed zaxbs; 
so from wie, miyht have been formed «í- 
yo, trérixa, mixs, whence piNchis, pin- 
guis. But it is safer to take a word ab- 
golutely existing. 
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*€ fastigium seu superior pars 
templi." Whence then is pits 
na, a feather, wing? From 
xruy), winged, tol. «rema, 
whence ptinna, (as tEvya, tIn- 
go; Errós, Intus,) then pinna, 
as Penna is also for IITew, 
But Vossius thus: * From tbe 
ancient pinnus, acute, which is 
from Hebrew PNA, angulus." 
Pinnus, acute, is deduced by 
Wachter from the same Celtic 
word pinn, a summit, mentioned 
above. Pinna is also the wing 
of a fish, or fin, Sax. fin, 
Dutch vin. ! 

Pinnaculum, a pinnacle. Fr. 
pinna. 

Pinnicillus, a pencil. As 
made (e pinnis) of feathers. 

Pinnirapus: *' A gladiator 
who aimed at and tried (rapere) 
to seize ( pinnam) the summit 
of the helmet of his opponent." 
Forcelini. See Pima. Ma- 
dan explains pinna the crest of 
the helmet as being. adorned 
with peacock's ( pinnis) plumes, 
and adds: ‘‘ The figure of a 
fish was on the belmet. As 
pinna also means a fin, perhaps 
the pinnirupus was called from 
his endeavouring to catcb this in 
his net." 

Pinnotéres, a fish, the guard 
of the pinna fish. — ITivvorggns. 

Pinso, [ bray, bruise, beat. 
For piso, as N is added in Lin- 
go, &c. Piso is even read ia 
some copies or edd. of Varro 
and Pliny. It is fr. «río fut. 
of «ricco or xriw. T dropt, as 
in Penna from Itewa. Indeed 
Donnegan states thatthe original 
form of wrícco was sigoa. 
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', as wloweo is from slo, Welsh peren. From Celt. per, 

mess close. So sTóuc sweet.” W. {| ‘“ From Syriac 
peri.” Tt. 

a pine tree. For pi- — Piscina, a fish-pond. Fr. 


vc. Or rather fr. xi- 
Ce wiTVivos, *iTY0g, and 

Remus for Retmus. 
erhuis and Valckenaer 

that there was an old 
s, which produced zivak, 
is made of pine wood, 


appease or propitiate 
ices; I purge or ex- 
sacrifices. Fr. 6ua, I 
| Hol. $ów, (as 03p, 
lence phio, and pio, as 
from oink. €4[ 

t Pte colo." 

pepper. Hexegs. 
itus, peppery, biting. 


to peep or cry as a 
Fr. sito, fut. xixiow, 


the young of birds, as 
| peeping. 

same as Pipio. 

um, a crying out or 
gainst any one. "That 
mitating the mournful 
rds. Fr. pipio. The 


id also Occentare ante 


1,8 pirate. ITeiparig. 

, Pyrus, a pear-tree, 
» whence apiltus, (as 
musaRum,) and pirus, 
a, Rurs. ¥ Al. from 
I. Of wig, fire. Pears 
nical like the ascent of 


[ ‘* Anglo-Sax. per. 


n ví», same as rdw, rate, I 
ill, appease. 


piscis. Also any pond or place 
for holding water. Also a 
bathing place. ‘‘ Quoniam in 
piscinis etiam bomines natabant, 
invaluit consuetudo ut omnes in 
bunc usum collecte aquée, sive 
frigide, sive calidse, piscine di- 
cantur, quamvis in his nihil 
piscium sit.” F. 

Piscis, a fish. Fr. zo, xloxo, 
airloxo, to drink. We say, He 
drinks like a fish. € Al. from 
the North. “Goth. fisk, An- 
glo-Sax. fisc, Armor. pes, 
Welsh pysg.” W.* 

Pisinnus: See Appendix. 

Piso: See Pinso. 

Piso,a mortar. Fr. piso, pin- 
$0. 
Pistücium, a pistachio nat. 
Ilo rdxiov. 
| Pistillum, a pestle to pound 
with. Fr. pinso, pinstum, pis- 
tum. Or fr. piso, ptstum. 

Pistor, a pounder of com; 
also, a kneader of corn, a bread- 
maker, baker. See Pistillum. 

Pistrilla, a hand-mill. Fr. 
pistum, whence pistrina, pistri- 
nula, pistrilla. See Pistillum. 
So Tonstrilla. 

Pistris, Pistrir, for Pristis. 

Pisum, pease. Hoo». 

Pithecium, an ape. Hiógxiov. 

Pithos, Pitheus, a meteor in 


3 * From Chald. pusha, to molüply : 
because of their vast increase.” Tt. 
** From Chaldee PSF, defecit. As being 
in appearance mutilated, having no feet," 
Martini. | 
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shape like a €ask. Ilbos, wi 
Pitisso: See Pytisso. 
Pittácium, a billet or scroll 
fixed to something else by 
means of pitch. Also, a billet 
generally. Also, a plaster. ILr- 


quuay. 

Pituita, phlegm, — rheum. 
For ptuita fr. sróo, L spit. But 
Schneider supposes siróm to 
have been eitber the origina] or 
a lengthened form of «ríe. 
Or fr. xvrito, to spit out; fut. 
xutiow, TuTIO, transp. zrTua. 
«Fr, sírra, pitch. Because 
the humor is of the consistence 
of pitch." Tt. Rather, from 
TITUIc, resin. 

Pius, devout, pious. Qui 
piat, one who propitiates the 
Gods by sacrifice. But this 
sense of pius is very rare. It 
usually means, one who ia well 
disposed to and treats with reve- 
rental regard his parents, rela- 
tives, and country; one who 
is kind, humane, and courteous, 
just and upright to all. Ia it 

use a person, who was de- 
vout to the Gods, was considered 
as likely to fulfil his duty to all 
iu a becoming manner? Thus 
Johnson, after defining Godli- 
ness to mean piety to God, 
explains it **a general observa- 
tion of all the duties prescribed 
by religion.” «| Or from ios, 
pertaining to God; Aol. $tio;, 
(as 05p, Pye,) whence pius, as 
cenus from Poiw£. As we say 
Godly, i. e. godlike, And hence 
it was applied to duty to man. 
Damm: “ 6r, qui Dei 
reverentiam ob oculos ponit: 
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non exclus& tamten e& ^ notione 
quá similitudo moralis iunuitur. 
Od. 5, 191: "He Qoofur xal 
cfi vóog tori leovdts, 1. e. et ex- 
emplo divino respondess.  Di- 
vinum enim quàm sexum? est 
bene facere indigis.”* 

Pit, picis, pitch. Fr. siewa, 
slec’, XX beimg changed to 
X, as ulySSex, ulyXen, and 

ethapa niXor for nisSor. € 

r, a8 vU is fr. xia, wéwoxe, 
WUxo, züLo ; sO pir may be fr. 
win, wéxixa, xixwo, alfa. Fer 
síloca is itself from sie, rice, to 
make thick, (Or for per ft. 
vico, xtto, to make compact 
«| Others derive picis from the 
North. ** Anglo-Sax. pic, Welsh 
Pig, Belg. pik.” W. 

lácenia, a cake. Fr. wia- 
xoc, gen. rAaxcevros, (zAanteros) 
q Al. from gen. sAaxotrras, 

Placeo, l suit the taste or 
temper of, please. Fr. weréAane 
(zégAaxa) pf. of weddwo, I came 
near to. ** Non propter acces- 
sum ad locum, quód soleemus 
jungi lis qua placent, aut aepa- 
rari ab lis que displicent : sed 
propter accessum  tropieum, 
qui convenientid nature, indolis, 
voluptatia et morum definitur." 
W. So the Greeks use wgoeyea- 
eto, | come towards. — Éuripi- 
des: Xpj 33 £évov piv yágva spoc- 
xeape wean. '* Oportet beapi- 
tem valde $B ACCOMMOBARAB 
civitati," is Barnes’ version. 


«| AL from wAax@ (1. e. tAgxio, > 





! Haigh says: ““ Fr. wads, feeding, 
nourishing.” Rather, from ss, frou 
aie, whence malyw, to fatten, and so 
nourish, 
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mo, I weave. As we 
nuate oneself into 
q Al. from «é- 
of grate, whence 
Blandior, 
tnild, gentle, placid. 
| fr. placeo. That 
Or from placeo, 
fulgidus. That is, 
to please, amiable. 
an opinion, decree. 
seu placitum est. 
make quiet and 
, alay. From pla- 
placidus. So Sedo 
«| Or from «Aa£, 
surface ; whence the 
1es8. | make even. 
blow. Fr. sAayà, 
"n. 
space, region, tract." 
cc. of xAdk, a flat 


net or toil used by 
atching wild beasts. 
T. zAaxQ fut..9. of 
'eave, twine. That 
ord «Aax5.* 

the crime of kid- 
*r. wAceyioc, crafty. 
Hdayios’ 80A008. Sui- 
os° SoAlws. FY Or fr. 
ice also xAaysos) fut, 
I make to wander or 
traight path, | decoy. 
a leaf or sheet of 


' placula fr. «a£, 
f. 


M, where some suppose 
lina new sense, Crevier 
gam hic cum Dujatio in- 
NEM.” 
ites that plage are smaller 
as are used in narrow 
ives them from sAdyioos : 
»jiciuntur." F. 
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Plágid, a curtain or ing. 
As being net-work. Fr phat 
a net. Forcellini explains ** pul- 
vinares plage iu Nonius, “ nz- 
TICULA quibus pulvini imvol- 
vuntur." T Or fr. «AE, «2x3, 
a plank, table. .So as to answer 
to Tabulatum, drapery..  . 

Planca, a plank. For plata 
fr. wAdk, zAaxds, a plank, N 
added, as in Plango. '* Germ. 
plank, Welsh plunge.” W. €«[ 
Or fr. planus, whence planica, 
(as Manus, Manica,) pidnca. 

Planctus, a beating of the 
breast. Fr. plango, plangtum, 
planctum. — - 

Plancus, having bropd feet. 
For placus fr. tAaxdes; sXaxo/;, 
broad. N added as in deNsus. 
q Or for planicus fr. planus. 

Planéta, a planet. Haavhrys. 

Plango, | beat, strike ; 1 beat 
my body for grief on account of, 
I lament. For plago, (as Pago, 
Pango,) fr. sAeya fut. 9. .of 
zajoow, | strike. 

Planguncüla, a little puppet. 
Fr. « by. 

P lanipides, actors of a low 
order, who acted ** non in sug- 
gestu scene, sed in plano,” on 
the floor. Others understand 
them of such as acted with bare 
feet, and not in socks or buskins. 

Planities,a plain surface. Fr. 
planus. 

Planta, the sole of the foot. 
Fr. planus, flat; whence planita, 
planta ; or rather planida, plan- 
da, for softness planta. Or for 
planata. 

Planta: See. Appendix. 

Plantarium, a nursery (plan- 
tarum) of young trees. 

2x 
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Planto, 1 plant, transplant. 


* Per plantam arborem sero aut 
transero.” F. 
Planus, an impostor. Haves. 


Planus, plain, flat, level. 
From «xAd£, saxo, whence 


zAaxiyoc, flat like a plank. Hence 
placinus, plainus, planus. § 
Al. from a word «Aa»; from 
Ade, whence perhaps zAaris, 
flat, IIAco seems to be put for 
weraw, whence (through weaato) 
is possibly réAayos, the wide sea, 
and xéAavos, a wide cake. § 
Al. from xAaravos, (from xAazos, 
breadth,) taken in the sense of 
broad, though it is used to sig- 
Dify the plane-tree from its broad 
leaves, Or plain and flat like 
the leaf of the plane-tree. Hence 
platnus, planus. «4| Al. from 
wAaróve, to make broad. J Al. 
from réAdyos, (xAdvos,) a cake of 
blood or of any thing concrete.! 

Planus, plain, manifest, clear. 
Fr. planus, level. As opposed 
to things which are rough, rug- 
ged, and difficult to go over. 

Plasma, a thing formed or 
feigned. Also, a gargle for the 
throat to form the voice and to 
make it liquid and clear. Adcpa. 

Plasmo, I form of earth. Fr. 
plasma or IlAácga. 

Plasso, 1 form.  Iladoco. 

Plastes, a potter, caster in 
moulds, maker of figures in earth 
or plaster. HaAacrys. 

Platalea, Platea, the spoon- 
bill, Fr. xAards, eia, broad, flat. 
Grew: ‘The shoveller or spoon- 


! Al. from às phys, ’xAarhs, taken in 
ibe renes of not causing to err, and so 
vel. 
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bill: the former name the more 
proper, the end of the bill being 
BROAD like a shovel ; not con- 
cave like a spoon, but perfectl 
FLAT." : 
Platanon, a plantation of 
plane-trees. IAatavov. 1 
Platanus, the — plane-tree, 
Ixraww. .- D. 
Ox 
court. IDareia. 
Platessa, a fish like a sole. 
Fr. »Aarvg. As being flat. -_ 
Plaudo, I make a loud noise 
by beating or striking; I ap- 
plaud by clapping with my 
hands. From ¢Aaw, to strike; 
or from a verb $Aaóm, GAmeqy. 
Compare tenDo, roDo, mor- 
Deo. ¥ Or from saxrvyltos, I 
strike the water with an oar; 
whence, I make a noise gene- 
rally by striking. So c : 
is to beat and to clap. From 
fut. 2. zAarvyta, cutting off T 
and F, we have riavida, xAavba, 
q Or, suppose a word sAarvé- 
Cw, in the sense of wAarvyivte. 
‘Then from fut. 9. xAarvabo, we 
have xAavate, wAaubo. Some- 
what as Plautus from IlAeróe- 
tos. Or from zAarvác9a, (same 
as sAaruáto,) we have plausdo, 
plaudo. ¥ Al. from perlaudo, 
whence pellaudo, plaudo. Here 
the noise of clapping with the 
bands is the original meaning, 
and then follows that arising 
from anything else. But the 
conjugations are different. 
lausibilis, worthy of or re- 
ceiving applause, pleasing. Fr. 
plaudo, plausum. | 
Plaustrum, a heavy waggou. 
Fr. plausum, as from do, 
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rum, 1s Claustrum. Plaudo 
make a noise in any man- 
Ovid: ** Plaudit crepi- 
ciconia rostro." Virgil 
STRIDENTIA plaustra." 
mutus, having broad flap- 
ears, Fr. sAardwros, contr. 


es. 
tbes, Plebs, the common 
e. Fr. rajbos, Aol. xA30;, 
Gap, JEol. obag,) whence 
, a8 dp. x, am Bo ; ov@ap, 


ebs : See Plebes. 

ecto, I strike, beat. Fr. 
eras opp. of  sA$cco. 
e a verb aAqxróo, wAynxra. 
ecto, | twist, twine. Fr. 
erai pp. of «A£xo. 

ectrum, a quill for striking 
arp. — IIAxrpoy. 

rides, the Pleiades. IIAe- 


?nus, full. For plets fr. 

So Agios, leis, leNis. J 
. pleo, to fill. «| Al. from 
f, OF «A5pos, (whence xAy- 
as perhaps doNum from 


o, I fill. — IDs. 
Snasmus, pleonasm. IIAso- 


f. 
Prague, most, the greater 
derumque, for the most 
Plerique omnes, is ex- 
d by ec aliger Vel ple- 
vel omnes, As ‘‘ Sex 
n" is Vel sex vel septem. 
Almost is, Or All or 
Plerique is fr. plerus 
wAxpoc, full, crowded, al- 
» which is «A50o;, a. multi- 
Pacuvius: ** Plera pars 
midata est." Que added, 
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as in Uterque, Quisque, Abs- 


ue. : 
1 Plerus : See Plerique. 

Pleurisis, the pleurisy. Fr. 
sAsugà, the side. 

Pleuritis, a pleurisy.! IIAw- 
pins. | 

Plexus, woven. Fr. plecto. 

Plico, I fold. Fr. eA£xo, as 
lIber for lEber. J If sAloco- 
pes is from a word wile, «Aloo, 
to fold; from pf. séxAsxa we 
may have wAlxo. 

Plinthus, a brick. IIAlyfog. 
Also, a piece of land in its 
form. | 

Piodo, for plaudo, as Cauda, 
Coda. 

Piro, 1 weep. It properly 
refers to excessive weeping. 
Seneca: ** Nec sicci sint oculi, 
amisso amico; nec fluant. 
crymandum est, non ploran- 
dum.” It seems to come from 
$AvagÉo, dAvape, transp. $Aas- 
p&, whence phloro, (as cAUdex 
becomes cOdex,) for softness 
ploro. It is true that pAvaods 
and eAesapéío are used of in- 
dulging in an overflow of idle 
talking; but they were capable 
of being particularly applied ‘to 
indulgence in an overflow . of 
tears. For Adm is to gush 
forth and to overflow, and me- 
taphorically was applied to any- 


! * Pieuritides apud Vitruv. sunt in 
hydraulicis organis regule inter tabulam 
et canona interpositz;, et ad eundem mo- 
dum foratm quo tabula, et oleo subacte, 
&c. A vAeupà: quia sunt parve quge- 
dam costes per canoner et sub tabulá por- 
rectm."" F. 
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thing overflowing or excessive. 
See Fleo.' 

Plostellum, a little waggon. 
For plaustellum. 

Ploxzmum, Ploxinum, a 
kind of chest. Festus explains 
it ** capsa in cisio.” Fr. ei. 
per, formed from séxAo£a: pp. 
of sAixo ; as being wattled. A 
twig-basket. | 

Pluit, it rains. Fr. Bato or 
$m, to spring or gush out. 
«| Al. from sAvw, whence «Aro, 
to wash. 

Plama, a small or soft fea- 
ther. Pluma@ were the scales 
on corslets, being like feather- 
work. Fr. «riv, a downy 
feather ; whence sr/Ado, rrlAo- 
peu, and wrikwpa, whence srAa- 
pa, for softness sA3pa, whence 
pluma, as from ¢Ne is fUr.* 

Plumbeus nummus, money 
(e plumbo) of lead, i. e. of no 
value. 

Plumbum, lead; a leaden 
ball or pipe. For palumbum 
fr. palumbes. As being dove- 
colored. €«[ Or shall we have 
recourse to the tragsforming 
alembic? From péasBos, transp. 
Aépiog, Aóp Bog, whence BAóp- 
Bos, (as paxos, Bpanog; promes, 
Bpaxes,) then blumbus, for soft- 
ness plumbus. Or fr. ooi bos, 
transp. PaAdpi8es, BAdcudos, for 
softness BAdp Boc, blumbus, plum- 
bus. | Wachter notices the 
Welsh and Armoric plwm.} 


/ 5 Al, from sAspós, sAspa. Al. from 


ty" peu, probpopas 
$ Haigh : py apres fr. gate, to 


> Haigh: “ Fr. wéAAqpa, blueness, 
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Plhüralis numerus, the plural 
number. Fr. plus, pluris. As 
containing ( plura quàm unum) 
more than one. | 

Plirimus, very many, most. 
Fr. pluris. 

Plus, pluris, more.  Pheres: 
are the dead, as being mote 
than the liviag. So the Greeks 
use woAAo) and sAseves. — Pluris 
is for plunis, fr. wAcisos, Hol; 
of xAZovog, gen. of wAfas, more. 
So 8eNés, diRus. «| Or plus is 
from «AsUvog, contr. wAsx, as 
from Modus is Mos «4 Al. 
from «Abg, contr. zAéc. But 
plus is more than woAds.¢ 

Pliteus, a shed, shelter, gal- 
lery, covering besiegers on their 
approach to a town. The word 
is applied to other things, and 
the proper meaning of it Dacter 
thinks to be a plank. or tablet. 
Having observed that Festus ex- 
plains plutes (inter alm) ** *A- 
BULE omnes quibus aliquid 
presepitur," he adds: “ 
forsan prima notio; Nempe s 
zAaf, tabula.” Rather, from 
-Aarb;, broad or flat, gen. eA«- 
Tí, JEol. sAorío;.  Voses: 
“The 7Eolians said (pOcée; for 
Gp Actas, BpOSte; for BpAdies, 
&c." Then we have ploteus and 
pluteus, as nUmide from vOpates, 
nUmerus for nOmerus, hUme- 
rus for hOmerus, Forcellim 
gives the following senses of 
pluteus, connected with Tabula: 
* Sponda lecti interior que TA- 





wanness." Hence wAdpa, pluma, (Seo 

Pluma,) then plumbum, like Superbum. — 
* Al. from sAées, wiés, full; whence. .- 

plus, as ene, fUr. , * 
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BURA. claudebatur. Lecti tri- 
cliniaris TABULA quá ejus pars 
exterior et a mensá remota mu- 
niebatur. T ABULA affixa perieti, 
et repositorium librorum, sta- 
tuarum, &c."  Pluteus is also a 
balustrade, “septum quo iater- 
columnium claudi et sepiri solet." 
«€ Al. from sarí, Dor. for 
wàacioy, near. As the pluteus 
was used in approaching towns. 
But Ain wiarloy is long. And 
the general sense of pluteus is 
inst it. 


‘Plato, Pluto. [actran. 

Plitus, Plutus. — IlAcbro;. 

Plavia, rain. Fr. pluo, as 
Alluo,. Alluvies. 


Pocillator, a cup-bearer. Fr. 


: pocillum, fr. poculum. 
Pocülentus, fit to drink. For 


poticulentus fr. potus, somewhat 


as Meticulosus from Metus. «[. 


Al. from poculum, a draught. 

Pocülum, a cup. For pota- 
culum fr. poto.' 

Podagra, gout in the feet. 
Hobaypa. . 
Püderes, a garment which 
came down to the feet. Fr. 

apes, descending to the feet. 

3 odes, the fundament. P 

0. Ex quo pedimus. So 
P Endo, pOndus. P. 

. Podium, a balcony. Also, a 
place which projected over the 
wall which surrounded the arena, 
where the Consuls, Pritors, &c. 
sat. Also, any elevated place. 
Fr. wo);, x0dts, whence obío». 
Because it projects as a foot 





1 * Pecal, (Germ.) vas potorium. Lat. 

e Grec. infer. Joy. A 

. vas ventrosum, et hoc a buuch, 
ventez." W. 
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does from the body, 'T'he reader 
may remember the expression 
of Euripides: 'Acxo) róy xpei- 
«ora. Atoas m 00a. 

Poema, »& poem.  Heís&a. - 

Pena, a compensation, pu- 
nishment. Reward. Pain. Ho. 
Pone, the Furies. Howat. - 

Penitentia, regret, repent- 
ance. Fr. posnitet or poniteo, 
fr. paenitens, euis. 

anitet, causes me. pain, 
torture, trouble, vexation, dis- 
pleasure, it makes me to sorrow 
and to regret, it repents me. 
Fr. pana. “ Interdum poena 
est labor, molestia," says For- 
cellini. And xoi) is explained 
by Donnegan (inter alia) “ pain, 
torture.” Or posnitet may refer 
properly to that after concern 
and pain which acts as a re- 
tribution and punishment for 
offences.  . 

Penitet. Plautus: ** Duas 
dabo, una si parum est. Et, si 
duarum poenitet, addentur duz." 
‘That is, if it causes you dissa- 
tisfaction and displeasure, if you 
are not satisfied or pleased with. 
Pena is here deprived of its 
retributive meaning, and con- 
veys the simple idea of ** labor, 
molestia," mentioned above, 

Panus, a Carthaginian. For 
Phanus from doiw£. 

Poésis, poesy. Holness. 

Poeta, a poet. . Homrs?;. 

Pol, by Pollux. Per Pol- 
lucem. | Perpol 1s also used. 

Polenta, coarse food made of 
toasted barley-meal, Fr. wa- 
Aóve, to sprinkle with meal or 
flour, or to sprinkle flour with 
anything; whence (from pp. 
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semcAuyras) waduyrds, waAvvri, 
ol. sodvrri, as the Holians 
said PpQ8ees for BpAdias, and 
the Latins dOmo from Apa. 
'* Polenta a xaAóve. Id est, 
farina conspersa. Qus con- 
spersio aqua fiebat." V. 
Polimenta : See Appendix. 
Polio, Y furbish, polish, make 
clean and neat, scour, harrow. 
Fr. wodséeo, sou5, 1 make gray, 
white. Donnegan: ** oxi, 
hoery, gray, wHiTE." € AI. 
from swoA£», [ turn round. From 
the turning of the turner's 
wheel.! 
Poliorcetes, a besieger of 
cities. TloAswpxyrijs. 
Polstta, form of government. 
TloAsrsia. | 
Politicus, pertaining to civil 
government. [Hodsrixds. 
Pólttus, furbished, refined ; 
refined in manners. Fr. polio. 
Pollen, Pollis, the dust which 
flies about in a mill; fine flour; 
the small dust of anything. “ Fr. 
pello. Because it is easily 
wafted.” Tt. As pOndus from 
pEndo, pOdex from pEdo. 
«| Or for pallen fr. a, to 
shake about. So pOrrum for 
pArrum, cOrdis for cArdis. 
q Al. for polen, polis from xd», 
same as pollen. So Apa, 
dOmo. See Polenta. L is per- 
haps doubled thus in Tollo, 
Mille, Palleo, Pullus. 


! Al. from wéauos gen. of sds, a city. 
Politus being ** polished," like Urbanus 
from Urbis, "Aoreies from "Acrv. But 
this sense flows from that of furbishing 
and embellishing. { Al. from $aAs, 
white ; whence pholie, as 8BAu&, dOmo; 
and polie, es Going, Poenus. 


POL——-POL 


Polleo, I prevail much, am of 
much avail, am of much power 
or force. Fr. woAdds, much, . - 

Poller, the thumb; the great 
toe. Properly, poller digitus; 
which Cesar joins. Fr. polleo: 
Being of great efficacy, as com 
pared with the other fingers. 

e Greek &rriynp, a thumb, 
is generally explained ** manis 
altera." | 


Polliceor, I offer, y 
promise, Fr. &ceor, I offer à 
price. Hence, | offer to do. 
a thing, hold it out, aod (like 
Promitto from Pro and Mitto) 
I engage, promise. Polliceor 
is for porliceor fr. porro, as in 
Porrigo, I stretch out. That 
is, I hold out my hand and offer 
a price. As Lucretius uses 
Porgo for Pergo. Others un- 
derstand it as put for pelliceor. 
from per. 

Pollicitor, 1 promise. Fr. 
polliceor, pollicitum. 

Pollinctor, the anointer of a 
corpse with perfumes, preparer 
of it for burial. ‘The sense i$. 
extended to one who, having 
prepared a body for burial, 
carries it out to be buried. Fr. 
pollingo, pollinctum. 

Pollingo, 1 anoint & corpse 
with perfumes, prepare it for 
burial. Fr. dno or linto, whehce 
linico, as Fodio, Fodico; Vello, 
Vellico. _ Pollingo, (See Poll: 
ceor,) is from porro and Enieo, 
linco. ‘That 15, |. put a body 
out. and anoint it. Or, if Polli- 
ceor is for Pelliceor from Per: 
and Liceor, then pollingo may 
be for pellingo for perlinco, 


pellinco, pellingo. «| Al. for 





POL=—— POM 


o, (N added as in Frango, 
Tene from ligo. That j^ 
corpus ligo et involvo vestibus, 

: Polluceo, | offer in sacrifice 
to the Gods, — ** Quàd in eo 
sacrificii genere lumina admo- 
dum lucerent ; seu quód splen- 
der epulis pelluceret.” V. Or 

from porro, to a distance, and 
liceo. . But duceo is bere rather 
used in an active sense, [ make 
to shine. 

Pollucibílis cons, a costly 
aupper. Fr. polluceo, to pre- 
pare for and sacrifice to the 
Gods a costly banquet. See 
Polluctum. 

.. Polluctum, a costly banquet 
as was usual in the sacrifices to 
the Gods. Fr. polluceo, pol- 
ductum. [t was also what re- 
mained of the sacrifice and was 

ven to the people. 

d Polluctüra, good cheer. 
Pollucibilis. 

Polluctus, entertained with 
good cheer. Hence, in a jo- 
cose use, soundly drubbed. Fr. 
polluceo. Also, common, ex- 
posed to all. Plautus: ‘“ Non 
ego sum pollucta pago." For, 
what wasleft of the sacrifices, was 
communicated to the people, 
* commune ; factum est.” Or 
this sense follows from that 
of.consecrated to the Gods. 
Hence, consecrated and devoted 
to the service of auy one. Also, 
imbued. Arnobius : ** Hoccine 
de Diis quisquam vel exigu& 
dixerit eorum opinione polluc- 
tus?” That is, communicatá 


praeditus 
Polluo, I defile, taint, pol- 


See 


lute. For poluo fr. gordo, whence. ! 
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goasve, I defile. As Ponus 
from Pong. YF Or from iuo, 
I dissolve, rot, putrify, whence 
lues. Then polluo is for pelluo 
for pe perluo. See Polliceor, Pol- 
i 

Polluz, Pollux. From Tlodv- 
Sexys, whence Hor8evxs, Polduz, 
Pollux. See Collis. 

Pólus, à pole on which tbe - 
heavens turn; the .pole-star. 
Also, the heavens.  IIóAo;. 

Póly——. All words, begin- 
ning thus, are from the Greeks. 
As Polyhymnia. 

Polypus, a polypus, a sea- 
animal. And a disease in the 
nose. TloAvwous. Also, s grip- 
ing fellow. Pliny says of the 
polypus fish: ‘ Adhzret fir- 
missimé petris, nec avelli inde 


potest.” 
Poémarium, an orchard. Fr. 





pomum. 
Poméridies, the afternoon, 
Fr. post meridiem. 
Pomovium, Pomerium, a 


space on the inside and outside 
of.the walls of a city left free 


from building. Fr. post ma- 
rum i, e. murum. 
Pomona, ihe Goddess of 


fruits. Fr. pomum. So Anous, 
Aunona. 

Pompa, a solemn procession; 
train, equipage ; pomp, show, 
pageantry. [oun 

Pompilus, the pilot fish. Hop 
alros. 

Póomum, any fruit, as an ap- 





! Al. from Ino, I wash. But Vossius 
Qui 
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ple, pear, plum, peach, cherry, 
pe, olive, nut, A fruit-tree.' 

r. xeopa, drink. Fruit being 
in general more of the nature of 
a liquid than of a solid. Scal- 
iger says: ‘‘ Quia sitim tolle- 
rent eorum plurima, simulque 
essent cibo et potui." «€ Or 
from a word Bapa, food, formed 


as wx from wóm, wexepai,) 
om $Óó», BéBopas, to feed. 


From Béw sre. Borxew, Boris, Bo- 
samy. J Al. from pomus, a 
fruit-tree; and this from the 
North. — * Anglo-Sax. beam, 
beom, Belg. boom, Germ. baum, 
a tree. Helvig deduces these 
from Hebr. bom, excelsus fuit, 
eminuit. Martini from the 
Germ. bauen, to build; as we 
build with wood." W. 

Pomus, a fruit-tree. See 
Pomum. 

Pondéro, 1 weigh. Fr. pon- 
dera, the weights of a balance. 


Pondo, weight. Also, a 
pound weight.  * Quia hzc 
ponderis quantitas notissima 


omnium et usitatissima est.” F. 
From pendo, like Pondus. 

Pondus, weight; anything 
weighty. Fr. pendo, to weigh. 
That which ijs weighed or 
weigh't. As pOdex from pE- 
do. So the Greek wézOpia 
from v Ego, &c. 

Poné, bebind. Butler: “ This 
preposition, as well as Pust 
[from Positum, Postum], is 
evidently derived from pono; 
and expresses the situation [or 
position] of a thing bebind or 
eee 


* Fuerunt et poma colei seu testiculi 
ob formam, 


POM-——PON 


after another in point of place." 
Compare Siné tod Sino. See 
however Posterus as to Post. 
Pono, llay, set, place; set 
up, erect, build; 1 lay down, 
for depono; I lay aside; I lay 
a wager; Í put out to usury; 
I put down to the account of, 
as “Quod consolationis loco 
pono.” Hence, | consider, re- 
pute. I set down in writing, 
write of, state, describe. I lay 
down for a truth, assert. I put 
& case, suppose. Fr. Ke, 
Bouvo, same as Bouvitw, I heap 


up, pile. Aol. Bays, as Motca, 
oki Maca. Hence bomo, 


no. As properly said of 
eaping up stones, and laying 
them one above another for 
building. But this meaning 
appears hardly simple enough, 
as that of merely laying or 
placing is more agreeable to 
the uses of pono. «| The same 
reason militates against a deri- 
vation from the Hebr. baunauh, 
he built. «| Suppose then that 
pono is for poo, as leNis for 
eis. Lor the N in pono is lost 
in posui. And suppose that 
poo is from xów, (as Kos and Has 
are interchanged,) wheuce are 
Xp&x, xdg), xOpog, and xol, 
xoiTy, xouséco. — Kóo? is the same 
as xío, I place, whence xelo, 
xeisxi, which Donnegan. trans- 
lates **to be laid or placed." 

Pons, a bridge. Soft for 
pors fr. zógoc, a bridge, as it is 





3 These verbs xéw, ków, koíw, are es- 
tablished by Vatckenaer as quoted by 
Scheide on Lemep ad v. noue. 





PON-—— POP 


! Herodotus 4. 136. 
us: llopog* yefópa. ¥ 
stracted from — pendens, 
is ; as Fons, Fontis, from 
» Fundentis. E might 
ged to O, as in pOndus 
ido. So in pOdex. 
ifex, a high priest. Var- 
. ponte et facere, Nam 
ublicius est factus pri- 
restitutus [dixerim, re- 
siepe, quód eo sacra et 
is Tiberim non mediocri 
nt" So Dionysius: 
Y dvds Tay Epyov 0 mwpár- 
wioxevatovres T3V EuAivWy 
» Lovrlgixes wpoceryogsó- 
This bridge was held so 
that, if it fell to decay, 
iifex could not repair it 
sacrifices. Pontifex, 
ex, Aurifex. 
icum, the power, of- 
authority of a Ponti- 
iacred matters. Hence, 
rer, office, authority. 
0,8 floating bridge used in 
rting cavalry. Fr. pontis. 
us, the sea. The Euxine 
[óvrog. 
,, a priest who slew the 
Fr. durys, Aol. gurnes, 
, Holic Dig,) and géxns 
o for ‘Tavo, sPatium for 
n): hence phopa, (aspYan, 
$Yga, fOres,) and popa, 
us from doiv£. Scheide: 
iowa pf. mid. of xéxtw. 
, coctor carnium," But 
a was the slayer, not the 
‘the sacrifices. ‘‘ Popa 
in Persius Scheide simi- 
plains, ** venter qui cibos 
quit.” But thus For- 
** Venter gulosus, deli- 
tym. 
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catissimis epulis sagioatus, ut 
pope solebant victimarum car- 
nibus expleri; vel qui tot pene 
cedit pecudes ad mensam in- 
struendam, quot pope sacrorum 
causa,” 

Popanum, a round wide cake. 
Iléxavoy, 

Pópina, a cook’s shop, eating- 
house. Fr. xéxowa (xéxa) pf. 
mid. of sésre, to cook. «| Al. 
from popa. As tbither. men 
resorted, led by the ** popa ven- 
ter.” Or as the victuals there 
rivalled those prepared by the 
pope. See Popa. 

Pópino, a frequenter of ta- 
verns, glutton. Fr. popina. 

Poples, the ham of the knee. 
For postplices, poplices. ** Quia 
post genu plicetur ac curvetur." 
F. Or poples is soft for poplez, 
like Supplex. MEE 

Poplicus, public. For popu- 
licus. 

Poppysma, a smacking of the 
lips as in kissing, a caressing, 
made as a token of applause. 
Iléwxvc pe. 

Pópülaria, the place where 
the (populus) common folk sat at 
the games. 

Popülaris, belonging to a 
people; born among a people ; 
one of the same country, city, 
or even party ; one who courts 
or is admired by the people. 
Fr. populus. 

Papulnus, of a popler tree. 
For populinus. 

Pópülo, for depopulo, I waste 
(populum) a people or country, 
lay waste. Wachter otherwise : 
** Perdo mauu militari et immis- 
so populo." 

2Yv 
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Populonia, some Goddess. 
* Ex Senecá colligis non eese 
Junonem, et videri dictam non 
a populo tuendo, sed a popy- 
lando, aut certé mali aliquid 
nomine continere: ait enim mi- 
rum non esse quód ei petitor 
defuerit." F. 

Populus, anciently popolus, a 
people, common people, mul- 
titude. Fr. xoaus, many; . re- 
dupl. wowoavg. As Tiddo, Titllo. 
«| ** Pobel, pofel, Germ. Pobi 
Welsh. Populus Lat. A people, 
multitude. A Celtic word. From 
the British pob, omnis." W. 

Popülus, a poplar. As 
mais, mais, became «oig, óig, 
whence «ó;p and puer; so xa- 
narw (fut. of saimaAAm, to shake, 
vibrate,) could become soar, 
whence popalus, then populus, 
as xpaimAAn, crapUla. 

Por, a servant. As Marci- 
por, Caipor. Fr. xa, /Eol. 
«ois, voie, as arboS, arboR. 

. Porca, a sow pig. Fr. por- 
cus, as Leo, Lea. 

Porca, +6 aidoioy yuyeuxsioy, ut 
Gr. soipov. 

Porca, a ridge. For porga 
fr. porgo, to lay along, stretch 
out, in longum extendo. | 
Germ. furch is a furrow. 

Porcellio, a millipede insect 
called a sow. So the Latin 
word is from porcellus. 

Porceo, 1 keep off, drive 
away. For porro arceo, | drive 
off at a distance. 

Porcilaca, purslain. Fr. por- 
CUS, 88 xXoipoBoravor from xoipos. 
Nicomedes latrosophista : Xoi- 
poReravev, dypdyvy. "Avdoctary 
18 purslain. 


— H 
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Porcáus, alittle (porcus) pig. 
Also, an implement belonging 
to the oil-press which held the 
rope which wound round the 
sucula or windle. See the note 
on Sucula. 

Parcus, a hog, pig. Fr. srépxos, 
which is used by Lycophron. 
* Germ. bork, barch, barg." W. 
Pork Engl. 

Porgo, I stretch owt. For 
porrigo. Also, I goon. For, 

ergo. Like Verto, Vosto. Or 
bere porga is porro ago (me). 

. Perphyretés, porphyry. Hop- 
guplrys. | 

Porrectus, stretched out. Fr. 
porrege, porregtum. See Por 
rigo. 

5 Porricio, I cast or stretch 
forward, offer, &c. From por- 
rojacio, I cast to a distance; 
whence porrojicio, porricio, as 
Amjacio, Amjicio, Amicio. . 

orrigo, scurf or scales in 
the head, dandruff. “Fr. por 
rigo. From its spreading about." 
Tt. Or from its stretching out 
wide. But I is short in the 
verb  porrigo, says Vossius. 
True: but, as from lImpeto is 
lmpetigo, so from porrigo is 
pornigigo, contr. porrigo. € 
Al. from porrum. ‘‘ Ut por- 
rum in tunice involucra, ita 
cutis velut io squamas resolvi- 
tur." V. 

Porrigo, I stretch out. Fr. 
porrorego, porrorigo, as Porri- 
cio. Rego is épeya, I stretch out. 

Porro, forwards, sight on, to 
a distance, far off. At a time 
in advance, in future, hereafter. 
Also for, porro age, come ou! 


help help ! IIcjjw. 





POR-——-PÓR 


rum, a leek, scallion. Fr. 
», transp. wágco», xadpoy, 
pdow, wópom, in Ha ied 
tm and porrum, as perhaps 
m for Pallen, Domo for 
o, Gayo. Vossius ob. 
s that the /Eolians said 
rés for oxpAris, BpOddas for 
ax, &c. 

ta, a gate, door, outlet, 
w pass, defile. Fr. wéxoo- 
p. of weipw, to penetrate 
gb, whence (from pf. mid. 
a) is opos, a passage. 
pare Porto. «| Al. from 
. Because, when a founder 
own marked out its pre- 
| with a plough, he raised 
‘arried the plough at the 
where he meant that the 
ice should be. Or simply, 
se through it things are 


rtendo, 1 foreshow, beto- 
wresage. ‘That is, (tendo) 
| out or show what will 
'n (porro) hereafter. Plau- 
* Malum quod in quiete 
ortentum est.” 
rtentum, an omen, prodi- 
Fr. portendo. See Os- 
n. | 
rthmeus, a ferryman. IIopó- 
rticus: See Appendix. 
rtio, a portion, part; a 
rtion. As Partis is from 
xémagtas, SO portio is 
reip@, xexogras. See Pars." 
rlisculus, 
rtitor,a porter. Fr. porto, 





fot partio, from partitie or from 
r from sésapra:. 
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somewhat as Musso, Mussito. 
Also, a ferry man. Quiportat navi. 
But Fercellini explains it : ‘Qui 
ex uso in alium portem navi 
tranedueit." Also, one who 
watches ( portus) the: harbours 
and exacts the customs, a cus- 
tom-housc officer. V ossius says: 
** Dicere liceat etiam a portan- 
do: quia pro mercibus expor- 
tandis non in portu solum, sed 
etiam in pontis transitu solva- 
tur." Or portus (from porto) 
is any place whatever where 
goods are imported and exported, 
and portstor is oue who has the 
care of it. 

Porto, I bear, carry. Fr. 
wépopras pp. of $épo, I carry. 


Hence phorio, and porto, as 
Going, Panus. YJ Al. from 


eógros, a load; whence qoprém, 
gogrw, I carry a load. 

Portórium, toll paid for 
godiis imported or exported, 
customs, &c. For portitorium 
fr. portitor, oris. Al. from 
portus ot porto. See Portitor. 

Portünus, ..the . God ( por- 
tuum) of harbours, or ( porta- 
rum) of.gates. Neptune or 
Janus. 

Portus, a harbour. Fr. por- 
to. That is, a place of import 
and export for goods, or for 
carrying ships into, Also, a 
place where customs for goods 
imported or exported are. paid. 
"T'hisalso seems to be from porto. 
Or, if this latter sense is derived 
from that of a harbour, then the 
meaning seems to have gone 
farther and extended to bridges, 
&c. It is also said to mean 


a house, as in Axgiportus. But 
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Dacier says: ** Portus antiquis 
viAM significabat." If then 
portus in angiportus is properly 
& way or pass, not a bouse, it 
will come from tipo, seropras, 
to pass; or from tpo, véQog- 
tas, to Carry, as oig from oio, 
oio, olpes. 

Posca, wine mixed with vi- 

* Fr. só», to drink : 
as from Edo is Esca," says 
Forcellmi. And Plautus bes, 
* Alii poscam potitant." But 
Esca P" from" Esum. How 
shall we account for S in posca 
from «oo? From «óc, drink ; 
whence posica, posca, as Esum, 
Esica, Esca. So Manus, Ma- 
nicus, Mancus. 

Posco, l call for, call upon, 
invoke, ask, supplicate, demand. 
As from &&o is aacxw, so from 
Boaw, (I call out,) would be 
Bo&cxo, contr. Barxw, as from 
Boasrgéw is by contraction Bec- 
spew. From Baox then is bosco, 

co. 

Positus, a mode of placing 
or disposing. Fr. pono, posut. 
See Pono. 

Possessiva nomina, posses- 
sive nouns, as showing by whom 
a thing is possessed, as Meus 
liber. Fr. possideo, possessum. 

Possibilis, possible. — Fr. 
possum, as Tango, 'l'angibilis. 

Possideo, | possess, am mas- 
ter of. For potissedeo, as Pos- 
sum for Potissum. — Potissedeo 
is from potis and sedeo i. e. in 
eliquo loco, 1 sit down in a 
dwelling and have power over 
it.  Dacier : ‘ lta alicubi 
sedeo ut loci pos i. e. potens 


sim.” Or simply, potis sum 


POS—— POS 


sedere in aliquo loco. — Si- 
lius: ‘‘Quando terrasque fre-. 
tumque Emensis sedisse dabis ? 
Ovid: '** Hac profugos posuis- 
tis sede Penates." — Vossius: 
** So the Belgians say. Besitten 
[. e. to sit] for to possess: 
which is nothing else than ‘i 
re quapiam sedem habere.’” 
Or, in loco quopiam. Micah: 
* 'l'hey shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his 
fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid." 

Possido, same as possideo; 
and from sido as possideo from 
sedeo. 

Possum, I am «able.  Fot 
potissum, 1. e. potis sum, I am 
able. So potis-es becomes po- 
tes; potis-est, potest ; potts-su- 
mus, possumus ; potts-estis, pot- 
estis ; potis-sunt, possunt. So 
potis-eram, poteram ; potis-ero, 
potero; potis-fui, potui; &e. 
Virgil: * At non Evandrum 
potis est vis ulla tenere." 

Post, after. See Posterus 
and Poné. | 

Posted, afterwards. 
post ea negotia. Or post nego- 
tia facta eá tempestate. 

Postérior, properly, more late 
in time or order. Fr. posterus. 

Postéritas, posterity. Fr. pos- 
terus. 


That is, 


' Hill: .“« It comes from pro and sedeo: 
and suggests the possessor as sitting be- 
fore his property with a view to secure 
it." That is, ideo, porsideo, possi- 
deo. */( '* Or fr. porro sedeo. So as to 
mark the perpetuity of the occupation." 
V. Porro would thus mean ** in perro," 
in futurum. Sedeo et occupo nunc et oc- 


cupabo olim. 





POS——POS$S 


Fr. 


Posterila, a back door. 
posterus. 

Postérus, coming after. Pos- 
teri, descendants as coming after. 
Fr. óperspos, later; i.e. éxcd- 
vepog, transp. ómocrsoo;, whence 
posterus, as Ramus, Dentes, for 
Oramus, Odentes. «| Or from 
post, if post is not shortened 
from posterus, as Citra from the 
adjective Citer, &c. See Poné. 

Posthabeo, I (habeo) hold one 
thing in estimation (post) after 
another, I undervalue in com- 
parison. 

Posthac, after this. For post 
negotia facta hdc tempestate. [ 
Al. for posthac. Or for posthanc. 
See Quapropter. 

Posthümus : See Postumus. 

Postica, Posticum, the back 

art of a house. A back door. 
be fundament. Fr. posticus. 

Posticus, which is behind. 
Fr. pos. As Amo, Amicus. 
Compare Anticus. 

Postidea, after that. For post 
id factum ed tempestate. €[ 
Some suppose it put for postea, 
as formed on the model of An- 
tidea, though it cannot be traced 
to post ea, as Antidea may be 
traced to ante ea. 

Postiléna, a horse’s crupper 
which reaches from the saddle 
to the tail or HINDER part of a 
horse. Fr. post, as Cantus, 
Cantilena. ** Lorum e clitellà 
sub caudá et posterioribus ju- 
menti coxis alligatum, ne sarcina 
in anteriorem partem decidat." 


- Pastis, a door-post. Hence, 
a door, gate. Fr. positus, postus 
from pono, to place, erect. 
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** Lapis erectus ab utroque la- 
tere porte.” F. «| Al. from 


post. ‘* Proprié in januá dicun- 


fur ANTES et. postes: ANTES 
ANTE, postes post stant." V. 
** Quód post ostia stat.” Ainsw. 
q The Sax. is post.' 

Postliminium, the return to 
bis own country, rights and 
estates, of one who had gone to 
sojourn elsewhere or had been 
taken by the enemy. From 
post and limen, liminis. Dictum 
de eo qui post aliquod tempus 
ad sua limina redit. Some un- 
derstand dimen here in the sense 
of limes. Dacier: *"* Limina 
sicut in domibus finem quen- 
dam faciunt, sic et imperii finem 
limen esse Veteres voluerunt. " 

Postmódo, shortly. That is, 
modo post hoc tempus. 

Postquam, after that. 
Antequam. 

Postrémus, last. Fr. posterus, 
posterrimus, transp. postreimus, 
postremus. So Supremus. 

Postridie, the day after. For 
postefidie, i. e. postero die. 

Postverta Dea, the Goddess 
of perverse births, where not the 
head, but the feet come first into 
the world. Qus vertit res ut 
sint post qus ante esse debent. 

Postilo, I ask, demand; I 
demand a writ from a magis- 
trate to prosecute; hence, I ac- 
cuse. Fr. posco, poscitum, pos- 
ium, whence postulo, as Uro, 
Ustum, Ustulo. 

Postümus, last, late. Forpost- 


See 





! Todd. ad voc. Scheide refers postis 
to wéroora pp. of wée, to press. 
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$mus, as Intumus, Extumus, 
Maxumus are Intimus, Extimus, 
Maximus.  Postimus for post- 
errimus, as Inferrimus, Infimus. 
Postumus was also one born 
after bis father’s death. Some 
write posthumus, i. e. natus post 
patrem hematum. — Forcellioi: 
«A n born after his father's 
death was called postumws, be- 
cause be wes born (postumus) 
the last of his father's children. 
Among tbe lawyers postumus 
was one born during the life- 
time of bis father after he had 
made his will" But says 
Scheller : ** The last son is not 
always born after bis father’s 
death.” True: but postumus 
night have come to be used by 
common consent in this sense. 
Our word Breakfast is just as 
applicable to dinner, but came 
by common consent to be used 
In the sense it bears. ' 

Pote, for pote’, i. e. potest. 
Or pote, with ** est” understood, 
is from sori. See Potis. 

Potens, being able, ‘being 
powerful, being powerful over, 
master of. Fr. pottsens. See 
Possum. 

Potentia, power. Fr. potens, 
entis. 

Püterium, a cup. — IIoríáoioy. 

Potestas, power, ability; do- 
minion, authority, office. Fr. 
potis, as Majus, Majestas. 

Póttn', canst thou? For po- 
tisne es? . ! 

Pottor, I am master of, have 
the power over, Fr. potis, able, 
powerful, powerful over. €f Al. 
from xoriw, i, e. zoéctips, [come 
to, assequor. 


llli... 
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Pottor, of more authority or 
avail. ‘‘ Polior dicitur is qu 
jure wn auctoritate, potentid, 

tid, alive re prestat et po 
toutior est.” F. So Cicero: 
* Plus pollet potiorque es 
patre." Also, preferable, better, 
1. e. superior, of more avail, 
superior in importance, more 


commanding or important. Fr. 
potis. 
Pótis, able, possible. Fr. 


wor), just by, near, at hand, 
within our reach and power. 

Pótissimüm, principally, chief- 
ly. Said of things of greatest 
consequence. See the second 
Potior. 

Potitii : See Pinarii. 

. Pótius, rather. Cicero: ** Cato 

magnus homo, vel potius sum- 
mus vir.” That is, quod pottu 
vel prestantius est. See Po- 
lor. 

Poto, (drink. Fr. wbeo, we 
Tw, pp. xexoras. So from rarapa 
is ixzaye,acup. Or at once 
from poo, whence supine potum; 
thence poto, potus, potor. 
perhaps Loo, Lotum. 

Potor, a drinker. See Poto. 

Potus, having drunk a 
deal. See Poto. meen 

Potus, a drinking, draught. 
See Poto. Also, urine. That 
is, potás hamani excrementum, 
as Pliny explains it, So **hu- 
mans dapes" are the same as 
** merda." 

Potus: See Appendix. 

Pre, before. Butler: ** Pro- 
bably from veo, which may have 
been turned into «gal, as wi 
and óxó are sometimes read 
&szal and óvaf," Or from se 





be poetic form of raga. 
, which means properly 
the side of," has often 
the same meaning as spé. 
lotus : "Hye rapa KapBo- 
ed him by the side of or be- 
vambyses. [n Pindar, Pyth. 
» yvovra T mde xod0e, Damm 
Lexicon translates it ** AN- 
des." Again: preis, in 
wison of. Cicero: *'Il- 
ros Atticos pre se pene 
es putat." This sense of 
s notorious, Again: pre 
)pounds is often used for 
, which comes from pre 
its well with xapà, which 
| is the very preposition 
hich Forcellini explains 
+. Perhaps pre will come 
spat for xpo 11 some cases, 
agai for xapa in others. 
ebeo, l show, exhibit; 1 
give, supply. For pre- 
I hold out before another. 
beo is often used by 
1s. 

sbila, orum, an allowance. 
ebeo, prebitum. 

eceédo, l go before; I 
8. Fr. cedo, | go. 

ecello, l excel. See Ex- 


"ceps, precipitis, headlong. 
pre and caput, capitis. 
the head foremost. In 
wpoxápnvos. 

receptum, a command, in- 
on. Fr. pracipio. 

ecta. Festus: ** Precias 
int qui à Flaminibus pre- 
&ntur ut denuntiarent opi- 
y manus abstinerent ab 
| ne, si vidisset sacerdos 
em opus, sacra pollue- 


, 
. 
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rentur," From bres and cio, to 
rouse, excite. Or cio is to call 
Qut to. 


Precidaneus, going before, 
preceding. For precedaneus 
from preécedo. ‘Thus Ferie 
precidanea, holiday eves which 
preceded the solemn festivals. 
So Porea precidanea, which 
Sealiger compares to sporéAua, 
sacrifices preliminary to a mar- 
riage. But in this sense others 
refer it to precido i. e. precedo. 
Gellius: ** Pracidanee hostie 
dicuutur que ante sacrificia so- 
lemuia pridie ceduntur." And 
perhaps at the Ferig precidanec 
sacrifices were made; and these 
likewise may be referred to pre- 
cido. For pracido for precedo 
seems uncommon. | 

Precipio, I suggest, advise, 
instruct, command. That is, 
(capio) I take a thing ànd throw 
it (pra) before a person. Some- 
what as the Greeks say spoBi- 
Am, wporlinus, üwoBáxAn. Pre- 
cipio is also the same as Anti- 
cipo, I take a thing into my 
mind before it happens, I fore- 
see. 
Precipitium, a precipice. As 
hurrying down (praecipitem) 
beadlong. 

Pracipito, I throw (pracipi- 
tem) headlong. Also, l press 
oo, urge. 

Precipuus, particular, spe- 
cial; principal, chief. Fr. pre» 
capto. That which is taken and 
selected in preference to others. 

Precisé, briefly. Fr. praci- 
do, precisum. Precido, I cut 
off from the forepart ; hence, I 
cut off generally. 
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Preclarus, very clear, &c. 
Clarus pre aliis. 

Preco, a public crier. For 
precio, precionis, from precio, 
to rouse before hand. So Pa- 
rens for Pariens. J Or for 
predico, onis, from predico. 
Plautus: **Ubi preco predi- 
cat." € Al. for precino. 

Preconium, the office or 
voice (preconis) of the common 
crier; a proclaiming ; hence, a 
celebration, praising, renown. 

Precordia, the diaphragm. 
Pliny: ** Exta homini ab in- 
feriore viscerum parte separantur 
membrana, que precordia ap- 
pellant, quia cord: pretenditur." 
Turton: * Because it separates 
the heart as if by a curtain from 
the intestines.” Vossius : ‘‘ [m- 
mo et ita appellantur partes 
laterales — precordiis subjecte, 
Gr. bxoydvdpia.” 

Pracox, pracocis, ripe be- 
fore the usual time, premature. 
Fr. precoxi fr. precoquo, pro- 
perly used of things baked or 
matured by the sun before the 
time. Or precor is fr. praco- 
quus, which isalso used.  Pra- 
coquus, pracoqs, pracor, as 
Quim. Cim. TP 

Preda, a prey, booty. Fr. 
pario, whence parita, praita, 
prata, preda. Cicero has ** pre- 
da improbé parta." «| Haigh: 
* For pradata bestia; i. e. 
which is laid in one's way." 

Predico, 1 publish, pro- 
claim. From dico, | tell; pre, 
before others. See Abdico. 
«| Al. from 3éxo, I show. See 
Indico. 


Preditus, endued or gifted 
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with. For predatus. That-is, 
datus, donatus, aliquá re pre 
aliis. Unless pre bas reference 
to the previous endowments of 
nature, which are dependent on 
no labor or exercise of man. 
Pradium, a farm, estate, pos- 
session. From pres, predi. 
That is, any real property which 
we can make into a good secu- 
rity, or which may serve to give 
us a title to credit. ‘Tacitus: 
* Facta mutuandi copia sine 
usuris per triennium, si debitor 
populo in duplum prediis cavis 
set."  Forcellini: ** A. pres, 
predis. Ut proprié sit, bonum 
quo quispiam alteri se obligat, 
et pro re aliqua eidem cavet, 
pignori id opponendo."* {| AI. 
from preda. As the ancients 





1 Vossius: * Bonum, quo quis, velot 
prede, potest se obligare. Aliud 
dia, aliud bona predia. Asconius: 
* Bona predia dicuntur bona satisdationi- 
bus obnoxia, sive sint in mancipiis sive in 
pecunià numeratà : pra dia veró domus, 
agri.’ Sed hmc res minime impedit quo 
minus origo eadem sit. Sané : 
quoque, quà vox ea signat domus et 
agros, & predibus dicta esse, abundé 
fidem facit tum quód apud Ciceronem 
legere est *predes vendere,' i. e. bens 
predia addicere auctioni, (ut Budsus 
interpretatur); tum quód, a quibus prer- 
des non exigerentur, predio se tanquam 
predibus obstringerent, contra quàm ali 
solent qui creditoribus malé credulis et 
predie et predibus cavebant, Hinc sané 
vetus formula: * Prediis predibusque 
cavere, Cicero: ‘In bonis predibus 
predüsque vendendis. Livius de Can- 
nensibus captivis: * Alii dandam cx era- 
rio mutuam pecuniam, pradiis predibus- 
qwe cavendum populo censerent Im» 
scriptio vetus: ‘ Lex parieti faciendo, im 
area que est ante /Edem Serapi trans 
viam qui redemerit predes dato pre dieque 
subsiguato, Duumvirüm arbitratu." ” 
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red as a booty the terri- 
y acquired in war. 

Jo, a plunderer. Pre- 
under. . Fr. preda. 
atio, a preface. Fr. for, 


ectüra, the office of a 
us. 
ectus, one set over, a 
tendant, director, prefect. 
ficio, | make a person to 
others. 
‘éro, I prefer. I carry 
in my mind one thmg 
nother. 
“ica, a woman hired to 
at funerals. Fr. pra- 
As set over the mourners 
t their mourning. 
isctne, Prefiscint, give 
re to say, let me say, 
any bad effects result- 
Ised when one person 
another. Sit preter 
n.  litinnius: “ Paula 
Jaudem addito Prafis- 
puella fascinetur.” 
‘oco, l choke. For pre- 
s Caudex, Codex. Pre- 
RICES. 
Tractus, rigid, severe, ob- 
Said properly of stones 
ich broken, craggy, &c. 
ruptus. . 
mans, big, pregnant. 
no, (whence gnatus and 
b from yewaw, yea, 
iaid of a female before 
gs forth. 
udicium, the judging of 
3eforehand to the detri- 
f the case; detriment, 


abor, 1 glide (preter) 


ym. 
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Preliganeum vinum, wine 
made from grapes before the 
vintage. From prelego. The 
grapes being gathered before the 
time. 

Prelium: See Proelium. 

Praemium, any profit or ad- 
vantage derived from anything; 
prey, booty; prize, reward; 
money or property derived in any 
way. For prebium from .pra- 
beo. «[ Or for preemium from 


pra, and emo;ito take. Properly 


a prize; that. which one persog 
takes or receives in preference 
to others. Cicero: “ Premia 
proposita sunt virtatibus, sup- 
plicia vitiis." QJ Al. for pra- 
dimium from preda and emo, to 
take. As properly a booty.' 

Prenum, 

Prepédio, 1 obstruct. That 
is, I go (pre pedibus) before 
another’s feet, and block up. his 
way. 

Prapes, ctis, swift in flying, 
nimble. Hence used for a bird 
or fowl. Qui petit loca pra 
aliis, one who makes for places 
quicker than others. See Per- 
pes. Some explain it as an au- 
gural word of a bird which seeks 
the regions above, and opposed 
to an inauspicious bird which 
seeks the regions below in its 
flight. «| Al. from séro, whence 
xtropat; to fly. | Al. from we- 
rw, to fall; whence xpoxer)s, 
headlong. Ennius has ‘‘ pre- 








! Al. from fipaBeior, a prize of combat ; 
transp. BpalBeov, braebium, prebiam, pre- 
minum. Y Haigh: ** Fr. szpíeua, (spór- 
pa, ) & segment, a purchase." d 

Z 
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pete portu," and “ prepete men- 
to." 

Prapilatus, blunt at the point. 


*€ [n obtusum desinens et instar 

pile rotundus ne laedat." F. 

& preposition. 
As generally 


Prapostérus, having that last 
which ought to be first, or vice 
versa. Fr. pre and posterus. 

Prepütium. Pro prepotium, 
a potus, penis. Penis anterior 
pars. Vide Potus. Auta pre 
et xécby, penis. Unde olf), 
zorT), a quo derivant potus. 
q Aut a preputo. Ob Jude- 
orum circumcisionem. Oblo- 
quitur Vossius: '' Preputium 


vocarunt Romani, antequam de- 


Judaicà circumcisione scirent," 
At nescio quis usus sit nisi Ju- 
venalem, qui ipse de Judaeis in 
Sat. xiv. 99 hoc verbo utitur. 
At U debet esse brevis?  Per- 
sona tamen habet O longam a 
Persóno. 

Prerógativus. The Tribe 
or Century was called preroga- 
tiva, which (rogata est) was 
asked its opinion first, or which 
voted first. Hence prerogati- 
va was a peculiar privilege 
granted to one person in pre- 
ference to or before others. 
Also, a word or deed ou the 
part of one who intends to do 
us good, significative thar he will 
do us this good. Because the 
vote of the Tribus Prerogativa 
was generally tbe vote of all tbe 
rest, and therefore presignified 
it. Hence any favorable sign 
or omen. 


Pres, predis, a surety, bail. 
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For prestis, whence prests, 
pres, somewhat as Preses i 
for Presides, and from Modus, 
Mods, is Mos.  ** Quis, altero 
non stante pacto, cogatur pre- 
stare alienam culpam." V. See 
Presto. Or because he stands 
as it were before another, and 
protects and covers him. So 
Antistes. Pres, predis, ss 
Heres, Heredis. Insuch cases 
the D may be inserted as im 
Prodeo for Proeo. Preis, He- 
reis ; Predis, IH s»redis.' 

Prescribo, Y bring an ex- 
ception or objection against an 
action in law. That is, I write 
down something (pre) in the 
way of it. 

Praesens, present. For pre- 
ens, as otherwise D is added for 
euphony. Or S is added on 
the model of Absens. 

Prasentia, presence; presence 
of mind. Fr. presens, presentis. 

Prasépes, Prasépe, a stall, 
manger, crib, bee-hive. From 
praesepio, to put anything be- 
fore something else so as to 
fence it. ; 

Presertim, especially. Fr. 
presertus fr. presero. As Ex- 
ero and Prosero are to put or 
thrust out, or to draw out, so 
presero may be to put one 
thing before another, to select. 
Compare Excellens, Excelsus. 





! Scaliger reads in Festus: *'* Pres, 
qui a magistratu interrogatus in publicam 
an presest, dicit pres:’’ and supposes 
that pres was put for pres-sum. As 
perhaps presens is pres-ens. So A«- 
sonius has: * Spondere qui nes, noxa 
quia presest, vetat." 
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qf Or it is from sero, to join; 
and said, when many things are 
joined togetber in a row, of 
such as stand before the rest. 
Quando ex rebus plurimis unà 
consertis unam pre aliis sumas. 
*€ Quando quid serie est ante 
alia,” says Vossius. Or, as 
Desero is to forsake, abandon, 
so sero may be to adhere to, cling 
.to. Then presertim is said of 
things to which we attach our- 
selves beyond all others. 

Preses, prasidis, one who 
presides. Fr. presedeo, ] sit 
"before another. 

Presidium, a guard, garri- 
son, defence. From presedeo. 
As sitting before a place. Pra- 
sidium is also a station or post 
before which a garrison sits. 

Presignis, illustrious. Fr. 
signum, a mark, One who is 

wremarkable above others. 

Prestantia, excellence. Fr. 
prastans, antis. 

Prestéga, a kind of porch. 
Fr. oréyy, a roof. 

Prestes, prestitis, a presi- 
dent, guardian. From slo, ste- 
ti. Qui stat pre aliis. 

Prastigia, jugglers’ tricks, 
sleight of hand. Soft for pre- 
strigie. As Fragilis from Fra- 
go, Frango, so presirigie 18 
from  prestrigo, prastringo. 
As dazzling the eyes by their 
sapidity. — ** Quód oculorum 
aciem prastringunt.” F. 

Prestíno,l buy. Properly, 
I buy up before others. Apu- 
leius: “ Emtor is, nimio prasti- 
andi studio, preconem rogat 
€ujatis essem." See Destino. 


Prastó, at hand. Fr. pre- 


sto, I stand before one ready. 
Or, we will say, for prestito, 
fr. presto, prastitus, like Op- 
tato, Sortitd. 

Presto, I stand before, sto 
pre. lam superior to. Also, 

make a thing to stand before 
another, show, exhibit, prove, 
offer, give. Also, I do, per- 
form, that is, | show or exhibit 
beforea person. Cicero : ** Per- 
ferto et ultima expectato, que 
tibi et jucunda et honesta pre- 
stabo." So in the preface of 
Herodotus rà BapBápoici amodey- 
evra is, the things displayed 
or performed by the Barbarians. 
So, 1 perform, keep to, make 
good, abide by. Cicero: 
* Quamcumque ei fidem de- 
deris, ego prastabo.” So, I 
manmtaim, preserve. Cicero: 
* Praestat tibi memoriam be- 
nevolentiainque quam debet." 
Also, I stand to it, I affirm, 
maintain. Cicero: *' Predones 
nullos fore, quis prestare po- 
terat?" Or presto is presto 
fidem, I give my word. Hence 
I] warrant, answer for. Cicero: 
** Impetus populi prestare nemo 
potest."  Forcellini explains it, 
** in se recipere moderatos futu- 
ros.” Or we may explain it, 
* [mpetus populi [non fore], 
praestare nemo potest.” So, I 
warrant the conduct of a person, 
I stand to it that a person shall 
act in such a manner. Cicero : 
* Quem ego prestare non po- 
tui: erat enim rex perpauper." 
Hence *' presto alicui damnum, 
noxam" is to warrant a person 
that he shall not suffer loss or 
harm, to be respousible for him, 
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to take on myself for him the 
hurt or harm if any happen. 
That is, presto [non fore] alicui 
damnum. Perhaps presto is 
here, presto fidem. That is, 
presto meam fidem alicui, non 
fore sibi damnum. 

Prastolor, | wait for, expect. 
Fr. presto, at hand. | am at 
hand and ready to receive a. per- 
son. YF Or perhaps fr. croay, 
equipment. 

Prastringo oculos, 1 dazzle. 
** For, when the sun's rays, for 
instance, strike the eye, they 
keep them tight and closethem." 
F. Praestringo aciem ferri, 
is to blunt or dull the edge of 
iron. This phrase Forcellini 
thinks is taken from the for- 
mer. 

Praesul, presülis, the chief of 
the Salii or priests of Mars, who 
used to caper through the city. 
Qui salit pre aliis, who dances 
at the head of the others. 


Hence presul is in general one | 


who is at the head of or presides 
over others. 

Prasum, 1 am (pra) at the 
head of others. 

Presumo, I presume. That 
Is, (sumo) I take to myself (pre- 
ter jus) beyond my deserts. 
Also, I dare too much, i. e., I take 
on me to do what is beyond me. 
Also, I conjecture, imagine, 
believe will be. "That is, I take 
into my mind a thing (pre) be- 
fore it happens. 

Pretendo, | stretch or lay 
out before another, show, allege, 
allege as an excuse. 

Prater, before, close by, be- 
side, along, past; beyond, con- 
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trary to; beside, except; be 
sides, over. Fr. pra, as Subter 
from Sub. See Pra, 

Pratérea, besides, Preter 
ea. 
Pretéritus, passed by. Fr. 
pratereo. 

Pretermitto, I send, cast, 
put aside; | neglect. Also, I 
forgive, cast aside from my 
mind. 

Pretexo, I cloke, disguise, 
allege as an excuse. That is, 
] weave, contrive excuses for. 
Or from the notion of weav- 
ing things on garments, and so 
disguising what is uoderneath. 

Pratexta, a white toga (pre- 
texta) woven in front or bor- 
dered with purple. It was 
worn by boys of family till. they 
were 15 or 17, and is put for 
boyhood. Also a kind of play 
in which magistrates and persons 
of dignity, who used the pre- 
texta, were introduced. 

Pretextus, a disguise, pre- 
tence, excuse, Fr. pratexo. 

Pretor, a chief commander, 
magistrate, officer. For pre- 
itor fr. preeo, pratum. 

Pretorium, the tent of the 
general ina camp. Fr. pretor, 
the commander of an army. 
Also, a palace or magnificent 
villa in thecountry, ** Perhaps, 
because it was as much superior 
to the neighbouring buts and 
cottages, as the pretorian tent 
was to the other tents.” F. Or 
because . these palaces were 
usually the residence of 1 
trates and chief officers. For 
pretor (for preitor) was used in 
a very wide sense. 
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Pretüra, the office (pre- 
toris) of a pretor, So Ques- 
tura. 

Prevaricor, { am very crook- 
ed in my legs, I go crookedly 
or irregularly ; I deal crookedly 
in my conduct, play fest and 
lbose, betray the cause of my 
client while by neglect or col- 
Jusion I assist his opponent. Fr. 
varus. 

Qui 


Previus, going before. 
preeundo viam monstrat. 

Pragmaticus, relating to bu- 
smess, or to state affairs ; skilful 
in managing the business of the 
jaw, a practitioner in the law. 
Hlporypavixds. 

randium, a repast which 

was taken formerly in the morn- 
ing, but afterwards at noon. 
** Fr. xpav, Doric of xgat, in the 
morning," says Vossius. But 
spay i8 not weet, but wed», lately, 
whence xpi, vov. Neither xedv 
nor sed» seem ever used for, in 
the morning. Prandium would 
be better referred to xgatay, 
-‘matutinam: this being cut down 
to spav. Then dium might be 
formed from dies. Or rather it 
would be a termination, as in 
peoldiov. GY Or prandium is for 
prendium (as Ardea for Er- 
-dea, mAgnus for mEgnus,) from 
*irpobvlior from xpd (rou) évBlov; so 
as to mean a meal taken at any 
‘time before noon. Or froin a 
word xapévtov. GY Some refer 
prandium to prandeo, this to a 
-verb magerlite, wapevdse, (weavesco) 
from aes, at noon. 

Pransus, having dined. Fr. 
prandeo, prandsum, pransum. 
See Prandium. 


preces. 
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Prasinus, of a green color. 
Tpacives. 

Pratum, a meadow. As 
waghaxk;, wet, moist, seems to 
come from xépiyy formed from 
wisagras pp. of selpo, to pene- 
trate, hence penetrate with wet, 
(as 8ósro is from due); so pra« 
tum may be from wspaa, xpéa, 
which is formed from «ip fut. 
of xsipo. From xpéw, pp. xé- 
wparas, might be pratum, which 
would be so called from its 
general moisture, Propertius: 
* Et ciRCUMRIGUO surgebant 
lilia prato." ‘Thus xpaos, mild, 
gentle, is probably from sepáa, 
megaio, wpxke. Qui facile pene- 
trari potest. As opposed to one 
who is impenetrable and unkind. 
«| Haigh: ** From separiy, xga- 
1)», passable, open.” ¥ Al. from 
soarivov, Dor. of xpacivoy, of & 
green color. 

Praàvus, crooked, distorted ; 
untoward, perverse; going 
wrong, bad, depraved. For 
prabus from xapaipko, (wpeiBáo, 
seahaw,) to transgress. But 
waga:Baw will rather mean here, 
to go (xagd) contrary to what 
one should,* 

Précarius, precarious. — Fr. 
Obtained by petition, 
and therefore dependent on ano- 
ther’s will and pleasure. 

Préci@é vites, ——— 





! Vossius: '* Prarus fr. xpgos, mild, 
tame. It will be said that such men 
should be rather called good than 
bad. True: but we must take into the 
account the age in which all virtue con- 
sisted in courage, and meekness was 
condemned.” The original meaning of 
pravus opposes this derivation. 
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Précor, I pray, beseech. From 
Pptxopos, | am bedewed 1. e. 
with tears. So precor agrees 
with Imploro. €[ Al. from a 
verb ragetyonas, whence xegtyo- 
pas, precor. €«[ Or was «gotxo- 
pas used for holding up one's 
hands before the Gods or be- 
fore another in supplication? 
Hence xgexyonas, precor. Some- 
what as Procer from Ifposx5o. 
Or, as Zonas was used of laying 
hold of a person's limbs or gar- 
ments in supplication, (as &youas 
YOvAT WY, ECds, MERAY), WAS *po- 
eyouas used in this sense? € 
* From Hebrew BRA, whence 
BRKH,, (brecah,)  precauo, 
benedictio." V. Aud elsewhere: 
“They derive precor from Hebr. 
BRK, to fall on one’s knees," 

Prehendo, | lay bold of, seize. 
From pre and hando. Hando 
from xa, fut. 2. of yáto, I 
receive, hold, contain. Hence 
chando, (as N is added in 'Tan- 
go, Pango,) and /ando. Or at 
once from yavdw, whence »xav- 
davon. J Al. from hendo. ‘Tooke: 
* From  Anglo-Sax. Aentan.” 
So Goth. henda, to lay bold of. 
Fairfax: ** With. that the. ser- 
vants ent the young man stout.” 
Allied is our hand. 

Prehenso, | take hold of so 
as to solicit one's vote, | can- 
vass. Fr. prehendo, prehensum. 

Prélum, an oil-press, vine- 
press. For premulum fr. premo. 


' Al. from xpofkoua, I come before 
another in supplication, whence xpoterns, 
a beggar. But then it would be prd- 
cor. {| Al. from xpouds, poor ; or xpott, 
mpoixds, a gift. € Al. for procor. 
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Prémo, I press, squeeze, &c. 
From Bapnpa, (Bpspa,) a weight. 
Hence bremo, premo. I5 should 
thus be long. But we have 
féra from $Hods. 

Prendo, for prehendo. 

Prenso, for prehenso. 

Presbyter, au elder, priest. 
IIgec Buregos. 

Presso, | squeeze. 
mo, premsum, pressum. 

Prester, a fiery whirlwind. A 
species of poisonous serpent. 
Ipnorye. 

Prétiosus, costly, precious. 
Qui est magni pretii. 

Prétium, the price of any- 
thing sold; price, value; price 
paid for wages or hire ; areward ; 
price paid for vicious actions, 
punishment. — Opere pretium 
est, there is a price and reward 
for one's pains, it is profitable. 
Salmasius : ** From apariov, the 
price paid (7a vezTv) to the sel- 
ler." Vossius: **'lhe Aolians 
said xpErog for xeAtos, DpExow 
for $pAxov." We have pEssu- 
lus from wAooados, iEvir 1. €. 
dEvir from 8Ayp. Gf Haigh: 
* From xgaréoy, to be sold."* 

Prex, précis, prayer. Fr. 
precor. 

Priapus, Priapus. Ilpíaxogs. 

Pridem, lately, awhile ago. 
Pri is fr. xpiv, before, p:evi- 
ously. See Prior. Dem is a 
termination, as in Idem, Tan- 
tundem. — € Al. for prius- 
dem. 

Pridie, on the day before. 


Fr. pre- 





|? ** Pretium is like Germ. wert, worth. 
For R is easily transposed; and W and 
P are cominutable.” W. . 
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4 die. Or from pri, (as in 
m,) and die. ' 
&micerius, a prime minis- 
officer. ‘‘ De ejus ety- 
rà varii varia; sed plures 
lores ita dictum putant, qui 
t$ scriberetur in cerá, h. e. 
bulà ceratá seu catalogo 
us ordinis." F. : 
imipilus, a centurion (pri 
h) of the first rank. ur 
anili2, the first fruits of 
ing. Fr. primus. As Stul- 
*tultitia. 
amitivus, the earliest. Fr. 
tds fr. primüm. 
tmoplastus, first formed. 
acres, formed. 
amordia, the beginning. 
a exordia. | 
tmotinus, ripening early. 
sed to Serotinus, 
amus, the most first. Su- 
ive of the word of which 
is the comparative. 
inceps, chief, foremost, 
ipal. A prince. For pri- 
$, fr. prima capio. Hence 
eps, princeps. 
incipatus, the chief place. 
rinceps, principis. 
incipium, the beginning. 
rinceps, principis. 
ior, former, earlier, older, 
rinrank. Fr. pra, whence 
r, prior. YJ Or fr. zQxiov, 
r, whence pretor, prior. 
chius: Ilefiov, xporepov. | 
‘om ziv, formerly ; whence 
See Pridem. YJ Al. from 
See priscus.' 


mieson mentions the Iceland. fyr, 
* our First) prius; which trans- 
s fry. 
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Priscus, ancient, out of date 
or use. From priüs, contr. pris. 
Scheide supposes that zpls was 
a nominative, whose accusative 
was xply. See Pristinus, € Al. 
from srápuci, last year, formerly ; 
whence a word xepugixds, xpu- 
oxds. 

Pristinus, former, ancient, of 
some time standing. Fr. pris, 
as Cras, Crastinus. See Priscus. 

Pristis, transp. pistris, and 
pistriz, (as Aiad, AjaX,) some 
large fish. Also, a ship of war 
of a Jong shape. Ilpleris, wi- 
TTpIs, rpijT Tig, wpio Tos." 

Privatus, private, one's own, 
particular. Fr. privus. 

Privignus, a step-son. ** Pri- 
vignus dictus, quód aute quàm 
mater secundd nuberet, est pro- 
genitus." F. For prügnus, from 
prius, whence prügnus, some- 
what as from Aper, Apri, is 
Aprugnus ; from Abies is Abi- 
egnus. The Greeks said on 
yovos. GY] Or for privigenus. Fr. 
privus, single; or privé, singly, 
* seorsim." Where a person is 
born not of both the father and 
the mother existing, but of only 
one of them. So the Greeks 
said duos from ap}, seor- 
sim. 

Privilegium, a law inflicting 
an extraordinary punishment, 
or conferring an extraordinary 
favor or privilege on an indivi- 
dual. Fr. dex, legis, and pri- 
vus. 

Privo, I deprive, take away. 





? Donnegan gives a Greek deriva- 
tion in zplaris and swíerpis, Vossius in 
Pristes. 
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Fr. xple, (as cis, oVis,) [ cut or 
divide by sawing; | cut away. 
« Al. from privus. Privum 
facio, | make my own individual 
property. | 

rivus, individual, each, per- 
ticular, one'a awn. Fr. privo. 
Cut off from otbers, by oneself, 
Somewhat as £xacrog; is from 
ixas. . | Al, from «plo, to cut 
off. Scaliger: '*Quia in fa- 
milià herciscundá, qus ante 
communia erant heredum, hec 
SECANTUR jn portiones, ut 
quaeque priva et propria fiat." 

Pro, before, in front of : for, 
instead of, in defence of ; for, 
equivaleutly to, according to, in 
comparison of. Livy: ** Castra 
metatus latiàs quàm pro copiis." 
IJgó. 

Pro, in compounds, at a dis- 
tance. For porro. ¥ Al. for 
procul. 

Pro, Proh, o! For per o! 
per oh! Cicero: ** Proh Deüm 
atque hominum fidem." 'That is, 
A Per, oh! Deüm," &c. Then 
proh came to be used generally 
for oh. Proh Jupiter, &c. Pro- 
perly, Per te, oh Jupiter. 

Proagórus, a Sicilian high 
magistrate. Ilposyopos. 

roavus, a great grandfather. 
As going (pro) before a grand- 
father. 

Probabilis, probable, likely 
to be truth. Fr. probo. Such 
@ supposition is worthy of being 
approved of or is probable. 

Probe. ** Pereo probe,” in 
good honest truth, really, in 
fact. Also, excellently! good! 
very well done! For probus is 
said of any thing which is good 
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in its kind. Proba merx, probe 
clava, probum argeutum. 
Próbitas, probity, &c. Fr. 
probus. . 
Próblema, & problem. Ipe- 
B^. 
Próbo, | approve, praise, 
That is, I judge to be ( probum) 
good. * Meo judicio probum 
esse judico." F, so, I 
show, prove, "That is, probum 
esse monstro. We say, 'lo make 
good. Also, I try or examine 
whether a thing be (probum) 
good. So Bougála is to judge 
if a thing be (Poupàr) appro- 
yable. € Haigh: * Fr. 
Beis, he who awarded the prize 
of victory. Hence probo is to 
examine," As SApa, dOmo, 
If there was a word paso, as 
well as Bpafeóo, this would be 
well. ‘Tooke: ** From An- 
glo-Sax. profian.” So Icel. 
profa is to try, prove; and 
Germ. prufen, which however 
Wachter refers to probus or 
probo. ‘* Prufen,” he says, 
* examinare an probum sit." 
Probolé, a throwing out, &c. 


T1g0Boa4. 
Próboscis, the trunk of an 
elephant. IIpofoexl;. 


Próbrum,a disgrace, disgrace- 
ful action, rape, &c.; disgrace- 
ful language, abuse.  ** Pro 
prohibrum. Quod prohibere s 
nobis debemus," says Dacier. 
Rather, Quod prohibent leges 
et vetant. So that probrum an»- 
swers to Vetitum. Lucretius 
has  probeat for prohibeat : 
* Nam sive est aliquid quod 
probeat officiatque.” Pro is 
bere long: but HI may be 
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wholly omitted. Q Haigh: 
* From sxeexpoy, for wépsepov, 
light, rh s l T 
Próbus, good, honest, up- 
right, worthy, &c. For prohi- 
bus fr. prohibeo. **Quia se a 
delinquendo — prohibet," says 
Festus. ¢ Al. from probo. Quem 
Aud, if Tooke is right 
in referring probo to the North- 
ern languages, this is a correct 
derivation of probus. «| Al. 
from sixpora pf. mid. of xpéra, 
whence zpéxoy, eminence, dis- 
tinction, merit, worth, Hence 


propus, probus. {| Al. from 
wpebc, Kol. xpots, (as wais, wáig, 


ol. sóig), whence proVus, 
proBus. But wpab; is meek, 
mild; a meaning too remote 
from that of probus. 

Prócaz, cacis, wanton, skit- 
tish, frolicksome. Fr. proco, 
Task, woo. ‘ De meretrice, 
us usque ingerit, Da mihi, 

ffer mihi. F. «| Or from 

us. «| Or fr. wif, swpoxi, 
fawn. Like a fawn. q Or 
from 10, 1. e. provoco et la- 
cessor. So Parens from Pario. 

Prócella, a storm. Fr. pro- 
cello, to drive. A driving storm. 

Prócello, I drive forward, 
strike, upset. See cello. 

Prócéres, the nobles, leading 
men. From sing. procer, and 
this from »posy 5s, having the pre- 
cedence; Kol. xporyyp, whence 
epox3p, procer. But from «po- 
aig should we not expect procé- 
res? No more than Celéres 
from xéA»X, xtAnP.* 





3 Al. from . i gerí 
&. e pre) Mie AL fum eer 
ym. 
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Procérus, long, tall. Fr. 
spoeyijs, jutting forward; 7Eol. 
wpoty30, wpouy?Q, a8 xiAyd 
MP celer. ^ ; , 

Procestrium: See Appendix. 

Procinctus, 4s. A soldier is 
said to make his will “in pro- 
cinctu,” when he makes it being 
at the.time girt with his armour 
and ready for battle. Pro is 
before the time or before the 
enemy. | 

Proclivis, said properly of a 
(clivus) hill inclining forwarda, 
sloping, steep ; easy to descend ; 
easy, in general. 

Próco, Prócor, I ask, beg, 
woo. Fr. wgobxo i. e. yeipa, I 
hold up my hand before ano- 
ther in petition. : Hence spéya, 

roco, as from [posyys, Ilpory 
Procer, Proceres" q Or from 
procio, I call to, as Occapio, 
Occupo, as. «| Al. from spotxo, 
wpoixoguas, whence -xpolxryg, a 
beggar. Hence xpóxo, xeéxopas, 
proco, procor. 

Procrastino, I put off (ad 
crastinum diem) till tomorrow. 

Prócul, far off. For pro 
(i. e. porro) ab oculis. «| Or 
from procello, proculi, I drive 
or send off to a distance. 
De iis quae longé à nobis 
amandantur. So Facul from 
Facio. 

Procurator, one who (curat) 
takes care of things (pro) for 
another, an agent, manager. 

Procuüro, I manage things, 
properly for another.  '* Ad- 
ministro, presertim rem ALI- 





From the metaphorical notion of setting 
up one's borns on higb. 
34A 
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BNAM. F. See Procurator. 
Also, I expiate, avert by sacri- 
fices, — ** Curo et exequor ea 
que ad expianda prodigia perti- 
meut"  F. Perhaps pro is 
porro: curo ut expellam porro 
r, e..procul. Or pro is instead 
of, as an equivalent for. Curo 
piacula pro prodigiis, ut prodi- 
gia compensentur ptaculis, 
' Prócus, a wooer, suitor, Fr. 
proco. — | 

" Procyor, a star which rises 
before the dog-star. [I poxday. 

- Prodeo, l come forth, go out. 
Soft for proeo, as Reeo, Redeo ; 
Meulla, Medulla. 

Prodigium, a prodigy, omen. 
Fr. prodieo, whence prodtcium, 

odigium. Or fr. prodico, 

ike Pradico, Abdico. ¥ Or 
from prodigo. ‘That which we 
cast to a distance, dmomepropeba. 
q Al. from xgodeixw, premonstro. 
: Prodigo, 1 drive forth, to a 
distance. Por prodago, proago, 
as Proeo, Prodeéo. Also, 
squander. ‘That is, I cast forth 
and dissipate. ‘ Patrimonium 
foras ago et perdo." F, 

Prodigus, prodigal. Fr. pro- 

digo. 
- Proditor, a betrayer. Fr. 
prodo, proditum. One who 
gives out, discovers, discloses 
the secrets of another. 

Prodo, I give out, produce, 
disclose, discover, publish. Fr. 
pro for porro, and do. Also, I 
cast out, throw away, abandon. 

Pródrómus, a forerunner. 
Tipé8popos. 

. Prodico, Ulead or bring forth. 
Pro for porro. 
Productus, lengthened. That 
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is, led or brought out to a dis- 
tance. Pro for porro. 

Pralium: See Appendix. 

Profano, I profaue. -From 
profanus. 

Próf ünus, not initiated in the 
sacred mysteries. Qui est pro- 
cul à fanis, Virgil: ** Procul 
o procul este profani, Excla- 
mat vates." Hence, impious. 
Also, common, secular, not sa- 
cred. So Profestus is PROCUL 
@ FESTIS, non festus. 

Profectio, a going. See Pro- 
ficiscor. - ' 

Profecto, indeed, assuredly. 
For pro facto. As from Fac. 
tum is Affecto. We say, It is 
so for a fact. 

Profectus, an advancement 
in anything, profit. Fr. proficto. 

Prófestus, not holy, not kept 
holy. See Profanus. 

Proficio, 1 make progress, 
get on, succeed, profit. — Facio 
iter pro i. e. porro. 

- Prof íciscor, I set out or on- 
ward, go away. Fr. proficto, 
whence tle perfect profectus 
sum. That is, facio iter pro 
1. e. porro, asin Proficio. 

- Prof iteor, 1 confess openly. 
Fr. fateor. | 

Proffigo, I dash to the ground, 
destroy, injure. Also, I throw 
an enemy into complete dis: 
order, that is, crush, overwhelm. 
Also, I bring a thing almost to 
its conclusion, ‘That is, | nearly 
dispatch it. Generally, what I 
bring to an end, I crush or deé: 
stroy. See Fligo. | ' 
Profugus, fleemg far. Qui 

ro |. e. porro fugit.  . |: 
F Profundus, des, Having its 
» . 
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(fundum) depth ( pro i. e. porro) 
at a great distance, 

Prof i üsio, extravagance, Quae 
profurdit divitias, casts them 
forth and dissipates them. Fr. 
profusus. 

Progénies, an offspring. Fr. 

rogeno, or progeneo, progenui. 
Dro. as in^ Prodo, ce 
See Geno. . 

Prognosticum, a token, Tipo- 
ac Tixóy. 

Prograxe, to have bawled 
out. 
fr. xe2tw, xpágo, I bawl out. 
But the reading is dubious. 

Próhibeo, | keep off, hinder, 
&c. Fr. habeo, l bold, and pro 
j. e. porro or procul. 

Prohinc, therefore. As Pro- 
inde. 

Projectura, a jutting out. Fr. 
projicio, projectus. .À. casting 
or putting forward. —, 

Proin, for proinde. 

Proinde, therefore. Lr. pro, 
for porro, hereafter; and iade, 
on this account. Cicero: “ Pro- 
tude aut exeant aut quiescant.” 
Also, just so, equally, See Per- 
inde. 

Prolato, i defer. 
latum. That is, I carry for- 
ward, put off to a distant time. 
Prolecto, [ allure, Fr. lacio, 
lacitum, lactum. I draw forth, 
entice, 

Proles, an offspring. — Fr. 
pro (as in Progenies) and oleo, 
to grow. As springing forth 
and growing. See Soboles. 

Proletarius, one of the lowest 
of the people. As being usually 
not called to serve in war, and 
so good for nothing else than to 
produce ( prolem) children. 


For procraxe, procr axisse ^ 


Fr. pro- 
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Prolizus, long, tall, big ; long 
in. speech,  prolix. | From 
pro and dazus. “In longi- 
tudinem /arus, proteutus.": F, 
From the notion of metals re- 
laxing and extending themselves, 
So from taw, rétyxa, to extend, 
is tyxw, to melt. Hence pro; 
fixus is also bountiful, lavish of 
presents. ‘That is, loose and 
unconfined in one's bounty. 
Also, prosperous, ** afflueus." 

Prologus, a prologue.  IIpó- 
Aoyos. 

Prolubium, whim, humor, 
inclination, Fr. /ubet. Where 
the will puts itself forth, Or 
pro is according to. 

Prolusio, a florish, prelude. 
Fr. /udo, lusum. Where we 
play merely, before we come to 
something serious. 

Proluvies, a flood ; flux. See 
Alluvies. 

Promineo, I hang over. See 

ineo. 

Promiscuus, mingled without 


order or distincüon. Fr. mis- 
ceo. 

Promissum, a promise. See 
promitto. 


Promissus, suffered to grow 
to a great length. Pro is porro, 
to a distance ; missus the same 
as pratermissus. 

Promitto, 1 send or cast 
(pro) to a distance. I suffer to 
grow to a great length, See 
Promissus. Also, | promise, 
engage, vow. "That is, I put 
forwarg, hold out, hold forth a 
promise. So xporelve is to pro- 
mise. 

Prómo, I take out, bring 
forth, produce, show. Fr. pro 
i. €. porro, and emo, I take. 
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Primontorium, a promontory, 
high land jutting into the sea. 
Fr. promineo, whence promint- 
torium, promintorium, promon- 
torium. So sOntis for slntis. 
Or for promuntorium, as recU- 
pero for reclpero. J Al. quia 
est pro monte, loco montis. 

romülus, advanced. Moved 
( pro) forward. 

Promtuaria cella, a cellar 
whence eatables ( promta sunt) 
are brought out. 

Promtus, drawn out. Fr. pro- 
mo. Set forth, manifest, clear. 
Ready to be brought out, pre- 

ared, at hand. Hence easy. 

eady, prompt, active. Things 
* jn promtu” are things ready 
at hand. 

Promulgo, 1 publish abroad. 
For provulgo fr. vulgus. In 
vulgus promo. V and M are 
commutable. So proMuscis is 
read for proBuscis. (J Or fr. 
zpoeponay te, ya, I avow openly. 

ence promolgo, promulgo. 
«| Al. for probulgo fr. bulga, a 
bag. Or from podryis, a bag. 

Promulsis, à whet to the ap- 
petite. Fr. mulsum. ‘ Not 
given instead of the mulsum, 
but before it.” F. 

Promus, a steward, butler. 
One who (promit) brings out 
eatables from the pantry. 

Promuscis, a trunk of an ele- 
phant. Fr. xpoBosxis, whence 
fromoscis,  promuscis. But 
others read proboscis. 

Pronomen, a pronou. As 
being (pro nomine) instead of 

e name of a person. 

_ Pronüba, presiding over mar- 
rage. Fr.nubo. Que preest 
nuptiis. Also, one who pre- 
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ceded the bride to her husband's 
house. 

Pronus, bending forward, in- 
clined downward, headlong, 
bent, prone. Inclined to a per- 
son, favorable. Easy of de- 
scent, easy in general Fr, 
vpov, meavoc, the prominence of 
a rock, That is, bending for- 
ward like it. «| Al. from wp, 
same as promus. Rather, from 
ages, which Isaac Vossius 
states was the same as xeyris. 
«| Al. from pro, forward.  - 

Proemium, a prelude, preface. 
Tipooipioy. 

Própago, a layer; branch of 
a tree bent down and- fixed: in 
the earth without disjoining it 
from the parent stock, that new 
shoots may spring from it. 
Hence a shoot ; offspring. Fr. 
pago, pango, to drive in. Pro 
seems to mean, laid out at 
length. | 

Própago, I propagate ( pro- 
pagine) by a layer, increase, 
extend. ! 

Propalo, 1 make manifest. 
So that it shall be (propalam) 
in sight of all. | 

Prope, near, From sporti, 
just by: Aol. rgor), (See poPa 
from 6uTys, $UTys), whence pro- 
pe, as vgl, fer. «I Al. from 
wézpoxa pf. mid. of weéxo, to 
suit. €«[ Al. from pro and pes. 
Before the feet. P pr 

Própédiem, shortly, within s 
few days. That is, we are pro- 
pe diem, near the day, Or, 
(diem) on a day which is(prope) 
near. 

Propensus, hanging forward, 
bending down, inclined towards, 
favorable to, prone to, ready to 
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Please or benefit. Fr. propen- 


Própéro, I make haste with a 
thing, get it ready. For pro- 
paro. I get ready one thing be- 
fore anything else. Al. from 

ope. *' Quia, qui properat, 

c agit ut magis et magis ap- 


propinquet. 7 
ropérus, quick. Fr. pro- 
pero. 

Prophéta, a prophet. Ilpo- 


$. 

Própino, I taste a little of a 
cup and then give it to another 
to drink. Also, I drink to any 
one. I[Ipoxive. 

Prüpinquus, near in habita- 
tion or in race. Propinqui, re- 
lations. Fr. prope. As Long?, 
Longinquus. J 

Propitio, I make (propi- 
tium) propitious. 

Pripitius, propitious, favor- 
able. Fr. prope, as Fictitius, 
Insititius. Qui prope est ac 
preesens. Virgil: ‘‘ Presentia 
- numina, Fauni." That is, pro- 

ia, says Servius. Where O 
is long, it is lengthened from the 
number of short syllables, as I 
in Italia, «| Al. from wpoxtris, 
prompt. 

Propola, a retailer. IIgowo- 
ays. So Pro is sometimes long 
in Prologus from IIpóAoyos. 

Própólis, the honey made in 
the fore-part of a hive, of a 
thicker and coarser substance, 
to keep out the cold. Fr. xpo- 
geass, the fore-part of a hive. 

Propomo, | propose. That 





ai Al. from plus, Hol. spine, in- 
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is, T put before myself or before 
another. As Gr. sgor/ón.— 
Próportio, a proportion. From 
the frequent expression pro por- 
tione. 
Propósitum, anything pro- 
posed. See Propono. What 
propose to myself, a purpose, 
intention. A way or course of 
life which we have set before 
ourselves and adopted. 
Proprius, one's own, personal, 
private, peculiar. Also, fit, 
suitable, proper. Scribonius : 
* Remedia wenn ad singula 
sumere." hich belong pecu- 
liarly to each case. So also, 
apposite, pertinent. Cicero: 
* Res ut omnes certis ac pro- 
priis vocabulis nominentur." 
Also, absolutely and lastingly 
one's own, stable, permanent. 
Lucilius: ** Cam sciam nihil in 
vita proprium mortali datum 
esse," From prope; 'That which 
is at hand, in our power. So 
Potis is from Iorí. R added, as 


in putRis, putReo. So per- 
haps Rius in Ebrius. 
Propter, near. For propeter 


fr. prope, as Sub, Subter ; Pre, 
Preter. Also, by reason of, on 
accountof. Butler: ** As that, 
which is contiguous to anything, 
may produce an effect on it; 
hence propter signifies the 
cause or reason of a thing or ac- 
tion." 

Propugnacülum, a fortress. 
Pro quo, gratia cujus, pugna- 
tur. 

Prépyleum, the porch of a 
temple. IIporvAaiov. 

Prüra, the prow of a ship. 
Tigaga. | 
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Proreta, the keeper of the 
prow. Igogzrn;. 


Prorito, “ I irritate, pro- 
voke. Also, I allure, invite.” 
F. The second sense suggests 
a derivation from ésuras pp. of 
poo, I draw, whence fori, a 
rope to draw with. U into 1, 
as fofwo, frigo, ATy», ligo. 
From rito is perhaps also [nrito, 
Irrito, which is used in the first 
sense of prorito above, From 
the sense of drawing forth, 
drawing out, we bave that of 
irritating, as Provoco is to irri- 
tate, 1. e. to call out. «| See 
Irrito, 

Prorogo, 1 adjourn, put off. 
That is, (rogo) 1 move that a 
motion before the House shall 
be put (pro i. e. porro) off, aud 
considered another time, Also, 
I carry forward, carry on, con- 
tinue. 

Prorsa (i. e. proversa) Dea 
isopposed to Postverta. 

Prorsum, Prorsus, straight 
on. For proversum, proversus. 
Turned straightforward, Also, 
in a word, in short, in fact. That 
ts, to say ^a thing straightfor- 
ward, without circumlocution. 
So in the expression ** Prorsus 
perii," I am undone direct; to 
say no more about it, | am 
utterly undone. Hence prorsus 
in general is, totally, wholly. 

rosa oratio, Prosa, prose. 
For prorsa, (i. e. proversa,) 
which is also found. That is, 
which runs on straightforward, 
not fettered and impeded by 
long and short syllables. Or 
which in reading we read straight 
on; not going back to get 
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the sense, as we do in Latig 
verse. 4 
Prosapia, a race of ancestors 
going back for many genera 
tions. Fr. «gorat;;, continu. 
ous; whence zgocádia, OF wpo- 
oxpsa, (like cuataa) a con. 
tinuity. [lence prosaphia, pros. 
apia. The quantities of the two 
first syllables oppose this deri- 
vation. Whether so as to de. 
stroy it, the reader will judge. 
q Al. from a word spocaxwos 
formed from amos, like Atavus, 
that is Adavus, from Avus. 

Proscénium, the stage. Tge- 
oxrvIOY. 

Proscribo, I write up, post 
up, as a sale; and particularly 
the sale of the effects of a per- 
son banished or outlawed. | 

Próscriptio, confiscation. Fr. 
proscribo. | 

Prosecta, the entrails cut up 
and laid out for sacrifice. Fr. 
proseco. 

Proséda, a harlot. Fr. sedeo. 
Compare Prostibula. 

Próselytus, a proselyte. Ipos- 
HAvTOS. 

Proséro: See Exero. 

Proéserpina, Proserpine. Fr. 
Ilepoetórvg, whence by corrup- 
tion [pesegovy, IIpscepdóvo, IHpo- 
ceppom, Proserphina, Proser- 
pina. 7 
Próseucha, a Jewish syna- 
gogue. IIpocevyy. 

Prosicia, the same as Pro- 
secta. Fr. proseco, prosico. 

Prósodia, accent. Igorabla. 

Prospérus, Prosper, favor- 
able, prosperous. Fr. wpósgo- 
pos, advantageous. Hence prot- 


porus, and prosperus. 
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bula, Prostibülum, a 
+ Fr. prosto, whence 
lum, (as Sto, Stabu- 
rostibulum. Or for 
tla fr. prosisto, as ÍIn- 
üfundibulum. — Prosto, 
exposed before the 
ze, to stand to be hired. 
n, L am on the side of, 
self for, am profitable 
n pro. Opposed to 


0, I protect, ''hatis, I 
0) before a person and 
‘er him, 
), L push or draw for- 
| continuous and unin- 
impulse, I draw on. 
extend, prolbng. Also, 
draw off, repel. Apu- 
Mutuó ut exitum com- 
rotelarent, cohortati." 
* Ne te iratus suis 
licis profe/et.”* Froin 
Compare Tractim. 
m pro, aud 7723s, at a 


im, a continuous un- 
d pulling of oxen uu- 
ke. Also, a continual 
orward of any thing. 
oteló is in rapid and 
iuccession. Fr. telum. 
s properly the conti- 
it (felt) of a weapon 
'on a sling, or the con- 
vement onward of any 
X forward. like such a 
V. Compare Perpes, 
m 77Àe, to a distance, 





i needlessly explains prote- 
ror gall." Dacier explains 
propellat, ejiciat, fuget." 
ever Provoco. 
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«| Al. for protemulum from 
temo. Temonis- continua pro- 
jectio. ‘ a 
Prótervus, wanton, skittish, 
saucy, wayward, lascivious. For 
protertous fr. protero, as Cado, 
Cadivus. As beating down or 
bruising every thing in its way. 
Compare Petulans and Petulces 
from Peto. ¥ Al. for proter- 
rivus fr. terreo. YF Al. from 
torvus. ! 
Protinam, Protinus, directly 
on, continually forward. With- 
out pause or interruption, ime 
mediately. Also, far onwards. 
From tenus, which expresses a 
reaching onward from one spot 
to another. | Or at once from 
teneo, to hold on. 
Protómysta, — Protóplastus, 
Protótómus: Greek words, 
Protrepticum, an exhortatory 
discourse, Iporpexrixoy. 
Proventus, a produce, crop, 
productions, revenue. ‘That is, 
a coming forth. Fr, venio. 
Proverbium, a proverb, say- 
ing. As being (pro verbo) 1n 
the place of a word of advice. 
Or as being a word-or speech 
commonly used ( pro) before the 


people. Pro somewhat as in 
Proscriptio. | 

Providus, provident. — Fr, 
provideo. 


Provincia, a conquered coun- 
try governed by a Roman ma- 
gistrate, a province. Hence 
auy distant country governed by 
a Roman officer. ‘The govern- 
ment of it. Hence any office, 
business, or employment. Fr, 
vinco. Pro is here, at a dis- 
tance off, 
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Provoco, I call forth ; I chal- 


lenge; I rouse, stir up; hence, 
I stir up the passions, exaspe- 
rate, provoke. 

Prozéneta, a go-between in 
making bargains. Ilgofevyr?s. 

Proximus, nearest, next; 
nearestin kin. Fr. prope, whence 
propissimus, propsimus, | aud 
prorimus, somewhat as niVS 
becomes niX. ¥ Or for pro- 
pissimus, prossimus. As Uly X ea 
for UlySSes. 

Prüdens, seeing or knowing 
beforehand ; provident, prudent. 
For providens, whence proidens, 
prudens, as QOlvíxso;, pUni- 
ceus. 

Pruina, hoar-frost. Fr. xpai- 
yj, of the morning. Ovid has 
* MATUTINZVE pruina." 

Prüna, a burning or live 
coal. Fr. svwpím, belonging to 
fire, fiery; whence xguivy, pruna. 
«| The Iceland. bzune is heat ; 
Anglo-Sax. bryne is a burning ; 
and byrnan, to burn. These 
seem allied to xuglyy, xupvy. 

Pruünum, a plum, prune. 
Prunus, a plum tree. ** From 
Gr. vovg, if xpodvy is the same 
88 xoxxouyAga, as Stephens thinks. 
But I think he is mistaken. It 
1s rather from xgovpvov, an Asi- 
atic word for the fruit of the 
plum, or at least of the wild 
plum." V. * Tgoduvos, the wild 
plum tree. Also, the cultivated 
species.  lJpo)pyoy, the wild 
plum.  IJpoóvs, the plum tree: 
prunus domestica.” Dn. 

Prürigo, an itching ; the itch. 
Fr. prurio. As Orior, Origo. 
. Prürio, I itch or cause an 
itching; I have an itching or 
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propensity for. Fr. sro, 
whence perururio, (a8 Daten, 
Scaturio), contr. prurio. From 
the burping and irritating feel- 
ing. 

Prytanes, a chief magistrate, 
Dpbravis. 

Priytanéum, a place where 
the Prytanes tried causes, &c. 
Ilgvravtioy. 

Psallo, Y play on a musical 
instrument; [ sing to the sound 
of one. ¥adrw. 

Psalma, the music of the 
lyre ; a song sung to the sound 
of it. YáAgua. 

Psaltérium, a kiod of harp; 
a song sung to it. PaArigioy. 

Psaltes, a minstrel. Waarys. 

Psaltria, a music-gul. ¥ar- 
Tpia. a 

Psécas, a female slave who 
dressed the hair of her mistress. 
Gr. exds is a drop. Madan: 
* Juvenal gives the waiting- 
maid the name of one of cbaste 
Diana's nymphs, who attended 
on the Goddess and assisted at 
ber toilet in the grotto of the 
vale Gargaphie : Ovid, Met. 3, 
172." Forcellini: ** So called 
perhaps, because she spriukled 
light DROPs of ointment on the 
hair of her mistress." 


Psephisma, a decree. — wf 
Pio pa. 
Pseudo : Words begin 





ning with pseudo are of Greek 
origin, (at least im part) from 
W2vdoc, falsehood. 
Psila, velvet. | i25. 
Psilothrum, an ointment to 
take away hair.  WÍAcÓpoy. 
Psittdcus, a parrot. ¥irra- 
X05. 
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| Psdlois, & VoA3, 70. aldoiov ap- 
cavixov. Auct. Priap. Carm.; 
** Psoleon ille [Homerus] vocat 
quod nos psoloenta vocamus." 
Prima O videtur brevis fieri ex 
metri necessitate. 

Psyche, the soul. Psyche. 


Psych : The other words 
also beginning with psych are 

reek. 

Psythia, a kind of vine which 
produced the best grapes for 
sweet wine. Yulia. 

Pte, as in Suápte. 
grs, as in Tinte. 

Ptisana, barley-broth ; bar- 
ley. Urioayy. 

Puber: See Pubes. 

Pübes, the down or soft hair 
which begins to grow on young 
persons when they come to the 
age of puberty; youth, young 
men.’ Fr. goiBy, hair.* Hence 
puba, as from POIvixeos is PUni- 
ceus. The teriniuation changed, 
as in Pausa from Daido, Vinum 
from Olvos. Or pubes is fr. $oi- 
Phais, $og7;. «| Or from BovBo», 
the groin or inguinal glands. 
Whence bubes, pubes. § Or 
from zais, Jol. wo, ois, 
whence poibes, pubes. Bes, as 
Pes in Cespes. '* Pili qui in 
PUERIS anno XIV., I PUELLIS 
XI. circa inguina enascuntur." 
F. ¥ Al. from méovg By, pu- 
dendorum lanugo. 
. Pubes,  Püber, 
the age of puberty. 
above. 





Fr. wore, 


arrived at 


See 





* Also, locus ipse in quo pubes nasci- 


tur, inguen. 
3 So explained by the Etymol. Magn. 


Etym. 
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Publicanus, a farmer (publi- 
corum) of the public taxes. 

Publico, l make public pro- 
peru confiscate. I make pub- 
ic. Fr. publicus. 

Publicus, public, belonging 
to the public, common. Fr. po- 
pulus, wheuce populicus, pop- 
licus, (which is stll found) po- 
blicus, publicus. 

Püdenda. Ut Gr. aijoia ab 
aldoios. 

Püdet me, it shames me, I 
am ashamed of. Fr. isadeiras, 
ZEol, ixoibéira:, (as waig, /Eol. 
mois ; watddc, T20l.$0/005,) whence 
epadet, (the middle being turned 
into an active,) epudet, (as pU- 
nio from z01»5,) and pudet, as 
E is dropt in Ruber, Rufus, 
Liber, Remus. But U should 
be long ? Yet we have féra from 
$Hpi;, füris from $Npds. Or 
suppose that éwodeisas was cor- 
rupted to éxodeitas. GY Or pu- 
det is from pudor, and pudor is 
from «aig, maig, Aol. moi, 
woidos, wostog. As being a qua- 
lity belongiug peculiarly to boys. 
q ** From Chaldee P HT, pu- 
duit." V. If so, the D in Pu- 
det is for T? , 

Püdicus, chaste. Fr. pudor, 
as, Amo, Amicus. 

Püdor, shame, modesty. See 
pudet. 

Puella, a girl. Fr. puer, 
whence puera, puerula, puerla, 
puella. 

Puer, a boy; a servant, &c. 
Fr. xais, xais, Aol. wáip and 





3 Lhuyd refers the Armoric pyudyr, 
pudor, to the Latin. S ° 
B 
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woip, whence poer, puer. See 

or. ° 

Puerpéra, a woman lately 
delivered. Que nuper peperit 
puerum aut pueram. 

Puge, the buttocks.  ITvyal. 

Pügil, a boxer. For pugnil, 
pugnilis, (like Agilis) fr. pugnus, 
as Figulus from Fingo, Figo. 
The N in pugnus 1s dropt also 
in Pugillus. YJ Or fr. «i£, with 
the fist: i. e. moy;. 
| Pügillares, tablets covered 
with wax on which they wrote 
with the stylus. Fr. pugillus. 
As being a kind of manuals. 
** ]ta ut pugillo facile teneren- 
tur." F. fn Juvenal * pugilla- 
res testiculos" is explamed by 
Forcellini **grandiores et pug- 
"um implentes:” who adds: 
** Prudentius shortens the U: 
but he is a bad prosodian." 
Facciolati remarks that Pruden- 
tius is right, and Juvenal wrong : 
as PU in pugillus is short. €[ 
Al. from pugo, pungo.  '* Quia 
stylo in his pungendo scribatur." 
V. ¢ Al. from séexroye pf. mid. 
of xticcw, to fold. Soft for 
piugillares, as Penna from 
Teva, Homer himself uses 
‘muxtad for xruxrai for folded 
tablets. 

Pügillus, a little fist. For 
pugnillus. As Flagrum, Fla- 
gellum. 

Pügio, a dagger, stiletto. Fr. 
pugo, pungo, to pierce. | Al. 
for pugnio fr. pugnus. As 
grasped by the fist. See Pugil. 
The Greeks say  éyvesoidiov. 
N omitted as in Pugil, Pugil- 
us. | 

Pugna, a single combat; 
any combat, battle. Properly, 
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fought (pugno) with the fist. 
Horace: ‘‘ Unguibus et pugnis, 
dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis." " 
ugno, I fight. Fr. na. 
| Pugnus, a fist. Fr. ris 
solid, close.  'That is, the band 
closed or close. Hence pucaxs, 
pugnus, as xo Kvo;, cy Gnus. 

"Pulcher, beautiful. For pu- 
chrus fr. soXóx oou, having much 
color or complexion. Hence 
polchrus, pulchrus. «| Al. from 
woAUyapi;, having much grace 
and elegance. Hence poL- 
chris, pulchris. «| Al. from so- 
Acxtig, considered as meaning, 
having much avail im the haud, 
strong. Florus: ‘Tum etiam 
manu pulcher apparuit." Vir- 
gil: ''Satus Hercule pulchro 
Pulcher Aventinus." — Heyne 
says here: ** Noli nec de Her- 
culis nec de Aventini pulchritu- 
dine dubitare, Rem satis de- 
clarant signa vetera. Sed cogi- 
tandum est de pulchritudine he- 
rois, qui robore corporis omues 
superavit" As pulcker is ap- 
plied to the other virtues of the 
mind, why not to that of bravery? 
Especially as bravery was rec- 
koned the greatest virtue. So 
that we have no need to fly to 
mwoAóyso, and give ita meaning 
it never bears. 

Pulegium, Puleium, the herb 
pennyroyal. For pulecium. ** Fr. 
puler. Because the .smell of 
its leaves burnt destroys FLEAS.” 
Tt. This is taken, [ suppose, 
from Pliny: ** Flos pulegii re- 
centis incensus pulices necat 
odore." "lese derivations are 
usually suspicious. I leave this 
as ] find it. 
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Pülex, a flea. Fr. 4a, 
psulla, psula, for softness pula. 
Or fr. óAXa, xovAAa, oxUAAA, 
spuüla, pula. The termination 
is changed. So in Pausa from 
llas:, Nervus from Nepos, 
Vinum from Olvos. We have 
Cornix from Kopaym. 

Pullatus, clothed in black or 
mourning ; in dirty black such as 
is worn by the poor, or, as others 
explain it, clothes naturally of 
black wool which the poor had 
no means to get whitened. Fr. 
pullus, adj. 

Pullus, tbe young of any 
creature. Ir. 462o;, a foal, colt. 
Polulus, pollus. Hence any 
young animal. Damm explains 


sio; ** pullus, maximé equinus.” 


Donnegan : ** IIoAorgóQos, that 
rears horses, 
OTHER animals.  IloAixóg, of 
colts, Sometimes also said of 
YOUNG OxEN."  Pullus is 
applied to boys, in which sense 
w&Ao; is used. Though some 
derive pullus here from puellus 
for puerulus. Or from pupulus, 
whence. puplus, pullus. | 

Pullus, blackish, dun, brown. 
Fr. weddds, livid, brownish. As 
*Eaxos, Ulcus. €[ Al. from pu- 
rus, whence purulus, pullus. As 
said of wool in its natural color, 
_unwhitened by art. 

Pulmentum, the same as puls, 
pultis, for pultimentum. Also, 
any food which was eaten first 
with pu/s, then with bread, ex- 
cept fish and flesh. ** Appella- 
tio iis orta temporibus, quibus 
usus panis nondum erat, sed pro 
eo pulle utebantur." F. 

timo, the lungs. Fr. sAev- 


Applied also to. 
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puy, transp. sevapwy. Or wAcu- 
pay, plumo, pulmo. 
Pulpa: See Appendix. 
Pulpümentum, delicate food. 
T Cibus e pulpá concisa factus." 


Pulpitum : See Appendix. 
Puls, pultis, a food com- 
posed of flour and pulse, pottage. 


IlóAros. 
Pulso, I beat. Fr. pello, 
pelsum, pulsum. | 
Pulsus, the pulse. Fr. pello, 


pulsum. From its beating. 

Pultarius, a pan in which 
pottage was made. Fr. puls, 
pultis. 

Pultiphagus, a pottage-eater. 
Fr. puls, pultis, and yo, to eat. 

Pulto, I beat. Fr. pello, 
pellitum, peltum, pullum. See 
Merto. E to U, as in sepUltum. 
Or U is fr. pepUk. 

Pulver, same as pulvis. 
Hence Pulvereus, &c.- 

Pulvillus, a little cushion. 
Pulvinulus. 

Pulviaar, a cushion; pillow, 
couch. A couch on which the 
images of the Gods were placed 
on solemn occasions. See Pul- 
vinus, 

Pulvinus, Polvinus, a cushion; 
pillow: a flower-bed raised in 
the form of a cushion; a sand- 
bank. Fr. 0vAAX, Aol. goaals, 
(whence Latin Follis,) a bag, 
pod, &c. Whence goaVic, like 
ferVo, pulVis. Then pholvinus, 
(as Incolinus, &c.) then polvi- 
nus. «| Or from waadq, a ball, 
LEol. séAva. YF Al. from BoarBes, 
aleek. ‘ Quia instar bulbi tu- 
met," says Martini. «| Al. from 
Germ. bol, the head, whence 
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our Bolster. | * Fr. pulvis, 
dust or chaff with which it was 
filled." Tt. 

Publis, Polvis, dust. The 
dust of the arena; hence, the 
arena, place of exercise, Fr. 
xaay, flour, small dust; whence 
palVa, (as sylVa,) and pulva, as 
cUlmus from xAdrapos. Or fr. 
wáA», [Kol xo^», polVa. The 
termination is changed, as vice 
versa pausA froin «abs IX. 

Pumez, a pumice-stone. A 
rock full of holes. Fr. sapa, 
same as xóua; whence «opt. 
From drinking in or imbibing 
moisture, J Al. for ptumez fr. 
wévruko: pp. of xróo, to spit. 
* As being generated from the 
foam of the sea." V. Or as 
being the foam or dregs of lique- 


factions. ( Or for spumez fr. ° 


spuma. 
Pümilio, a dwarf, pigmy. Fr. 
umilus.: The U made long, as I 
m Italia. Or from a Greek 
word svypaAloy. 
Pumitus, a dwarf. Fr. a word 


wiyparos formed fr. wwypi, 


whence svypaios, a pigmy. Or 
at once from xvyzy. G dropt, 


as in Stimulus for StiGmulus. 
Punctatim, briefly. By lay- 
ing before the reader the (puncta) 
chief points of the argument. 
Punctum, a prick, point, spot, 
dot; the principal point in an 
argument; a point of time, 
‘moment. Also, a vote, suffrage ; 
for waxen tablets were handed 
to the voters containing the 
names of the candidates; and a 
voter put his mark to the name 
of the candidate he voted for. 
Also, a point in dice. Hence, 
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the game of dice. Fr. pungo, 
di Mid punctum, 

ungo, | prick, pierce ; sting; 
penetrate; gall or fret the mind. 
For pugo, whence pupugr. So 
N is added in Pango. hence 
is pugo? As wyyvups'(to make 
tight or firm, to drive in or fix 
in a nail or stake so as to make 
it tight or firm, to fix m,) i» 
from x20, séxyxa, v5xo, THEO, 
xésnya, Ti7yo——so from som, 
séxuxa was formed xóxo, «ifo, 
véxvyz, whence svyw, pugo, and 
hence pungo, properly to drive 
or fix in, asa sting, point of a 
dart, &c. From this axo, sys 
or xóto was formed svyp}, a 
fist, (from xéxvypcs); wifes, the 
box-tree, (from xéxugas) ; xoi, 
the buttocks; &c. &c. Man, 
ato, sum, Ke. meant to press 
close or tight, to make thick, 
compact, &c. YJ Others de- 
rive pugo at once from sya. 
But this change of y into U does 
not seem satisfactory. J Tooke : 
* From Ánglo-Sax. pyngan." 
And Wachter refers to "Welsh 
pigo, Germ. picken, to pick. 
«| Al. from xedxos, bitterness. 
Hence a verb «euxóm, wevxa, 
puco, pugo, as said properly of 
pungent thiugs. 

Püniceus, of a reddish color, 
not so deep as purple. But it 
is used also for purple. Fr. 
doivíxeoz, dark red, purple. 

Punicum malum, Pünicum, 
a pomegranate. ‘ As being 
very plentifally found in Africa 
about Carthage. Or because 
its bark, flowers, and grains were 
(punico colore) of a red color." 
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üwicus, same as puniceus. 
yoiyixóe. 
unicus, Carthaginian. From 
us, whence Punicus, as 
xOlv}, is pUnio. «| Or 
, Qoiw£, Polvixos, As Poe- 
5 from doivi£. 
unio, 1 punish. Fr. pena, 
enw. Or at once from soi- 
unishment: as Providens, 
dens, Prudens. «| Tooke : 
om Anglo-Sax. pinan." 
üpa, a young girl; image 
little girl. Fr. pupus. 
üpilla, a little girl. Fr. 
t Generally, a young or- 
. girl. Also, the pupil of 
eye. For the figures seen 
appear to be little boys and 
girls. So Gr. xopgy, which 
iston explains, “a girl; a 
l image of one, a doll; the 
lof the eye, from its preseut- 
small image of the observer." 
üpillus, a boy. Specially 
ied to one under age, who 
‘eased to be in his father's 
er either by death or by 
icipation ; a ward, orphan. 
pupus. 
uppis, the stern of a ship. 
n [oxos, (poetically Morxol,) 
ods. For their images 
| painted on the stern. 
|: ** PupPigue recurve 
it, et PICTOS verberat un- 
JEos." « Al. from ixa- 
(wwnis,) fem. of bro», an 
seer. Isaac Voss. : ** Pup- 
st prospectus navis et in e& 
1.” Hence puppis, as Taos, 
us. Or fr. ixaxrys, 'xéxtys, 
ace 'xorxys, poppis, puppis.' 





J. from dx’ dwlow, behind; whence 


Püpus, a young boy. Bec- 
man : * From Hebr. bob, pupus 
fuit." And Wachter refers to 
Germ. bub, “ puer, parvus et 
magnus.” € | **From fossa, 
[/Eol. Bodwoss,] valde puer." 
Ainsw. Hence bupus, pupus. 
But Bodwass is rather a large 
full-grown boy. €[ Al. from 
pusus, whence pusivus, puvws, 
pupus. 

Purgamentum, diet, refuse. 
Quod ex purgatione oritur. 

Purgo, 1 make pure, clean ; 
cleanse ; t make clear of a 
charge. For purigo fr. purus. 
As Mitis, Mitigo. ui 

Purpüra, the shell-fish from 
which purple-die was produced ; 
purple; the purple-dsees. of 
kings and magistrates; kings, 
magistrates, &c, so drest, Fr. 
woedupa, whence porphura, por 
pura, purpura. 

Purpüro, | die (purpura) 
with purple. 

Purus, pure, clean, fine, 
clear; pure in mind, Pure, 
simple. Purum i. e. celum, 
the clear sky. Purus is pro- 
perly pure an (awd supés) by fire. 

Pus, püris, the corrupt matter 
of a sore. Fr. xvog, as Quvos, 
Thus. Puris, like Mus, Muris. 

Pusillus, tiny. Fr. püsus. 
We have Mamilla from Mam- 
ma. 

Püsio, a little boy. Fr. pusus. 
q Or fr. wais, /Eol. «ois, whence 
saclay, /Eol. wowicv, whence 
pusio, as from «OI is pUmio. 





"sos. Or én) rovalow, whence érounlew, 
*eroviris. 
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Pustida, a blister, pimple. 
** Fr. pus. Because it contains 
KH. Though it is said as well of 
things which have it not.” F. 
€ Or fr. xéguoras pp. of qoo, 
fut. $íco, whence fusa, to puff 
out. From this £x appear to 
come $vcr3 and ¢icxy. YF Or 
fr. quoyry, bloated ; contr. ¢uory. 
See Fistula. 

Pusiila, same as pustula. 

. Pusülatum argentum, very 
refined. ‘‘ So called from the 
(pusulz) blisters which silver 
receives in melting, and by 
which the silver becomes rug- 
ged ; or from those which the 
gtaving and recent impression 
have raised.” F. 

Pusus, a little boy. Fr. sais, 
Bol. x0is, whence poisus, pusus, 
as pUnio from sO01v;. Compare 
Crassus from Kp. | 

Pita, for instance. Persius: 
* Hoc putd non justum est, 
illud male, rectius istud." Puta, 
imagine this case. 

Pitamen, a husk. Fr. puto. 
As being cut off or taken off. 

Piiteal, the cover ( putei) ofa 
well. <A place in the forum 
where usurers met, Adam: 
* Because that place, being 
struck with. thunder, had been 
expiated by Scribonius Libo, 
- who raised over it a stone cover- 
ing, the covering of a well, open 
at the top, io the Forum ; near 
which the tribunal of the prztor 
used to be, and where the usur- 
ers met." 

Piteo, I stiuk. Fr. 206m or 
xvlsm, to putrefy. Hence are 
putris and putreo. 

Püteus, a well or pit. * Jt 
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was also a punishment by which 
slaves were thrown into a well: 
whether it was a real well in 
which they were suspended and 
kept in the water, or whether it 
was a place sunk like a well." F. 
From obéos, Zool. of PBecbdes; 
gen. of Babis, deep. So Plu- 
teus from [Aaréos, IlAor$e;. T 
for 6, as in pu Teo, laTeo. «4 
Or fr. Befo;, depth, or fóbe;, 
deep. | Al. from words, drink- 
able. «| Al. from the North. 
* Anglo-Sax. pit, pyt, Belg. 
put. From Celt. bod, deep." W. 

Putidus, nasty, foul. Also, 
disgusting, unpleasant, affected : 
i. e. offending the ears, as bad 
smells the nose. Fr.puteo. So 
Rancidus is used. 

Putillus, vox blandientis, ** A 
puta [aut putus], à scot, unde 
etiam preputium. [Quod vide.] 
Apud Plautum Libanius Phile- 
nium eá ratione poscit ut se ap- 
pellet putillum, quà Augustus 
Horatium vocavit putissimum 
penem." V. The reading how- 
ever of putillus here, and of pu- 
tilla in Horace Sat. 2, 3, 216, 
1s very dubious. 

Püto. I find these senses in 
Forcellini : ** 1. 'l'olop, prune, 
cut off the superfluous branches. 
2. lo clean. $3. To clear, set- 
tle one's accounts. 4. To con- 
sider, ponder, reflect. — 5. To 
think, conjecture, imagine. -6. 
To value, estimate.” Do all 
these senses come from one 
root? If so, what is the mean- 
ing which embraces them all? 
Puto may be fr. x04," | enquire 





1 Whence is ww@dvenm; and (from 
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into, examine, essay, try. The 
three last senses easily belong to 
this. And by examining our ac- 
counts we clear or settle them. 
"This is the third sense. Does 
the fist agree with these? 
When we prune, we examine 
what branches are to be retained 
and what rejected. — Gellius: 
*€ Putare veteres dixerunt, va- 
cantia ex quáque re ac non ne- 
cessaria auferre et excidere, et 
quod esset utile ac sine vitio 
videretur relinquere. Sic nam- 
que vites, et sic etiam rationes 
putari dictum." The second 
sense is closely allied to this. 
Or, (as from Ievords examined, 
essayed, and so separated and 
purified, is Putus, pure,) so puto 
from IIóbw may mean generally, I 
purify, cleanse, clean, clear, clear 
away, and so prune, Vossius : 
** Putare rationes est quod Greci 
dicunt ixxabaipas Aoyiopev. Item 

tare dicimur vites ; quia, chm 
id quod impedimento erat reci- 
sum est, remanent PUR." J 
Others refer puto to putus, pure, 
clean. That is, putum facio. 
But pu in putus is long. ' 





pp. wéxvcpa: and xéxvorm) are whopa 
and wtoris. Or say that puto is fr. rude 
fat. 2. of wedOe. 

1 Al, from wérora, (whence are sór- 
pes and sórvios,) pf. mid. of zéro, taken 
actively, I make tofall. Or to eéwrw, 7Eol.- 
wdrro, I cat off; whence wérrw, as Kp 
and [fy are interchanged ; and as luPus 
is from AóKos. ‘Then, from causing 
branches to fall or cutting them off, we 
have the sense of discriminating.and judg- 
ing. Gellius: ‘‘ Pu£o non significat A 
fecto aliud, quàm id agere nos in re dubia 
ut, Dicisis amputatisque falsis opinioni- 
bus, quod videatur esse veram et inte- 
grum retineamus.” | Haigh: “ Yr. $v- 


Pütreo, Lrot. Fr. putris. 

Piütris, rotten, fetid; eramb- 
ling, limp, lax. Fr. pateo. - 

Pütus, pure. Fr. severi, 
JEol. wevrróg, (as awloris,. Aol, 
xirris), essayed, refined. * Theo- 
critus : Xpucoy wedbovras AyosBol, - 

Pitus, i, same as potus, i. 

Pyctes, a boxer. — Ióxrys. 

Pygargus, a bird and a beast 
with a white tail, Ringtail: 
rein-deer. Ilóyap'yos. 

Pygidca, à «vo, nates. 

Pygmei, Pygmies. Ilvypaii. 

Pyra, a funeral-pile. Tlupa. 

, Pyrámis, a pyramid. Jvpa- 
pic. 

Pyréthrum, some herb.  IIi- 
pedpov. 

Pyrgus, a tower. 
A dice-box in its shape. 

Pyrio, I heat. Fr. svgiáo, 
wupia. 

Pyrites, the fire-stone.  IIv- 
plns. 

Püjrois, the planet . Mars. 
Tlupoes. Columella has RuUTI- 
Lus Pyrois. 

Pyropus, an opal.  IIopwsós. 

Pyrrhicha, a dance in armor. 
Tupplyn. 

yrrhichius pes, a foot like 
chíüs.  Ilvjblxyios. 

Pyrus: See Pirus. 

Pythaules, one who plays the 


Ilóp*yos. 


Pythian air on the flute. — ITvf- 
QUANS. 
Pythia, the priestess of 


Apollo. Huila. 
Pythia, the Pythian games. 
Tobia. 





Tde, $vrü, to prune: from ¢urdy, a 
plant, shoot." But $vráe should mean 
to plant or transplant. 
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Pythius, Apollo. ches. 

Python, tbe serpent. Ióofo». 

Pytisma, spite. Hériopa. 
But the resdmg is much dis- 


Vossius 
uotes ixsmríto from Athenzus. 
ut Donuegan has suriZe in the 

sense of sipping also. 

Pyzinum, the name of a salve, 
mentioned by Celsus. ** Per- 
hape from its being contained 

(pyzide) m a boxen vessel,” 

says Forcellini. Rather from 

Its being of a box-wood i.e. 

yellow colur. However, it must 

be from Gr. sufsvoy. 
Pyzis, a box. Hvis. 


Q. 
. Quà, which wsy, &c. Quá 


vid, ratione. 

Quadanténus, to a certain ex- 
tent. Quddam parte tenus. For 
quadamtenus. So Aliquatenus. 

Quadra, asquare. A square 
table. The fourth part of any- 
thing, a bit, piece. For quatra 
from quater, Or quatra is 


arta. Hence  Quadrupes, 
Quadrigz, &c. 


Quadraginta, forty. For 
Quatraginta. See Quadra and 

iginti. 

Quadrans, the fourth part of 
an as, for quadras, from quater 
and as. Or at once fr. quadra. 
Hence a fourth of anything. 

Quadrantal, a solid square. 
Also, a measure having a square 
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foot every way. ‘‘ A quadrati 
fgurá," says Dacier. So that 
it is put for guadratel. It seeme 
to come from quadrans, 
drantis, which yet bas i 
to do with it. Io Pliny. 13, 
29, ''Magnitudo amplwame 
fuit, quatuor pedum et semipe- 
dis per medium ambitum, cras- 
situdine quadrantali," quadran- 
tali is one-fourth of a foot, fr. 
quadrans, antis. 

Quadrantaria 
For a quadrans 
bathing. 

Quadratarius, a stone-cutter. 
Fr. quadratus. ‘That is, a squa- 
rer. 
Quadratus, squared. Also, 
well-set : as we say, A square 
man. Quadratum, a square. 
Quadrata litera, a letter made 
in a rectangular form. We say, 
To write a square hand.  Quo- 
dratum agmen, an army formed 
into a square. 

Quadrüf idus, cleft into four 
parts, Fr. quater, and fido, fin- 
do. See Qua 

Quadrige, a team of four 
horses. For quadriage, fr. 
ago. ¥ Or for quadrijuge. 
See Bige. 

Quadrimus, of four years. 
See Bimus. 

Quadro, | make square, 
square; I square with, suit or 
fit with : for square stones easily 
suit each other in a building. 
Fr. quadra, or quadrus. 

uadrüpes, a four-footed ani- 
mal. Fr. pes. 

Quadruplator, one who gives 
or takes (quadruplum) four tunes 
as much. Also, a public in- 


res, a bath. 
was paid for 
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f.. As giving information 
rning crimes for which 
ns were fined four times as 
as the sum in question. 
' understand it as if the 
ners received a fourth part 
e conviction. But what 
is to do with quadruplus? 
adrüpler, four-fold. Like 
ex. 
adrüpius, four-fold. Plus, 
Duplus. 
adrus, square. See Quadra. 
@, which, fem. of Qui. 
xai 3. (See Qui.) Hence 
, quae. 
«ro, | seek, search. I get 
'eking. I ask, enquire. 
, says Donnegan, is for 
x», From ipéo suppose a 
ound xatepew, xarepw, in 
me sense. Drop the T, 
ave xaepo, quero. We 
V dropt in Prudens from 
dens. «4| Or quero is from 
2, Dor. «apre, I am in 
of ; transp. «aeópo, yaepa, 
» Or from «poc suppose 
) xnpew, xnpw, Dor. xapew, 
ce asp, quero. Or xae- 
fr. x&egos, whence »3po«. 
from raw, I stretch out 
inds 1. e. to search for (See 
») ; whence raipa, (as baw, 
,) Hol. xaipw, as Te in 
: became Ke, whence Que. 
"rom Hebrew KIA, vo- 
Ainsw.* 


e T is dropt in xavdgas for xará- 
yat Matthies accounts for that 
eraldtats, kar F dias, ka F Fátais. 
ws is derived by Lennep from 


AA. 

igh: ‘Fr. weipdw, weipa, to try, 
it; JEol. xeipa.” 

ym. 
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Questtor,a judge. Fr. que- 
ro, or rather queso, quesitum. 
An examiner of charges. 

Queso, I seek, &c. Fr. que- 
ro, quersum, (as Curro, Cur- 
sum,) quesum. 

- Questio, an enquiry, &c. Fr. 
queso, quesitum, questum. —— 

Questor, an examiner of capi- 
tal charges, inquisitor. For 
qu&sitor. See Questio, — Also 
a city and a provincial magis- 
trate who busied himself in ma- 
king enquiries into the state' of 
the treasury and into the method 
necessary for filling it. Or que- 
ro is here ** quero compellendi 
et exigendi gratia.” — Vossius: 
** Why the term was applied to 
the Questors under Augustus is 
not clear. ‘They read his edicts to 
the Senate. Cujacius supposes 
that they were made quastors to 
enable them to come into the 
Senate. For by the Cornelian 
Law no one could arrive at any 
honor till he had been questor. 
Scipio Gentilis thinks them 
called from their resembling the 
ancient questors, to whom the 
care of guarding the decrees of 
the Senate was committed by 
the Tribunes and /Ediles." 
They were called quaestores can- 
didati, ** because," says Adam, 
* they sued for higher prefer- 
ments, which by the interest of 
the Emperor they were sure to 
obtain. Quintilian : Petis tan- 

uam Cesaris candidatus," Put 
Quaris for Petis, and a third 
reason of the name appears. 

Questüra, the office (questo- 
ris) of questor. So Pretor, 
Pretura. 

3c 
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Quastus, a trade. Fr. que- 
$0, quesitum, questum. A mode 
of seeking a livelihood. Cicero: 
* Qui honesté rem querunt 
mercaturis faciendis." Hence 
gain, profit, accruing from trade. 

Qualis, of what kind. Fr. 
s»Aixog, Dor. xadixos and xaAl- 
xoc, (as ss, xàx5,) whence qualis, 
as from TaAixcsis Talis. «| Al. 
from quá, as Olo; from Ol. For 
quailis, as in Agilis, Virilis, &c. 
q Al. from quàm. See Talis. 
«| Jamieson: * From Moeso- 
Goth. quhileiks, which is from 

uhe, to whom or what, and 
ks, like." 

Qualitas, the kind or quality. 
From qualis. 

Qualus, a twig-basket. 
quasillus. So Velum, &c. 

Quam, how much. Cicero: 
* Quàm cupiuntlaudari!" Pro- 
perly, the accusative of quis, as 
45 and xws are for xy and soi; 
from «oó;. That is, secundum 
quam rationem? Or some such 
ellipsis. So Alids is Secun- 
dum alias rationes seu tempes- 
tates. Compare Unquam. «| Al. 
for quantum. Valerius: “ Quam 
potuit, constanter cum populo 
egit &c. But there is an ellip- 
sis: TAM constanter quàm po- 
tuit. And quantum itself re- 
quires the ellipsis of tantàm. 

n fact quantum is from quàm. 
«| Jamieson: “ If we look for 
the Mceso-Goth. ablative, what 
if it should be found in the Lat. 
TAM and quam, as abbrevia- 
tions of THAMMA, in it, and of 
quhamma, in what?” 

Quam, as. Livy: “ Nihil 
zqué eos terruit qudm robur 


For 
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imperatoris. Here Aiqué is 
in the place of TAM: Niki 
TAM ... quàm .... Or quàm 
is, “ secundum eam rationem 
secundum quam." 

Quam, than. Cicero: ** Con- 
tra faciunt quam. professi sunt.” 
Contra seems to be in the place 
of ** non tam.” Hence Secus, 
Aliter, &c. precede quàm. Or 
say the above sentence is put for: 
** Contra eam rationem faciunt 
quam professi sunt.” Again, 
after a comparative. Cicero: 
* Nobis nihil est timendum 
MAGIS quàm ille consul,” Ma- 
gis isin the place of tam: only 
it expresses something more. 

Quamde, for quàm. So 
Tamde for Tam. De is per- 
haps Gr. $t. | 

Quamóbrem, why. Quam ob 
rem. — 

Quamplures, very many. 'That 
is, how very many! 

Quamprimam, as soon as pos- 
sible. 'l'hat is, tam primum 
quàm maximé. 

Quamquam, Quanquam, al- 
though. Properly, bowmuch- 
soever. (See Quamvis.) The 
accusative of quisquis. As 
Quam is the accusative of Quis. 

Quamvis, as much as you 
will, That is, tam multum 
quàm vis. Hence, ever so much. 
Cicero: * Quamvis prudens ad 
cogitandum sis, tamen nisi" &c. 
Be you ever so wary, yet &c. 
Hence quamcis is although. 
For we may translate it: Al- 
though you be wary, yet &c. 
Cicero: ‘‘ Res bello geseerat, 
quamvis reipublice calamitosas, 
attamen magnas." Be they ever 
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90, suppose them ever so, al- 
though they be. So IIsp, from 
ignit ying Very, egre: Al- 
ough: ’OAlyos xe ; Aya- 
(és xeg Ey. nd P 7 

Quando, when. For quá 
endo, i. e. in quá re, parte, hora, 
&c. So gud depends on vif, 
ratione, &c. So Scheller thinks 
Unquam, that is, Unicam, to 
depend on Partem or Rem. 
Compare Quam. Quando is 
also, seeing that, since. That 
is, in quá re, in which case. 
The Greeks say 5i), i. e. 82 9, 
because. 

Quandoque, for quandocun- 
que (See Quicunque), at what- 
ever time, whensoever. Also, 
at one time or other. "That is, 
at some time whensoever that 
shall be. Also, sometimes. That 
is, at some times whensoever 
those shall or do arrive. 


Quantillus, bow little. Fr. 
quantulus. 

Quantitas, quantity, &c. Tr. 
quantus. 


Quantilus, how little. Fr. 

antus. Ulus diminishes, as 
in Parvulus: and is from Greek 
—vAros.! 

Quantus, how great. Fr. 

am. For quamtus. 

Quapropter, why. For que- 
rn or for quam propter rem. 

uare, on which account, &c. 

De quá re. 

Quartana, a quartan ague. 
Fr. quartus. As returning every 
fourth day. 


Quartus, fourth, Fr. quater, 


! Blomfield ad ZEschyl. Prom. 214. 
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whence quaterus, quatrus, quar- 
tus. «| Al. from quatuor. 
Quasi, as if. For quamsi, af 
Quapropter for Quampropter. 
Cicero: * Qui, quasi sua res 
agatur, ita diligenter morem ge- 
runt." "That is, ita or tam dili- 
genter quàm si &c. Or quas 
1s ** ef ratione quá si." 
Quasillus, a small wicker 
basket. For kasillus, (as lin- 
QUo for linKo,) from a word 
casis or casus, derived from the 
same source as casa, which see. 
q Al. for quassillus (as Mam- 
ma, Mümilla,) fr. guatio, quas- 
si. From its shaking about.* 


Quasso, | shake about. Fr. 
quatio, quatsum, quassum. 
uater, four times. From 


JEol. xéropa, xeropa, whence 
xérop, quetor. Or thus: réc- 
capes, rerrapes, Terape, Hol. xí- 
tape, xérap, transp. xársp, qua- 
ter. ¥ Al. from quatuor. 

Quatio, I shake. As from 
con 18 xaracUm, XaToUM, Xagco, 
] sew; so from ceiw, | shake, 
xaractio, may have been xar- 
ctl, xaccsio. But from xac- 
osico may have been also xar- 
Teo, (a8 soak Zo, mpaTTo,) 
whence quaitio, quatto. | 
Haigh: ** Fr. xabéw, xabinus, to 
cast down, to cast.” J Tooke: 
* From Anglo-Sax. quacian or 
cwacian.” 

Quatriduum, the space of 
four days. So Biduum. 

Quatuor, Quattuor, four. 
Fr. rérroosc, rérrope, ZEol. xer- 





? Al. from qualus. But qualus is ma- 
nifestly shortened from quasillus. 
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rope, xetrosp, Quettuer. A for 
E, as in prAndium, m Agnus. 

Que, and. From re, Hol. 
xe, que, As from Tis, Eolic Ki, 
is Quis. This derivation gives a 
reason why gue is postponed, 
for so is te. YJ Al. from xai, 
quae, short que. 

Quemadmodum, in wbat man- 
ner. Quem ad modum. 

Queo, l am able. Fr. xix£o, 
(xío,) l come up to, attain, 
* assequor." (J Or from exí£o, 
same as fw, I am able; whence 
squeo, queo. S dropt, as in 
Capisterium from XxaqicTypie, 
and in Cio from 2x10." 

Quercus, an oak. ** Fr. xep- 
yaAéos, rough. For its bark is 
rough." V. So Forcellini explains 
it (inter alia) **arbor corticis 
ASPERI."  KepyaAto; then is 
cut down to xepyéos, xepyous. 
Or quercus may be from a word 
xepyótig, xepyous, formed (like 
xspyaMtog) from xépyw or xep- 
aw, à, to render dry or rough. 
«| Dacier: “ From xaypus, an 
acorn, knoh, For the oak is 
reckoned by ‘Theophrastus 
among (cachryphora) the plants 
which bear acorns, Fr. xaxpus, 
changed to xéypus, xépyus, is 
quercus." 

Quérela, a complaint. Fr.que- 
ror. Like Loquela. 

Quérimonia, a complaint. 
Fr. queror. So Sanctimonia. 

Quernus, oaken. For quer- 
cinus. 

Quéror, | complain, lament. 
Fr. xivdgopas, cut down to x/po- 


) “ Plainly from Arab. mp." V. 
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pou, whence qgwiror, queror. 
q Or from spe fat. mid. of 
xelow, 1 clip off, cut, that is, I 
cut the hair or limbs in grief. 
Somewhat as óAcgópopum fr. óAós- 
To, 02092, to pluck or tear off. 
And Herodotus bas ap¢dpudias 
(fr. Bpówre, Bé)pupa, 10 tear) 
for wailing, vi, 77. J Haigh: 
* Fr. xrépos, a funeral: taking 
away T." € Jamieson: “ The 
Suio-Goth. kera is exactly syno- 
nymous with Lat. queri." The 
old Germ. kirren, quirren, gir- 
ren, gemere, queri, is compared 
by Wachter, but referred by him 
to queror. Wachter elsewhere 
notices ** Germ. keren, queri; 
and kar, grief. Anglo-Sax. ce- 
arian, queri." 

Querquedüla, a teal. From 
Gr. xepxepis. Varro: ** Item 
alie a Grecis, ut Querquedula, 
Cerceris: Halcedo, Halcyon.” 
If this is true, guerquedula is 
from gen. xepxegibóc, whence 
querqueridula, querquedula. | 
Fr. xegxilaAAd;, says Scaliger. 
That is, xepxilaAig, xepxibaAÓ, 
querquidula. But xepxsbadris 
is explained by Hesychius igo- 
0s, a heron,” 

Querquéra febris is under- 
stood to mean a fever attended 
with chillness and quivering in 
the limbs. Fr. xapxapa fut. of 
xagxaiew, to shake or tremble ; 
though many understand xaexai- 


2 Al. from querquérus, which some 
translate shaking with cold, chill. (See 
Querquerus.) From its making its appear- 
ance in the beginning ofthe cold weather. 
Varro: ‘Aut FRicipos imbres aque 
caduciter ruentis Preinnuere aquatiles 
querquedule natantes." 
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| mean to resound. Homer: 
map) Ce yaia wodercwy  Ogvu- 
. Festus: “ Santra quer- 
un ex Greco deducit, qui 
MOREM ejusmodi xápxapoy 
i^ «| Dacier : ** Fr. xep- 
»$, explained by Hesychius 
20s, Enpos, OnUaAsog, rough, 
thirsty: all which agree 
a fever. Hence cerchelus, 
erus, querquerus.” {J Al. 

xagx2pos, rough, sharp, 


Fr. 


uestus, a complaint. 
wr, querstum, questum, 
41, Who, which. From xa] 
id he. Homer: 'O yàg 
: For he came. Hence 
», quaoi, qui. {| Or for quos, 
, from xal og. YF Al. for 
from zig, 7Eol. xoc. 

uf, by which. Formerly 
aps quoi, from the Greek 
ination c 1. e. ws, as in Aé- 
Quá is also, how? "That is, 
rhat thing ? « 

Mid, because. Fr. xoly, xola, 
iined by Donnegan, in what 
ier ? how? but capable of 
r explained, for what reason, 
! As Donnegan explains 7 
on How, but Why: 
ce quoia, quia. lf lsay: 
rink, because I am thirsty :” 
nay be expressed thus: ‘ I 
|— why? — I am thirsty,” 
A was shortened for rapi- 
ssake, as in Puta. Quia- 
means why? «| Al. for xj, 
, x&, whence quai, quia. 
J, for quá-viá, cut down to 
» €| Al. from qui, or Hebr. 
But whence the A? 
utcunique, whosoever. Cum 
erhaps alicum or aliquum, 
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as we have Aliquando. (See 
Quondam.) Qui- aliquum, he 
who at any time. Que seems 
the Gr. xs, as for quicumque 
they say doris xe. Or it is the 
same as quein Absque, Uterque. 

Quid, what? Allied to quis, 
as Quod to Qui. 4| Or, if quis 
is from tis, quid may be from ti 
de, 1h 0, rid, /Eol. xib, as from 
Tis, ZEolic Kis, is Quis. 

Quidam, a certain one. For 
quisdam, i.e. aliquisdam. So 
quoddam and quiddam are alt- 
quoddam and aliquiddam. Dam 
added, as in Quondam, and as 
Dem in Pridem, Idem. Dam 
may be formed from 8 ay. N 
to M, as podcaN, musaM. 

Quidem, indeed. Itseems to 
be properly a qualifying particle, 
and to be put for quiddem, i. e. 
aliquiddem, in some manner, 
somewbat, somehow, (dem being 
added, as in Idem, Pridem, &c.) 
and to refer to some particular 
case inapplicable to others. Cr 
cero: ** Misera est illa quidem 
consolatio, sed tamen necessa- 
ria.” Again: '* Non video cau- 
sam cur ita sit, hqc quidem tem- 
pore." Forcellini explains it 
here by Saltem. Plautus: 
* Unum quidem hercle certum 
promitto bi." Cicero: ** Hoc 
quidem certé manifestum erit." 

Quies, repose, rest, quiet. Fr. 
quieo, whence quiesco. 

Quiesco, I repose, take rest. 
Fr. quieo, (whence quievi,) fr. 
xeioo, (xi&o,) I lay down; in a 
neuter sense, I lay myself down, 
I lie down, like xsipeas. 

Quiétus, quiet, calm. Fr. 
qutes, quietis. 
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Quin, why not? For qui ne? 
i. e. qui non? [n such senten- 
ces also as, ** Non dubito quin 
sit venturus," quin is quí non, 
| e. cur nop. Quin has a pe- 
culiar sense in these sentences : 
“Te nec hortor nec rogo ut 
domum redeas. Quin hinc ipse 
evolare cupio:" ** Credibile 
non est quantum scribam die. 
Quin etiam noctibus : nihil enim 
somui:;" ** His miraculis nun- 
Qa ab ipso elusa fides est. 

uin potius aucta." Quin in 
these seems to be a sudden turn 
to answer a supposed questioner 
of the propriety of what went 
before: Qui non? * Why 
should I not say so ?—So far is 
an objection to what | have said 
just, that 1 will say yet further : 
&c." Sometimes quin appears 
to be put for quia ne, i. e. quia 
non. Cicero: ** Non quin ipse 
dissentiam, sed quód " &c. 

Quincunz, quincuncis, having 
(quinque uncias) 5 ounces out 
of 12. Generally, having 5 parts 
out of a whole. Quincunx was 
also a row or rank in this form: 

* 


* ; 3k 
* * * 
* * * * 
* * * 
* * * * 


* So called," says Forcellini, 
'** because each of its angles 
made the figure of a V i.e. 
five.” Facciolati: ‘* Rather, 
because five ounces were thus 
written formerly : 


c5 e 
e» 


e e 


The mark of an ounce was ^, 


is. 
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or^, or 4, or -. Hence a 
Triens was written ^7 ~ , or 


e . - A Quadrans $ or & 
Quincipler, five-fold. For 
quinquepler, quingupler. Or 
quinquepler, quinquuplex, as 
scopUlus from oxox EAos. 

Quingent, five hundred, 
For quincenti, from quinquies 
and centum. 

Quini, five. For quinquini fr. 
quinque. So Seni from Sex, &e, 

Quinguatria, | Quinquatrus, 
uum, a festival of Minerva 
which lasted (quinque) five days. 
Festus says they were go called 
as being celebrated the day after 
the fifth of the Ides of March. 

Quinque, five. Fr. wépas, 
five; whence xéyxe, (as orov and 
xou, óxoiog and óxoiog, were said,) 
quemque, quenque, (as quod- 
cuMque, quodcuNque,) quis- 
que, as TEyyo, tlngo. 

Quinquennis, of five years. 
Fr. annus. 

Quiniilis, July. Fr. quintus. 
The fifth month from March. 

Quintus, fifth. For quinctus, 

uinqtus, fr. quinque. 

1 Vippe, because, for. Be- 
cause forsooth. For quadpe. 
Pe, as in Nempe. Quid, why? 
* [ drink, because I am tbirsty:" 
for this we may say: “ I drink 
— why?—l am thirsty.” See 
Quia. 

Quírinus, Romulus.  Sup- 
posed to be called from curis, a 
dart. (See Quirites.) "That is, 
hastarum potens. Others refer 
it to XYQI05, lord. And others 
to the inhabitants of Cures of 
whom he became king. Quiri- 


_ nus having the same termination 
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colinus. Janus also was 
Quirinus. Suetonius : 
um Quirinum ter. clusit.” 
ildus: ** Quasi bellorum 
tem. Ab hastá quam Sa- 
urim vocant," 
iris, a Sabine word for a 
. Ovid: ** Sive quód hasta 
priscis est dicta Sabinis." 
» Sabiue words generally 
to the Northern lauguages : 
l'achter notices that, quiris 
quir agrees with Germ. 
which signifies not only war 
rms. 
rites, Romans. Supposed 
called from their coales- 
with the Cures, a Sabine 
Others refer it to quiris, 
ir: Hastigeri. However, 
such names as Quirites 
vork does not profess to 
ere. 
ürito, l implore the aid 
ilium) of the Romans. 
‘e, L implore, generally. 
tis, who? From tis, Bol. 
So Four was expressed by 
Térrops and Kérrope, whence 
uor. ¥ Al. from  xoios, 
s? Whence xci, guois, 
q Wachter compares 
. hwas, and Jamieson 
o-Goth. quhas. 
4isnam, who? That is, for 
! ahs yap; 
uispiam, any one, some one. 
iliquisptam, piam being a 
ination, as in Uspiam, Nus- 
Piam is perhaps from 
' wq (301, pot,) av. N turned 
[, a8 potceaN, musaM. 
Misquam, any one. For 
Hsquam. Quam seems to 
termination, as perhaps in 
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Neutiquam. It 5 possibly 
formed from xa», the Doric fem. 
acc. of xoc for 705: i. e. aliquo 
aut ullo modo, Al.: from xdy, 
i. e. xal dy, N to M, as boxoN, 
dolu M. 

Quisque, every one. — Quis is 
aliquis. So Gr. si. Homer: 
Ev péy Tig opu. ÜnE oco, eb 8’ &c- 
mión 0tcÓc* Ev dé Ti; &c. Clarke 
translates tis here, ** quisque." 
Que may be a termination, as 
in Absque, Uterque. 

Quisquilie, rubbish, riff-raff. 
From a word xocxvaAias fr. oxda- 
Aw, to tear in pieces; fut. &xuAA, 
redupl. xocxvuA2 ; whence (from 
pf. pass. xexóaxuApai) 18 xo xuA- 
paria, parings of leather. Al. 
from quisque. Quidquid obvium. 

Quisquis, whosoever. . Redu- 
plication of, quis. Who who? 
So dcos, as many as, is well sup- 
posed by Parkhurst to be a re- 
duplication of é. So Quotquot, 
and Ut ut, and Ubi ubi. 

Quivis, any one you please. 
Quem vis. Or quivis is quisvis 
(for we find quidvis), i. e. ali- 
quis quem vis. | 

Qué, whither? See Ed. 

Quoad, as far as. Ad quod. 
See Aded. 


Quocirca, wherefore. See 
Idcirco. 

Quod, which (thing). For 
xaid 88, x23 9. See Qui and 


Qus. Or quod is for quud from 
qui, as ill E, illUD ; istE, is- 
tUD. But quud is rather for 
quod: as lllud for Illod. 

Quod, because. That is, 
propter quod. As Gr. ài, i. e. 
à 0. So 0 is said singly, 

Quondam, at any time; at 
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scene: trae, cr sometimes, whes- 


dem tempore.” F. Hather, for 
, i.e. qurmdam, 1. e. 
alyuamdam Abqurm, Fke 


Qxcumque and Quidam. 

Quinam, since. For qwom- 
jam, jam, qvoniam, as et- 
Jam, etiam. Jam quom or 
quum, since Bow. 

Quógue, also. For quoique, 
| e. cwi-que. Cui ET boc ac- 
cedat. © made short for rap:di- 
ty of speakmg, as A in Quasi. 

Quorum, towards what place, 
to what end. For quorersum. 
Quo versum. So Ketroreum, 
&c. 

Quot, how manv. Quot... 
tot. ..: how many ...so many 
--. From sea, Eol. xóza, 
(as cKas for ¢llxs; &c.) and 
xtra, as Ty was the /Eolic form 
of X5, xpaTTw of x;áZXm. 
From x£za, xór' is quot. € Or 
rather, as we find xo S720, 
quot is from x4s0a, Hol. xórra, 
XxoTT. 

Quótannis, every year. That 
is, singulis annis quotquot sunt. 

Quóídie, (Cotidie, dropping 
the U, as Quum, Càm,) daily. 
Short for quotidies. That is, 
singulos dies quotquot sunt. 
nee Quotannis. q Al. for quoto 

ie. 

Quóties, Quótiens, how often, 
Fr. quot. 

Quotquot, how many soever. 
See Quisquis. 

Quótus, how many. Fr. quot. 
Or from xérros. See Quot. 
Also, what in number, and so as 
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wel bow few, is bow many. 
* Hcra quta est; " what num- 
ber rs tke boar? 


madness. Fr. rabio, as Specio, 
Species. 

Ratio, Rabo, | am mad asa 
dog, am mad. M Habo is from 
&;xzzx, agxz, | seize; whence 
rapo, rabo, and rabio, like rapio. 
Fur a mad dog seizes at every 
thing. Wachter mentions ** So- 
rab. rabu, Germ. rauben, ra- 


o@ *? g 


o. 
Rabo, a token. For arrkabo. 
Rabüla, a wrangler, brawler, 


forward noisy speaker. From 
rabo, I am funous. Like 
Radula from Rado. Gellius: 


* Clamator tantüm, et facundiá 
rabidé jurgiosaque _ pollens.” 
Seneca: ** Clamosi rabiosa fori 
jurgia vendens improbus, tras et 
verba locat." € Al. from £&£z, 
to bark. Dacier: ** Nam ve- 
nis rabulam LATRARE dixeris 
quàm loqui: quare et eorum 
facundia CANINA etiam dicta.” 
q Al. for ratula fr. racus, 
hoarse. But RA should be long. 

Rabulana pix, pitch of a 
color approaching to yellow. 
For ravulana fr. racus. But 


the word is doubtful. So 





! Al. from Jdiw, to snarl, bark. But 
whence is B in rabo? | Al. from je» 
Bárrow, to go up and down stamping with 
the feet. 
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ibuscila vitis, is explained 
» having leaves of a taway 
. For ravuscule fr. ranus. 
icemor, I glean nfter a viut- 
Racemos colligo prateri- 


icemus: See Appendix. 
dio, I cast out (radios) 
s or rays, glitter, shine. 
dius, a rod or staff used in 
uration, &c. From fafg- 
; small rod ; whence faülox, 
ave nervUS from »UJgON. 
us is also a ray or beam 
from the sun, long and 
od like a rod. Also, the 
of a wheol. A weaver's 
e, ‘* As terminating each 
in a point." F, Also, a 
or thorn on the tail of the 
A cock's spur. Anda 
of long or oblong olive, 
dir, a root. ‘“ Fr. padg. 
sa8i¢ isa branch or twig. 
; but, as the higher part of 
spreads out into branches, 
p lower part spreads out 
ibres and little branches.” 
¢ Ex ramis fiunt radices,” 
[Isaac Vossius. Ainsworth 
“Padé est ramus 1N- 
or.” Whence did he get 
nformation? J ** Au ab 
ab cpiw, humecto,” says 
ossius.  Decause the tree, 
pose, derives its moisture 
the roots. «| The Danish 
'd, allied to which is our 


‘dix, a radish, ‘‘ Per ex- 
iiam, quia ejus usus in 
! praecipuus, F. 

ido, 1 graze, rub, scrape, 
: I coast along, i. e. al- 
graze the coast. I glide 
Etym. 


' Celt. rac." 


along. Bailey. compares: Mil- 
ton; '* Saaves with liquid 
wing the deep.” From xgéa, 
whence srpaém, I graae; fone 
ocpSinv, aud (droppiug the gut- 
tural) sadqu, whence rado. Cam- 
pare tenDo, marDeo, roDo, 
ápíodo. Our verb 'To grate 
may be allied. .q Al. from xe- 
xépsia pf. mid. of xag&caw, to 
carve. Hence a verb xyagdlta, 
x«exie, whence rado, as Lacs. 
tis from Il'aAaxrog. Wachter; 
* Hebr. garad, sculpsit. Gr. 
xaparre, sculpo. Rado often 
means scalpo, seco." ' 

Raia, a ray or skate. “ From 
Ainsw. 

Ralla, a thin fine garment. 
Fr, rara, rarula, ralla. From 
its thin texture. YJ Tooke: 
* From  Auglo-Sax. regel, to 
cover." 

Rallum, a ploughsteff by 
which the earth 1s scraped from 
the share. Fr. rado, whence 
radulum, rallum. | 

Ramale, a useless or withered 
(ramus) branch. 

Ramentum, a litle piece 
scraped from any thing, a chip, 
filing. Fr. rado, whence radi- 
mentum, ramentum. So Mo- 
mentum, &c. 

Ramer, a rail or bar set across 
a pale or gate. As being a long 
(ramus) branch. Also, a rup- 
ture or hernia. As Hernia is 
from “Epvos, a branch, shoot. 
* From its protruding forward 





! Al. from fdoow, dpdoow, dpdrres, 
which Wachter explains ** scindo, seco."' 
But these verbs ‘mean rather to dash and 


break in pieces. ! 
3D 
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like a bud.” Tt. “ The part 
displaced seems to form a branch 
in: its elongation," says Morin. 
See Hernia. Also, the veins 
of the lungs and breast. “ Ra- 
sorum instar diducuntur: et, 
cüm vocem aut spiritum inten- 
dimus, inflantur.” F. 

Ramnes, the knights. They 
were properly one of the three 
first centuries of Roman knights, 
.called Ramnenses, Luceres, 'T'a- 
tienses. 

Ramus, a branch. Fr. dpap- 
vos, a8 Remus from 'Eprrpix, 
and our Rice from Oryza. That 
is, from ‘papyos, ramnus, ram- 


mus. *«| Al. from $ábapyos, a 


flexible branch. 

Rana, afrog. Fr. $oóvs, a 
toad ; (dropping ¢,) jov» ; whence 
rana, as xTvos, cAnis. '*«[ Al. 
from  yépuvos, (yedvos,) frog- 
spawn. (| ‘ From Hebr. ra- 
tah, to croak.” Tt. Or fr. ra- 
vus, hoarse; hence ravina, rana. 
q ** From Celt. ran." Ainsw. 

Rana, a swelling in the 
tongues of beasts. *'* From its 
resemblance to a frog. Or be- 
cause it makes the patient croak 
like a frog.” Tt. If Turton 
knew that the first reason was a 
fact, why should he go to a 
worse? l| fear to trust him. 
However, the Gr. Barpayos is 
explained by Donnegan: “a 
tumor under the tongue, im- 
peding articulate utterance.” 

Ranceo: See Appendix. 

Rancidus, affected. Fr. ran- 


ceo. See Putidus. 
Rünuncálus, crow-foot. Fr. 
rana, as Gr. Barpayiov. — '* It 


seems to be called from its 
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growing in places where frogs 
abound." F.' 


Rapar, ravenous. Fr. rapiv. 
As Fagio, Fugax. - - P 

Raphanus, a radish. The 
singular punishment with a ra- 
u 'PáQevog. ' | 

apidus, rapid. Fr. to. 
As Gelidus, Frigidus. “Said 
properly of torrents seizing and 
bearing down quickly every thing’ 
with them. Compare ‘Pings 
from Pixto. E 

apina, robbery. Fr. rapio. 
As Ruo, Ruina. "po 

Rapio, | snatch, seize. Fr. 
dexáo, transp. param. J ‘Tooke: 
** From Anglo-Sax. reafian, ra- 
pere." Wachter: ** Allied are 
Arab. raphaa, Sorab. rabu, 
Anglo-Sax. reafian, bereafian, 
(bereave), Germ. rauben, (rob)." 

Rapio, I seize. Fr. rapio, 
raptum. 

Rapum, Rapa, a turnip. Fr. 
pawus and pa¢us. 

Raró, seldom. That is, thin- 
ly. Fr. rarus. 

Rarus, thin,not close or thick, 
scanty. Referred to time, scarce, 
seldom occurring. Fr. ájax, 
&pab;, whence araus, ara Rus, 
(as povecaay, musaRum,) rarus, 
as “Apovya, Rura; *Eperpis, 
Remus. | 

Rastrum, a hoe, rake, harrow 
drag to break clods. Fr. rado, 
rasum, as Clausum, Claustrum. 


Rado, I shave, rub. It is used 


! So also Turton in Ranuncelus. Bat 
under Batrachium he says: ‘‘ From its 
likeness to a frog." I fear such contra- 
dictions are indications of ignorance of 
his subject. 
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with Marra. Pliny bas ** her- 
bam marrip ad solum. radere." 
q .Al. from fueris, (pacris,) 
broken to.:pieces. This suits 
well some senses of rastrum. 

Rütarie, lighters, barges. 
“{, Perhaps as having the form of 
the retis." F. . 

Ratio seems to mean the act 
or consequence (rendi) of think- 
ing end judging. Fr. reor, ra- 
£us. epos:  *'* Utilissimum 
ratus impendentem vitare tem- 
pestatem," Hence ratio is the 
reason of man, rationality. 
Hence it means also reflect- 
ing, reasoning, arguing, and sig- 
nifies an argument or dispute. 
Also a determination or plan 
of action, intention, purpose, 
scheme, thought upon and cho- 
sen ufter reflection. — Caesar: 
** In presentià. Pompeii inse- 

uendi rationem omittit: 1n 

ispaniam proficisci CONSTI- 
TUIT." Also, a plan, expe- 
dient, way, manner of bringing 
about an object, resolved on by 
reflection and judgment. Ne- 
pos: ** Ad hunc interficiendum 
talem ipit rationem." Also, a 
plan, mode, method. Cicero : 
«* Splendida — dicendi ratio.” 
Also, a cause, reason, motive, 
supposing judgment and reflec- 
tion. Cicero: ** Cur sic opi- 
netur, rationem subjicit.” Also, 
a reckoning, calculation, ac- 
count, which is one with thinking 
and judging. Horace; ‘ Lon- 
gis rationibus assem In partes 
centum diducere.” That is, 
by long calculations. Seneca: 
** Ponitis rationem singulorum, 
quibus pecuniam credituri 
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estis," You make calculations 
respecting. Hence rationes red- 
do, refero, I give in myaccounts. 
Also, an estimation, valuing, 
regard, respect. And propor. 
tion. Cicero: ‘ Pro ratione 
pecunie liberalius est Brutus 
tractatus quàm Pompeius." 
The Latins said Rata portio. 
q Wachter refers ratio to Goth. 
rathjo, Germ. rat, rede, Anglo- 
Sax. rad, red, red. 

Rattdcinor, I consider, rea- 
son; calculate, compute. Fr. 
ratio. As Sermo, Sermocinor. 

Ratis: See Appendix. 

Ratitus, stamped with the 
figure of a ratis. 

Ratus, thinking, judging. 
See Reor. Also, in a passive 
sense, judged, decreed, deter- 
mined, established by law, rati- 
fied, fixed, valid. Rata pars, 
or portio, a proportion deter- 
mined on, fixed on.  ** Certa et 
determinata." F. 

uca, an earthworm injuri- 
ous to the roots of trees. ** Ex 
colore ravo," says Ainsworth. 
That is, as raucus 1s formed 
perbaps from ravus in the sense 
of hoarse, so it is in the sense of 
tawny, &c. 

Raucus, hoarse. Fr. ravus, 
whence ravicus (as Teter, Tetri- 
cus), and raucus, as Aviceps, 
Auceps. €[ Al. from xeavyi, 
abawling. For craucus. 

Raudus, éris, 

Ravus, hoarse, 

Racus, tawny, 

Re—, back. Fr. retro. Re- 
moveo, I move back, withdraw, 
remove. So Recedo, I go back, 
recede. Hence Repono is, [ 
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lay beck m 8 retired part, lay 
by. Re—isalso, again, m return: 
as in Reddo. So wesay Te 
give BACK. Hence re— ex- 
presses reciprocation. Hence 
re— is, against. Pagno, I fight; 
Repugno, | fight »o as to give 
back the blow of one who fights. 
So Rebello, Resisto, Reluctor. 
From signifying against or in 
opposition, re— gives a con- 
trary sense toa word. Claudo, 
1 shut; Recludo, I open. Or 
this sense flows from that of 
reciprocation. Also, again, a 
second time. Waller: ** This 
Cesar found, and that ungrate- 
ful age With losing him went 
BACK to blood and rage." So 
Repuerasco is to go back to 
childhood, to become a child 
again, Re— is also anew. Re- 
novo, I bring a thing back to 
its old state and make it new 
again. Again and again, often, 
as in Repeto. 

Reapse, in very deed. For 
re eapse. Festus: ** Eapse, ed 


ipsa.” Eapse was put for 
eapsá, for brevity's sake. Or 
regard was had to Gr. wi, 


whence :pse. 

Reatus, the state (rei) of one 
accused. 

Rébello, Y wage (bellum) war 
against, See Re—. Forcellm 
thinks it means properly, to wage 
war again. 

Rebito, I retum. See Beto. 

Récapitulo, l recapitulate. 
That is, I go back again so as 
to state the (cupita) heads of 
my argument. 

Récens, récentis, fresh, new. 
From re and cando, (whence 


a. 
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Candeo,) cantum, as Tendo, 
Tentum. As said of things 
made white sed shinmg agai. 
Or say recens is for recandis, re- 
cendis, recends, vecens.' ' 

. Rechimes: See Appendix. 


Récidrous, recovermg, restot- 
ed. Fr. cadtuus. Re opposes. 
See Re—. 


Recinium : See Ricininm. 
Recipero : See Recupeto. 
ect iprócus, alternate, recipro- 
r.reciproco. From ve 
recipro, Í take m tum 
Somewhat as "Presto, Preesto- 
lor. Or rectprocus is from re- 

ro, whence rectpericus, ( 
‘Tetrus, Tetricus), reci 
Then I into O, somewhat " 
U for Lin Recupero for Reci- 
pero. 4| Al. from re, and proto; 
that is, [ demand back. Q 
being supposed to be inserted 
here, and in Incitega, Conci 
pilo. But no reason is given 
for this insertion. 

Réctto, I read aloud. Fr. 
cito, I call to witness, — Said 
properly of barristers calling 
to their aid manuscripts, wills, 
&c. by way of testimony. Re 
implies going back to past tithes. 

Iso, 1 say by heart. ‘That 1s, 
I call back to my memory. 

Récludo, V open. See Re—. 

Récoctus, well-practised, ex- 
pert. Francis: ‘ Properly, 
double-dyed, who has fully taken 





1 Others bring recentis from 4 , 
ep. peafierros, e Rapio Miti 
peofivros. esychius e rphita 
a by veapds, new. And, if recent 
were written resems, this ' derivation 
would be excellent. € Al. from re and 
ktuybs, (xalys,) new. . 





or.” Re,asin Repeto. But 
rordis differently understood. 
écolo, I prune or dress or 
vate afresh. See Re—. 
I renew generally. 
x» I call back to my mind, 
' to my remembrance. 
écordor, I call back to my 
» Fr. cor, cordis. 1n cor 
:9, Í recal to my feelings 
iffections. 
*creo, | renew; I recruit, 
sh, renew my exhausted 
ms, Properly, 1 create 
. So Reficio. 
"ca, a tunic wrought by 
standing (recto) upright. 
masius docet duplicem fu- 
texendi modum : alterum 
stantes, et subtemen sur- 
versum seu in altitudinem 
à impellentes, texebant: 
1m, quo sedentes, et pectine 
jam versüs et in inferiorem 
m subtemen trudentes den- 
it, Prion modo suspensis 
sribus rectum stamen ex- 
bant: idque fuit tela recta, 
\& recta tunice dicte sunt." 
ctor, a ruler. Fr. rego, 
m. 
'CcEus, stretched out straight, 
ht forward, direct ; being 
Hy upward, perpendicular. 
t, proper, correct, i. e. not 
ied or twisted, but straight 
should be.' Horace has 


Recta ccna est lauta, integro appa- 
isttucta, quam ditiores dare sole- 
hentibus et salutaturibus, ab ovo 
ad mala legitimis ferculis eos be- 
excipientes et liberaliter. Nam 
» loco integri rectique convivii, 
lam  prebebant; que, quamvis 
aomine daretur, non tamen canam 
m, sed partem ccu continebat." 
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'" curvo discernere rectum.” 
Our word Wrong is properly 
Twisted from To Wring, i. e. 
twist. So the French Tort, 
wrong, is Tortus, And Droit, 
right, is Directus. Of correct 
manners or morals, upright, 
honest. The Northern. recht, 
richt, right, &c. are properly 
referred by Wachter and Tooke 
to rectus, which is for regtus 
from rego, the same as dirigo.* 
Récula, a little thing, &e. 
Fr. res, rei, as Spes, Specula. 
Récüpéro, Rectpére, I get 
back, recover. Fr. recipere, 
whence recipero. Recupero, as 
occUpo. Considero, Desidero, 
Tolero, are similarly formed 
from Considere, Desidere, 'T'o- 
lere, J Al. from re and paro; 
whence repero, recipero : as Gl 
is thought to be added in Reci- 
procus, Incitega, Concipilo.. 
Réciso, I refuse. Fr. causa, 
That is, [allege reasons against. 
See Excuso. 
Récititus, having (cutem) the 
skin grown again. But, whea 





Thus Forcellini: who states a differetrt 
reason on the words of Suetonius : Con- 
vivabatur et assidué, mec unquam nisi 
recta: ** Reotam hic ideo vocari putant, 
quia ordine discumbentibus preberetur ; 
cüm sportule sine erdine ac discrimine 
promiscuà clientibus asferende objice- 
rentur." 

3 Tits is a pretty clear proof that 
the northern nations took this word from 
the Latins, and not vice versh. <A useful 
work sight be written by accumulating 
sach proofs. I now go to the Greeks. 
Wachter states that Germ. iem, Engl. 
loose, is allied to Gr. Adem, Adou, Adotm 
Is not the Sa plain indication that the 
northefn words are from the Greek, since 
X does not appear in the present of Ads, 
but comes into the future merely as a 
temporal adjunct ? 
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it is epplied.to the circumeised 
Jews, re seems to mean .the 
same as in Recludo,. and to give 
an opposite sense.  Forcellini 
understands it thus : ** Cui pre- 
porem precisum fuit: quia eo 

ti cotis quidem utcunque re- 
fecta: est,. glandem tamen non 
emplius tegit,. cüm sit illa bre- 
sior." MED : ' 
v. Rédamo, l love in return. 
Soft for reamo, as Reeo, Redeo. 
But why should D be chosen ? 
Perhaps, for 'I' in Retro. So 
Retro-do, Ret-do, Reddo ; Re- 
tro-liquiz,. Ret-liquie,  Relli- 
quis. | 

Reddo, I give back. 

Redamo. 
- Rédemior, a contractor, un- 
dertaker, farmer of the public 
taxes. Fr. redimo, redemtus. 
Emo is to take, to take on one- 
self.. And re denotes the re- 
tum or gain made in return for 
such an undertaking. 

Rédeo, 1 return. See Redamo. 

Rédigo, I drive or force back, 
repulse. Fr. ago. See Redamo. 
Also, 1 force a person who 
wisbes to go (retro) back, I 
bring forcibly, as in Redigo sub 
potestatem, &c. 

Rédimicáülum, a fillet, rib- 
and. Fr. redimio. 

Rédimio, I bind, crown. For 
redimicio from amicio, taken in 
its pure sense of amjicio, I. cast 
round. & Al. for redipio from 
re and apio, I bind. { AI. 
from re and dene, a binding. 
«| Al. from re-am-eo. 

Redimo, I buy back or in re- 
turn. Fr. emo. Also, I con- 
tract for. See Redemtor. 


See 


;. Réditus, a yearly retum, pro- 
fit or produce. . “ Quia: quot» 
annis redi," F, 0 

Redivia, Redárvia, a whitlow, 
Redivia for redevia, and this 
for relavia, as meDitor is re- 
ferred to peAsTopos. Festus 
says that some call it reiuvium. 
Turnebus: ** Est reducia quum 
se reluit ac resolvit cutis circa 
ungues," So Diluo, Diluvies. 
Or we will suppose that these 
words are put for rediluvia, fr. 
rediluo, formed somewhat like 
Redivivus. Then we have re- 
divia or reduvia, according as 
we reject LU or LL. Again: 
Sidonius calls ** reduvias esca- 
rum" the remnants of food stick- 
ing in teeth. That is, esce que 
reluuntur. He calls ** reda- 
vias conchyliorum" fragments of 
shells thrown up by the sea. 
As being in a state of resolution 
Some read reluvias. 

Redzvious, springing up again. 
Qui redit ad eam conditionem 
ut vivat. 

. Redo, some fish in the Mo- 
selle, mentioned by Ausonius. 
Probably a Gallic word. See 
Alosa. 

Réductus, sequestered. ‘That 
is, removed back. So Repono. 

Rédundo, | overflow. Taken 
from (und@) waters checked in 
their course and going BACK in 
consequence of being too co- 
pious to flow down the channel. 
Virgil: “ Ceu pingui flumine 
Nilus Càüm REFLUIT campis." 
Forcellini supposes re here to 
mean * valde," without assigu- 
ing 8 reason. 


Reduvia : See Redivia, 
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Kur, rédücis, who has re- 
d'safe. 'Thatis, one whom 
: conveyance (reducit) brings 
. So we bave Dicax from 
» Ediico from Düco, &c. 
ux is also, bringing back 


efello, Y refute. Fr. fallo, 
h is fr. c¢arrw, I upset. 
|. from fello, as. ** Cim 
proprié sit, mammam su- 
refello est, ex ore exspuo, 
10, rejicio. Unde trans. 
dicitur pro, ostendere falsa 
que dicta sunt.” F. 

éféro, | represent, resemble. 
t is, I bear the counter 
t, a mark corresponding to 
her. So Refulgeo. See 


éfert, is of importance or 
emment, is conducive to 
interests of. Properly, it 
j back, carries us back, to 
a point, Plautus: * Quam 
2m istuc. refert?" So Gr. 
pr, ÜDiadfpe. So, It is 
ortant from Importo. Re 
i8 to be lengthened, because 
¢ is put for retro-fert, ret- 
See Redamo. Some 
rose refert put for res fert. 
refert has often a nomina- 
expressed, § Lucretius: 
sque adeo magni refert stu- 
1 atque voluntas.” Others 
rit to re fert, or rei fert. 
fertus, stuffed. Fr. far- 


Re 
See 


efirus, taken down. 
esses the contrary. 
‘efractarius, refractory. Fr. 
igo. "lanquam obstantia 


ingens." F. 
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fragor, .À oppose. ‘The 
opposite" ef suffrapor, which 
eee. '" - . ) a TER 
Réfriva faba. Pliny: ** Nam- 
que fabam e frugibus referre 
mos est auspicii causi, que 
ideo refriva appellatur." So that 
refriva is for referiva, (as Cado, 
Cadiva,) which some read. Fes- 
tus: ** /Elius dubitat an ea sit 
que prolata in segetem domum 
referatur, an que refrigatur, 
quod est, torreatur.” In the 
latter case refriva is for refri- 


giva. 

Refulgzeo, Y send back or 
reflect a shining brightness. . 

Réfuto, l refute. See Futo. 

Regavidlus, a wren. Others 
think it a witwall. Fr. rez, re- 
gis, and avis. Rex avium. 
So the wren was called fac:- 
Aloxoe. 

Régia, a palace. That is, 
regia domus. 

Regilla vestis, Supposed by 
Forcellini and others to come 
from recta, whence rectilla, re- 
cilla, regilla. «| Some under- 
stand it a royal robe, fr. rez, 
regis. (| Tooke: ** From the 
Anglo-Sax. regel, to cover." 

Regina, a queen. Fr. rez, 
regis. Ina, as in Fodina. 

Régio, a portion or tract of 
land, district. ‘* Quia per par- 
tes seu provincias terra fregi- 
tur.” F. Also, a past or quar- 
ter of the city of Rome. A 

uarter of the world, a clime. 
E regione is, directly opposite 
to. For the part immediately 
opposite to a tract of country is 
that just out of or beyond it. 
Hence it seems to be that ** E 
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regione” means in direct Joe. 
Cicero : “ Ut «àm duo. indivi- 
dua per inanitatem ferantur, 
alterum © regione moveatur, 
alterum declinet." The one 
moves in tho direction just facing 
It. 
. Ragiws, royel. Fr. rex, re- 
gi. . 

Regno, i reign. Fr. reg- 
aum.. 

Regnum, a kingdom. For 
reginum fr. rex, regis, — 

Régo, | atretch out straight. ] 
move ina straight lige. Lucan; 
“ Tela regent per viacera Cersa- 
ris.” Llead straight ou, as a ship, 
horses, &c. Hence, I guide, di- 
rect; and hence, I govern, rule. 
Fr. ógéyo, ‘péyw, I atretch forth, 
So dpéyouas is to thrust forwards 
a spear and wound. This pri- 
mary sense of rego is clear im 
the compounda Porrigo, Di- 
rigo, Surgo, in Rectus the par- 
ticiple of Rego, and in Regula. 
The O is dropt in 'Optye, as in 
Remus aud Ramus. Other 
languages however afford worda 

ate with rego and ópéyo. 
*€ Flecken, (Germ.), tendere, exe 
tendere, expaundere. Hebr. rg- 
kag, Goth. rakjan, Franc. recc- 
hen, Iceland. reckia.” W. «€ 
** Caninius deduces rego for ra- 
go fr. dpym, transp, jaye. — Ju- 
nius from the Babylonian rac, a 
king." V. But these deriva- 
tions do not at all agree with 
the primary senses of rego. 
egita, a square or ruler by 

which lines (reguntur) are led 
straight on. Hence a pattern, 
rule, example. So from 'l'égo 
is Tegula. 
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. Righlaris, regular. ‘That is, 
sccording to (regulam) rule. | 

Regilus, a petty king. Fr. 
TEx, regis, 

Reiculus, Rajicilws, wottb- 
less, vile. Fr, rejicio. Dignes 
rejici, Virgil bas Reice fos 
Rejice; **Pasceutes a flumine 
reice capellas," 

Rzlativa pronomina, relative 
pronouns. Fr. refero, relatum. 
Scheller: **'Tbey refer gene- 
rally to a word preceding, but 
sometimes ta one which is ta 
follow, As Qui, Is.” ** Quse 
antecedens nomen quodanymodo 
referunt, et velut in memoriam 
reducunt." F, 

Reélego, l send out of the 
way to a retired place, banish, 
Fr. lego, I send. 

licks : See Appendix, 

Relicuus, for reliquus. 

Religio, Relligio, seruple, 
fear in a religious sense, a. scru- 
pulous fear of offending the 
Gods. Pliny: “ Subit tacita re- 
ligio animos." Awe and venera* 
tion towards the Gods, piety, re- 
ligion. Scrupulousness caused 
by the obligation of duty ; exact- 
ness, delicacy, sincerity, faith. 
Fr, religo, avi, to hind and 
keep back. Qua inbibemur 
quippiam facere. Servius; 
i Religio, metus, ab eo quad 
mentem deliget." Lactantius; 
* Hoc pietatis vinculo obatricti 
Deo et religati sumus. Unde 
ipsa regio nomen accepit ; 
non, ut Cicero interpretatus 
a relegendo." Herald: ** Quad 
res divine et humanam vim su- 
perantes horrorem ipjiciant anj- 
mosque quasi teneant conatpieV 


mE | 
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tos." « Or religio is from re- 
dicio, ‘f. lacio, to draw back, 
xe, "| Cicero: '*Qui 
omnia, quz ed cultum Deorum 
pertinerent, diligenter retracta- 
rent et tanquam relegerent, dic- 
ti sunt religiosi ex relegendo." 
eigiosus, inspiring awe, 
venerable. — Scrupulous, con- 
scientious. Religious. Fr. re- 


o. 

‘Reliquia, remains. Fr. re- 
Jiquus. E long, as I. in Italia. 
Or see Redamo. 

Réliquor, 1 am in arrears. 
^ Reliqua debeo, reliquis ob- 
nozius sum." F, 

Réliquus, remainiug. Fr. re- 
Kuo, relinquo, as Fragilis from 
Frango, Frago. | 

Réluctor, | stroggle against. 
See . 

Rémasse, to return. For re- 
medsse. But the reading is very 
dubious. 

‘Rémédium, a remedy. Fr. 
medeor, Re means bringing 
back to health. . 

Remeligo, a fish said to stay 
the course of a ship by sticking 
to às keel Fr. wdanw, to de- 
lay. But this word rests on 
the testimony of Festus. In 
Plaut..Casin. 4, 3, 6, which he 
adduces, the edd. read other- 
wise. 

Remez, rémigis, a rower, 
Qui remum agit. Or, qui remo 


I row. See Re- 
mex. . 
:. Réminiscor, I call to mind. 
See Memini. 
Rémitto, 1 let go back, let 
loese, slacken; I give up, per- 
Etym. 
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mit; I pardon, like Condono; 
i dispense with; I let go, for- 
bear, desist. See Omitto, Pre- 
termitto. . 

Rémóra, a fish. which sticks 
to a ship and retards its pro- 
gress. Fr. mora. 

Rémotus, remote. That is, 
moved far back. See Reduc- 
tus. 

Rémulco, I tow a ship. Fr. 
pupovrxam, pupourxd. 

Rémulcus, a rope to tow a 
ship with. Fr, remulco. Or 
from a word fupovaxds. 

Rémiria, days kept sacred te 


Remus, an oar. Fr. iperpég, 
whence retmus, remus. E is 
dropt, as in Rufus, Ruber, Li- 
ber. Quayle refers to Celt. 
rama.’ 3 

Ren: See Appendix. 

Rénideo, I shine,.am bright 
or resplendent. Also, I laugh. 
For laughter gives resplendence 
to the face. As Niteo is traced 
to vito, ventas, to wash; so 
from the same vite, fut. 9. vé, 
is nideo, whence renideo, like 


Refulgeo. 
Rénuo, I deny. Fr. nuo, I 
nod assent. Re contradicts. 


Rénuncio, I reuounce. 
contradicts. ** Quasi CONTRA- 
R10 nuncio irritum facio." F. 1 
send a contrary message ;. and, 
the word I sent, whether of 
news or promise, I now dis- 
claim or renounce. : 

Reor, I judge, think. Ratus 


is forrétus. Some refer ratus to 


1 Classical Journal, No. b, P 129. 
3E 
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. Germ. raten, to number or com- 
pute. Tben,to think, as Acyifopas 
from Acyos, computation. But 
whence is reor? Shall we bring 
it fr. ipiopas, to question, en- 
quire; and so by enquiry to 
form an opinion? E being ne- 
lected, as in Lamina, Liber, 
mus, Ruber, Rufus. € Or 
rather, as ipio was to speak, 
could ip£oas have meant, I speak 
to myself, reflect, like gpalopas? 
Or could reo have been a word 
prior to reor : ipío being taken 
in the sense of THINKING, as 
€x»pi is often in Homer? «| Or, 
as eee and sip@ were to conuect, 
could igé» and igépa) have 
meant to connect ideas in the 
mind, and so to think and judge? 
As igiw, to speak, is from the 
idea of connecting words." 
Repagila, barriers, bars, 
bolts. Fr. pago, pango. As 
fastened in so as to oppose en- 
trance. Re isagainst. See Re—. 


Reparo, 1 repair. Re is 
again. 
épédo, I goback. Pedem 
retraho. 


Repens, sudden.  ** Fr. péxa, 
to verge, tend downwards. For 
a body tending downwards does 
so all on a sudden or instanta- 
neously, as we see in a pair of 
scales. So the Greeks said iv 

j, in a moment.” V. 

Pr epentinus, same as repens, 
entis. 


! From res, rei, says Sipontinus. That 
is, I judge a thing to be (rem) a reality. 
Tooke says: ** Res, a thing, givesusreor, 
that is, I am thing-ed : ve-reor, I am 
strongly thing-ed.” The Reader will 
give these words meaning, if he can. 
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Rep£rio, | find out, discover ; 
Linvent. Fr. pario, as m Ape- 
rio. - Ke means thetraciag back 
things to their remote or retired 
situation and bringing them out 
of it. 

Rzpeto, l go back to the be- 
ginning, trace back. Also, I 
call back to my mind, recollect. 
. Répétunde, ilegal exactions, 
extortion. For repetenda - pe- 
cunim, Or rather repetundarum 
is for repetendarum pecuniarum, 
and repetundis is for. repetendis 
pecunus. Crimen repetunda- 
rum is a charge of repeatedly 
demanding and extorting sums 
of money. Ae, sgam and again. 

epleo, 1 replenish, recruit. 
Fr. pleo. "That is, 1 fill again, 
1 fill a vessel which has been 
emptied. Generally, I fill. 

Replum: See Appendix. 

Repo, I creep or crawl. Fr. 
£gwo, transp. jpéxe, as Rapio 
from 'Apzé&w. Vice versa, we 
have féra from ¢gypes. 

Répotia, a banquet on the 
day after marriage ; or, as others 
say, on the seventh day after. 
A renewal of the drinking bout. 
** Quia quasi reficitur potatse.” 
F. Thus Dr. Francis: ** À fes- 
tival in which they drank. what- 
ever remained of yesterday's 
entertainment. Quia ITERUM 


Répresento, I make present 
to one, exhibit or lay before 
one, represent. Prasentem ía- 
cio. Re seems to mean much 
the same asin Reperio. Also, 
I draw or paint to the life. Also, 
I do anything at the time pre- 
sent, instead of delaying it till & 
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future time. Frontinus: “ Ut 
sestimet que = representanda, 
que differenda sint." Hence, I 
pay or buy with ready money. 
And I anticipate, or make that 
to be at the present time which 
was to be done at a future time. 
Cicero: ** Dies promissorum 
adest: quem etiam reprasentabo, 
si adveneris." 

Réprehendo, I reprove. That 
is, I lay hold of a person and 
pull him back, I check. ** Ver- 
bis ab agendo retraho." F. 


Repto, I creep. Fr. repo, 
tum. 
Repüdio, l cast off, disown, 


divorce. Rejicto pro pudore. 
. Réquiro, 1 seek back. Fr. 
quero. So Acquiro. 

Res, rei, a thing. Fr. yoéos, 
(same as yea), whence for 
softness fics. See Reus. | Or 
from xpijoss, taken in. the sense 
of ypipa. Xero from xéypn- 
ear, as xenpa from xiyonpc. 
q Or fr. pioss, properly, a thing 
said ; and so a thing in general. 
Plautus: * Feci isthec DICTA 

um vos dicitis." So pipe in 
ke 2, 15. Compare /Es 
from Alois. QY Or from reor. 
A thing thought. {| Al. from 
péto, to do. A thing done. 

Réseda, dock,a kind of herb. 
Fr. sedo, resedo. — te, as in Re- 
medium. Pliny: ** Discutit (re- 
seda) iuflammationes omnes, 
Qui curant eà, addunt hzc ver- 
ba: Reseda, morbos  reseda. 
Hec ter dicunt totiesque des- 
puunt." 
' Résero, I unbolt, set open. 
Fr. sera. Re contradicts. 

Résiduus, left, remaining. Fr. 
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resideo, I keep back and rest 


still, 1 continue, remain. 

Résigno, | break open what 1 
had sealed and ratified, I disan- 
nul, invalidate. Horace of For- 
tune: * Laudo manentem: si 
celeres quatit Pennas, resigno 
que dedit." It seems. to mean 
irritum facio, [ nullify or can- 
cel her gifts. Baxter’s note is: 
* Demto signo cbirogrephum 
dissolvimus.” Some understand 
it as equivalent to Rescribo, 
Dacier: ** REgsCRIBERE, i. e, 
sibi creditam pecuniam reddere, 
Nam creditores SCRIBERE sive 
dictare dicebantur, cüm crede- 
bant. Debitores verd, càm sol- 
vebant, RESCRIBERE.  Resig- 
sare igtur pro RESCRIBERE, 
L e. reddere." Others under- 
stand it, I sign away from my- 
self. 
Resina, resin, rosin. Fr. /»- 
tly. Or say fr. pyolvy, which 
could come from #éyoai, as 
Prri yn from Zjoras, pert. pass. of 
800. : 


Réstpisco, I recover my sen- — 
ses, return toa right understand- 
ing, reform. ^Fr. sapto, resipio. 

Résisto, I resist. 'l'bat is, 1 
stand against. See Re—. 

Respecto, 1 regard, respect. 
That is, IL look round to. Or 
re is often. 1 look upon often, 
and so consider and think of 
much. Opposed to turning 
away from. 

Respondeo is properly, I en- 
gage or promise in retum. Hic 
spondet ; ille respondet se idem 
facturum. Hence respondeo was 
said of answering to what ano- 
ther had said before, so as to 
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say something in correspondeace 


with it, Hence of answering 
genetally. Also, ] agree or cor- 
respond with. — Also, I appeer 
in court, so as to answer to my 
name. ; 

Responso, oppose, resist. 
Properly, I answer to a charge, 
rebut reaponaun resist it." Fr. respondeo, 


HR epuo, I spit back what 1 


have swallowed; Í reject, nau- 
seate, dislike. 
See In- 


Restauro, I repair. 
stauro. 

Restibilie, unintermitted, per- 
petual. Pliny has *''restibilem 
fecunditatem." Also, cultiva- 
ted year after year without in- 
termission, as Ager restibilis. 
Fr. resto, whence restabilis, re- 
stibilis. Resto, I last, endure, 
remain. 

"Restinguo, I put out, extin- 
guish, Exstinguo. 

Restis, a cord, Fr. 
price, to draw, haul. That: is, from 
puorys, transp. pyorus. If with- 
out this transposition, E will be 
for U, as in sEntio: and as 
some derive pEssum from PTv- 
gov. | Al. from resto. ** Qudd 
restes ligata stare faciunt." V. 

Rete, Reto. Wachter : * Gel- 
lius' does not hit on the right 


! Gellius: ‘In quodam edicto anti- 
quiore scriptum invenimus : Qui flumina 
retanda publicé redemta habent. Re- 
tanda quid esset querebatur. Dixit ami- 
cus meus in libro se Gavii de Origine 
Vocabulorum septimo legisse refas vocari 
arbores, que aut ex ripis luminum emi. 
nerent, aut in alveis eorum extarent, ap. 
pellatasque esse a retibus, quod preter. 
euntes naves impedirent et quasi irrefi- 
veni: idcircoque sese retanda 
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sense of these words. ‘Moeel- 
lanus is nearer: ‘1 suspect that 
retas are not trees, but a kmd ef ° 
reed s up ie rivers, 
which, unless every now sed 
then removed, occasion trouble 
to bargemen. The Germans 
and Gauls call reeds roir.' .He 
was perbaps ignorant of the 
northern words ried, red, ret, a 
reed; for from these are refa 
and reto." See Rete. 
; Rete, a net, gin, trap. Fr. 
c, entice, to keep in, stop, 
ie 9, — since "i 
is from £pyrai pp. of a verb 
to draw, to draw back, ilopk 
lpóx, whence igvze, to keep in, 
my is from this. inves, Y. e. 
from a verb ipyrés, pyri, pyres: 
€ “From jów, to draw," says 
Wachter. «| Al. from steve, 
fEol. pisre, to throw. As tu 
suoy from Bixee, 8éBsxr08." 

Rétento, I hold back, chock. 
Fr. retineo, retentum. 

Rétiarius, a gladiator whe 
endeavoured to throw (retem) a 
net over the head of his antago- 
Dist. 

Rétictlam, net-work; a net- 
ted bag, reticule. Fr. rete. 

Rétinacülum, that by which 
a thing is tied or held back, ¢a- 
ble, rein. Fr. retineo. 

Rétracto, I retract. Fr, re 
traho, retractum, I draw baek, 
recal. 

Retractus, retired. See Re- 


ductus. 





flamina locari solita esse, id est, p 

da: ne quid aut more aut peri navi- 

bus in ea virgulta incidentibus deret 
3 ** From Hebr. RST, rete.” Aiusw. 
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Rarimentum, dregs Fr. 
retero, retrivi, like Detrimen- 
tum. Properly, dregs remaining 
from olives after they have been 
bruised. 

Réiro : See Appendix. 

Rétrorsum, in a direction 
backward. Retroversum. 

Réturo, | open. See Obturo, 
Re, as in Recludo. 

Révelo, 1 unveil, uncover. 
Re, as in Recludo. 

Révimentum, a fringe. Fr. 
vico, l bind. Revieo, same as 
Revincio. 

Reus, one bound or obliged 
to perform. Fr. ypéos, transla- 
ted by Donnegan, ** that which 
bas been contracted for, pro- 
mised ; or which a person is 
obliged to discharge.” The 
guttural is omitted, as in Lena 
from Xaaiva. Reus is also one 
accused or impeached: and is 
here thought to come from res, 
rei, Hill: “ Reus, from res, 
denotes the person whose cause 
is the subject of litigation, whe- 
ther guilty or not. Cicero: 
* Reos appello non eos modo 
qui arguuntur, sed omnes quo- 
rum de re disceptatur.’ It ap- 
plies equally to one concerned in 
civil and in criminal processes." 
Vossius : ** Quia ejus res, h. e. 
causa agitur. Jes enim notat 
causem seulitem." Elius says: 
* Reus est qui cum altero 
litem contestatam habet, sive 
18 egit, sive cum eo actum 
est." " 

Rez, rege, aking. Fr. rexs 

r from regens, short- 
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on the banks of the Rha i.e. 
the Volga. 

Rhadiné, slender, thin, ema- 
clated. ‘Padivy. 

Rhapsodia, a book of Homer. 
"Petosiía, 

Rheda, a carriage. —'* The 
Germans and Belgians, whose 
language. was the same as the 
Gallic, say to this day reden or 
ryden, to ride on horseback or 
in a carriage. Hence doubtless 
is rheda.” V. ** Rad, (Germ.), 
a carriage. An ancient-Gallic 
word. Franc. reit, Iceland. 
reid. Hence rheda. Quintilian : 
Plurima GALricA valuerunt, 
ut rheda.” W. 

Rheno, a thick garment made 
of skins, peculiar to tbe Gauls 
and Germans. Fr. jnó;, a.skin. 
q Or from the northern rhen, 
whence our retn-deer. As made 
of itsskin.' «I Wachter notices 
the Anglo-Sax. reon, stragulum. 
q Al. from the river Rhenus, 
Rhine : as used by its borderers. 

Rhétor, a rhetorician, 'P$- 
TwQ. 

Rhetra, à law. ‘Pyrea. 
uma, a catarrh. — Peüpa. 
Raindcéros, a rhinoceros. ‘P:- 


sonipces. 

Bhinthon. Forcellini: '* A 
Tarentine comie poet, a con- 
temptible trifler, (nugator vilis- 
simus): others say he was a 
tragic poet. Varro uses the 





! Wachter objects: “ Qui fieri 
ut huic opinioni tot corporibus in Galli 
et Germania tegendis unum rangiferoram 
genus sufficiat? Admittamus rangiferorum 
exuvias, sed aliarum ferarum pelles non 
excludamus." . 
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wosd for a contemptible, trifling, shake." W. — Rideo then would 
or extravagant fellow: Quis be called from the shaking or 


contra nunc Rhrmthox non dicit 
sua interesse, utrum iis piscibus 
stagnum habeat plenum, an 
ranis. Columella: [taque Te- 
rentius Varro, Nullus est, inquit, 
vebulo ac rhinthon qui &c." 

Rhódódaphne, the rose-bay. 
*Pobook vs. 

Rhombus, a reel or winder. 
Also, a srhomb. And a birt or 
turbot. ‘“PopBos. 

Rhomphkea, a kind of lance. 
‘Poupaia. | 

Rhonchus, snorting, snoring. 
‘Peyxes. Also, noise through 


the nose made by way of jeer . 


and scorn. It is applied also 
to the croaking of frogs. 

Rhus, a bushy shrub called 
sumach. ‘Pous. 

Rhythmus, harmony, propor- 
tion, metre. “Pudpds. 

Rhytium, a kind of cup. 
'Purós, jore». 

Rica: See Appendix. 

Riciaum, Ricinium, Reci- 
nium, Reicintum: See Appen- 
dix. a 

Ricinus, 

Rictus, a scornful opening of 
the mouth in grinning; the 
whole part of the mouth thus 
open, the jaw, mouth, &c. Fr. 
ringor, ringtum, rigtum, ric- 
tum. 

Rideo, I smile, laugh. .Ab- 
bieviated from renideo, | smile ; 
whence reideo, rideo. Horace 
has * DULCE ridentem." Al. 
from the North. ‘ Rutten, 
(Germ.) a trembling. Franc. 
rido. Ritten, to tremble ; 
Franc. ridon. Rutten is also to 





quivering of the limbe in laugh- 
ter." 


Ridica, the prop of a vine. 
Fr. ipette,* to fix firmly. ea, 
as in Manica. E dropt, ae in 
Lamina from 'EAapévy; and m 
Raber, Rufus. 

Ridiculus, worthy to be 
laughed at. Fr. rideo. 

Rigeo, | am very chill, stiff 
or benumbed with cold. ‘Pi- 


mR igidus, suff with celd ; stMff, 
hard, firm, rigid; severe. Fr. 
rigeo. As Frigidus.- , 
Rigo, | water, wet, moisten. 
Fr. Bptyo, whence brego, (as 
from 1:X@ is linCHo, linGo}, 
and brigo, as Leber became Li- 
ber, and Pleco Plico. Hence 
rigo, as perheps B is dropt in 
Rugio; and 4 in Ros from 
Apóco;. GY Germ. regen is ram. 
Rima, a cleft, fissure, Fr. 
Prypa, whence rigma, rimema, 
rima. Compare Remus. 
Rimor, | pry into, seatch 
narrowly. That is, Í look into 
(rimas) chinks and crannies to 
find. | 
Ringor, I grin or show my 
teeth like a dog. Fr. psxvéopas, 
pixvovpas, I am wrinkled; transpi 
pivxodpos, whence rincor, ringor. 
Forcellini explams rzmgor ** na- 
res CoRRUGO," and adds: 
* ''ranslaté dicitur de plantis 





J 


! Al. from pedis. Why R for M? 

3 Julius Scaliger makes the first T iu 
ridica short, the second long. I know 
not on what authority. I have followed 
Ainsworth, ; 
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re astricte CORRU- 
pt cortice finduntur." 
1 ply, the nose.' 
he bank of a river. 
, pixos, an osier. As 
vith osiers. Livy: 
‘te inter SALICTA In- 
laterent hostes.” Or 
pimos, a reed. Sta- 
ripe ARUNDINEX." 
*¢ She caused it to be 
1ong the high REEDS 
won the nANKS of 
Gray : ** Beside some 
USHY BRINK." € 
pix}, impetus. From 
e of the waves beating 
This would be well, 
re the sea-shore. Co- 
is true, uses it in this 
it is very rare. € Al. 
a, pelxw, to break: as 
"us. Forcellini : ** Lit- 
sum est atque humile: 
r et PRERUPTIOR.” 
we Gr. pnyply fr. pao- 
a. Y Al. from pexa, 


acoffer. ‘Pioxos. 

a laughter. Fr. rideo, 
sum. 

n due form. Secun- 
n. 
rite, ceremony, usage, 
m. Fr. f»y:ó;, (as rima 
pa), agreed on, deter- 
pecified. Or, to be 
In relation to certain 
i forms of words. | 
splBos, custom, habit ; 
lBrog. Hence ritus; 


t as gperpos, "perpe, 


m Apvxdouas, I gntsh my 
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remus. € Al. from purds, from 


pia, to flow, to’ flow on iu a 
regular order. Whence pubpis, 
arrangement of parts according 
to due order and proportion. So 
QpTyo, frigo. JY Or from puris, 
from jó», to guard, preserve. 
Euripides : Tplaobeg &p»aiov vé- 
pov Zótbovca. "| Al. from 
Anglo-Sax. rit, law. 

Rivalis, a rival in love. Ri- 
vales were, properly, persons 
who got water from the same 
(rivus) brook, and were liable 
to contentions about the carrying 
or using of it. Ulpian: * Si 
inter rivales, 1. e. qui per eun- 
dem rivum aquam ducunt, sit 
contentio de aque usu." Or 
from the contentions arising 
from the changes of a river's 
course, and its inroads on one 
person's property to the detri- 
ment of another’s. Some refer 
it to wild beasts coming thirsty 
to a common fountain, and stir- 
ring up strife together. Homer: 
‘Ns 8 bre civ &xápavra Mom 
éBijoaro xÁgup Ta v' dpees xo- 
prdiios peya Qoovéoyre god 
Illàaxog due’ dalyys. onius 
explains rivales **in unum amo- 
rem derivantes." AN 

Rivus, a stream, brook. Fr. 
ptos, poet. peios, whence rius, 
riVus. Al. from piak: B 
changing to S, perhaps as $A3H, 
floS ; &Adn3H, vulpeS. 

Rixo, Rixor, 1 bicker, con- 
tend. Fr. ipi£o, Holic form of 
ipiow, fut. of ioite. Edropt, as 
in Ruber, Remus. «| Some 
derive rita from xfi, » rup- 
ture; and hence a schism. As 
pausA from saicls. € Al. 
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word for a contemptible, trifling, 
or extravagant fellow: Quis 
contra nunc Rhinthon non dicit 
sua interesse, utrum iis piscibus 
stagnum habeat plenum, an 
ranis. Columella: [taque Te- 
rentius Varro, Nullus est, inquit, 
vebulo ac rhinthon qui &c." 

Rhododaphné, the rose-bay. 
*“Potodadyn. 

Rhombus, a reel or winder. 
Also, a rhomb. And a birt or 
turbot. ‘“PopBos. 

Rhomphaa, a kind of lance. 
‘Pop aia. ; 

Rhonchus, snorting, snoring. 
"Péyxo. Also, noise through 


the nose made by way of jeer . 


and scorn. [t is applied also 
to the croaking of frogs. 

Rhus, a bushy shrub called 
sumach. ‘Pows. 

Rhythmus, harmony, propor- 
tion, metre. ‘“Pubuds. 

Rhytium, a kind of cup. 
“Purdy, puriov. 

Rica: See Appendix. 

 Ricinum, Ricintum, | Reci- 
nium, Reicinium : See Appen- 
dix. 

Ricinus, 

Rictus, a scornful opening of 
the mouth in grinning; the 
whole part of the moutb thus 
open, the jaw, mouth, &c. Fr. 
ringor, ringtum, rigtum, ric- 
tum. 

Rideo, I smile, laugh. Ab- 
breviated from renideo, | smile ; 
whence reideo, rideo. Horace 
has “ DULCE ridentem." ¥ Al. 
from the North. ‘ Rutten, 
(Germ.) a trembling. Franc. 
rido. Ritten, to tremble ; 
Franc. ridon. — Rütten is also to 
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shake.” W.  Rideo then would 
be called from the shaking or 
quivering of the limbs in laugh- 
ter," 

Ridica, the prop of a vine. 
Fr. ipeido,* to fix firmly.. Ica, 
as in Manica. E dropt, ae in 
Lamina from ’EAapévy5 and ir 
Ruber, Rufus. 

Ridictilus, worthy to be 
laughed at. Fr. rideo. | 

Rigeo, l am very chill, stiff 
or benumbed with cold. ‘Pr 


yo. ' 
Rigidus, stiff with cold ; atiff, 


hard, firm, rigid ; severe. 
rigeo. As Frigidus.- 
Rigo, 1 water, wet, moisten: 
Fr. Bpéyo, whence brego, (af 
from Xa is linCHo, linGo); 
and brigo, as Leber became L& 
ber, and Pleco Plico. Hencé 
rigo, as perhaps B is dropt ia 
Rugio; and 4 in Ros from 
Apóco;. [| Germ. regen is ram. 
Rima, a cleft, fissure, Fr. 
Prypa, whence rigma, rmmma, 
rima. Compare Remus. | 
Rimor, | pry into, search 
narrowly. That is, I look into 
(rimas) chinks and crannies to 
find. : 
Ringor, I grin or show my 
teeth like a dog. Fr. psxvécpas, 
pixvotpes, I am wrinkled; transpt 
pivxodpos, whence rincor, ringor. 
Forcellini explains ringor ** nae 
res CoRRUGO," and adds: 
* 'l'ranslaté. dicitur de plantis 


Fr. 
j 





) 


! Al. from ues. Why R for M? 

3 Julius Scaliger makes the first I in 
ridica short, the second long. I know 
not on what authority. I have follow 
Ainsworth, , 
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re astricie CORRU- 
st cortice finduntur." 
1 ply, the nose.! 
he bank of a river. 
pixos, an osier. As 
vith osiers,— Livy: 
te inter SALICTA in- 
aterent hostes." Or 
pros, a reed. Sta- 
ripe ARUNDINE." 
'* She caused it to be 
iong the high REEDS 
won the BANKs of 
Gray : ** Beside some 
USHY BRINK.” € 
hy), impetus. From 
e of the waves beating 
This would be well, 
re the sea-shore. Co- 
is true, uses it in this 
it is very rare. «| Al. 
2, 'gelxo, to break: as 
‘us. Forcellini : ** Lit- 
sum est atque humile: 
" et PRERUPTIOR.” 
ire Gr. &»yply fr. pio- 
a. ¥ Al. from pera, 


acoffer. ‘Picxos. 

a laughter. Fr. rideo, 
sum. 

n due form. Secun- 
a. 

rite, ceremony, usage, 
m. Fr. f»yróc, (as rima 
wa), agreed on, deter- 
pecified. Or, to be 
In relation to certain 
] forms of words. | 
rplBos, custom, habit ; 
(Bros. Hence ritus; 
t as pergo; ‘petpis, 





m Bpuxdouas I gnash my 
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remus. $1 Al. from $vric, from 


pia, to flow, to’ flow on iu a 
regular order. Whence pubuoc, 
arrangement of parts according 
to due order and proportion. So 
$eTy», frlgo. {| Or from puris, 
from fue, to guard, preserve. 
Euripides: Tplrotes agyaioy vó- 
po» ZXótbovuca. FY Al. from 
Anglo-Sax. rit, law. 

Rivalis, a rival in love. — Ri- 
vales were, properly, persons 
who got water from the same 
(rivus) brook, snd were liable 
to contentions about the carrying 
or using of it. Ulpian: '* Si 
inter rivales, 1. e. qui per eun- 
dem rivum aquam ducunt, sit 
contentio de aque usu." Or 
from the contentions arising 
from the changes of a river's 
course, and its inroads on one 
person's property to the detri- 
ment of another’s. Some refer 
it to wild beasts coming thirsty 
to a common fountain, and stir- 
ring up strife together. Homer: 
‘Ns 8 bre civ axapavra Aie» 
EBijoaro xágpp, To T' Opsog xo- 
putici peya Gooveovre parerboy 
TWBaxos dup? Als. Nonius 
explains rivales **in unam amo- 
rem derivantes." 2m 

Rivus, a stream, brook. Fr. 
péos, poet. peios, whence rius, 
riVus. Q}Al. from piak: B 
changing to S, perhaps as $A03, 
floS ; 2Aasn#, vulpeS. 

Rizo, Rixor, 1 bicker, con- 
tend. Fr. ipigw, Holic form of 
ipico, fut. of igifo. Edropt, as 
in Ruber, Remus. (J Some 
derive riza from jx£is, a rup- 
ture; and hence a schism. As 
pausA from sajci;. { Al. 
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from ringor, ringsum, rinxum, 
rixum. 

Robigo, Rübigo, rust, mil- 
dew. Er robus, red. Festus: 
** Robum rubro colore et rufo 
significarl manifestum — est." 
Jobnsoudefines Rust **tbe rep 
desquamation of old iron." Igo, 
asin Origo. €[ Al. from $óxes, 
dirt, filth. J Al. from pow, to 
draw, attract, contract. 

Robigus, a God whom the 
Romans invoked to keep off 
mildew from the corn. Fr. ro- 
bigo. 

Robius : same as Robus. 

Robur, osk of the hardest 
kind. Hence anything hard 
and strong ; hardihood, strength. 
Fr. robus, red. Haigh: ** Be- 
cause oak is full of red veins.” 
«| If from pow, (whence jdm, 
joco, popn,) to give strength to, 
and in the middle, to be strong 
—-then the senses must be re- 
versed. From em might be 
roür, roBur. Or from sys, 
(same as jj, strength,) 7Eol. 
popop, we might have romur, 
robur. 

Robur, a cell for culprits. 
Dacier: ‘As being formerly 
made of strong oak." 

Robus, red. Compare Ru- 
ber and Rufus. O for v, as in 
pT^», mOla; eT, fOllis. 
Robus was also the oak, like 
Robur. And a kind of red 
wheat. 

Robustus, hard and strong 
like oak. Fr. robus same as 
fobur. So Augustus. 

Rodo, I gnaw. By the omis- 
sion of the first letter, from 
Becw, Bpéóiw ; (See Rigo,) or 
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vpóo, (whence rpévyo,) * ; 
Ph (whence pibps Pie 
gos and ypócQos,) ypotyv. Or, 
—supposing rodo to be put for 
raudo, as Cods for Cauda, — 
from toate, (whence spade), 
Tpaudyy; OF eave, spaudyy. 

ompare raDo, truDo, tenDo, 
mor Deo. 

Rogo, | ask, beg. Rogare 
legem, to propose a law, i. e. 
to ask of the people to let it 
pass. So rogare magistratum, 
to elect, i. e. to ask of the peo- 
ple permission to elect. Fr, 
ógyám, ópyà, 1 desire-earnestly; 
wansp. poy®, rogo. As Rapi 
from '4pxáe. | Al. from i 
ya pf. mid. of ógtye, whence 
éptyoncs, I long earnestly for. 

hence a verb dpeyéia, spoya, 
*poye. 

Rógus, a funeral pile. Fr, 
pak, paryos, a cleft, split; and se 
applied to pieces of split wood 
raised for a pile. Euripides: Oj & 
wAnpotci wupdy, Koppovg Qéporre 
weuxivous. We have féra from 9$ H- 
pis, füris from efipóc. FY Al. from 
byelpm, to raise; pf. mid. n 
transp. gpoya, (‘e¢ya). YJ Hall: 
** From rogo. ause, when 
a dead body was placed on a 
funeral pile, it was customary to 
CALL UPON the departed spirit 
by name." 

Romphea : See Rhomphssa. 

Ronchus: See Rhonchus. 

Rorarii, light-armed soldiers. 
** Fr. ros, roris. Because these 
frequently preceded the regular 
troops, as dew or a dewy show. 
er frequently precedes rain." F. 

Roratio, a blasting of vines 
by the fall of a cold (roris) dew. 





^ 
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oro, l bedew.. Pr. ros, roris, 
os, roris, dew. ‘Tears, 
h fall like dew. Fr. dpéros, 


ice pooos, fos. €| Or from 
pots,astream. «| Al. from 
, (pof,) dew. Fr. pak is 


as perhaps $AóE makes 
q Tooke: ** Ros from 
, and this from Anglo-Sax. 
; dew; from /ryran, to 
Wachter: “So dgecog is 
Gothic Driusan, to fall.” 
From the Oriental rasas, to 
OCT 
isu, arose. ‘* From Celt. 
Ainsw.  '* Rose, An- 
iax. thos, Welsh. Rosa, 
Whence but from its 
. from rot, red?" W, 
om póXov, says Varro. That 
om pedov, (as our murDer, 
UHer,) then foooy, as 88% for 
I. e. 864s, and our loveS for 
([H. But rosa is rather 
podceroa, podotoce, pertain- 
D arose: cut down to fosa. 
xcidus, dewy. Fr. ros. 
smarinus, | Rosmárinum, 
mary. Horace separates 
arinus : ** Coronantem ma- 
Rore Deos." Ovid calls 
s maris. Why then 1s it 
I the dew of the sea? Gre- 
: These plants grow na- 
y on dry rocky soils near 
EA, where they thrive pro- 
usly, and perfume the air 
| to be smelt at a great dis- 
from the land.” [t is then 
iine plant: but what has 
> do with it ? I half suspect 
the word is a corruption.! 
for rosa marina ? 


irton says : 


** Quasi rosa opvplyn. 
Etym. . 
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Rostrum, the beak of a bird, 
snout ofa fish. Fr. rodo, ro- 
sum, as Clausum, Claustrum ; 
Rasum, Rastrum. Pliny has, 
* Corvi aratoris vestigia ipsa 
rodentes: " where Forcellini 
notes: * Hoc est, rostro tun- 
dentes cibi exquirendi gratia.” 
Rostrum was also the beak of a 
ship. And a pulpit in the Fo- 
rum where those who addressed 
the people stood. Because it 
was adorned with the BEAKSs of 
the ships taken from the An- 
tiates. 

Rota, a wheel; a car; any- 
thing round, as the sun's disk ; 
a course or revolution; a wheel 
or rack for criminals. ‘ From 
Celt, roth." .Quayle. ** Rad, 
Germ. A Geltic word. Welsh 
rhod, Armoric rat, Irish rit, 
rhotha, Franc. rad. It signi- 
fies properly a runner or a foot 
running. For wheels are like 
feet by which a chariot (pobe’) 
runs. [As spoyds fr. tesyo, 
vérgoya.] Staden derives rad 
from [celand, rota, to drive 
round." ‘Pobew jis to rush 
with a loud. noise and impetuo- 


sity. Rota, if from polew, is for 
rotha. € ** Plaiuly from Hebr. 
ratah, rotavit, rotam gyravit," 


savs Becman. 

 Rótundus, round like a (rota) 
wheel. Said also of periods 
well rounded, full or equable. 
Forcellini explains Vestis ro- 


Because it smells like myrrh.” It 
ought to be cpuprivn, cut down to cpup!yn. 
But jó5ov opitpyiwoy could scarcely have 
been corrupted to rosmarinum. 


Sr 
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tunda ** equaliter ab omni parte 
fluxa et undanti ambitu compo- 
ita." 

Rübellio, & roach. Fr. ru- 
bellus, reddish, So Gr. épvdgi- 
yos fr. éguidods, red. 

Ribeo, l am red; | blush. 
Fr. ruber. «| Or from ipio, 
(whence ipuéyxa, redness, blush,) 
FEol. égugiw, whence 'gugéo, 
rubeo, as dpa, am Bo. 

Rauber, red. For rubrus, 
whence rubra. Rubrus from 
épubpis, Hol. ipugpó;, whence 
"pudpes, and rubrus, as &p deo, 
am Bo. 

Rübeta, a toad often found 
among (rubos) brambles. Pliny ; 
* Sunt que in YEPRIBUS tan- 
thm vivunt, ob id rubetarum 
nomine." 

Rubia, madder, a herb with a 
root which is red and used by 
dyers. Fr. rubeo. 

Rubidus, of a deep swarthy 
red. Fr. rubeo. As Frigeo, 
Frigidus. 

Rubigo: See Robigo. 

Rubrica, red earth, red ochre. 
Fr. ruber, rubra. Ica, as in 
Amica. Also, the title or head 
of a law or book, as written in 
red letters. 

Rübus, the bramble or black- 
berry bush. Pliny says of it: 
** Ferens mora ante maturitatem 
rubentia: unde fortasse nomen." 
Turton: * Named from its red 
fruit.” | Rather from po, 
poxos,a bramble : whence rüpus, 
(as ¢Npos, füris,) then rubus. 

Ructo, to belch. Fr. £esux- 
Tas pp. of spe&yo : whence a 
verb ípsuxróm, ipsuxTG, 'pauxta. 


Or from ipréyo, 'peiyo was ru- 


RUB-——RUD 


go, whence rugsi, ruzi, ructum, 
thence ructo, as from Motum is 
Moto. Festus has the word 
erugere. ' 
Radectus, full of rabbish. 
Fr. rudus. As Huuiectus. . 

Ráüdens, a cable, rope. Pro- 
perly, the participle of rudo, to 
make a great noise. Virgil: 
* Insequitor clamorque virüm 
STRIDORQUE rudentum.” Ov- 
id: * Contentis TRIDUNT aqui 
lone rudentes." Rudo is ap- 
plied to Cacus by Virgil; and is 
said of lions and bears as well as 
asses. In rudems it is applied 
metaphorically. | 

Rüdimentum, first trial or 
instruction in a science. For 
in the first stage a learner is 
(rudis) inexperienced. : 

Rüdis : See Appendix. 

Rüdis, a rod or foil for fencing 
with ; a foil with which gladia- 
tors were presented when dis. 
charged from fighting. in the 
arena. Also, a rod or spattle 
for stirring a liquid when boil- 
ing. “ Virga IMPOLITA,” says 
Forcellin. ‘That is, virga ru- 
dis. YJ Or from fades, whence 
p28os, and this changed to rudis, 
as hUmus from »pu;, plUteus 
from sAAtéos, cUlmus from xA- 
Aapoc, xAXpog. J Or it is a 
northern word. Wachter exe 
plains Germ. rute, ** virga, sur- 
culus; ferula;  decempeda." 
Dutch rede, Engl. rod. 

Rüdo, I make a noise, as an 
ass, a lion, a bear, &c. It ts 
applied to Cacus by Virgil. Fr. 
wpuddy, (puddy,) im a howling or 
roaring manner. Donnegan ex- 
plains wguy} “a bellowing, low- 





RUD—— RUM 


todting, braying, howl- 


idus, éris, unwrought ore. 
intus bas *' wris rudere.” 
raudus, as Caupa, Cupa. 
is vetus, is rubbish, shards 
tone broken and shattered, 
s traced to ruo, whence 
s. ** Fragmina minuta la- 
. vel lapidum et durate 
ex edificiis PROLAPSIS.” 
Rudus novum, is new rub- 
'oming from stones hewn, 
Rudus pingue in Colu- 
is compost, a mixture of 
t$ substances for enriching 
‘ound. 
fus, reddish, tawny. Fr. 
, épuid, whence ggubos, 
as épeubos, redness,) ’oudos, 
"edhos, as o08ap, /Eol. ot- 
See Ruber. 
ga, a wrinkle. From a 
guy), Cevy?) formed from 
pf. mid. of épvcce, to 
That is, a pit, trench, fur- 
q Al. frown jo, I. draw, 
act, whence furl, a wrin- 
and pucds, wrinkled. Fr. 
jen was puto, fw, pf. mid. 
x. Wachter has ** puf2, a 
ling.” «| Quayle notices 
fag. 
igio, | roar as a lion. 
puyl, 'evy?, a roaring. J 
rom Bpixw, pf. mid. Be- 
ty (Bpoya,) to roar, bel- 


t7dus, rough. See Rudis, e. 
tna, a downfal, ruin, de- 
don. Fr. ruo. 

una, Rümen, a teat, dug. 


-— 


! Al. from jeié». 
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Fr. pvopas, to draw to myself,* 
and so suck ; pp. $?fvpa:, whence 
a word funy. ¥ Al. from pega, 
a flowing. 20 
Ruma, Rumen, the gullet, 
throat. Fr. jejka, a flowing; 
or place of flowing. Where 
the liquid flows which we take 
into our mouths. { Or from 
pep3, tractus, via. That is, a 
canal or passage for the food 
we take. «| Al. from jio, to 


draw; pp. &&pupu. Thus 
estus derives subrumari 
hedi, ‘“ quia rumine TRA- 


HUNT lac sugentes.” Turton 
explains it differently: ** From 
je. The hollow part of the 
throat DRAWN in by sucking in 
the breatb." Forcellini explains 
ruma, “ cavus gutturis locus." 

Rumez : See Appendix. 

Rümina and Riminalis f- 
cus, the figtree under which 
Romulus and Remus were found 
hanging (ruminibus) to the dugs 
of the wolf. 

KRumíino, said of cows chew- 
ing the cud, i. e. bringing the 
food back (à rumine) from the 
throat to the mouth. Hence 
rumino is to bring back things 
past to remembrance, reflect, 
muse, ruminate. 

Rémor, noise, murmur ; com- 
mon report, rumor. From Germ. 
rum; clamor, referred by Wach- 
ter to Anglo-Sax. hryman, cla- 
mare, and compared by him 


? '* ‘Phones, primary sense, to draw to 
myself." Dn. 

3 Al. from ruo, for ruima. ‘ Quà 
inde cibus ruit in stomachum." Ainsw. 
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Panos, Papuos, sand. J ** From 
Arab. zabel.” Tt. 

.. Süburra, sand for ballast. 
Fr. sabulum. € ** From Celt. 
sabr." Ainsw. 

Sacchürum, sugar. Xáxy«- 
po. ; 

Saccus, a sack. . Xáxxos. 

Sacer, sacred. Fr. &yos, sa- 
credness, whence ayepóc, aypos ; 
hence sagrus, sagra, sagrum, 
and sacrus, sacra, sacrum. S 
as S£, Sex. 

Sdcerdos, a priest. Fr. sacer. 
Compare Dulcedo, Viridis, Pal- 
lidus. «| Or fr. sacra do. 

. Sacrilégus, sacrilegious. Qui 
sacra legit. Virgil: “ Vel que 
sublegi tacitus tibi carmina nu- 
per." 

Sacilum, an age. For secu- 
culum or seququlum fr. sequor, 
from one age following or suc- 
ceeding another. «| Or a di- 
minutive of secum fr. aic», (an 
age) whence aum,' «Cum, (as 
oxtos, speCus), secum, as &po, 
Sero. 

Sepe, often. Fr. aie) or aii», 
(aie’,) perpetually. Hence «e, 
see, (as Ei, Sei, Si) whence 
sepe, as Sais, daPis. €| AI. 
from sepes or sepes, a hedge. 
Scaliger: '* A rustic word of 
ancient date; for, as (sepes) a 
hedge is thick, they expressed 
OFTEN by sepe, thickly." So 
auxvos is first thick, then fre- 
quent. So Raro, seldom, is 
properly * thinly." «| ** From 

ebrew SPA, copia, affluen- 
tia." V. 

Sapes: See Sepes. 
——————————————B M 


! Compare evi fr. aláy. 6 . 
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Sevus, cruel. “ For ecevus." 
F. Scavus is, untoward, per- 
verse ; sevus was primarily ap- 
plied to one of untoward, ma- 
lignant, temper. A scevum fa- 
tum was also a sevum fatum, 
Vossius says on Dierectus: 
** Festo dici videtur dies minimé 
rectus, sed 8C £v US$ ac SEVUS.” 
«| “ From cava, | am furious." 
Ainsw. That is, oev Vo. 

Saga, a wise woman, witch. 
From sagio, (whence presagio,) 
I have keen perception or dis- 
cernment. : 

Sagar, quick-scented. Ap- 
plied to the mind, sagacious. 
Fr. sagio. So dico, dicax. 

. Sagena, a'fishing net. Xa- 


yy. 
Ságtna, meat for cramming 
animals, And the place where 
they are fattened. — Fr. cays, 
fut. 2. of carr, I cram, stuff... 
Sagio: See Appendix. .. 
Sagitta, a.dart. Fr. &xsrri, 
pointed, fr. axe, Acista, acittu, 
(as aitris for micrig) sacitia (es 
po, Sero), sugtita. Vosems 
compares Segesta from ' Axérva. 
_Sagmen, vervain, herba, pura. 
For sagimen fr. dysos, pure. So 
Regimen. 
Sagum, Sagus, a soldies’s 
cloak, Zayos.. — 
Sal, sális, salt. Fr. &r0g.gen. 
of ars. As i£, Sex. 
Salacon, a poor man boasting 
of riches. 2aAdxev. 
Salamandra, a salamandes. 
Salar, a salmon peel.; and 
salmo, for salimo, a salmon. 
Fr. salio. Our term, Salmon 
LEAP, agrees with this. . 
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Sülarium, a salary. Fr. sal. 
** A stated allowance of meat, 
of which sALT was a necessary 
part.” F. ** For nothing isa 
more necessary part of food than 
salt." Ainsw. . 

Sálaz, lecherous. Fr. salio. 
Varro: “ Cüm equus matrem 
ut saliret adduci non posset." 
«| Al. from céAo;, motion of the 
sea. From libidinous motions 
of the body. 

Sülébra, @, rough places. 
Fr. salio, as Latebra from La- 
teo. Over which it is necessary 
to leap perpetually. 

Sài, priests of Mars. Fr. 
salio ; from their LEAPING and 
capering as they carried the 
sacred bucklers. Livy: ‘ Sa- 
Hos duodecim legit, ac per Ur- 
bem ire canentes carmina cum 
tripudiis solennique saltate 
jussit." Hence Sa/tares Epule 
in Horace. | 

Sdlio, I leap. Fr. dara, 
whence dadopai, I leap. As 
@dAos, allus. 

Sáüliva, spittle. Fr. ciadroy, 
whence caidov, ocd&Anv, salta, 
sakVa. Or whence sialiva. 
«| Or fr. sal, salis, from its 


briny nature. Às Cado, Cadi- 
va. 


Saliz, a willow. Todd: 
* Salk Sax. The Sax. sal, 
black, is considered by Thwaites 
as the root. Morin remarks 
that salir is properly selix fr. 
3Anà, signifying the same thing." 
That is, salicis is from éaixy, and 
sax abridged from salicis, Or 
salir is fr. tug, which Haigh 
says is the same as salir, E 
into A, as wEvio, mAneo. € 
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Quayle refers to Celt. saileog. 
q ** From Hebr. tsala.” Tt. 

Satlo, E salt. Fr. sal. 

Salmacidus, briny and sour. 
Fr. day, brine; and acidus. 

Salmo: See Salar. | 

Salopygium, a wag-tail. Fr. 
vc&Aog, motion; svy}, rump or 
tail. 

Salpa, a stock-fish. aAxy. 

Salpincta, Salpicta, a trum- 
peter. ZaXrvyxTh. 

Saltem, at least. From àAX 
&ráo, whence allar, saltar, (as 
"Aptia, Sartio, Sarcio,) whence 
sultem, as Autem from Adrép. 
q Al. for sautem, (a8 vice versá 
the Cretan atxa for àAxd) sin au- 
tem: But ir NOT this, at least 
that. € Donatus derives it from 
the cry of Salutem by captives: 
Spare my life, if nothing else. 

Saltus, a wood; or, a lawn in 
a park. — Fr. salio, saltum, from 
the leaping and frisking of ani- 
mals in a lawn or open space in 
a grove. Or from dara: pf. 
pass. of 4A3o, to cause to grow, 
whence dAcos, a grove, S ad- 
ded, as in Sagitta, Si, &e. 
Wachter notices a word d3oc. 

Saluber, healthful. Fr. salus. 

Sdlum, sea, deep sea, rough 
sea.  Xa^og. 

Salus, safety, health. From 
c&os, safe, 

^Saluto, I greet. 
lutem) health to. 

Salvia, sage. Fr. salvus, from 
its salutary qualities. ‘“ Cur 
moriatur homo, cui salvia cres- 
cit in horto ?” Schola Salentina. 

Salvus, safe, whole. ^ Fr. 
salus, whence saítvus, like Cado, 
Cadivus: then saícus. 


I wish (sa- 
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Sambüca, a sackbut ; a draw- 
bridge. Xa«goxx. 

Sambucus, an alder tree. Fr. 
sambuca, a sackbut, which was 
made of it. 

Samia, a kind of cake. From 
the island Samos, where the 
best samic were made and used 
in the sacrifices of Juno. 

Sancio, I decree, ordain. For 
sacio fr. sacer. Or fr. ays, 
ayia, I consecrate. I coNsz- 
CRATE a law by the offering of 
a victim. 

Sanctus, made sacred by de- 
cree or law; sacred. Fr. sancto, 
suncttum, sanctum. ‘* Deo aut 
rebus divinis sancitus, ut sunt 
tempora et loca.” W. . 

Sancus: See Appendix. 

Sandálium, a sandal. Savda- 
Ajoy. 

Sandapila: See Appendix. 

Sandàrácha, a kind of red 


paint. Javdagayy. 
. Sandix, Sandyx, a kind of 


red pigment. avdik, cavdug. 
Sane, truly, of a truth, indeed. 
1t seems properly to mean, fide 
Integra et incorrupta, integra, 
omnino. Without any reserva- 
tion.  ** Sané dicitur quod sana 
mente dicitur, a cujusmodi dic- 
tis malus dolus abest." V. Or 
sané may mean, soberly and 
discreetly speaking. Or sane is 


wholly. Thus * Non sané 
intelligo" means, | do not 
WHOLLY know. ‘Terence: 


* Nempe ergo aperté vis, quie 
restant, me loqui?—Sané qui- 
dem." Yes wholly so, entirely 
so, unreservedly, &c. 
Sanguinarius, blood-thirsty. 
Gaudens sanguine et cedibus. 
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Sanguineus, of tbe color (san- 
guinis) of blood. 

Sanguis, Sanguen, 

Sanies: See Appendix. 

Sanna: See Appendix, 

Sano, I heal. Sanum facio. 

Sanqualis avis, an. ospray. 
As being under the protection of 
the God Sancus or Sanquus. 
So the pie was devoted to Mars, 
the eagle to Jove, the peacock 
to Juno, &e. | | 

Santünica herba, wormwood. 
From the Santones, a people of 
Aquitanian Gaul, where it vege- 
tated. 

Sanus, sound, whole, io a 
sound state of body or iind. 
For satis fr. cacs. So THAsos, 
PleNus. 

Sapa,— 

Saperda, some fish caught in 
the Euxine. Saxepons. 

Sapiens, wise. Fr. sapio. 

Sapznus, Sappinus : See Ap- 
pendix. 

Sápio: See Appendix. 

Sapio, | am discerning, dis- 

creet, am judicious, sensible, or 
wise. Hull: ** The mental ta- 
lent is held analogous to the 
sense of taste, which, when ex- 
quisite, catches the slightest 
differences subsisting among.its 
objects. Both are equally acute 
in apprehending and scrutinising 
their respective objects." €«[ Al. 
from cogia, wisdom. 
. Sapo, soap. A Gallic word. 
Pliny : “ Prodest etsapo. GAr- 
LORUM hoc inventum." Wach- 
ter: *'' Anglo-Sax. sape, Suec. 
sepa, Belg. zeep, Welsh se- 
bon." 

Sapor, relish, savor, smack. 
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Wit or raillery, from its high 
zest or gout. See Sapio. 
Sapphicum carmen, a 
imitated from Sappho. 
Gixdy. 
Sapphirus, a sapphire. 


npe 
araballa, a Persian gar- 
ment. Becman: ‘ From the 
Chaldee sarabalim." Saraba- 
ra also exists in the same sense, 
and is found iu the Septuagint. 
Daniel 3, 21: Kaira capáfa- 
pa aüTay oóx $AXoiQÉS. 

Sarcasmus, a sarcasm. — Xap- 
XA 1,06. 

Sarcina, a bundle, pack, 
baggage. Fr.sarcio. As made 
of pieces botched and patched 
together. 

Sarcio, 1 patch, mend, re- 
pair; | make amends. for, com- 
pensate. Fr. apria fut. of áp- 
tio, I repair. Hence sartio, 
sarcto.' 

Sarcophagus, a sarcophagus ; 
& tomb. apxopayos. 

* Sarcülum, a hoe, rake. For 
sarriculum fr. sarrio. As Ver- 
ro, Verriculum. 

Sarda: See Appendix. 

Sardinia, Sardina, a kind 
of fish. ‘‘From the island of 
Sardinia.” F. 

ae risus, a sardonic 
grin. Sapdavios yews. 

Sardonyx, a sardouyx. Xap- 


verse 
Sar- 


LA 


Xo. 


Sardóa herba, a herb resem- 


bling smallage. Zapdwa. 
Sargus, an Egyptian fish. 
Xápyss. 





* Al. from ode fáxea, I make good ot 
repair T. ; whence saracio, sarcie. 
iym. 
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Sárissa, a Macedonian spear. 
ZXágicca. 

Sarmadacus : See Appendix. 

Sarmentum, the lopping of a 
vine, twig cut off. For sarpimen- 
tum fr. sarpo, I prune, lop. 
As Moneo, Monimentum. 

Sarpo, | prune. Fr. dpsz», a 
sickle. Or fr. dpram, dpra. 
Hesychius : ‘Aprapas, Spexavep 
xe princes. 

Sarracum: See Appendix. 

Sarrio, Sario, 1 weed, hoe, 
rake. Fr. capém, or capa fut. 
of calpw, explained by Donne- 
gan, '* to sweep, brush, or clean 
in general.” ‘That is, I clean 
or clear the ground. 

Sartago, a frying-pan. Hence 
a motley mixture. For sarco- 
tago, from cedp£, capxó;, flesh ; 
and réraya Doric pf. mid. of 
T/Xo, to melt. That is, a flesh- 
melter. (J Or for sarmentago 
fr. sarmentum, a twig. Some- 
what as Craticula is a gridiron 
from Crates, a hurdle.* 

Sartus, patched, repaired. 
Fr. sarcio, sarcitum, sartum. 

Sas, for Eas. Sos for Eos. 
Sum for Eum. For has, hos, 
hum. Has and hos are the ac- 
cus. pl. of Aic, and hum may 
be for humc, hunc. As Sic for 
Hic. «| Or from 4s, ods, o», 
whom. As Homer uses 9; for 
He. 4 Jamieson refers nom. 
sa to Meeso-Goth. si, so, soh, 
Franc. sia, Icel. su. 

Sat, for satis. 

Satago, I have my hands full 
of business, sat habeo quod 





2 « Casaubon thinks it of Syriac ori- 
gin." V. | 
36 
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agam. | am busily occupied, 
busy. 

Satan, Satanas, Satan. Xa- 
tay, Xarayag. — 

Sátelles, 

Sdtias, sufficiency, 
Fr. satis or satio. 
Lietas. 

Saties, Satiétas, satiety. Fr. 
satis or salto. 

Sátio, I satisfy, satiate, cloy. 
Fr. carro, I stuff. The second 
T turned to I, as the second L 





satiety. 
Or for sa- 


in "AAAe;, Alius. { Al. from 
satis. 
Sdtior, better. Fr. satis. 


That is, more sufficient for any 
purpose, more adapted. Or, 
more satisfactory. 

Satis, enough. Fr. satio. | 
Al. from dios, satiety. For 
sadis. Al. from the North. 
** Goth. sad itan, is to eat to 
satiety, Matth. vii, 27.” W. 

Satisdo, I give a sufficient 
security for the performance of 
anything, give bail. — Satis do. 

pabr apes, a satrap. a- 
T any 

Satur, stuffed, well-fed. Bear- 
ing a full crop, fertile. Well 
dyed, saturated. Fr. satis. 

Sátüra i. e. lanx, a platter 
(satura) crammed with various 
kinds of fruits. Also, a law em- 
bracing various distinct parti- 
culars. 

Sàtüreia: See Appendix. 

Saturnalia, festivals (Saturni) 
of Saturn. 

Saéurnus, Saturn. Jamieson : 
** The Saxons, a nation of Scy- 
thic origin, worshipped Saturn 
under the name of Seater. The 
same day of the week was con- 
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secrated to him, which bore his 
name in the Roman calendar. 
In the Anglo-Sax. version, 
Matth. xvi, 1, itis called se- 
ternes-deg. It has been deduced 
from the Phrygian word sadorn, 
strong or potent. But the seythe 
or reaping-hook given to Sa- 
turn, and the handful of ears at 
his feet, evidently refer to the 
cultivation of the soil, which 
men were supposed to be taught 
by this deity. Anglo-Sax. sc- 
dere, Goth. sadur, signify a 
sower, from seda, to sow, 
whence sed, seed. Varro assigns 
a similar origin to the Latin 
name: Ab satu est dictus Satur- 
nus.” Wachter: “ Baxter re- 
fers Turnus and Saturmus to 
the Celt. teyrn, tyrannus, king, 
and the Celtic article sa. ‘The 
latter is not so plain. This I 
know, that sa 1s the Gothic, and 
se the Anglo-Saxon article." «[ 
Jamieson states in a note : ** Our 
fathers, says Macrobius, called 
Saturn wapd Tij» cáÓw», virile 
membrum. Goth, safer is syn- 
onymous with cá." ! 

Sátüro, Y sate, fill full. Fr. 
satur. 

Satus, sown, planted. Fr. 
sero, say all. But satus and sero 
are not very like. Is satus for 
setus, as rEor, rAtus. Setus 
for seritus. Goth. seda is to 
sow. Wachter mentions the 
Belg. saat, seed, Pers. sade, 8 
son, Slavonic siati, to sow. 

Sdtyra, a satire. *'* There 


! Vossius refers Saturnus to Hebrew 
STR, to hide oneself: whence the god 
Latius. 
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were two kinds. The first was 
used for open reproof and cen- 
sure of vices; the other con- 
sisted in the variety of things and 
meagures of verse. The one is 
referred to the (Satyri) Satyrs, 
from their wit and raillery ; or 
because it treated of ridiculous 
and obscene subjects, like the 
topics chosen by the Satyrs; or 
because in the ancient satire the 
characters of the Satyrs or per- 
sons like them were introduced. 
The other to satura, a medley.” 


. Satyrion, the herb ragwort. 
Aaripiey. 
Satyrus,a Satyr. Larupos. 
Saucius, wounded. From ov- 
sis, formed from odraw or ovréa, 
to wound. Hence auttus, (as 
O9, H Aud) and sauctus, as 
Sarcio from deri.  €|j Wachter 
notices the Scythian “sak, noxa ; 
saka, nocere," Whiter notices 
the Scotch seuch, to cut. 
Savium, for Suavium. 
Saxum, a rock, creg ; a rock, 
stone, fnt, Fr. d£o fut. of 
aya, dyrupi, to break: as Sar- 
eio from 'Apria, So Rupes from 
Rumpo. Al. from sake fut. 
of carrw, onero. 
' Scábellum, alittle bench. For 
scamellum, (as hyBernus for 
byMernus,) from scamnum. As 
Flagrum, Flagellum.' 


1 ** Scabellum est etiam instrumentum 
musicum, quod atibicine in scen& pede 
pulsabatur, dum manu et ore tibi 


infleret : simile o suppedaneo ligneo 
concavo quod P no itidem soleà aut 
ferret pedi inditá percutiebatur, vel lig- 


new sculpones altiori et fisse que agita- 
tione et icto pedis strepebet, certisque 
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Scaber, rough, rugged, scaly ; 
of a rugged skin, and so scabby. 
Fr. scabo, to scratch. Rough 
as if scratched and clawed. 

Scabies, roughness; rough- 
ness of skin, scab, scall, mange, 
itch ; and hence excitement, al- 
lurement. See Scaber. 

Scábo, I scratch, claw. Fr. 
exafo fut. 9. of exásro, I dig. 
As Fodico is allied to Fodio. 
Germ. schaben. 

Scabres, roughness. Fr. sca- 
ber, scabra. 

Sceva, an omen. Fr. sceva, 
left. Sca@va was an omen bad 
or good, but usually bad. "The 
ancients augured not always in 
the same manner from the same 
hand. 

Scevitas, perverseness, unto- 
wardness. Fr. scevus, left, and 
hénce awkward, untoward. 

Scevus, left. For sceus fr. 
axcsés. As Acids, lee Vus. 

Scale, a ladder. For scan- 
dule, scandle, fr. scando. J 
Vossius thinks it a Gotbic word. 

Scalénus, uneven,  scalene. 
Txarnves. 

Scalmus, a thowl, a round 
piece of wood to which an oar 
was tied. — XxaApó;. 

Scalpo, 1 cut, carve. Fr. 
yraga, cyXíQo, (as X is added 
In Spsxgds, Sxewro, Sc.) thence 
sclapho, scalpho, scalpo. So 
Sculpo is from asda, whence 
Zy^ó$e, Sclupho, Sculpbo, 
Sculpo.* 





ictuom intervallis non ingratum sonitum, 
semper tamen eundem e » F. 


2 Al. from exdAAw, to dig. 
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Scambus, bowlegged. Xxag- 


e. 

Scamilli, steps on the pedes- 
tals of columns. For scamnilli 
fr. scamnum. So Flagellum 
for FlagRellum. 

Scamma, atis, the pit of a 
stage for wrestlers, Xxáupa. 

Scammonia,scammonvy. Sxap- 
provi. 

Scamnum, a pair of steps for 
mounting a high bed; a stool. 
Stephens: ** Xxápsa, scamna, 
apud Isocr. Unde cxapvia, 
apud eundem. "Vulg. lex." I 
do not find this word in the 
Index to Isocrates. q Or per- 
haps from oxyxw, to lean or 
rest on; whence a word cxy- 
aivoy, Dor. oxansiviv, oxanxvey, 
scapnum, then scamnum, as 
daMnum for daPnum.. 

Scandalum, astumblingblock. 
Sxavdaroy. 

Scandiana mala. “ Pliny 
says they are called from one 
Scandius, as Manliana from 
Manlius, Matiana from Matius, 
&c. Hence they are not to be 
heard who derive the name from 
Scandia, an island of the North- 
ern Ocean.” F. 

Scando, I climb. Fr. scado, 
(as FraNgo for Frago; and in- 
deed the Greeks said oxdvdadAoy 
from oxateo,) fr. oxadm fut. 9. of 
exáto, to limp. For one, who 
climbs, represents the motion of 
one who limps.! 

Scandila or Scindila, a lath, 
shingle. Fr. scindo, if we ad- 





! Haigh: '* Fr. oxade, Holic for owa- 
09, from owdén, a spattle, a comb, to 
which a ladder bears some resemblance. » 
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mit the latter writing. Those, 
who write it scandwla, derive it 
fr. scando, from the notion of 
one lath mounting above ano- 
ther; in which case, says Vos- 
sius, it must have been first 
said of laths used for roofing 
houses, 

Scapha, a skiff. — Zx&». 

Scaphe, Scüphium, a cham- 
berpot. A vessel to drink out 
of in shape like a boat; &c. 
Zxáq, exadloy. 

Scapila, a shoulder-blade. 
For scaphula fr. exáq», consi- 
dered as meaning generally any- 
thing hollowed or hollow. 
That is, a little hollow. Thus 
Ainsworth derives it “ ob cavi- 
tatem." Or cexáp» may be 
taken as a skiff. Thus Turton 
explains Scapha “the internal 
circumference of the ear: so 
called from its resemblance to 
the inside of a skiff.” Gregory 
indeed states the scapula to be a 
FLAT bone, and the Greeks call 
It apowaaty. But I have be- 
fore me at this moment a human 
shoulder-blade, the surface of 
which forms a little hollow or 
cavity, and may most justly be 
called a scaphula, a little boat or 
a little cavity. @ Al. from 
cxazà fut. 9, of cxéraw, to cover, 
protect. @ **From Hebr. 
schipha." 'Tt. 

Scapus, the stalk or stem of a 
herb. Anything in its form. 
From cxjxav, Dor. oxászov; or 
ox$zoc, Dor. exaxog. 

Scárübeus, a beetle. Fr. 
Miu Pn exápa Bos, a beetle. 

Scariftco or rather Scárifo, 
I make an incision.  XxaeiQo. 
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 Scárus, a char fish. — Xxapoc- 

Scateo, I bubble or flow 
forth like water from a spring. 
Transposed for staceo, as Specio 
for Scepio. Staceo is soft for 
stageo, (as misCeo from puo D'éo,) 
from crayiw or craye fut. 2. of 
orate, | drop, distil. 

Scaurus, having projecting 
ankles, Fr. oxaipos, which 
word Donnegan has admitted. 

Scazon, a limping iambic 
verse. xalayv. 

Scélétus, a skeleton. SxeAs- 
76g. 

Scélus, wickedness. Fr. exsA- 
Ads, (oxeAcs,) perverse, allied to 
oxoAsis, oblique, Compare the 
senses of Pravus. | 

Scéna, a bower; a stage 
shaded by foliage. — Ex». 

Sceptrum, a spear, staff, scep- 
tue. ZxyxTpov. 

Sceptiichus, one who holds a 
sceptre, a ruler. XxysroUyo;. 

Schéda, a scroll or leaf. Zwé- 


Schédios, made in haste or at 
the instant. 2 »vadios. 

. Schema, a habit, garb; figure 
of speech; &c. Zw; 
Schidia, chips. 

or a word ai 
Schisma, atis, scism. Zxlega. 
Schandbates, a rope-dancer. 

Syowoharns. 
Schenum, a rush. — Zxoivog. 
Schüla, a school; &c. ZXwo- 


re. exliia 


Aj. | 
Sciaticus, for ischiadicus. 
Scilicet, you may know; to 
wit; you may be sure, surely ; 
&c. For scire licet. So llicet, 
Videlicet. 

Scilla, a squill, sea-onion. 
XxÍAAa. 
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Scimpódium, a small couch. 
Zoiporóbioy. 
Scindo, I rend. For scido, 
(as N is added in Lingo,) fr. 
io fut. 2. of exito. The 
Greeks themselves introduced 
the N in oyiwdaruds. Wachter 
notices Germ. scheiden. , 
Scindula: See Scandula. 
Scintilla, a spark. Fr. cx»03p, 
a spark; /Eol. oxide, whence 
scintherula, scintella, scintilla, 
or scintherula, scintherilla, scin- 
tilla. 
Scio, 1 know. From icxa, 
cxlo. | 
Sctpio, a staff. — Xxixo». 
Scirpus,a rush withouta knot. 
Fr. exápiQoc, a reed, straw, &c. 
whence oxeldos, oxíppos, scir- 


Fr. 


. phus. 


Sciscitor, l enquire. 
$cisco, sciscitum. 

Scisco, 1 know, learn, ascer- 
tain; enquire that Í may know. 
So Cognitio is used for hearing 
that we may know aud judge. 
Fr. scio, as Hio, Hisco. 

Scisco, I vote, decree. "That 
is, | know the merits of a case, 
and therefore give my opinion 
and vote on it. For voting and 
decreeing suppose the presence 
of information and knowlege, 
and the absence of ignorance, in 
the subject voted and decreed. 
Forcellini : ** Quia non solet 
dici sententia, neque decerni, 
nisi de iis quz plané sciuntur." 
So yiweorx@ is both to know and 
to decree. Compare Notio. 
q Al. for sancisco from sancio. 

Scissus, for scidsus, from scido 
whence scindo. 

Scztamenta, dainties. Fr. sci- 
tus, fine, elegant, delicate. 
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Scitor, I enquire that I may 
know. . Fr. scio, scitum or scis- 
co, sciscetum. 

. Sc#tum, an ordinance. Fr, 
scisco, scigcitum, scitum. 

Scitus, knowing, skilful, dex- 
terous, clever ; exquisitely or 
finely done ; fine, elegant, Fr. 
scto, scitum. 

Sciurus, a squirrel. —Zxfov- 

be 

Scobs, scdbis, sawdust, scra- 
pings. From a verb cxérra, 
(formed from xéxrw, to hew: 
as from ZyAáge for Face is 
Scalpo, and from ZXyAóeo for 
I^$o is Sculpo,) fut. 2. oxoxa 
or oxoga. Or for cobs, cobis, 
from xéxrw, xójo. YF Al. for 
scabs, scabis. That which comes 
a scabendo. 

Scolopendra, a scolopendra. 
Txorowéevdpar. 

- Scomber, ri, 








Scdpiilus, & high rock. xé- 
WEAOs. 


Scopus, an end, design. Xxo- 


Scorddlus, swaggering, va- 
poring. For scorodalus fr. oxé- 
podoy, garlic. Salmasius: ‘ It 
1s used for bold ; for garlic was 
given to gamecocks to make 
them fight with greater bold- 
ness.” 

Scória, dross, Zxapla. 

Scorpio, a scorpion.  Zxep- 
«log. 

Scortum, a skin, hide. Fr. 
xoproy, cut off or drawn off. 
See Corium and Cortex. S 
added as in Scalpo, Sculpo. 


«| Al. from -yapurdy, yooriy, a 


a mackerel. 
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quiver made of skin, supposed 
to have signified originally any- 
thing made of leather. Hence 
sgortum, scortum. See Scal- 


Scortum, meretrix. Pro scor- 
dum, à cxogodd,: (ox0gdh,) coo. 
q Alii referunt ad prius scor- 
tum, ex variis causis. ** Qudd, 
se prostituentes, PELLEM nü- 
dam ostentent.” V.  * Qudd 
solerent dicere se attulisse pro 
scorto [seu scorted veste] PEL- 
LICULAM, says Festus. 

Screo, I hawk, retch. Fr. 

gío whence pépewrope. F 
^l. from the sound. | 

Scriblita, a kind of tart. Fr. 
scribo. From marke or cha- 
racters inscribed on it. But 
others read striblita and strebli- 
ta fr. oreeBrds, twisted. As our 
Tart is from Tortus. 

Scribo, I write. For scripho, 
(as duo, amBo,) fr. cxapsa 
(cxeapo), I make a scratch, 
trace or mark with a pencil, 
pio, &c. The Germ. schreiben, 
Belg. schryfen, are referred by 
Wachter to scribo. 

Scrimum, an escritoire, desk. 
For scribimum fr. scribo. J 
Al. for secernium or secerni- 
mium à secernendo. Or under 
the same notion for crimam 
from xolve. 

Scriplum, a scruple. Writ- 
ten also scriptlum, scripiulum 
fr. scribo, scriptum ; as ypappa 
from ypáQo is so used. 

Scrobs, scrobis, a ditch, fur- 
row, From the North. **Germ. 
grube, Goth. grobs, Anglo-Sax. 


ref, grep, Franc. greobo 
De Rien which agrees 
Lat. scrobs. All from graben, 
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to dig." W. Graben is much 
the same as ypáto. YJ Or scro- 
bis may be from a word «góc, 
ypórTo or yoóQo, to cut, grave, 
furrow ; whence appear to come 
ypóc os, a javelin, and »ypópeos, 
a sow, pdm is allied to ypác, 
whence ypagw. Scrobis from 
Ipéga, as Sculpo from Pdga. 
«| Or ypadm was written yoda, 
as Vossius states the JÉclians 
said crgQOrig for orpAris, &c. 
«| Al. for scrabs, scrabis, (as 
some think Scobs, Scobis, is put 
for Scabs, Scabis,) from ypádo, 
or from x«pác, (whence yapac- 
00) xpaw, xpawrm, Sc. 

Scrofa, a sow which pas had 
pigs. Soft for scromfa fr. 
gas. See Scalpo. Oo for scrom- 
fa, scroffa." 

Scrof üla, the king's evil. Fr. 

scrofa. Because swine are sub- 
ject to it. So Gr. soipds fr. 
xps. 
. Scrotum. Pro scortum, pel- 
lis. Y Seu a yaputis, (yewrds 
seu yguróg,) theca sagittarum. 
Sic Sculpo a I2ó$o. 

Scrupülus, a small stone; an 
obstacle; a doubt, difficulty. 
Fr. scrupus. 

Scrüpus, a rough stone or 
pebble. Xxupamdys is stony, 
rocky, from exügos, a hard sub- 
stance, and so a stone or rock. 
From cxigos might have been a 
word exópaQoc, as from oxipos 
is oxlpagoc, a die. From oxvpa- 
gos we should have cxpigos, 
scruphus, scrupus. 

Scrita, orum, old trash or 


! Al. for scroba. 
which it makes. 


From the scrobes 
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trumpery. Fr. ypóry. See Scal- 
o 


Scrütor, 1 seek diligently. 
That is, I bunt after (scruta) the 
veriest minutie. 

Sculcatoric naves, ships of 
observation. From Goth. skiol- 
ka, to skulk. 

Sculna, the same as seques- 
tris; and for seculna or se- 
quulna, fr. sequor, like seques- 
tris. So Ficus, Ficulna. 4 Al. 
from seco. ‘ Quod lites secet 
ac dirimat.” W. 

Sculpo : See Scalpo. 

Sculponee, wooden shoes or 
clogs. Fr. sculpo, somewhat 
as Scribonius from Scribo. 
Rustic shoes HOLLOWED out 
from solid wood. 

Scurra, a buffoon. Fr. cxap, 
dung. Being as vile as dung, 
or jesting on low and filthy sub- 
jects. It was often applied, 
however, to men who enter- 
tained the rich with elegant wit 
and humour. 4 Hence it is 
ratber for securra, sequurra, 
from sequor. — Sequor, i. e. colo, 
morem gero. Or scurra may 
be explained one who keeps 
close to the rich and amuses 
them with his conversation for 
the sake of good living. An 
assecla. Wachter notices 
Germ.scheren, illudo, subsanno. 

Scutale, the thong of a sling. 
Sxvutary. 

Scutella, a trencher or platter. 
From scutra, or scutula. | Al. 
from Celt. scutell, scuttle. 

Scitica, a leathern thong. Fr. 
oxutixny fr. oxórog, hide. 

Scutra, a chaffern, vessel to 


_ warm water iu. “ Perhaps froin 
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its being in the shape of a (scu- 
tum) shield.” F. {| Al. from 
xvUrpe, a pot made from earthen- 
ware. 

Scütüla, a rod ; roller, cylin- 
der. Zxvrá^. 

Scutula, from signifying a 
rod, signifies (like 'Pag9o; and 
Virga, a stripe or streak. 
Hence scutulata vestis is ex- 
plained by Forcellini “ streaked, 
striped, checkered like a cob- 
web." Asin Virgil, ** Virgatis 
lucent sagulis," he explains Vir- 
gatis ** distinctis maculis et pla- 
gulis m modum retis et cancel- 
lorum  distiuctis ; diamonded, 
checkered." From this checker- 
ing in the form of cobwebs, 
nets, and balustrades, scutule 
were applied to little pieces of 
stone or marble inlaid in tessel- 
lated pavements and cut in the 
form of diamonds and lozenges. 
q Al. from scutra. | Al. from 
scutum. But the first U should 
thus be long. 

Scutum, a buckler. As cover- 
ed with (cxdros) hide. 

Scymnus, a lion's whelp. 
Xxópvos. 

Scyphus, a large cup.  Xxó- 


Qor. 

Scytala, a staff used by the 
Lacedemonians in sending pri- 
vate orders to their generals. 
Sxuraay. 

Se, himself. From $, as Sex 
from" Eé. 

Se—, six, as in Sejugi. 
sex. 

Se—, privately. For seor- 
sum. 

Se—, half. For semis. 

Sebum, Sévum, tallow, suet. 


For 
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For suebum, sueoum, fr. sus, 
suis. ‘“‘ Quód plus  pingui- 
tudinis hoc animal habet." 
Ainsw. We say, As fat asa 
pig or a hog. «| Welsh sebon 
is soap. See Sapo. 

Secespita, a long knife used 
in sacrifices. A secando. We 
may in some measure compare 
the termination pitis in Ceespitis, 

Secius, more or less other- 
wise; not otherwise for that, 
not the less for that, neverthe- 
less. Fr. sécus. 

Séco, I cut. Fr. £ío, i. e. 
cseo, transp. seco. On the other 
hand, Scio is from “Ioxw, Zxlo. 
** Gr. Eéev, Lat. seco, Germ. se- 
gen, Bohem. sekam, Engl. saw.” 


Sécors, same as Socors. Fr. 
seorsim and cors. We have 
secors or socors, as we neglect 
the O or the E. 

Secretus, separated; retired. 
Fr. secretum supine of secerno, 
to sift, separate. | 

Secta, an opinion, way ; sect, 
party. Fr. sector, as we For- 
LOW an opinion or party. Or 
for secuta, taken in a passive 
sense: ‘That which is followed. 
q Al. from seco, sectum. From 
the notion of splitting into par- 
ties. 

Sector, I follow. Fr. sequor, 
secutum, sectum. 

Sector. Adam: ** If any one 
was indebted to several persons 
and could not find a cautioner 
within 60 days, his body lite- 
rally according to some, but 
more probably his effects, might 
be cuT in pieces and divided 
among his creditors, Thus sectio 
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is put for the purchase of the 
whole booty of any place, or of 
the whole effects of a proscribed 
person; and sectores for the 
purchasers, because they made 
profit by selling them IN 
PARTS." | 
. Sécundum, immediately after 
behind; just by, nigh; along; 
in conformity with, according 
to. For sequundum fr. sequor. 
"That'is, in that situation as to 
FOLLOW close with. 

Sécundus, second. For se- 

undus,(like Gerundus, whence 

erunds,) because one who is 
second follows the first. 

Sécundus, helping and assist- 
ing. As applied to things ror- 
LOWING us, going after us as 
we go, and coinciding with our 
wishes. See above. 

Sécüris, an axe. Fr. seco." 

Securus, careless; without 
care. Qui est seorsim a curd. 
So Secors. {J Quayle notices 
Celt. sokair. Wachter: ‘‘ Germ. 
sicher, Anc. Brit. sicer, Belg. 
zeker, s@ker. All from secu- 


Sécus, the same as secundüm, 
aud for sequus fr. sequor, whence 
secundum. “In this sense it 
occurs in intrinsecus, extrinse- 
cus.” V. 

Sécus, in another way, other- 
wise. Also, otherwise than 
what could be wished, unsuc- 


! * Al. for semi and curis, a spear 
(though se for semi is long, and cwin 
ewris is short): from its being on one 
side sharp, on the other fit for digging 
with ; whereas, if it is sharp on both sides, 
it is called Bipennis Or, because it has 
a bilt half as short a» that of a spear." F. 


Etym. 
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cessfully, in vain, as Gr. &Xxax. 
Fr. ixds, far, That is, far dif- 
ferently. QJ Al. from seco, to 
cut, divide, separate. 

Sécus, a sex. Fr. sécus, other- 
wise. The sexes having their 
formation different from each 
other. *'* Quia ALITER se ba- 
bet corpus feeming ac maris." V, 

Sed, Set, but. Scaliger: 
* For se, apart from, diversely, 
and et. 'Thus, * Tu curris, sed 
ego sedeo' is: You run, and 
I, differently from you, sit.” 4 
Or from $i, transp. #8, whence 
sed, as from Ei is Sei, Si. €[ 
Al. from sed-eo, for se-eo, i. e. 
seorsim-eo, as in Seditio.,^ | 
Jamieson refers to Suio-Gothic 
saet, satt, truly; as the Latin 
Verüm is used for But. 

Sédeo, I sit. Fr. eos, a seat ; 
as^EZ, Sex. | 

Seditio, dissension, broil. For 
se-itio (as proeo, proDeo), a 
going separately or in diverse 
ways. 

Sedo, I allay, settle. Fr. 
sedi pf. of sedeo. I make to 
sit, Virgil: ** Cam venti posu- 
ere omnisque repente resedit 
Flatus." 

Sedálus, attentive. Fr. sedi 
pf. of sedeo, like Assiduus. | 
Some translate it also, faithful, 
honest : for s¢-dolus, apart from 
deceit. So Securus, Secors. 

Séges, land fit for sowing; 
land sown, a cornfield; corn; 
crop. For seriges fr. sera. 
Compare Strages. 


Ségestre, a straw-mat, coarse 


* Haigh refers sed to sedo, so as to 
make it a qualifying particle. 
9u 
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coverlet. Soft for stegestre fr. 
oreyeoreov, by which it is ex- 
plained in Vett. Gloss. That 
1s, from orzyo, as ‘Teges from 
Tego. ¥ Al. from seges, as 
made of chaff or straw, the re- 
fuse of corn. 

Segmen, 2 cutting, shred. 
For secmen, secamen fr. seco. So 
Nomen, Xe. 

Segmentum, a band, fringe, 
flounce. Fr. segmen, as Mo- 
men, Momentum. A particle 
cuT off from gold, silk, &c. 

Segnis, slothful, cowardly, 
Fr. oxvos, sloth, fear; or, as 
Haigh observes, from an adjec- 
tive déxvis. Hence sognis, (as 
Signum is from “Iyvos,) then 
segnis, as vEster for vOster, 
d Eutes for dOntes from odOvres. 
q Al. for se-ignis, without fire 
and ardor of mind. 

Seliquastrum, an old-fashion- 
ed seat. For sediquastrum fr. 
sedeo. As GAvoceis, uLysses. 
Or from sella. 

Sella, a seat, chair, sedan; 
close-stool. For sedula ft. sedes. 

Sembella, for semilibella, half 
a libella. 

Semel, at once, ouce. 
to simul, **'Things, which are 
effected with one effort, are 
done simul and semel." V. 

Semen, seed. For serimen 
fr. sero; or for sevimen fr. sevi 
pf. of sero. See Nomen. €[ 
Al. from the North.  ** Franc, 
samo, Polon. siemie, Bohem. 
semeno, Russ. seime, Germ. 
same, samen.” W.1 


[nmm 


Allied 





! Wachter gives a refined northern de- 
sivation in voc. Sume. 
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Sémestris, half yearly. For 
se-menstris, fr. ser-mensis. 
Semi—, half. Fr. Jus, as 


“EE, Sex. 
Semis, half. “Hysov. 
Semissis, the half of an as. 
Semiassis. | 
Semistertius: See Sestertius. 
Semila, a narrow path. Fr. 
semis, as Navis, Navita. That 
is, half away. Martial: **Jus- 
sisti. tenues, Germauice, cres- 
cere vicos; Et modd que fuerat 
semila, facta via est." €T AI. 
from semi, and eo, itum. . 
Semo, a man transferred to 
the gods or deified. For semi- 
homo. So Ne-homo, Nemo. | 
Semper, continually, always. 
For samper, (as grlssus -for 
grAssus,) fr. &umep2g, Siauweose, 
continually. S added,- as in 
Sagitta, Signum, Sidus. Or 
tcapmepes existed, whence 'c: 
wepes,? - 
Sempiternus, continual. For 
semperiternus fr, semper. J Al. 
for semper-cternus. 
Sénactlum, a Senate-house. 
For Senaticulum from Senatus. 
Sénatus, a Senate. Fr. se- 
nex. From being composed of 
old men. Ovid: '* Nomen et 
ETATIS mite Senatus habet." 
Sénecta, old age. Fr. senicis, 
the old gen. of sener. As Ca- 
recta from Carex, Caricis. - 
Sener, old. Fr. évos, a year. 
One in years or full of years. 
So Vetus from “Eros, Annosus 


3 Scaliger : ** Semper is semi-opere, as 
Toper is Toto-opere. Toper is expedi- 
tiously, so that the whole is finished. 
Semper is only half-done, and so ina 
state of continuation." 
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from Annus. Wachter notices 
Celt. hen, old. «| Al. for semi- 
mex, gen. semi-necis. 

. Seni, six. Fr. sex, as Bini 
from Bis. 

Sénica, a hag, beldam. Fr. 
senicis, the old gen. of senex. 
See Senecta. 

Sénium, old age. Fr. sener, 
senis. 

. Sensim, by little and little. Fr. 
sentio, sensum, as Rapio, Rap- 
tum, Raptim. By small de- 
grees, so that we only just PER- 
CEIVE it. We however say 
In-sensibly: and Forcellini ex- 
plains sensim ‘‘paulatim et 

uasi motu sensum FALLENTE.” 

ut this would be insensim. 
Sensim is rather leisurely, slow- 
ly, and so by little and little. 
Priscian: ‘‘ Quia ea maximé 
faciunt sensum, que morantur.” 

Sensus, the faculty of per- 
ceiving. Fr. sentio, sentsum, 
sensum. | 

Sententia, sentiment, feeling 
of the mind, thought, opinion, 
judgment; and hence a giving 
of our opinion by a vote. Also, 
what is meant, meaning, signifi- 
‘cation, sense. Also, a sentence 
as conveying a thought or senti- 
ment. Fr. sentio. For sentten- 
tia, fr. sentiens, entis. 

Sententiosus, full 
(sententia) sentences. | 

Sentina, the bottom of a ship 
where the bilge-water is. Fr. 
Gvfos, dung; whence a word 
senthis, as Segnis from "Oxyos; 
then senthina, sentina. 

Sentino, 1 work at the sen- 
tina. Also, | avoid danger. A 
naval metaphor, taken from 


of pithy 
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sailors in a storm emptying the 
sink of the ship to preserve them- 
selves from impending danger. 

Sentio, I discern, perceive. 
** For syatio fr. cuveria fut. of 
cuyerio, I make to understand." 
Ainsw. In Donnegan we have 
‘‘ cuverew, to perceive or re- 
mark." € **]tis properly said 
of hearing, if it is fr. sonitus." 
V. As Audio from 45, a 
voice. 

Sentis: See Appendix. 

Sentus, prickly. Fr. sentis. 

Seorsum, apart. For se-vor- 
sum, i. e. vorsum ad seipsum, et 
ab aliis. So Quorsum is Ver- 
sum-quó. @f Or, as Priscian 
thinks, se is for secus. Vorsum 
secus, turned in a contrary direc- 
tion, in a direction contrary 
to others. 

Separ, dris, separate, apart. 


That is, seorsim par. Compare 
Impar. 
Sepáro, I sever. Fr. separ, 


That is, 1 make se- 
«| Al. from se and 


separate. 
parate. 


paro. 
Sépélio: See Appendix. 
Sepes, a hedge. For sekes, 
(as Ao Koc, luPus,) fr.oyxds. €[ 
Haigh : “ Fr. sepio, i. e. sepio, 
fr. aisi, high.” | ** From the 
oriental SD, to surround." 
Ainsw. 
Sepia, acuttle-fish; ink from 
Za. 
Sépio, I hedge in. See Sepes. 
Séplasia, perfumes. From 
Seplasia, a street or market- 
place of Capua. Festus: ** Se- 
plasia, forum Capuz, in quo 
plurimi UNGUENTARII erant." 
Seps, sepis, an eft or small 


it. 
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serpent whose bite causes the 
limbs to ‘putrefy. Fr. 07xo, to 
make to putrefy. 

Septem, seven. Fr. érrd, 
whence heptem, (as DixA, de- 


cEM ,) then septem, as" E£ makes 4 


Sex. 

‘September, September. Fr. 
septem. The seventh month, 
reckoning from March. 
^ Septentrio, onis, the seven 
stars forming the constellation 
of the Bear. Fr. septem triones, 
as resemblimg seven yoked oxen. 
The Seven-ox. Others con- 
sider trio a termination. 
_ Septiciana libra, the Septi- 

cian pound weight. Forcellini: 
* Dicta creditur a Septis, quo 
loco Rome negotiatores versa- 
bantur, et ad pondus vende- 
bant." «| Unless it was from 
one Septicius. 

Seplicus, putrefactive. 
TIXÓÜG. 

Septum, a place hedged or 
fenced in, an inclosure; an in- 


X3-- 


closure for selling merchandise ; 
adamstake. Fr. sepio, sepitum, 
septum. 


Sépulcrum, a tomb. Fr. se- 
pelto, sepelitum, sepeltum, then 
sepultum, as pEllo, pUlsum. 
So Fulcrum from Fultum. 

Séquester, ris, re, an umpire, 
referee; one in whose hands 
anything agreed between parties 
is deposited. Fr. sequor. One 
whose decision either party 
FOLLow. €[ Al. from £zo, I 
say, speak; as seQUor fr. £IIo- 

ay. 
. Séquestro, I deposit, 
down, put by, lay aside. 
above. 


put 
See 
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Sequior, worse, inferior. Fr. 
sequor. For the worse follows 
the better, as a servant, &c. «4 
Al. from secus, otherwise, i. e. 
otherwise than it should be, like 


AAme. 

Séquor, Y follow. Fr. $ze- 
po, ZEol. (xopoi, whence ke- 
quor, (as ^ei, linQUo,) thea 


sequor, as Ef, Sex.  ‘‘ From 
Anglo-Sax. secan," says Tooke. 
' Séra, a bar, bolt. Fr. cepa, 


a chain, rope ; which is defined 
also by Scapula * sera et obex 
forum: ed quód antiquitus 
FUNE communire januas sole- 
rent." Or sera was a door- 
chain. 

Sérenus, fair and dry, serene. 
For zerenus fr. £eoóc, dry. — Vir- 
gil: ** Serenas Ventus agat nu- 
bes." «| Al. from sero, as ap- 
plied to weather fit for sowing.* 

Séresco, I grow dry. For 
xeresco fr. Eegis, dry. @&f Al. 
for serenesco. 

Séria,a jar, cag, pot. For 
selia fr. rua, a meal tub, &c. 
So Ba/ióg, vaRius. 

Serícus, silken. As exported 
by the Seres, a people who 
dwelt in the eastern parts of 
Asia. 

Séries, a row, order, course. 
Fr. sero, to corfnect. 

Serius, grave, in earnest, se- 


! ** Between fvoyua) and sequer there 
is an extraordinary disagreement in sya- 
tax. Itisto be remarked in explanation 
of this that the Greek verb the 
accusative in the dialect of the language 
from which the Lstin was derived. Pin- 
dar: «vévO23 SABos fowero.” Classical 
Journal, No. 70, P. 288. 

gh : "Fr. elpfvn, peace, tran- 
quillity.’ 


rious. Abbreviated from seri- 
sius, (aa perhaps Abstemius for 
Abstemetius,) fr.se and risus. 
Being without laughter. Com- 
pare Securus. 

Sermo, discourse, talk. Fr. 
pps, slopós, @ connexion, series 
i.e. of words and sentences. Gr, 
éguw, to speak, is from iw, ta 
connect. So éxw and dazve, ta 
speak, are nothing but fx» and 

zw, to join. And Aye, to 
pr MP is Aéye, to collect. | 

f for serimo fr. sero, to con- 
nect. As Salio, Salmo. J Or 
from sero, to sow, plant: as in 
the expression sero sermones. 
Virgil : ** Multa inter sese vario 
sermone serebant.” {J Al.from 
ip&, to speak ; pp. Zopzas. 

Séro, I connect, join; knit, 
plait. Fr. igw or épm, 1 con- 
nect, 


. Séro, I sow, plant. Fr. owsl- 
pe» fut. oxagw, transp. xoega, 
psero, whence for softness sero, 
«| Or from sero, to join in a 
row. From the notion of a 
row, series, or continuation of 
things in one line one after the 
other as observed in sowing. 
«| Jones: **Sero is the Hebr. 
zaro, to sow," 

Sérotinus: See Annotinus. 

Serpens, a serpent. Fr. serpo. 
A creeping thing. Forcellisi 
explains serpo ‘* ANGUIUM 
more iucedo.” And Donnegan 
explains igxw “‘ to wind along 
like a SERPENT.” 

Serpérastra, orum, 

Serpo, I creep. Fr. fpyo, as 
Sex from" E£. 

Serpyllum, wild thyme. "Ee- 


ZUAAOY. 
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Serra, a saw. For secerra fr. 
seco. Or thus: from seco is 
secera, (like Patera,) then secra, 
serra. D 
Sería, a rope. As being 
(serta). plaited or twined, See 

ero. ! 

Serta, Gram, wreaths. As 


being (serta) plaited. | 
Sérum, whey. Fr. bods, whey ; 
whence. sorum, (as pay » 


then serum, as yOw, gEnu. 
Gender changed, as in in UM 
from oOZ. 

Servo, I save, preserve. Fr. 
ipi, whence ervo, (as solVo for 
solUo,) aud servo, S being added 
as in Signum, Sidus, Sagitta. 

Serus, late. Fr. w»ph, 
whence "pis, pserus, (as Dentes 
is from "O.doyre), and for soft. 
ness serus.' 

Servus, a slave.. Fr. servo. 
A captive PRESERVED in war. 
«| Al. à servando res heriles. 
«| Or from ipo, (as arVum, 
sylVa,) whence elpsoy and sigepoy, 
slavery. 

Sésdmum, sesame. — X$eapov. 

Sescenaris bovis: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Sésélis, hartwort, — XéceXg. 

Sesqui, as much and half as 
much more. *' For semisqui i. e. 
semisque,” says Vossius. ‘That 
is, (a whole) and a half. The 
reason of the I for the E seems 
to appear in the compounds. 
Thus sesquépes might become 


! Haigh: ** Fr. 05pos, (in the time) of 
wild beasts: because they begin to prow! 
in the evening." 4 ** Fr. ópbs, an end. For 


serum is that which regards the end. As 


Livy speaks of serum dici." V. 
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sents, especially by parents to 
their children. 
— Sigillatim, individually. For 
singillatim fr. singuli. 

igilum, a little image or 
figure. For signillum fr. sig- 
num. As Tigillum from Tig- 
num. 

Sigla, orum, short notes, 
ciphers. For sigilla fr. signum. 
Little signs or notes. 

Sigma, atis, a couch for re- 
clining on at supper, iu the 
form of the Greek letter (Sig- 
ma) X or C. 

Signtnum opus, a kind of 
plastering made with shreds and 
tiles beaten to powder, and tem- 
pered with mortar, resembling 
our plaster of Paris. As made 
at Signia, a city of Latium. 

Signum, a mark, sign, trace, 
vestige ; token; figure, image ; 
seal; standard; &c. Fr. fxvos, 
a trace; whence sicnum, (S 
added as in Si and Sidus), then 
signum, as cyGnus for cyCnus, 

Al, for sicnum fr. sixovog (six- 
vos) gen. of sixov, an image.! 

il, — 

Silanus: See Appendix. 

Swenus, the fosterfather of 
Bacchus. sAnvds. 

Sileo, I am silent. Fr. cvye- 
Atos, silent, whence aryaAs&o, or 
giyaMó0, oryarso, I am silent; 
contr. ciAeo. But [ in seo 
should thus be long. Rather 
then from ciyaAew, contr. evy- 
As$, thence sileo, as Igmitor, 


! Al. soft for stignum (See Segestre) 
fr. orryé fut. 2. of orige, to make a prick 
er mark. 4 Al. from seco. 
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Ymitor; Stigmulus, Sefmulus. 
Or from oryqris, silent; contr. 
qvyAis, whence sigleo, sileo. 
Siler, 
Siler, a flintstone. Fr. yaad, 
transp. yfrag, whence sifax, as 
Seta for Cheta. €[ “ For seci- 
lez, i.e. lapis sectus," says C. 
«€ '* From Hebr. 
selag." 'Tt. 


Silicernium: See Appendix. 
Siligo: See Appendix. 
Siliqua, the husk of a bean. 
Soft for riliqua, xyliqua, fr. 
£vXix3, wooden; as properly ap- 

lying to a kernel. So from 
Exam le, Xample we say 
Sample. 

Sillographus, a writer of jam- 
poons.  SsArcypados. 

Silo: See Silus. 

Silurus, theshadfish. XíAovpog. 

Silus, Silo, having the nose 
turned upwards, snubnosed. Fr. 
osAds, which Donnegan explains 
* having a cocked nose, flat. 
tened towards the root." 

Sima, the blunt part on the 
top of a pillar. From simus. 
** instar nasi caprarum, unde 
nomen." I’, 

Simia, an ape. From its 
being (sima) snubnosed.* 

Simila, Similago, fine meal 
of com. For simidala fr. oapt- 
bag. 

Similis, like Fr. Spreads, 
whence somalts, (as *E£, Sex,) 
somilis, (as pax Avà, machIna,) 





3 ** Ex omnibus brutis nullum est quod 
ad speciem humanam is accedat, aut 
facta hominum magis imitetur quam 
simia Hinc fortasse simia a Scyth. 
sam, similis." W. 
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then simils, as xOve, cInis; 
"Oppo; lmbris. €[ ** From 
Meeso-Gothbic samaleiks," says 
Jamieson. 

like, like as. 

Simitu, at the same time, 
&t once, For simitu’, simitus, 
contracted from similitus fr. si- 
milis, as Funditus, Radicitus. 

Simplex, icis, single, simple. 
From sine plicá, withoot a fold. 

Simpülo, one who indulges 
in potations. Fr. simpulum. 

impulum, a cup used in sa- 
Crifices. For sipulum, (as résa- 
voy, róMxavov,) soft for siphulum 
(as scaPula for scaP Hula,) di- 
mimutive fr. ofpay, a vessel for 
tasting ‘wine. — Dacier: **Fr. 
elgav, whence simpo, and sim- 
pulum." € * From Hebrew 
sephel, any wine vessel." V. 

Simpioium, 

Simul, together. For simule 
or simtle fr. similis, as Facul 
from Facilis, Said of persons 
using LIKE efforts in doing the 
same thing. 

Simülacrum, an image. — Fr. 
simulo, as Luvo, Lavacrum. 
"That is, a fictitious appearance. 

Simitlo, I feign. Fr. simulis 
or similis. I make LiKe the 
reality. 

Simultas, grudge, malice. 
Fr. simulo, for simulitas. Pro- 
perly, a dissembled or disguised 
malice. ¥ Al. from similis or 
simulis (whence Simulter,): as 
founded on likeness of pursuits. 
Hesiod: Kal xepapeds xepapes 
xerén xa) koi; &oibo. - . 

Simulter, in like manner. 
For simuliter, similiter. 

Simus, flatnosed. iké;. 

"Etym. 





The Germ. sam is . 
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Sin, if not; if not this, but 
that; but if. For si-ne or s- 
non. 

Sinapi, mustard. aye, ci- 
yam. 

Sincerus, genuine, pure. Fr. 
sine cerá, as honey without wax. 
As Simplicis from Sine-plicis. 
q Or fr. cov x3pi, with the heart. 

Sinciput, one half of the 
head. Fr. semi-caput, semciput, 
stmciput, (as tIngo,) then staci- 
put, as priNceps for priMceps, 

Sindon, fine linen. Sea8dv. 

Sine, without. Butler : ** The 
imperative of sino, 1 let alone, 
[do without a thing]. [t signi- 

es privation or being without 
a thing." So Poné from Pono. 
«| Al. from dvev, as Sino fr. 


Siaglariter, for- singulariter. 
Singultus, a sobbing. As 
made singulatim, (singulttm,) 
one by one or at intervals. 
Singülus: See Appendix. 
Sinister, left, Fr. sino ; as Mt 
nor, Minister. So Martini dérives 
German Link (left) from Lin- 
quo (“ commodé et ingeniose," 
says Wachter), and so Tooke 
derives the Left hand from the 
participle of Leave:  ** The 
RIGHT hand is that which cus- 
tom and those, who have brought 
us up, have ordered or directed 
us to use in preference, when 
one hand only 1s employed. And 
the Lert hand is that which is 


‘LEAVED, LBAV'D, LEFT; Or 


which we are taught to LEAVE 
out of use on such occasione," 
q Al. for sinisterus for siristerus 
fr. &pig repos, as Sino fr. ave, Si- 
charbas from 'Axágfas. 

3 1 
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Sino, I suffer; suffer to be, - 


let alone. Sino is for sio, 
whence siti; and sio is fr. 7o, 
or lee, io, whence iu, ** mitto, 
permitto, dimitto, omitto." | 
Others derive sino from aviw, 
Avo, as Sicharbas from ’AyapBas. 

Sinopis, a stone called sino- 
per or ruddle. From Sinope, a 
city of Pontus. Hence it was 
called Rubrica Pontica. 

à Sinus, Sinum: See Appen- 
ix. 

Sinus, a bosom, lap; any 
cavity or winding. Also, a bay 
or creek, as xó^xog is used in 
Greek. — '* Velut sinum pre- 
bens aquis incurrentibus." F. 
Fr. ei$voc, (explained by Hesy- 
chius xsvis, hollow; whence 
oigvevs, the mole,) whence siph- 
mus, for softness sthnus, (as 
veCHo became vello,) then 
sinus. YJ Or from ivaa, iva, to 
empty, make hollow: whence 
Jnanis. S added, as in Sero, Si, ‘ 
&c. 
Separium, the veil or curtain 
of a theatre. For sipharium fr. 
cipapos, a Bail. «| ** From qápos, 
an outer garment ; whence sepa- 
rium, (i. e. semiparium, jyspe- 
piov) or siparium." Hemsterh.' 

Stpho, a tube, pipe. — XÍ$ov. 

Sipo, Süpo. See Dissipo. 

Siquidem, siuce, seeing that. 
That is, si-quidem, since indeed. 
St is fr. «i, since. 





! Vossius derives it from sipo, to cast, 
as Dono, Donarium, As being cast be- 
fore the spectators to prevent them from 
seeing what is going to be done within. 
But the I in Sipo is short, and the A in 
Donarium is long. 
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Sirbenus, one who talks eon- 
fusedly. Fr. cvpf, tumult. 

Strédones, Sirens. Zaipsbore,. 

Siremps, — Sirempse, quite 
alike, the same. For si 
strepse: abbreviated fr. similis 
re ipsá. Pse,as in Eapse. Sq 
Or for similis secundim rem 
ipsam. 

Stren, a Siren. — Znpá». 

Sirim, for siverim fr. sino, 
sivi. 

Sirius, the dogstar. — Xelgies. 

. Sirpe, laserwort. For silpe, 
silphe, fr. cigs. We say tuR- 
ban for tuLban. ) 

Sirpea, a mat made (e strpi: 
of tege. Or fr. sirpo: Cie 
sirpatur virgis. mM 

Sirpo, I bind or hoop witk 
twigs. Fr. sirpus, a twig; for 
hirpus (as à, Sex) fr. ipris 
transposed for $i, gen. of 
pl), a twig. As Sorbeo from 
‘Pogtw. "| Al. from «ipe, l 
bind. 

Sirpus, a net made of twigs. 
See Sirpo. Also, a riddle; 
either from the involutions of a 
net, or from its entangling men 
as a net entaugles fishes. 

Sirus, asubterraneousgranary. 
Xtioós. 

is, if thou wilt. For si vis. 

Siser, the white carrot or 
yellow parsnip. Z . 

Sisto, I ‘cause to stand still, 
stop. Fr. icram, love, as “KE, 
Sex. 

Sistrum, a timbrel used in the 
rites of Isis. Xeiorgey, —— — 

Sisurna, a common coverlet. 
Xlevpya. 

Sisymbrium, water-mint. Zw 
cópfpiov. 
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Silanus: See Setanius. 
Sitarcia, provisions for a 
voyage. itapxla. J Others 
read sttarchia from oitapyla. | 
Sitella. A little situla. 
Siticines, persons who used 
(canere) to sing mournful songs 
among (stfos) the dead and bu- 
ried. Situs, as in the epitaph 
by Ennis: “ Hic est ille situs 
cui nemo" &c.  «[ ** From 
Icel. syta, to wail, sut, mourn- 
we Siticines are Lucticines.” 


Silis, thirst. Fr. ides, which 
Wachter explains “heat and 
sweat." Wachter notices Germ. 
sieden, to be hot. And eiten, to 
be burnt or hot. 4 Al. from 
Spec, wansp. Yidos, whence psi- 
tis, as mTeo for niDeo, and 
muTus from pidos, uTerus 
. from Gdepos. Then sitis, 8s the 
Greeks said irra, XáyBac, for 
Phra, Váybos. «| Haigh: “ Fr. 
ibo, violent impulse; from ise, 
to be carried with violence.” 
S added, as in Sidus. But the 
I should thus rather be long. 
3 Fr. situs. The eitus of 

elds is adypds, dr t. Hence 
fields Mic sitire." Isaac 
Voss. 

Sstonia, the office of prove- 
ditor.  Xiro»la, 

Sittyba, the covering of a 
book.  Ximrrófw. 

 Sitüla, 

Situs, situation. Fr. sino, 
situm. For everything is there 
placed where it was (situm) suf- 
fered to be or where it was 
left. 

Sttus, filth dt mouldiness 





arising from things which are. 
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(sida) suffered to be left alone, 
and neglected. 

Sive, whether. That is, ve st, 
or if, 

Smaragdus, an emerald. Xpyá- 


parydos. 
Smaris, some small fish, 


Xpapic. 

Smecticus, abstersive, Spyx- 
TIXÓG. 

Smegma, atis, a washball. 


Zpipypa. 
Smintheus, Apollo. Zjuv0eé;.' 
Soboles, Suboles, an off- 
spring. Soboles is soft for sub- 


Woles. Fr. sub and oleo, to 


grow. Sub is, from under, up. 
That which grows up. We 
speak of children grown up. 
Tibullus: ** At ubi suCcREs- 
CAT proles, quz facta parentis 
Augeat." Vossius: ** Suboles 
proprié vocantur stolones seu 
pulli arborum stipitibus accre- | 
scentes." ) 
Sobrint, 
Appendix. 
Sobrius, sober. Fr. seorsim 
and dria. Apart from wine 
vessels, «| Or for sobibrius. 
See Ebrius. «| Al. from cágpov. 
Soccus, a sock, kind of low- 
heeled shoe. Fr. eóxyo;, a 
Phrygian shoe. 'l'odd: ‘ Sock, 
Lat. soccus, Sax. socc, 'leut. 
socke, lcel. sockr. A word 
common to most languages, 
very ancient, and of Phrygian 
origin." Vossius : “From Hebr. 
SKK, texit, operuit." | 
Sócérus, Sócer, a husband's 
father, &c. Socer is for secer 
fr. ixupós. We have vOmo for 
v Emo, nOvus for nEvus, vOveo 
for vEveo. | 


Consobriui : See 
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Sócius, s partner, fellow. Solarium, a sundial. Fr. s30- 
Haigh: * Fr uyies, yoked, laris fr. sol. 


united." Hence for softness su- 
gus, then sogius, (as sOboles 

sUboles,) and socius, as 
misCeo from ,ucT'év. FY Or 
from oixeios, (óxeieg,) : S added, as 
in Sagitta, &c. We have Fami- 
liaris from Familia. € Al. from 
bropau, to follow, pf. éxa, Hol. 
oxa, whence soctus, as “EE, Sex. 

Socors, heartless, lazy; dull, 
heavy, senseless, stupid. Socor- 
dts is from seorstm and cordis. 
Without heart or soul. 

Sodalis, a comrade, 
panion. Fr. sodus fr. dis, * 
way. One who is the com- 
panion of another's way. Alis, 
as Aiqualis, Lethalis. 

Sódes, I pray you, 1 beseech 
you, as Dic sodes. For si audes, 
if you can prevail on yourself. 

Sol, solis, thesun. Wachter : 
* Hell, (Germ.) light, is allied 
to the most ancient tongues, 
Hebr. halal is Splenduit ; helel 
is Lucifer. "HAig is the sun, 
£A» i$ the splendor and heat of 
the sun, [XhAa; is splendor.] 
Goth. wil is the sun; and Welsh 
and Armoric haul, Pers. el. 
Hence too Lat. sol, the aspirate 
being changed to S." Rather, 
sol is from 6 dass, (Doric of 6 
3ueg,) the sun: contr. dGAox. 
So Solus is perhaps for Solius. 
« Jones: ** XóAo;, a round 
plate or quoit. Hence sol, the 
sun, a plate of fire.”  Xóo is 
a quoit or diecus ; aud we speak 
of the sun’s. disk. 


Solanus, the east wind. Fr. | 


sol, solis, a9 &mwAwor» from 
3uos. 


come. 9 


Solatus, sun-etrack. Fr. sod, 
Also, desolate. Fr. so- 


service of some great men, 
Cesar: * Cum sexcentis .de- 
votis quos illi soldurios appel- 
lant." à Wachter: “These sol- 
duri were in truth ra 
from the German hold, devo- 
tum.” As we say Held i. e. 
bound from Hold. 

Soldum, the whole. For so- 
lidum. 

Sólea, a kind of slipper co- 
vering only (solum) the sole of 
the foot and laced on. Also s 
sole, a fish plain like the soles. 
Ian German Plateie, which 
Wachter explains ** piscis letus 
et planus." 

Solennis, Sollennis, performed 
at certain times with certas 
rites. Fr. sollus fr. drec, whole, 
entire, and annus. That which 
is done every year, no year 
being omitted, as opposed to 
biennial, trienoial, &c. 

Süleo : See Appendix. 

Solers, Sollers, ingenious, 
dexterous, shrewd, quick. For 
soll-ars fr. sollus (Ses Solennis) 
and ars. ‘“‘ Qui omnem inte- 
gramque artem novit." V. . Or, 
qui artem INTEGRE novit. 

Solidus, massive, solid. Fr. 
solus, (as Vivus, Vividus,) fr. 
dros, whole, entire. 

Solistimum  tripudium, 
omen taken from ‘he feeding ef of 
chickens when'they ate the corn 
so greedily that some of it fell 
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from tbeir mouths and struck 
(solum) the ground. «| Al. fronx 
sódus fr. dros, whole. | 

Solitaurilia (festa), a sacrifice 
of victims. '* Quód iis sole i, e. 
solide, non castrate, preberen- 
tur hoatie, inter quas principem 
locum obtinet taurus.” V. 
Others write su-ove-taurilia, 
as made (per suem, ovem, et 
taurum) by a sow, a sheep, and 
& bull. 

Solitudo, a lonely place. Fr. 
solus. So Multitudo. 

Solium, a regal seat. Fr. 


solus, fr. dros, as made of one: 


entire or solid piece of wood. 
See Solennis and Solidus. €[ Al. 
for sodium (as éduoceds, uLys- 
ses,) fr. c8iov formed from dda pf. 
mid. of ét», to seat. 

Sollicito, Solicito, I displace, 
disturb, harass. ‘‘ That is, a 
solo cito, | move from the ground. 
So that the first syllable will be 
long from the concourse of 
short vowels, [As in "Aldvaros, 
Itaha.] Or fr. sol/um cito, I 
move for disturb] another en- 
tirely or completely. See So- 
lennis. Or for sullicito, [as 
sOboles for sUboles,] subii- 
cito fr. sub and lacto.” Thus 
Vossius, who adds: ‘‘ Sande 
sollicitare dicuntur qui allici- 
wnt spe aliquá aut metu."  So- 
liclus may be the prior word ; 
from sollum or solum, entirely, 
and cius, moved. And hence 


o. 

Sollus: See Solennis. 
. Sdlacismus, a solecism. — Xo- 
A0IX10 1.06. 

Solor, I comfort, solace. Fr. 
solus or sollus fr. oos, (See So- 
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lennis) whole. I make whole, 


I refresh. 

Sülox, applied to & sheep 
with its wool whole and entire, 
as itis by nature, unshorn and 
uacombed, and so thick and 
coarse. It is applied also to 
coarse wool. Fr. solus, fr. 62g, 
whole. 

Solstittum, the solstice. Fr. 
sol, solis ; and sto, statum. The 
standing still of the sun. 

Solum, the ground. For ho- 


: lum (as i£, Sex) fr. os, whence 


is Solidus. That which is en- 
tire, solid, firm. By a meta- 
phorical transition solum was 
applied to that on which any- 
thing rests as a foundation. Ser- 
vius : ** Solum navis est mare ; 
et solum avium est aer." Hence 
it was applied to the sole of the 
foot. | Al. from the north. 
* Germ. saul, seul, Welsh sail, 
Anglo-Sax. syl." W. 

Solvo, I loose. For soluo, 
(as Voluo, Volvo,) whence so- 
lutum. So as in Socors for 
Seorsim, and luo, Avo, 1 loose. 

Solus, alone. For so-alus 
from seorsim ab aliis ;.or from 
seorsim and alis, which was 
anciently used for alius; or at 
once for so-alius, whence the 
genitive Solius. So—, as in 
So-cors, Solvo (i. e. Soluo), 
Sobrius. €«[ Al. from dos, 
whole. ** For, as long as any- 
thing is whole, so long it is (so- 
lum unumque) alone and one; 


1 Al. from solus. As properly ap- 
lied to comforting pereons (solas) ‘bereft 


Pad forlorn. 
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by division it becomes many." 


Somnium, a dream. Fr.som- 
nus. As taking place during 
sleep. Gr. ivósno. 

Somnus, sleep. Fr. twvos ; 
whence sypnus, sopnus, (as vTx- 
vis, nOctis,) for softness somnus, 
assuPremus, suPmus, suMmus. 

Sonivius, making a sound. 
Fr. sonus. Vius, as Bie in Ma- 
nubie. . . 

Sono, I sound. Sonum fa- 

cio. 
- Sons, sontis, hurtful, noxious ; 
guilty. Fr. civrys, hurtful. We 
have promOntorium from prom- 
Intorium. 

Sonticus morbus, a noxious 
or noisome disease. Fr. sons, 
sontis, Sontica causais a suffi- 


cient excuse for absence from: 


the courts of justice, &c., when 
a person was afflicted with the 
sonticus morbus. . 

Sóntus, a sound. For tonus, 
fr. róvog. In Greek c and r5, 
aAfjccowo and xAjTre, onpegoy and 
Theo, eiTe; and Tire are in- 
terchanged. (J Or for thonus, 
(as Dor. épX0s for $00) fr. 
Ttov pf. mid. of delve, to strike. 
«| Al. from ordvos, a lamenta- 
tion. TT dropt for softness. 

Sophia, wisdom. ogia. 

Sophisma, a sophism.. %6- 
Piope. 

Sophista, a sophist. ogue- 
THs. | 
. Sóphos, Sóphus, wise. Xogó;. 

Sopio, I lull to rest. Fr. 
sopor. Or allied to it. 

Sópor, a deep sleep. For 
supor, (as TA, mOla,) fr. drag, 
a dream. 
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Soracum, a basket or chest. 


E M 
Sorbeo, I supup. Fr. jetéo, 
transp. óppéáe, whence sorpheo, 
then sorbeo, as dj.&v, am Bo. 
Sorbus: See A Ix. 
Sordes, filth. Fr. cuptyy (as 
»Txró;, nOctis,) fr. copo, te 
sweep or brush into a beap. 
Sweepings. '€[ Al. from capdyy, 
fr. calgo, tosweep. ¥ Al. 
v«apom, to sweep. | Al. from 
Geda, filth, (| ** Fr. cep, a 
heap. That is, the filth of a 
house collected into .a heap.” 
V. So Cenum is explained by 
Forcellini ** variarum = sordium 
collectio." 
Sorex, a fieldmouse. For su- 
rex, from veak. 2 
Sorites, an argument where 
one proposition 1s accumulated 
on another. Zapeirys. 
. Soror, a sister. Wachter: 
* Greecis epo est necto, copulo : 
unde recentioribus £go;, con- 
nexus sive propinquus," In a 
feminine sense, épos would mean 
* connexa sive propinqua," and 
would apply well to a sister. 
From gos might be soros, as 
Socer or Socerus is from 'Exv- 
pes. Then soror, as we have 
arboS and arboR. & Or from 
jn pf. mid. of «feo, to connect. 
ence ópóg, as Zwopog. from 


Xmeipo. Y Al. for seror fr. sero. 


As before, connected as a sister 
to a brother. ** Quidam à sero, 
quód eodem mecum  semime 
SATA ac genita sit." F.' 
Sororiculata : See Appendix. 





' ! * From Hebr. SARH, caro, aut se- 
cundum carnem propinqua." V. | 
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- Spécies, an external form seen 
by the eye; form, figure, shape, 
; vision, image, like- 
mess ; pretty form, beauty. And, 
because objects seen by the 
eye are not generals but: indivi- 
duals: therefore it is said of 
eny thing mdividaal, and meane, 
@ sort, species. Ít is applied 
also to articles or pieces of 
plate or of workmanship; to 
any sorts of spices, drugs, &c. 
Tt is also ‘an idea as seen by the 
mind. Fr. 
Spécillum, a surgical ietru- 
went for looking into or search- 
me wounds and ulcere. Fr. 


specio. 

Spécisuen, en instance, *Pe- 
cimen, pattern. Fr. specto, 
Regimen. As in buying wares 
(specimus) we look at particular 
articles in order to estimate the 
whole. 

Spécio, I see, view. For sce- 
pio fr. exer (whence exérre- 
por), I view. So the French 
tincelle, i. e. Estincelle, Stin- 
celle, is for Scintelle from Scin- 
tilla. 

Spéciosus, beautiful to the 
eight, sightly; showy. Fr. spe- 
cies. Somewhat as Formosus 
from Forma. 

- Specto, 1 view frequently or 
aach, Fr. specio, spectum. 

Spectrum, the form or image 
of a thing represented to the 
mind, an idea, phantom. Fr. 
specio, um. 

tio met a small hope. Fr. 
spes, as Res, Recula. 


Spécüla, a high place for 
viewing things from. Fr. ipecto. 
| éctilaris lapis, a kind of 


transperent ' $tene . used = for 
glas. Fr. lor, as being 
neon throug Or fr. epecu- 


"Spicilum, a lookingglass. Fr. 
specio. 
Spécus, aden. Soft for 
fr. vies. So Decet for e 


€ Haigh: ** Fr. exíéss, a dbser- 


Spelta, a kind of corn. 
glo-Saz. and Germ. 
fe Martini derivat a. spadten, fin 
dere, ob geminos utriculos. 
Geminos negat esse Frischias, 
et a divisione utriculorum semen 
ercessit. Mihi videtur gramm 

fissum denotare." W. 


Spelunca, a den. For ape- 


lunga fr. owjavyt, emharyyos. 
perma, atts, seed. Xréppa. 

Sperno, I despise. Kor péerno 
(as Ta, SPuo,) fr. «riga, the 
heel. That i is, I tread DD, in- 
sult. «| Al. from , the 
ankle and the heel,  ‘“ From 
cepi? fut. of owsipen, i scatter ; 
as fr. weípo or wepéue is wepya. 
So that is properly said. sperni, 
which is scattered in the way, 
as Temno is derived cutting 
off. Or for separtno ff. separo, 
as from Nato is Natio, whence 
Netiuatio. Ennius uses sperno 
in this sense : ‘Jus atque equum 
se a malis spernit procul. * Or 
for separno fr. separ.’ V. No 
in separno, as in Orno. Sparse 
into sperno, as grAssus into 
grEssus, &c. 

Spero: See Appendix. 

Spes, hope. Short for ehe 
ancient speres, which is » allied 
to spero. 


. Sphera,a sphere, ball. X¢ai- 


a Spharamachia, a  tennis- 
match. Zhaipopavia. 

Sphinz, the Sphinx. Xe. 

Sphragitis, a mark, impres- 
gion. XGpayitis. 

Spica: See Appendix. 
- Spieto, I view. Short for 
specto. €] Pezronius refers it 
to Celt. spi, an eye; wheuce 


Out spy. 
Spicülum, the point of a dart. 
Fr. spica. 
+ Spina, s thoso. Fr, spica, 
wheuce spicinus, spicina, spina. 
Al. for spiculina from spicu- 
which is from spica. & 
Haigh: ‘ Fr. otiva, ZEol. oxiva.” 
Whence is criva? Fr. crito, to 
prick, fut. 9. oriys, whence 
reyes, contracted orivos ?? 
1. Spinter, a bracelet. Soft for 
sphincter, cQryx)p, a clasp. 
| inihria : * Repertor mon- 
atrosee libidigis novique concubi- 
tas. A oxiviyp, scintilla. A 
monstrosarum libidinum ardore." 
- Spinturniz, a monstraus bird. 
Dacier: ‘* Avis  incendiaria, 
ewivéapis, a scintillà, que Grecé 
emvbip. Plinius: * INcENDI- 
ARIAM avem alii spinturnicem 
vocant. Dicta quód de busto 
sudem tectis inferret, atque ita 
SNCENDIUM faceret." Com- 
pare Coturnix. 
. Spinus, a sloe-tree or black 
thorn. Fr. spina. 
Sptonia, —— — 





1 Al. from owfte, to stretch out. 
(* Quis in acumep extenditur." V. 
Etym. 
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Spira, & owrve, wreath, fold. 


f ipu. . 
. Spiro, I breathe. Fr. esa; 
I m breathe bard, q Tooke : 
* From the Anglo-Sax.spérian.” 
Spissus, thick. — Schefde says, 
** From the same root as aicca, 
pitch." Theat is, from ele, xé- 
succes, to make thick. Or at 
once from sicca: that is as 
thick as pitch. S added gs ig 
Scalpo, Sculpo, and im Gr. 
oxiBvyus, cats, copings, Se. 
Al. for sepissus, fr. sepes, a 


hedge. , x 
pithama,aspan. — Xmas. 
Splen, the spleen. — X24». 


Splendeo, I shine. For sple- 
deo (as Frango, &c.) fr. es2s- 
0o, I burn. Xs» waa a 
lighted cinder, or bo} ember. 

Splenium, a patch, plaistar. 
X*A$v(0*. 

Spüdium, dross. — Zsóbo». 

Spoliarium, a place where 
persons going to bathe (spolia- 
bani) stripped themselves of 
their clothes; and where gladia- 
tors, who had died iu the arena, 
were brought and (spoliabantur) 
stripped. 

Spolium, the skin stripped off 
a beast, a prey, spoil. . TXU- 
dos, a spoil: whence oxvAite, 


: to spoil, fut. exuAico, oxvas, 


Bol. ewwua, (as AvKos, ASol, 
AóIlo;, whence luPus,) whence 
spolio, as fOlium ig for fUlium. 
q Al. from «exo^3, /Eol. for 
«ToÀj, a garment. | Tooke re- 
fers it to Sax. spillan, to de- 


prive. 
Sponda, & bedstead. From 
the North. The Germ. is 


beddsponde and sponde; and 
3x 
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is a board or beam ; d 
inden, to plank to to ether. 
ossius- says: roperly 1 
bed-room fr. sent, a treaty, or 
ndeo whence sponsa, 
spouse.” Hall: “The sponda 
was .a couch for married per- 
sons. Fr. spondeo, to assure of 
engage." 

: Spondeus, a spondee. — Xrov- 

log. 

- Spondaule, men who sang 
in sacrifices, ZxovavAas. 

* Spondeo, I pledge my word, 
promise, engage. Fr. oxovdy, a 
treaty, engagement. 

Spondéum, a chalice used in 
making libations, xoveiov. 

. Spondylus, a joint of the 
epine; &c. Swovduacs. 

Spongia, a sponge.  Zwoy- 
sid. 

Sponsa, a spouse. Fr. spon- 
deo, spondsum, sponsum. One 
engaged or betrothed. 

Spontis, Sponte, of one's own 
free will. Spontis is soft for spon- 
dis (as sporTa for spor Da,) 
from owovdys, as Dicis from 4i- 
xs. And sponte is from exis. 
Zwoyby; and cxovdy being consi- 
dered as meaning by engage- 
ment, agreement, ‘Thus ** sponte 
mea” means *'* pacto meo, i. e. 
me promittente et obligante me- 
ipsum- pactis, te non cogente 
me et obligante me minis." J 
Or spontis and sponte are from 
spondeo, sponditum, spontum. 

Sporta, a basket. Soft for 
sporda (as stul'T'us for stul Dus, ) 
fr. oxugis, acc. onupita, owueod, 
whence sporda, as from »Txrds 
is nOctis. 

Sprétus, participle of sperno, 
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spernilum, sprenitum, epreitum, 
spretum. 
Spuma, foam. Fr. spuo, 


whence spuima, spuma.  Com- 
pare Gluma, Gemma. 

. Spuo, l spit. "wird 
has Vórrs' wron. Supposing , 
that a word Wo produced wi nod 
to, by transposition we have 
onto, spuo. Ff Al. from. sréa, 
transp. rzó», whence cwów, X 
and T being commuted in 2, 
To; hres, Tyres: and Sonus 
being perhaps put for 'Tonus. 
Rather, from éexria, I spit into 
or upon: whence 'ewróm, for 
softness ’owue. | Al. from the 
North. Anglo-Sax. speowiun, 
Goth. speiwan, Germ. spewen, 
Eng. spew. 

Spurcus, foul, nasty. Fr. 
exa, dung ; whence a word 
oxweixos, ZEol. Inds, as from 
oKvaos, Hol. cHidacg, is sPo- 
lum. Hence sporcus, spurcus. 
q Al. from «ópxo;, a hog: 3 
being prefixed. That is, hog- 
gish. 

Spürius: See Appendix. 

Sputum, spit. Fr. spwo, span 
tum, sputum. 

Squaleo, Squalleo, Iam foulor 
dirty from neglect, am rough or 
horrid. Hill: ** Squalor comes 
from squama, and supposes dif- 
ferent masses, resembling the 
scales of fishes, creating the 
dirt, and defiling the body. 
Gellius says: [n corporibus in- 


. cultis squamosisque ALTA CON- 


GERIE sordium, or ap- 
pellatur," From squama thea 
is squamilus, squam iius, 
then squalleo and squallor. € 


Al. from &exao, ide, t 
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snours: Cicero: “ Erat in lucta 
Senatus, squalebat civitas. " 4 Al. 
from exéAAo, to dry up. Lucan: 
** ()raque - projectá squalent 
ARENTIA : lingua.” ilius : 
es Squalebat tellus vitiato FER- 
viDA dorso."  Dacier says: 
“<< A gxseA As, aridus, squalidus." 
4j. Haigh: ** Fr. cxaaaw, to 
sake; harrow." 

Squalus, a skate or ray. Fr. 

alor or rather squales. From 
the roughness of its skin. Pliny 
thus mentions the Squatina, 
which is the.same as the squa- 
dus: “ ASPERA cute ut squa- 
tius, quá ligna et ebora poliun- 
tur," 


.. Squamae, a scale, Fr. sca- 
ber, scabra, whence scabrima, 
(as Victima, Xc.,) whence squa- 
brima, squama. From sjua- 
brima we have also squabma, 
whence squamma, as it is also 
writen, €*j Al. from squaleo, 
to be rough: whence squalima, 
eguama. «| AL from .exáppa, 
&n excavation.  . 

Squarra, roughness of skin. 
Fr. squama, whence squamera, 
(as Patera, Arcera,) then squam- 
ra, squarra. | Al. from icyaga, 
crust adhering to hollow ulcers. 

Squatína : See Appendix. 

lla, a sea-onion. For 
skilla fr. oxlara. 

St, hist, hush. From the 
sound. 

- Stabilis, firm. For statibilis 
fr. statum. 

Stabtilum, a stall, stable. 
Fr. sto. A place where cattle 
stand. Homer has craros Tz- 
wos. Nepos has “sTANS ju- 

geentum.’ 99 
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" Stacta, an oilor gum distilling 
from trees.  Xraxt$. 

Stadium, a place where they 
contended in wrestling and in 


the race. Also, 125 paces, 
Sradiov. 

Stagma, stamma, átis, adrop. 
ZrTaypa. 


Stagno, I stiffen. Fr. - 
10. ‘As mAgnus for n 
nus. 

Stagnum, a lake, pool. Fr. 
cTreyy», which keeps sbut in 
that which otherwise would tlow 
out. Dacier: ** A creyyi», quod 
minimé rimosum est et fideliter 
continet, a corey, tego." ¥ AI. 
from sto. Standing water. But 
bow shall we account for the 
termination ? Abieguus, &c., do 
not apply. 

Stalagmia, orum, earrings. 
Sraraypia. 

Stamen, yarn, spun wool, Fr. 
crápoy, yarn. Or fr. sto, like 
Flamen; as orapoyv fr. evo, 
cTa.. 

Stannum : See Appendix. 

Statarius, steady, fixed. Fr. 
sto, statum. 

Státaria Pugna is an engage- 
ment in which the combatants 
do not change their place, but 
keep STANDING in one Place. 
Gr. cravale 

Stater, a weight. Anda coin. 
Xrar$p. 

Statéra, a steelyard. Fr. ora- 
Tip, acc. crar$pa, the word by 
which Cyril explains vos, the 
beam of a balance. S/atera and 
erarjg may be both from £rra- 
tas pp. of craw, to weigh. | 
Al. from otarypi, firm. 

Statictlum, a litle image 


as 
or tatde. For xatuiculum fr. 
statua. Al. from sto, statum. 

‘Stat s, a kind of station- 
ary dance, in which the dancers 
remained on tbe same spot. 
Forcellini explains it, *€ gems 
sultationis statarim, dgyype crá- 
cysov.” Fr, sto, statum. 

Statim, firmly, constantly. 
Fr. sto, statum, like Sensim: 
Io the manner of one standing 
firm. 

, Stdtim, immediately. — Fr. 
slatum. In the place or in the 
position in which we stand, 
without leaving the spot or the 
position in which we stand, on 
the spot. See Illico. 

Statina, the Goddess who 

resided over children on their 
ret beginning to stand firm. 
Fr. statum. 

Státio, the act of standing ; 
place of standing, station, post, 
place, &c. Fr. statum. 

Staliva castra, a standing 
camp, station, quarters. Fr. sta- 
tum. 

Stator Jupiter. Livy repre- 
sents Romulus as thus address- 
ing Jupiter: “Tu pater Deüm 
hominumque, deme terrorem 
Romanis, fedam fugam siste. 
Hic ‘ego tibi templum Stator 
Jovi voveo." Seneca opposes 
this derivation: ‘ Et Jovem 
illum optimum ac maximum rite 
dices et tonantem et statorem: 
qui non, at historici tradiderunt, 
€x eo quód post votum 'suscep- 
tum acies Romanorum fugien- 
tium stetit ; sed, quód stant be- 
' fieficio ejus omnia, stator stabi- 
litorque est.” 


Stálua, a statue. Fr. statuo, 
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to set up. Pisutus ; five 
décet statuam sfetus ex daro." 
‘Statumina, um, props of. a 


vine ; ribs of a elip; coating of 
a floor. Properly, things which 


(statuum) fix others or Veep 
them firm. 

Statuo, I make to’ stand’ up, 
set up, raise; I make to stant 
still, stop; 1 hold fixed in iny 
mind, am steadily resolved, em 
of firm or decided opinion; re. 
solve, decree, &o. From sto, 


uod 
tatéra, size ‘or 
body. Fr. statum. or gue 
Status, state or condition. . - 
Status, a standing still; 
standing up, standing sosition or 
posture; posture, attitude, mm 
ner, air; posture of affairs, etate 
of affairs ; size of body, as shown 
a bya standing posture, &c, Fn 
statum. (f 
Sidtus, fixed, settled, stutedi, 
determined. Fr. sto, statum, ot 
from Gr. craré;. That i», made 
to stand still, fixed. Status is 
also presented, shown: i. e. 
made to stand before another, 
Stéga, the deck. of a ‘ship. 
x 


Stzla, a pilaster, Seas. - 

Stella, astar. Fr. dori, ác- 
Tépo;, whence asterula, astella, 
"stella. 

Stellatura, a fraudulent guin 
made by tribunes who appropri- 
ated to their own use a part of 
the pay or the provisions. allotted 
to the soldiery. *' Fr. orixaa, 
to dismiss. ‘Temporary dismis- 
sion of the soldiery being the 
plea they held out for:the fraud. 
[Or fr. oréAAw, to coritract, ead 
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so dimivish.]. Or for stelliona- . 


tura fr. stelitonatus, crimen stel- 
dsonte.” V. 

Stellio, a lizard having its 
back vanegated with spots hke 


(stelle) stars. Ovid: ** Aptume | 


que colori Nomen habet variis 
stellatus. corpore .guttis.” Gz, 
ag. 

-‘Stellio,.a knave. For the 
skin of the steliio was. thought 
to be beneficial in. curing the 
Morbus Comitialis; and the 


animal was fabled to eat it when. 


it had east it. off, lest it should 
fall into the hands of men and 
heal that disorder. Pliny: 
* Operem pretium est scire quo- 
modo preripiatar, cüm exuitur 
membrana hyberna, alias devo- 
renti eam, quoniam nullum ani- 
malífraudulentiüs invidere homini 
tradunt: inde sfellionem nomen 
aiunt in maledictum translatum." 
€ .Al. from the northern stelan, 
stela, to steal, rob. 

Stemma, | átis, a garland, 
NE€víóppea. Also, a pedigree. For 
with garlands the Romans used 
to intwine the images and names 
of their forefathers. The Swe- 
dish term for pedigree is staém- 
ma, the German stamma. 

Stéra, matrix, Ab óeríépa, 

Stercus, dung. Fr. crépyaves, 
dong, in. Hesychius; eut down 
to crépyo;, or to cripyaos, oríp- 
qaas, (See Grus,) whence stergus, 
stercus. «| Al. for sternicus, fr. 
sterno, tostrew, toscatter. For- 
cellmi explains Stercoro ** ster- 
ous per agrossPARGO." Al. 
from ovegis, or a word oregixds, 


heard, firm. 
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Stiriks, barren. .. Fr. gríges, 


same as ersigos, barren. 

Sternax equus, a horse which 
(sternit) throws or casts its rider. 
As Vivo, Vivax.  . 
Sternax, one who (sternit) 
strews himself on the ground $t 
fear or supplication. 

Sterno, | strew, spread; 
$trew on the ground, lay flat, 
overthrow, &c. Fr. eropevvóm, 
cut down to ordépye, whence 
storno, and sterno, es vOater 
became vEster. Or from cre- 
perróo might be sterno hy trans: 
position. . 

Sternuo, I sneeze. Soft, ag 
some say, for pternuo, ft. evapróo. 
Rather, from à word sicxtapyiee 
or ioxrapyiw, to sneeze into o 
upon; whence 'exragvow, for 
softness ‘crapyiw, whence stefe 
nuo, as pEssulus and .grEssus 
for pAssulusapd grAssus. — . 

Sterquslinium, a dungbill; a 
stinking fellow. For stereuli- 
nium fr. stercus, dung. . 

Sterto,—— 

Stibadium, a kind of couch. 
XriBábiw». 

Stibi, .Stibium, antimony. 
Zr. | 

Stica alli, a clove -of garlie, 
Vossius asks: ‘‘ Num stica ex 
orixt}, ut proprié sic dicatur 
xiTOv x«ráGTixTO;, tunica notis 
yariegata : atque inde generatim 
de quávis tunicá coeperit usur- 
pari, et traductum ad tunicas 
cope?" Sica might thus be 
deduced from e£, cris. See 
Sticha. But Forcellini remarks 
that Pontedera defends with 
justice the old reading spica. 

_ Sticha, a kind of grape. Fr. 


1 
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or Vtáttie. For statuicilum fr. 
statua. Al. from sto, statum. 
'"Státicitlus, a kind of station- 


ury dance, in which the dancers 
remained on the same spot. 
Forcellini explains it, ** gerus 
sultationis statari, cgyypa ora- 
cme.” Fr. sto, statum. 

Statim, firmly, constantly. 
Fr. sto, statum, like Sensim. 
In the manner of one standing 
firm. 

, Statim, immediately. — Fr. 
statum. In the place or in the 
position in which we stand, 
without leaving the spot or the 
position in which we stand, on 
the spot. See lllico. 

Státina, the Goddess who 

resided over children on their 

rst beginning to stand firm. 
Fr. statum. 

Státio, the act of standing ; a 
place of standing, station, post, 
place, &c. Fr. statum. 

Staliva castra, a standing 
camp, station, quarters. Fr. sta- 
tum. 

Stator Jupiter. Lavy repre- 
sents Romulus as thus address- 
ing Jupiter: “Tu pater Deüm 
hominumque, deme terrorem 
Romanis, fedam fugam siste. 
Hic ego tibi templum Statort 
Jovi voveo." Seneca opposes 
this derivation: '* Et Jovem 
illum optimum ac maximum rite 
dices et tonantem et statorem: 
qui non, at historici tradiderunt, 
ex eo quód post votum suscep- 
tum acies Romanorum fugien- 
tium stetit ; sed, quód stant be- 
' feficio ejus omnia, stator stabi- 
litorque est,” 

Statua, a statue. Fr. statuo, 
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to ‘set up. Plautus: ''- ien 
decet statuam sfatut ex auro. 

Stütümina, um, props of + 
vine; ribs of a ship; coating of 
a floor. Properly, things which 
(statuunt) fix others or keep 
them firm. L 

Státuo, I make to stand up, 
set up, raise; I make to etanll 
still, stop; 1 hold fixed in my 
mind, am steadily resolved, am 
of firm or decided opinion ; re 
solve, decree, &o. From sto, 
statum. ) 

Státüra, size ‘or bigness ef 
body. Fr. statum. pe 
Status, state or condition. 

Status, a standing still; & 
standing up, standing position er 
posture; posture, attitude, mum 
ner, air; posture of affairs, etate 
of affairs ; size of body, as shown 
by a standing posture, &c, Fn 
statum. Ut 

Status, fixed, settled, stated, 
determined. Fr. sto, statum, ot 
from Gr. ovrarés. That is, made 
to stand still, fixed. Status is 
also presented, shown: i. e. 
made to stand before another: 

Stéga, the deck. of a ‘shi 
rhe - =P 

Stela, a pilaster, — ríos. 

Stella, a star. Fr. derip, ác- 
Típoc, whence asterula, astella, 
"stella. 

Stellatura, & fraudulent gain 
made by tribunes who appropri- 
ated to their own use a part of 
the pay or the provisions allotted 
to the soldiery. “Fr. evés, 
to dismiss. ‘Temporary dismis- 
sion of the soldiery being the 
plea they held out for the fraud. 
[Or fr. oréAAw, to coritract, aad 
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so diminish.) Or for.stelliona-  Stérilis, barren. . Fr. origes, 
tura fr. steliionatus, crimen stel- same as ersioos, barren. 
lionis." V. Sternaz equus, a horse which 


Stellio, a lizard having its 
back variegated with spots like 
(stella) stars. Ovid: ** Aptum- 
que colori Nomen habet variis 
stellatus. corpore .guttis.” Gz, 


derrepla;. 

. Stellio, a knave. For the 
skin of the stellio was thought 
to be beneficial in. curing the 
Morbus Comitialis; and the 


animal was fabled to eat it when. 


at had east it off, lest it should 
fall into the hands of men and 
heal that disorder. Pliny: 
** Opere pretium est scire quo- 
modo preripiatar, cüm exuitur 
membrana hyberns, alias devo- 
renti eam, quoniam nullum ani- 
mal fraudulentiüsinvidere homini 
traduut: inde sfellionem nomen 
aiunt in maledictum translatum." 
@ Al. from the northern stelan, 
stela, to steal, rob. 

Stemma, | dtis, a garland, 
Xríppa. Also, a pedigree. For 
with garlands the Romans used 
to intwine the images and names 
of their forefathers. ‘The Swe- 
dish term for pedigree is staém- 
ma, the German stamma. 

Stéra, matrix. Ab seria, 

Stercus, dung. Fr. crépyaves, 
dang, in. Hesychius; cut down 
to crépyos, or to oripyacs, orip- 
yas, (See Grus,) whence stergus, 
stercus. «| Al. for sternicus, fr. 
aterno, to strew, toscatter. For- 
cellmi explains Stercoro ** ster- 
cus per agrossPARGO." { Al. 
from oregds, Or a word evegixis, 
bard, firm. 


(sternit) throws or casts its rider. 
As Vivo, Vivax. 

. Sternaz, one who (sternit) 
strews himself on the ground it 
fear or supplication. 

Sterno, | strew, spread; 
strew on the ground, lay flat, 
overthrow, &c. Fr. cropeviey, 
cut down to orépyo, whence 
storno, and sterno, as vOater 
became vEater. Or from ore- 
perróo might be sterno hy trans- 
position. | 

Sternuo, I sneeze. Soft, ag 
somesay, for pternuo, fr.qrapric. 
Rather, from a word. sioxrapyón 
or icxrapviw, to sneeze into or 
upon; whence 'exragvów, for 
softness ‘crapyiw, whence ster» 
nuo, as pEssulus and grEseus 
for pAssulus and grÁssus. — . 

Sterquilinium, a dunghill; a 
stinking fellow. For stereuli- 
nium fr. stercus, dung. 

Sterto,—— 

Stibadium, a kind of couch. 
XriBáluo». 

Stibi, .Stibium, antimony. 
ZXrlBi. | 

Stica allii, & clove of garlic. 
Vossius asks: '* Num stica ex 
cTixT), ut proprié sic dicatur 
«ITO» xaTácTixTo;, tunica motis 
variegata; atque inde generatim 
de quávis tunicá coeperit usur- 
par, et traductum ad tunicas 
cepe!" Sica might thus be 
deduced from e£, erixéc. See 
Sticha. But Forcellini remarks 
that Pontedera defends with 
justice the old readiug spica. 

. Sticha, a kind of grape. Fr. 
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orig, ovhyts, & row. From its 
bearing raisins striped with lines 
or little veins. 

Stigma, atis, a puncture, 
brand. tlypa. 

Stigmatias, a slave branded. 

lag. | 

figo, (whence imstigo) I 
prick. f. otrye fut. 9. or 
éevtya pf. mid. of crite, 1 

ick 


Stilla, a drop. Fr. stiria, 
whence stiriola, stirila, stilla, 
as Asterula, Astella. J Or 
from oridy, a minute particle, 
and a drop. Hence stilula, 
sta, — 

- Stillicidium, water falling in 
drops, For stillicadium, fr. 
stilla cado. 

Stilus, Stylus, a stalk; a 
sharp pointed pencil made of 
iron or brass; wriüng; style of 
writing. — XTUA0. 

Stimilus, a goad; instigation. 
Soft for stigmulus fr. éoriypes 
pp. of orig, to prick. 

, Stinguo, [ erase. For stiguo 
(as Pago, Pango,) fr. orsya fut. 
2. of orifo, l prick. For ex- 
stinguo. As Molior, Populor, 
are used for Demolior, Depo- 
pulor. “ Pungendo deleo." V. 

Stipa, the same as Slypa, 
Stupa. 

Stzpatores, the bodyguard of 
a king. For (sttpant) they crowd 
his person.!. 

Stipendium, the pay of sol- 
diers. For stipipendium. A 
stipe pendendá. For, before 
brass was stamped, it was weigh- 





. 9. Al. from their receiving (stipem) pay. 
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ed and not counted out. “Hence 
stipendium wes used for a cam 
paign. And for tribute, for at 
first tributes were imposed to 
obtain (stipendium) pay for the 
soldiery. : i; 

Stipes, Stypes, & stake fixed 
in the ground. eas theca, 

Stipo, I stuff, cram ;- 
encompass. Fr. stibo fr. aveife. 
Or fr. eró$e. et 

Stips or Stipes: See Ap- 

ndix. 

Stipüla, the stem, stalk, or 
blade of corn. Fr. erózo;, a 
stem. 

Stipülor, 1 make a bargain 
or contract in a set form. Fr: 
stipula. For in their contracts, 
which were chiefly about land, 
the ancients used to hold a sti- 
pula in their hand as a 
sentation of the whole estate. 
q Al. from stips, stipis, money. 
* Quód síipem posceret credis 
tor, debitor sponderet; qnod 
erat stipulari et restipulari." 
Ainsw. J Al. for stiptulor 
(somewhat as Stimulus for Stig- 
mulus,) fr. stiptulum, fr. ovirris, 
taken actively as that which 
binds fast. 

Stiria, a congealed drop of 
water, an icicle. Fr. ovsiges, 
hard, solid. As Gloria from 
FAavgés. GY Al. for stilia, (as 
Badios, vaRius; onAia, seRia,) 
fr. oriAn, a minute particle. 

Stirps is thus explained by 
Forcellini: ** Radix, et imus 
truncus arboris quà beret radi- 
cibus: item totus ipse truncus 
ex quo rami exeunt." I» each 
sense stirps may be fron eri- 


pes, (rrippos, aipps,) or rrifa- 
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wiBets, orieBis, oripBe, 
wi qj Al. hem Pi 
, firm-footed. 

a, the plough-handle. As 
»Tww is frigo, from orv- 
or. otuda, firm, hard, 
y stipha, whence stiva. 
ta (navis a kind of 
pirate vessel. Festus: 
us navigii datum magis 
itum, et a latitudine ap- 
m, ef consuetudine qua 
m pro Locum, Stlitem 
tem dicebant." 

ppus, the sound made by 
g up one's cheeks and 
‘them. From the sound. 
| stand. Fr. er&o, cra, 
| to stand. 

ti, the Stoics. — Zrwixol. 
7, a matron's robe. Fr, 
a garment, 

idus, senseless, dull, sott- 
r. stolo, a useless suckler. 
lu, Gelidus. Hence sto- 
s as useless as a stolo; 
or nothing, insipid, sense- 
ill, &c. Some read in a 
3 of Ausonius, ** Sed jam 
tes, O stolo, doceri :" but 
ding is disputed. J Al. 
‘ruAos, a pillar, as mOla 
‘Tay. As senseless as a 


0, a shoot or scion spring- 
: of the root or side of the 
fa tree ; a useless sucker. 
s: ** Ab Hebr. STL,' 
e, surculos aut stolones 
e, Velacréaos a o TÍAXO, 

quia emitutur a radici- 


sworth says: “From nw.” 
rton says: “From Hebr. Sno, 
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bus aut caudics laterib ," 
Wachter says of a spront, 
** Proprié est id quod motu na- 
turali a frutice protruditur, et 
quasi ejaculatur. Grecis BA«c- 
Tos & Badd, jacio.” Donnegau 
explains orddcs ** a stalk" in 
Aristotle Part. Anim. 

Stómáchor, 1 am greatly dis- 
pleased, out of humor. Pro- 
perly, afficior stomachum, 1 am 
ill in the stomach, loathe, am 
displeased with particular foods. 
Hence it is applied to persons 
who loathe or are disgusted with 
particular persons. Forcelhini 
says: ‘‘ In the manner of the 
stomach which loathes food, or 
because the stomach is the seat 
of the bile.” 

Stomachus, the gullet; sto- 
mach. rduayos. 7 

Stématicé, a medecine for 
sores in the mouth. — Xroparix$. 

Storea, anything spread on 
the ground; a mat. Fr. ere- 
eto, to strew. 

Strabo, squinteyed. Zzpa- 
oy. 

Strages, a scattering bere and 
there of things fallen and broken; 
havoc, carnage. For straviges 
fr. stravt. See Seges. 

Stragulum, a cover or cover- 
let for a couch. For stravi- 
gulum. See Strages. 

Stramen, anything spread or 
strewed on the ground for rest- 
ing on; straw, litter. For stra- 
vimen fr. stravi. So Nomen 
for Novimen. 

Strangulo, 1 choke, strangle. 
Ar payyara. 

Strangurta, a 


strangury. 
Srpayyoupia. 
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w «- 


"Btnédigeme, a 
Arpariyyysa. 
_- Btrütegus, & general. Xrpa- 
"ryá 

Strator, one who saddles and 
bridies a horse for hie master to 
mount. Fr. stratum. Qui ser- 
nit equum stratis. 
- Stritum,a horsecloth, blan- 
ket, packsaddle, &c. As be- 
Img strewed or spread. See 
Stravi. . 
. Stratura, the paving of cause- 


stratagem. 


ways,&c. Fr. stratum.  Ster- 
sendi opus. 
Stravi, stratum, 1 have 


strewed, &c. From a verb creda, 
arpa, whence crparà;, a camp: 
shortened from a yerb cropáo, 
which was allied to eTopéc. 

. Strebüla caro, the flesh about 
the hips. ** Fr. ereeBais, cur- 
vus: from the curvature of the 
hips. Varro says: ‘ Grecum 
est ab bujus loci versuRa.’ 
Whence Turnebus concluded it 
is fr. orpépw, to tura. But ana- 
logy favars the former deriva- 
tion." V. 

Sirena, a new year's gift. Fr. 
erpivos, luxury. From the cost- 
liness of these gifts. Adam: 
* At first presents were but 
rarely given among the Romans ; 
but afterwards, upon the in- 
crease of luxury, they became 
very frequent and costly." 

- Strenuus, stout, active, ready, 

valiant. Fr.orgyy}s, which He- 
sychius explains (inter alia) by 
lexvpós. So Mutuus, Arduus. 
€| Al. for stermuus fr. sterno. 

Strépo, I make a harsh sound. 
Fr. orpége, to turo. From the 
notion of a door turning on its 
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hinges, Fr. evolpo is evpetes, 
abinge. . . 

Stria, —— F 
. Striblago, a solecism. Fr. 
orpeBass, crooked, ‘ a seoto de- 
flexus." 

Striblita : See Scriblita. 

Strictim, closely, tightly, con- 
cisely. Fr. stringo, sirengtum, 
strinctum, strictum. 

Stricttra, a mass of irom ia 
the furnace. Fr. strictum. Be- 
cause (stringisur) it is pressed 
hard or beaten close by the ham- 
mer. 

Strictira, a flake or spark 
which flies from a piece of iron 
while (stringitur) it is pressed 
hard with the hammer. Peraiys: 
* Et stringere venas Ferveatis 
yaasse crudo de pulvere jussit." 

Striculus: See Hystriculus. 

Strideo, | utter a sbril or 
grating sound. Fr. ovpide fut, 
2. of orgie. 

Striga, a hag. The same as 
striz, strigis. | 

Striga is explained an interval 
between the ranks of an army, 
in which the horses (stringuntur: 
Compare Strigilis,) are rubbed 
down, or are suffered (atrigare) to 
rest. Hence also a furrow draws 
at length in ploughing, and a row 
or rank of things laid at length. 
But Wachter refers striga to 
Germ. streichen, to draw, to 
draw out at length; whence Án- 
glo-Sax. sírice, a line, . 
strick, Engl. streak, Belg. streek. 

Strigilis, a qurryoomb wed 
in baths for rubbing off filth 
from the body. Pr. strigo, 
stringo. YJ Wachter derives it 
from Germ. streichen, fricare, 
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.. Strigmenium,: filth ecraped 


from the body.  Fr.. strigo, 
siringo. 

 "Strigo, a sorcerer. See the 
second Strix. . 


- Strigo, as, **is the same,” 
says Forcellini, “ as stringo, and 


is said of horses or oxen when | 


they rest between wbile and 
(stringuntur) are rubbed down 
to give them time to stale and to 
recover their strength.” That is, 
from sírigo, whence Strigilis. 
Hence strigo is to pause or rest 
generally. (J Gr. ergeóyopeon is 
to. delay. 
.. Strigosus, one who hesitates 
ang shifts or shuffles. Fr. strigo, 
toirest or pause. 
- Strigdsus, lean, lank. For- 
cellmi : ** Said of beasts whose 
bodies famine or toil (stringit) 
inches and makes thin.” ‘That 
38, from strigo, stringo. Vossius: 
** [t is said properly of animals 
which (stregant) take breath in 
ploughing. And, because this 
ts: done chiefly through leanness 
or meagreness, hence strigosus 
is used of oxen badly fed.” 
-: Stringo, I draw tight or close, 
grasp, pinch; grasp, clinch. 1 
unsbeath a sword by grasping the 
hilt firmly. I strip off the bark 
of boughs by grasping them 
firmly. 1 scrape off, graze, 
brush; I skim along; &c. I 
wound slightly. Also, [ lop off, 
ane. ‘This sense is perhaps 
derived from that of passing over 
a. tree superficially or slightly, 
and cutting off the least impor- 
tant branches. That is, leviter 
vulneroarborem. Stringo is for 
strango from the obsolete crpéy- 
Etym. 
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ye, which Dennegan explains, to 


squeeze ; same as erparyylto and 
ergavysóm; "| Al. from Germ.. 
strengen ; allied to which is An- 
glo-Sax..streng, Engl. string. 
Wachter notices the connection 
here between the German, 
Greek, and Latin. 

Striz, strigis, a channel, fur- 
row or flute on a column. See 
the second Striga. - , 

Striz, a screechowl. Ztphy€. 

Strir,a hag, witch. . ** For 
it was supposed that hags chang- 
ed themselves into the ill-omened 
bird, the (strix) screechowl." V. 
* Quia in eas aves figurantur. 
Quare et Volatice dicte sunt.” 
Dacier. -Perhaps too, because 
they uttered their shrieks in the 
night-time to terrify and alarm. 

Stroma, atis, a mattress. 
AXTpopa. 

Strópha, a strophe. A shift, 
trick. Xvrpop*.  - 

Stróphium, a .girdle, belt; a 
garland: rpoduoy. 

Stropus, Stroppus,. Struppus, 
astrap. Fr. crgopis or rpowds. 
Sax. stropp. 

Structor, a provider of vic- 
tuals, caterer. Fr. struo, struzt, 
structum. One who piles up 
food. 

Struma, a wen or glandular 
swelling. ‘Fr. struo, to heap 
up." Tt. For struima. «| ** From 
cTrpópa., Quod gutturi substrata 
sit." Ainsw. 

. Strumea, a species of ranu 

culus. ‘ Quoniam medetur 

strumis,” says Pliny. 

. -Struo, I pile up, heap; raise 

up, build; build up schemes, 

plot. Fr. orgée, I strew, and 
3L 
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so I heap up by strewing one 
thing on another. It is certain 
that síruo very nearly agrees 
with org@w and Sterno in some 
ef its senses. "Thus Strues is 
hike Strages used of a carnage, 
which is defined by Todd 
HEAPS of slam. Struzi, as 
Fluo, Fluxi. €«| Al. from orepea, 
orpew, | make firm or solid. 

Struppus : See Stropus. 

- Strüthea mala, quince pears. 
Freovbia mirc. | 

Strüthio, an ostrich. — Xrpov- 
Boy. 

Stüdeo, I pursue, attend to, 
study. Fr. oxvdew, oxvda fut. 
2. of ceu)». We have Pavo- 
nis from Taavos. 

Stultus, foolish, silly, sottish. 
Fr. stolidus, whence stoldus, 
stoltus. Thus Soldan (Pura- 
dise Lost, I, 764,) we call Sul- 
tan. YJ Tooke refers stultus to 
Sax. styltan, ** obstupescere." 

Stüpeo, l am stupid, torpid, 
motionless. Fr. cvvxoc, a trunk, 
stock. [ am like a stock. Te- 
rence: ‘‘In me quidvis harum 
rerum convenit, qu& sunt dicta 
in stultum; caudex, sTIPES, 
asinus." 

Stuppa, Stupa, tow. Xrómm, 
oT 


UT. 

Stüprum: See Appendix. 

Sturnus, & stare or starling. 
.* Anglo-Sax.  staer,  staern, 
Germ. star. Is it from sturnus ¢ 
Be it so, since Martini thinks 
so. But whence is sturnus? 
Perhaps from torno: as turning 
or whirling round with its com- 
panions, Pliny says of star- 
Imgs * quodam pile orbe circum- 


agi." W. € Orpossibly, from 
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bag, *Yagós, whence apmnis, 
wcapivos, transp. owapivos, W 
oragivos, (as s'ludeo from clu 
0£o,) starnus, and sturnus, as 
mUlceo from pAdaxea, cUlcita 
from cAlco. Vossius: ** Xáp- 
xa; was in ZEolic.eógxas." 

Stylobata, the pedestal of a. 
pillar. SrvacBeras. 

Stylus: See Salus. 

Stypticus, astringent. — Xrus- 
TIxÓc. 

Styraz,the tree storax. Srépag. 

Styx, Stygis, the river Styx. 
Sve. 


Suadeo, I advise. Fr. aóbáes, 
Í speak, speak to. S added, as 
m Signum, &c. And A and 7 
transposed. Or from a word 
eloauidw or tcavdaw, ‘cavide, 
‘cuadaw. YF Al. from suavis: 
l. e. suavi more aut suavi allo» 
quio inducere tento. But how 
suadeo from suavis? : 
Suasum and Insuasum are 
applied to that which has tho- 
roughly imbibed some color 
aud has been saturated. Sal- 
masius: ‘Que  émsirerapdves 
colorata sunt et saturata, Greci 
zexncpsya dicunt ; Latina suasa. 
Epigramma: ZXwoiwg; Báppweri 
wesOduevos, (Yielding to.) Stra- 
bo: [exeipévos txixexaiobas ri 
xpoay.” The expression then is 
taken from the Greek. Festus 
explains it ** quód quasi persua- 
detur in alium colorem ex albo 
transire." 
Suavis, 
Suavillum, a kind of c 
cake. Fr. suavis. From ita 
sweetness. 
Suavium, a kiss. 
From its sweetness. 





Fr. saves. 


SUB——-S3UB 


Sub, under, &c. Fr. oz, 0s, 
whence hub, as Ab from "4$ ; 
then sub, as Sex from" Ez. 

Sub in composition.is used, 
like óxó, for privately; privily ; 
from under; close to, just by; 
in the place of; somewhat, iu 
-&ome little degree, &c. 

Subdo, I place under. See 
Abdo. 

Süber, the cork-tree. Vos- 
sius: **For suiber from suo, 
as Facio, Faber; Tumeo, Tu- 
ber. Pliny says that it was 
used in the winter shoes of fe- 
males. They used it not only 
in winter time for purposes of 
health, but in summer time to 
maske themselves appear taller. 
Alexis the Comedian says; * Is 
any girl little? Cork is sewed in 
her shoes.’ Or suber is from 
e8¢ap, which is used of the outer 
skin, as of the cast off skin of a 
serpent, &c. Thus the tree is 
called suber, like Qe1A2;, which 
preperly means the bark of the 
tree, but is used for the tree, 
because it has entirely the na- 
tare of bark. Whence Pliny 
edys: ‘Non 
corticis arborem appellant.’ Scal- 
iger derives it from subeo: be- 
cause it cannot sink, but (subit) 
mounts up in water," Accord- 
iwg to the last derivation sud 
should be short. 

Subgrunda, the eaves of a 
house which protect the walls 
from the rain. For subgerunda, 
subgerenda. From its being 
added or annexed. — ** Sugges- 
éus terre” is a mound of earth. 

Sübices nubes humide deüm, 
the clouds. Fr. subjicio, as 


infaceté Graci ; 
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Obices from OQbjicio. As 
being cast under the . Gods. 
Festus explains it Subjecte. *j 
Al. from subeo, to ascend. — - 

Subicilum, that which is cast 
under. For subjiculum. 

Subidus: See Appendix. 

Subinde, close after that, con+ 
sequently on, thereupon, upon 
that, afterwards ;-upon occasion, 
consequently on particular emer- 
gencies, from time to time, now 
and then. Sub is close to, just 
by. Compare Deinde. 

Sübitus, sudden. Fr. sudeo, 
subitum. That which comes 
privily and unexpectedly. See 
the second Sub. 

Subjunctivus modus, the sub- 
juactive mood, So called, be- 
cause itis necessary (subjungere) 
to subjoin something to it, to 
complete the sentence. - Thus 
of the sentence ** Cam clamem, 
quare me tacere dicis?,” the 
words ‘‘ Cim clamem" are of 
no meaning, if the latter part is 
not SUBJOINED. 

Sublatus, lifted up. Borne 
(sub) from under. 

Sublestus, thin, slender, weak, 
infirm. Dacier: '*Scaliger ad; 
mirably supposes it put for sub- 
lespsis, (as S'Tudium for SPu- 
dium,) fr. óxóXuowog, rubbed.” 

Sublica, a stake or pile of 
wood driven into the ground for 
building on. Fr. $ówobtyo or 
brodtyopas, to receive. . Whence 
a word drodoy}, subdóca, (See 
Sublestus,) then subdicu, as 
termInus from cíguOvec 5 then 
sublica, as uLysses from duc 
eds, a Lacris from ddaxeus. For- 
cellini explains it, “ 'Trabé erec- 


\ 
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ta ad SUSTINENDUM.” Some- 
what as $oxóg, a beam, is fr. 
Béxw same as déyounas. Y Dacier : 
* Placet quod monet Scaliger, 
sublicam dictam ut obliquam, et 
intelligi Trabem. Vetus auc- 
tor: ‘ Omnem summitatem me- 
tiundi observationes sunt due: 
enormis et diguis. Enormis, 
que in omnem actum rectis an- 
gulis continetur: /iquis, que 
minuendi laboris causá, et salva 
rectorum ratione angulorum, se- 
cundüm ipsam extremitatem 
subtenditur.’” But would not 
thus the 1 be long? € Al. for 
subliga from subligo, to bind 
together and keep (sub) up. 

Sublimis, high, exalted. Fr. 
limus. Sub is from under, up. 
Horace: '*UpAM Spernit hu- 
mum fugiente penna.” Where 
UDAM 138 explained by the 
Delphin Editor ‘ccenosam et 
lutosam." «| Al. from sublimen, 
an upper threshold. 

Submissus, low, lowly. Fr. 
snitto. Placed under. See Com- 
mitto. 

Submoveo, I move to a pri- 
vate place, out of sight, remove, 


c. 
Sübo, i. q. xaxpáw. Et est à 
SUS, suis, ut xampáw a xámwpog. 


Aut à subus dat. pl. | Al. 


a cófa£, libidinosus. 


Sübüles : See Soboles. 

Süborno, 1 bribe, suborn. Fr. 
orno. I furnish with secret 
Instructions, equip for under- 
hand purposes. 

Subrigo, l raise up. Sub is 
from under, up. Compare Eri- 


go. 
* Subrogo, [ put in the place 


SUB-—-—SUB 


of, substitute; I add to. A 
senatorial term. For * rogare 
legem” was used of introducing 
alaw. See the second Sub. 

Subscas, udis, a form of join- 
ing two pieces of wood together, 
when that, which is inserted, has 
the form .of a wedge reversed ;- 
a dovetail. Fr. subs (like Abs 
and Obs), and cudo. ‘The wood 
being beaten in with a bam- 
mer as in forging. "Turnebus: 
* Quod fit cudendo scalpris 
malleo percussis." Sub per- 
haps means here, close to. 

Subsécivus or Subsicivus is 
applied to spare time or leisure 
hours, considered as (subsectum) 
cut off privately from more im- 
portant ones, Also to land cut 
off from the territory which was 
assigned to the centuries: * Sive," 
says Vossius, * quia non ex- 
pleret modum centurie, eoque 
extra subsecantem lineam in ex- 
tremis assignationis finibus re- 
liuqueretur; sive quia in medio 
quidem centuriarum esset, et 
fortassis explere centurium pos- 
set, assignari tamen nulli posset; 
idque ob maciem soli et sterili- 
tatem." 

Subsideo, I sit or lie privately 
or in ambush. Fr. sedeo. 

Subsidium, a body of 
in reserve ; help, assistance. Er. 
sedeo. As sitting still and ina 
retired situation against a mo- 
ment of need. 

Substantia, tbe essence or 
foundation of anything, as stand- 
ing under and.supporting it. So 
Gr. dxécracis. Also, subsis- 
tence, goods, &c., as the basis 
of supporting life. 
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Substantivum nomen, a noun 
substantive, a word which (sub- 
stat) stands firm by itself or 
supports itself, as opposed to 
an adjective which requires the 
aid of a substantive. 

Substituo, I put under; I 
pat in the place of. Fir. statuo, 
to place, fr. sto, statum, I make 
to staud, 

Substo, I stand firm, stand 
my ground. Properly, 1 stand 
from under, I stand up. 

Subtémen. Adan: * The 
threads inserted into the warp ; 
the woof or weft. For sub- 
teximen or substamen." — For- 
cellini unites both derivations : 
** Filum molle et parüm tortum 
quod transversum in tel sub sta- 
mine texitur.” Varro: ‘ Sub- 
temen, quod subit stamini.” It 
is written also subtegmen, i. e. 
subteximen, subtexmen, subtegs- 
men, subtegmen. 

Subter, under. From sub. 
Compare Inter, Prater. 

Subtilis, thin, fine, small. Fr. 
slaas, minute particles, Sud, 
asin Subdolus. {J Al. for sub- 
telis, fr. tela. Scaliger: ** Itis 
so called from the finer threads 
which in a well woven (tela) 
web are almost invisible.” Or 
cut down from subtertilis. 

Subtus, underneath. Fr, sub. 
Like Intus. 

Süáübucüla, an under tunic or 
garment worn near the shin. 
For subducula, (as Exduo, 
Exuo,) fr. subduo. See Induo. 

Subverbustus, a slave. Fr. 
sub. verber, (as Augur, Augus- 
tus,) one who is under the 
scourge. 
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Subüla, a bodkin, awl. For. 
suibula fr. suo. An instrument 
of sewing.  . 

Sübulcus, a swineherd. Fr. 
sus, suis. See Bubulcus. 

Subilo: '* Dicitur pedico, 
quasi subulá perforans." F.  . 

Subülo: See Appendix. 

Süburra, Sübura : See Ap- 

endix. 

Succédo, | come or go under, 
into, &c. See Accedo. ) 

Succendo, I light up. See 
Accendo. ; 

Succenseo, l am augry. {ra 
sum succensus. 

Succidia, bacon or lard. As 
kept fór frequent use and so 
wont (succidi) to be cut as oc- 
casion required. See Subse- 
civus, 

Succinum, amber. Pliny: 
* Arboris succum prisci nostri 
credidere: ob id succinum ap- 


pellantes.” ' 
Succurro, I run up to ano- 
ther'sassistauce. So Subvenio. 


Succussator, a horse which 
trots and jolts, Fr. succutio, 
succussum. 
. Sücerda, swine's dung. See 
Muscerda. 

Sücüla, a little sow. For 
suicula fr. sus, suis. The Latins 
called the Hyades Sucule; er- 
roneously supposing that the 
Greek óábe; came from dds, 
óábo;, a sow. Cicero: “ Has 
Graci stellas dadas vocitare sue- 
runt a pluendo: dev enim est 
pluere. Nostri imperité sucu- 





' Wachter refers it to Welsh cgynae, 
to burn ; and translates succinum ** lapis 
ustilis." 
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las, quasi a suibus essent, non 
ab imbribus nominate." ? 

Sucus, Succus, juice. For 
sugus or sugicus, fr.sugo. That 
which we suck. Or for suctus, 
That which is sucked. {| Al. 
from wis, dxds, duxds. € 
* From Hebr. sakah.” Tt. 
Others. refer it to the Celtic. 

Sudarium, a cloth for wiping 
off (sudorem) the sweat, hand- 
kerchief, napkin. 

Sudes, a thick stake. Fr. 
Uodos, (transp. ovd0s,)  JEolic 
fotm of dfs, a branch. “Todos 
is used by Sappho. 4 “ From 
odeyy, impetuously; for with 
these stakes they formerly rushed 
impetuously to battle.” V.* 

Sudo, 1 sweat. Fr. og, 
moisture. Hence a word sew, 
vee, sudo. YF Al. from sudor, 
which thus is referred to wap, 
water. But sudo produces sy- 
dor, a8 Amo Amor. 

Sudor, sweat. See Sudo. 

Sudus, fair and dry. Fr. 
se-udus, 1. e. seorsum ab udo, 


! Sucula is also a winch or windlass, 
and is thus explained and accounted for 
by Budeus : ** Sucula est machina trac- 
torii generis. Constat tereti ligno, duo- 
bus aut pluribus vectibus trajecto utrin- 
T tquà extantibus longitudine. Hec 

versatur, fanis, qui ductarius dicitur, 
circa eam obvolvitur. Sic vocata esta 
SCROPHE similitudine. Nempe quód 


hec machina suum PoncuLUM ha-- 


beret. Nam in mediá circiter suculà 
batillus aut ancus, qui figebatur, ut tene- 
ret funem, qui, dum versabatur, suculà 
circumplicabetur, porculus vocabatur." 
Wachter lains sucula ‘ machina 
tractoria," and refers it to Germ. zug, in- 
Strumentum trahendi. 

* Al. from eB3yp fr. elo, to burn ; or fr. 
ebords, burnt; transp. cevrés. Virgil 
has '* praustz sudes." 
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without wet. «| Al. from ei, 
fine weather. 200 
. Sueo, Saesco, l am wont 
Isaac Vossius: “ From cide, 
cio, JEol. form of £e, I put 
on," Isaac Voss. Compare 
Habit, a custom, from Habeo, 
to wear. ( Al. from suma. 
To be made one's own by habit, 
to be made familiar, YJ Rather, 
from soleo was solesco, abbrev. 
soesco, suesco. ‘Then sueo was 
from suesco, or it was from 
soleo, soeo. 

Sufes, a Carthaginian chief 
magistrate. A Punic word. 

Suffertus, stuffed. From suf- 
fercio i. e. suffarcio. Compare 
Refertus. 

Sufficio, I substitute. Fr. 
facio. I make to be m the 
place of another. See. Sub. 
stituo. 

Sufficio, 1 afford, or furnish. 
That is, | MAKE to be UNDER 
anothers power; or I place 
under or by him, 

Sufficit, it does or suffices. 
Vossius; ‘* Facit seu valet sub 
e4 conditione de quà actum." 
Or is sufficit short for supers 

t? 


Suff1:o, I perfume. For sub 

. Jio (i. e. fyo) is fr. 9o, 
JEol. form of óc, (whence dos 
and Thus,) originally, l per- 
fume. 

Sufflamen, a catch to hold a 
wheel on steep ground ; a drag- 
chain. Vossius: ‘'. Properly 
said of anything rushing with 
impetuosity and stopped ( lando) 
by blowing m a contrary. direc- 
tion.” Or it is properly said of 
that which causes us to stop and 
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(sufflare) take breath. || Or is 

amen for subblamen (as 
. dp dw, am Bo,) fr. 9fA*pa, (i. e. 
órógAxpa, Dor. ffAapa, one 
thing cast under another? 4 
Or for suffragimen, whence 
sufframen, for softness suffia- 
men? From breaking underneath 
the force of the wheel. 

Suffdco, I choke, suffocate. 
For suffauco, (as Plaudo, Ex- 
plodo,) fr. sub and faux, fau- 
eis, the windpipe. I put my 
band under another’s throat and 
press it close. So our Throttle 
from Throat. - 

Suffrago, the joint of the hin- 
der leg of a beast. Fr. sub, be- 
low; and frago, frango. For 
the continuation of the leg is 
there divided and appears there 
to be broken. ‘‘ Natura, pli- 
eundi et vertendi pedis causa, 
m medio cruris FRACTUBAM 
fecit, quam Graeci a flexu xap- 
wi», Latini a frangendo suffragi- 
nem, Saxones ab incidendo sec- 
tionem vel mcisum vocant." W, 

Suffragor: See Appendix. 

Suggéro, 1 afford, furnish. 
That is, [ carry under or close 
by another. See Sufficio, I 
afford. Also, I put in mind, 
prompt. That is, I carry or bring 
under another’s observation. 
Also, [ add, annex, heap. ‘That 
is, l carry or bear one thing 
close under or close by pnother. 

Suggillo, Sugillo, make 
livid by a bruises I beat, insult, 
affront. For succillo from sub, 
and xàAov, the hollow part under 
the lower eyelid. The Greeks 
say óxcmidto from tao and a. 
«| Scaliger says: “From sub; 
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and cinnus, cilium, : palpebra ; 
diminutiv. cillus.” But Éorcel; 
lini observes that cinnus is not 
yet supported by the use of a 
Latin writer. (Al. from sub 
and ocellus, whence subocello, 
subcello, subcillo. J Al. from 
sub and cilium. I strike under 
the eyelid. «| Al. from sub 
and collum. A blow under the 
neck. Hence succollo, then 
succillo, as convicia, illlco, in- 
qullinus, for convOcia, illOco, 
incOlinus. | Al. from sub and 
cello, I strike. 

Suggrunda: See Subgrunda. 

Sugo, I suck. Tooke : ** From 
Anglo-Sax. sucan." Wachter 
notices ** Germ. saugen, Anglo- 
Sax. sycan, sugan, succan, sue 
cian. Suec. suga, Franc. su- 
gan.” J Al. from va, to let 
fall rain ; whence a word Sa, 
to make drop moisture, and 
hence to suck ; fut. 2. bya, (su- 
go,) whence óypàc, moist. 

Sui, of himself, &c. Doubt- 
less allied to oó or &, S being 
put for H, as in Sex from ^E£: 
but, how exactly it was formed, 
itis not easy to say. Perhaps, —as 
for cod, ZEol. rob, was said reoio, 
(ll. 6, 37, 468,).—so for o) was 
said éoto, áo? , contr. ous’, whence 
hui, sui. So perhaps from 
reoio, Teo, contr. Tous’, is T ui. 


Sutle, a hog-sty. Fr. sus, 
suis. So Bovile. 

Sulcus, afurrow. For solcus 
fr. dAx0s. 


Sulphur, Sulfur. From éaé- 
xupoy, taken in the sense of all- 
fiery ; whence Saxugoy, solpur, 
solphur. {| Al. from ds, dads, 
salt, aud «üp, wupós, fire. As 
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composed partly of fossil salt, 
and as being fiery. Hence sal- 
pur, and solpur, as perhaps 
cOrdis for cArdis. ¥ Al. from 
(ros, (in. Hesychius,) oil, ZEol. 
dazop; for sulphur is bitumi- 
nous. U for E, as in Ulcus. 

Sultis, if. you wish. For si 
vultis. 

Sum,lam. Fr. ippl ig. 
S added as in Si or Sei from 
Ei. And E changed to U, as 
in Ulcus from "Eaxo;. Or, as 
Valpy in his Grammar states 
suvrs to be an /Eolic form of 
sick, perhaps for sipl or éut the 
fEolians said Dj, ev’, whence 
sum would more immediately 
flow. | Some suppose that 
esum was the old form, and re- 
fer it to Zropas, trop, 1 will be." 

Sum,him. See Sas. 

. Sümen, a sow's belly with the 
paps on it; a sow's udder cut 
off and dressed for food. For 
sugimen fr. sugo. As being 
sucked.* 

Summa, the sum or aggregate 
of anything. Fr.summus. For 
that must be the highest number 
which comprehends the whole. 
q ''* Summe Germ., summa, 
Lat. Each from the obsolete 
samen, to collect. For what is 
a sum but a collection of num- 
bers? The Welsh aud Armo- 
rics also say som, summ.” W. 





.J * The ancients thus declined the 
present: esum, esis, esit, esumus, esitis, 
esunt. Whence by contraction sum, es, 
et, simus, estis, punt." V. 

* Nonius Lucillium pro mulieris uber- 
ibus usum docet. Sed proprié est ea 
pars eni ventris quà ubera continen- 
tur." V. 
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Summaso, I snatch away or 
devour greedily. Properly as 
greedily as (Summanus) Pluto. 
* ()mnia rapio ac devoro Pluto- 
nis instar." F. But Carey re- 
jects this sense of summano, and 
understands it of gently flowing, 
from mano, as. 

Summanus, Pluto or Orcus. 
For summimanus, i. e. summus 
Manium. 

Summus, topmost, highest, 
greatest. For supimus superl. 
of superus, as Inferus, Infimus. 
Hence supmus, and then sum- 
mus, as soPnus became soM- 
bus, 

Summus, last, opposed to 
Primus. Cicero : ** Ad summam 
senectutem." That is, ad max- 
imam. Virgil : ** Venit summa 
dies." "The last day, because 
the day of death to each mas 
is the highest in computation of 
those he has lived. See Sum- 
ma. So“ state summ4” &c. 
Hence summus is directly oppo- 
sed to Primus. Lucan: “In 
fluvium primi cecidere, in cor- 
pora summi." 

Sumo, l take up, take ia 
band, take; take for granted or 
for certain, presuppose, assume; 

take to myself, arrogate, 
vaunt. For subemo or subsmo. 
Sub here is from under, i, e. up. 
Emo is, I take. Compare Adi- 
mo, 

Sumo, I lay out, buy, spend; 
I waste. That is, 1 take up 
and use, I take up money and 
lay it out, See above. 

Sumtuosus, costly, expensive. 
Fr. sumtus, expense ; fr. sumo, 
sumtum, to spend. 
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Sunt, they are. Fr. evri' an 
JEolic form of -sici, Hence 
eüvt', and sunt,.as Sei from Ei. 
q Or from £orri for gover: from 
dw, (whence iow, tropes, Sc.) as 
Atyovrs for Atyoucs. From fovrs, 
contr, ovvts, might be sunt. | 
Al. from érovras, (covr’,) they 
will be. See Sum. YJ Wachter 
notices Anglo-Sax. synt. 

Suo, I sew, atitch, Fr. cde, 
whence xacobm for xatacde. 

Süpellez, süpellectilis, house- 
hold furniture orstuff, moveables, 
chattels, in which plate and rai- 
thent are not counted. ** As 
being let, says Labeo, to ambas- 
sadors [or simply, as being 
used by ambassadors] as neces- 
saries (sub. pellibus) under their 
tents. But itis as much taken 
from the soldiery as from am- 
bassadors:. for the soldiery 
wrapped in skins what they 
took on their march. Tur- 
nebus supposes that it first 
meant what was placed (super 
cubiculares vel tricliniares Jec- 
tos) on beds or couches, as co- 
verlets, counterpanes, &c., and 
that it afterwards assumed a 
more general sense.” V. 

Super, above, over, upon, 
&c. Fr. trip, as Sex from" E£. 

Süperbus, proud, haughty ; 
distmguished, illustrious. — Fr. 
super Being or carrying one- 
self above others. We have per- 
haps Acerbus from Acer. But, 
as from Cado is Cadivus, so 
from supero or supereo might 
be superivus, whence supervus, 





1 Valpy, Gr. Gr. pe 186. 
Etym. 
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superbus. | Al. froth dxepBas, 
going above others. | Al. 


from bxépfi0s, violent. 


Süpercilium, the ridge of 
hair (super cilia) above the eye- 
lids; eyebrow; pride, gravity 
as exhibited by the eyebrow. - 

Superficiarie sedes, houses 
built on another's ground, whose 
property by civil right they are, 
as being the master of the 
ground :. See Superficies. 

Süperf icies, the surface, out- 
side, or top of anything ; houses, 
plantations, &c. as placed on 
the surface of the ground and 
raised above it. For super-fa- 
cies, the upper or outward face 
of anything. 

Süpérintendo, l superintend. 
Super aliquid animum snfendo. 

Süpéro, I surpass, exceed, 
That is, I am (super) 
above others. Supero is used 
also like Supersum. 

Süpersédeo, I omit doing a 
thing. That is, I sit over it 
negligently, I loiter and leave it 
undone.  '* Super aliqua re 
cunctor et sedendo nihil ago." 


Süperstes, stilis, present. Fr. 
sto, statum. One who stops or 
stays over or over against another. 

Superstes, surviving. One 
who stays or remains over the 
time that another dies. See 
above. 

Süperslitio, false worship, a 
groundless dread of the Gods. 
Fr. supersto, supersttum. | ** A 
worship which (superstat) ex- 
ceeds the due bounds, or in 
which any one exceeds the due 
bounds.” V. So Wachter : 

9M 
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** Super aliquid superfluum de- 
notare videtur, quod modum 
rectum excedit, et quasi super- 
itat." Isaac Vossius under- 
stands it otherwise: ** He is 
superstitiosus who — (subsistit) 
stands still and remains fixed in 
the same place, fearing where 
no fear is." 

Süpersum, I am (super) be- 
yond another, I surpass, am su- 
perior to; I survive, remain 
behind. See Superstes. Su- 
perest is said of any thing re- 
maining or left bebind, remain- 
ing to be doue (super) over and 
above what has been already 
done; and of any thing being 
over and above, superabound- 
ing. 

Süpervácuus, very idle, need- 
less, unprofitable. Super is 
* satis superque, over and 
above. 

Süpervénio, | come on ano- 
ther unexpectedly ; surprise; &c. 

Süpérus, upper. Fr. super. 

Süpinus, with the face turned 
upwards, lying on the back; 
indolent. Why Amatum, , Vi- 
sum, &c. were called supina, 
supines, I must leave to the 
acuteness of the reader to dis- 


cover. Supinus is from supus 


! Lyne says: '* A Supine is a noun, so 
named from its being always unpErR [In 
Greek $5, whence S:rivos, supinus, ] go- 
vernment, having no nominative; as a 
Preposition is so named, because it al- 
ways precedes or governs in construc- 
tion." Or we may thus say that supines 
are so far (sttpina) inactive and quiescent, 
as they depend on other words for their 
usc. But, if supines are subetantives, 
how do we account for an accusative after 
an active supine: ‘ Vidimus Tiberim 


sUP——sUP 


or suppus, which last Lucihus 
uses.  Inus, as in Libertivus. 
Dacier: ** Suppus is from Gr. 
UxTi05, whence Oxtos, Owes, supus, 
suppus.” Or from uxrios was 
UNTOS, UNXOS, suppus. | Leunep 
says: **"Twyoc 18 from the obso- 
lete tawos, Lat. supinus." ¥ 
Al. for subinus from sub, from 
under, upward, as in Suspicio; 
&c. Or for superinus from 
super. (J Al. from supo, to 
cast, and so to cast prostrate, to 
lay flat. 
Süpo: See Dissipo. 
Supparum, Süpürum, Sipa- 
rum: See Appendix. 
Suppedito, I furnish, supply. 
That 1, I place (sub pedibus) 
under or by the feet of another. 
So in the Acts, ** the possessors 
of lands sold them and brought 
the price of the things which 
were sold, and laid it down at 
the Apostles’ feet." {J Al. from 
pedito sub aliquo, As applying 
tolackeys, who, while they are 
on foot themselves, supply their 
masters, who are on horseback, 
with what they want. «[ Al. 
from the notion of furnish- 
ing (peditem) infantry for a 
campaign, which was afterwards 
applied in a general way. 
Suppetia, aid, succour. Qus 
suppetunt, which aré present to 
us in distress. Hill: ** Fr. sup- 
peto. The simple verb denotes 
keenness to get at the object to 
be relieved: and sub suggests 





Ire DESECTUM MONUMENTA regis." Pris- 
cian says that Supines are formed from 
participles passive, which are called su- 
pina. 
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vearness necessary to give 
id required." — 
ippéetit is said of things 
; present or at hand. Ho- 
: * Pauper enim non est, 
»rum suppetit usus." Livy: 
libuscunque vires suppete- 
ad arma ferenda." Cicero: 
ribentur plura, si vita sup- 
, ^ Ammianus: * Archi- 
8, cujus nomeu non suppe- 
An architect, whose name 
t present to my memory, 
uot occur to me. Nepos: 
cunia deesse coepit, neque 
manus porrigeret suppete- 
' Nor did it occur to him, 
did it suggest itself to him. 
ius: ‘‘ Because, what is 
ht for, 1s often obtained, 
etit is put for Adest, i. e. 
petendo sit impetratum." 
observed by Scaliger that 
comes nearer iu sense to 
ciscor, than Volo does. 
,l sim at, arrive at; sub, 
to. «| Or may pelzt be 
aéro, to fall, weres, it falls? 
ipplanto, [ trip up one's 
. That is, I upset (planta 
ositá) by putting my foot 
r another's. 
pple, I fill up or com- 
ly. Fr. sub, from under, 
and pleo. 
upplex, icis, suppliant. Fr. 
lico, Lentreat. ‘That is, I 
my knees under, bend the 
8. 
upplictum, eutreaty, prayer. 
above. 
upplicium, condign punish- 
t. Scaliger: “Cam sacrum 
t pro eo, cujus caput de- 
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votum esset; quo [sacro] swp- 
plicarent Diis et deprecarentur 
T) weuscyróv, quia interficerent 
civem; propterea supplicium 
dici coeptum pro poená capitali. 
Sané ariete aut vervece solebant 
amoliri piaculum contractum ex 
nece alicujus." ! 

Suppono, I put one thing or 
person in place of auother, sub- 


 Stitute; counterfeit; bring up 


another's child for my own. See 
Substituo. 

Suppus, Supus: See Supi- 
nus. 

Süpra, above, over. For su- 
pera. parte, fr. superus. See 
Iufra. 

Süpremus, highest, greatest. 
Also, last: See Summus. For 
superrimus, supreimus, superl. 
of superus. As Exterrimus, 
Extremus. 

Sura, the calf of the leg. 
For sura cruris. Sura is fr. 
oópx. ‘The hinder part of the 
leg. Kat’ ovpdy is, À tergo, at 
the back, behind. «| ** From 
Hebr. SAR, flesh. As being 
a fleshy part." V. 

Syrculus, a small branch or 
sprig. For suriculus fr. surus. 
q “A surgo. Latinis omnia 
vegetabilia, que se sponte sua 
tollunt in luminis auras, surgere 
dicuntur." W. | 

Surdus, deaf. ** For sordus 
(r. sordes. From the notion of 





! Hill: * From denoting supplication, 
supplicium has been transferred to pu- 
nishment, probably from the person ez- 
posed to it begging for mercy, or bending 
under its severity.” 
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the ears being filled with dirt. 
Hence Horace represents an ear 
which hears well as cleansed 
from dirt: * Est mihi PuRGA- 
TAM crebró qui personat AU- 
nem. Or for seoridus, i. e. 
sine ore or aure, whence ortcula, 
oricilla. Horace has Auritas 
quercus," V. Se-auridus, Se- 
urdus, Surdus. 

.Surgo, I raise or lift up; I 
lift myself up, rise.. For sur- 
rego, (whence Surrexi,) fr. sub, 

from. under, pé and rego, 
whence rectus, I raise right up. 
See Erigo. 

Surio, libidme pruro. A 
sueris, apud antiquos in usu pro 
suis Asus. Aut recta a suis, ut 
yds, nuRus. 

Surpite, for surrimite. 

Sursum, Sursus, upwards, on 
high. For subversdm, subver- 
sds. So Retroversum, Rursum. 
Sub is here from under, up, as 
in Suspicio, Surrexi. «| Or 
sursum is for superiversum fr. 
superus. 

Surus, a stake. Isaac Vos- 
sius quotes the gloss of Hesy- 
chius: Xvagov, Tb» xAXyx, 8 
branch. Surus then is for su- 
arus.' 

Sus,a swine. us. 

Susque deque, up and down. 
For Por sursumque Qr ue deque 

« Sus ue 
fero ferc or Busque deque habeo is 


nothing but, I care not a jot 


1 Isaac Vossius adds: ** Apud Dionem 
legas 04 éx obpwr, ex palis aut tra- 

bibus.” Bn t here obper or cepa is un- 
derstood by others in the sense of vwrvpá. 
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whether & thing goes. up or 
down." V. 

Susctpio, I take up, take in 
hand, undertake; bear up, sus- 
tain; take up anotber's words, 
reply. For subcipio fr. capio. 
Sub is from-under, as Under ni 
our Undertake. 

Suscito, 1 rouse up. For 
sub-cito. 

Susinus, made of lilies. For 
godcoy, a lily. 

Suspensus, in doubt, anxious. 
Fr.pendeo. As hanging or sue- 
pended between hope and fear. 
Livy: “Tot populos. inter spem 
metumque suspensos." 

Suspicio, L'look from under, 
I look up. For subspecio. 

Suspicor, | suspect, mistrust; 
I suspect, imagine, conjecture. 
Fr. sub and specio. ‘The Greeks 
use dxovow, üUxofAémwojoe, c. 
in the same sense of mistrusting. 

Suspirium, a sigh. For sué- 
spirium. <A breathing up hea 
vily from the heart. 

Sustento, I hold up, sup- 
port, sustain, maintain; hold up 
against, resist, check ; &c. Fr. 
substeneo, substentum. 

Susum, upwards. 
sun, or subversum. 

Süsurro, 1 whisper.. From 
the sound. Or. perhaps the 
Greek Wibvgos, whisper, may 
have led the way: psithirus, 
sisirus. * Hesychius explains 
caucapiy by Ydupdv.” V. 

Sutcla, guile, craft. Fr. suo, 
sutum, to stitch, stitch together. 


Fr. sur- 


Plautus has Consutis dolis. So 
Medela, Tutela. 
Suus, one's own. Fr. . sti. 
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Sycaminus, a sycamine om 
sycamore tree, Zuxapivos. 
. Sycophanta, a false informer, 
calumniator ; knave, cheat. Xv- 
xodavrys. . 
Syllaba, a syllable. — Xv» 
Aat | 


Syllabus, a compendium, 
SUAAaBos. 

Syllogismus, a syllogism. 
Rurroyio pss. 

Sylva, Silva, a wood. Fr. 
vAa, whence syla, (as i£, Sex,) 
sylca, as arVum fr. ago. Or 
fr. syla, whence sylica, sylva, 
8j Or from £ó2ov, wood ; whence 
zyliva, (as Cado, Cadiva,) rylva, 
sylvg, as Siliqua for Xiliqua, 
and our Sample for ’Xample, 
and Spend for ' X pend. 

Symbola, one's share in a 
reckoning. —XupfoA5. 

Symbolum, a ring, ringseal, 
signet; impression, type. Fr. 
cupPoroy, a sign, mark. 

Symmetria, proportion, Zug 


harmony 
Lupgovia. 
_Sympinium: See  Simpu- 
vium. 

_ Symposium, a drinking toge- 
ther. upxrdcioy. 

Syneresis, the contraction of 

two vowels into one. Zuvaige- 
gis. 


Synagoga,a synagogue, Xuv- 


Synanche, a quinsey. uy- 
Up 
OTK ynchijsis a confused order 
of words. Fr. odyyucis, a con- 
fusion. 
— Syncopa, a cutting off in 
words, vyxoxy. 
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. Synédrus, & senator. Xóve- 
Wes 7 0 
Syngrapha, any written. obli. 
gatioB or contract between twa 
or more parties. Zuyygagy. . . 

Synüdus, a synod. — Xóvelog. , 

Synonyma, synonyms.  Xw- 
cavUpeet. | 

Syntaris,syutax. Fr. eórra- 
fic, an arrangement. 

Synthésis, .civberis, a com- 

sition of several ingredients as 
In medicines; a set or suit of 
wearing apparel; a supping 
robe ; a set of vessels or plate. 

Syrinr,a pipe; a subterrane- 
ous passage. upiyk. 

Syrma, a loose flowing robe 
with a long train.  Xppa. 

Syrtis, sands, quicksands. 
Xvgric. 

Syrus, a broom. Fr. cépa, 
to draw. From its drawing the 
dirt together. 


of . 


T. 
Tabanus, a gadfly. ‘ From 
tabeo, to grow thin. From its 
taper shape.” Tt. ** Quód 


corpore (abeat, gracilis sit." 
Ainsw, 

Tabella, a little plank, tablet, 
board; writing tablet; a billet 
or tablet used in giving votes, 
hence a ballot, vote; .also a 
writing on a tablet, bill, bond, 
will; any writing, letter. Fr. 
tabula. 

Tabellarius, a letter carrier, 
Fr. tabella. 0 

Tabeo, I melt away, waste 
away, am dissolved, rot. Fr.raxío 
Doric of ryxew. (whence ryxedoy,) 
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same as tyxw. Hence tapeo, 
(as AU Kos, luPus ; on Kos, sePes,) 
tabeo, YJ Or fr. tabes, and this 
from ryxw, Dor. taxw, whence 
tacibes, tabes, somewhat as Fa- 
cio, Faciber, Faber. 

Taberna, a stall, shed, hut, 
shop, tavern, &c. From tabula, 
whence tabulerna, like Caverna, 
then taberna. As made of 
planks or boards. 4 Al. soft 
for traberna fr. trabs, tra- 


Tabernacilum, a tent, pa- 
vilion. Fr. taberna. 

Tabes, a melting, flowing, 
wasting, dissolution ; rotting, 
corruption, disease ; corrupt or 
corrupüng moisture, gore, poi- 
son ; wasting, consumption. See 
"abeo. | 

Tablinum, a place where (£a- 
bula) records or pictures were 
kept. Also, a walk on the top 
of a house covered over (ta- 
bulis) with planks. For tabuü- 
num. . 

Tabila, a board, plank, table. 
Fr. vo, to stretch out, stretch 
out in length, Forcellini de- 
fines tabula ‘ lamina arboris 
in longitudinem. et latitudinem 
secta.” Hence tabula, as from 
For, Faris, is Fabula. Or from 
Tam WAS TOA OF TaUAj, ex- 
tended, whence faola, ta Bola, 
tabula. Or from «ava fut. of 
salvo (wheuce raivia) was tant- 
bula, tabula, as Figo, Figibula, 
Fibula. Thus from r&v, raedds, 
THAoS, 18 TyAla, a board, stand, 
table, &c. Some refer tabula 
to dam, to make to sit, to place, 
whence faacow, §axos, a seat, 


&c. The Germ. tafel Wachter 
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refers to Lat. tabula.* Tabula is 
also a gaming-table, dice-board, 
tablet, tablet covered with wax 
for writing on; tablet for paiut- 
ing, a picture; tablet. for ac- 
counts ; tablet or plank fixed up 
to advertise sales, &c.; pro- 
scription-table; a tablet used 
in giving votes. Also, what is 
written on tablets, a law, edict, 
register, will, bill, bond, deed, 
vote, &c. Tabula was also a 
square measure of land, from 
the form: of the fabula. — Ta- 
bule was drapery. ** Quia io- 
star tabularum alie rugs et 
plicaturz in vestibus super alias 
insident et supesposite sunt.” F. 

Tabularius, an accountant, 
registrary. Fr. tabula. 

Tabulatum, a boarded floor, 
story iu a building; a deck ; a 
layer or row. Fr. tabula or 
tabulo. 


Tabum, gore, poison. See 
Tabes. 
Taceo, I am silent, still. Fr. 


cr&c, 1 stand, stand sull; pf. 
Éécraxa, whence craxéo, then 
Taxéo (as Stéeyw, Téyo,) taceo. 
« Or from Óaxéo, [ sit. As 
from 3pai, oai, is Hovyos, quiet, 
«| Al. from &xéw, whence &xéov, 
quiet. Hence xataxiw, "raxéw. 
q Al. from Germ. tagen and 
decken, Goth. thahan, Franc. 
thagan, Icel. thaka. 


' Wachter: ‘* Similius nos a Latinis 
hanc vocem accepisse, quàm illos a no- 
bis" But Wachter elsewhere seems to 
refer tabula to the Armoric faul, a plank. 
Martini: * A Chaldaico TBLA, cosjun- 
gens, connectens: quia ad coassationes 
ejus usus est.” 
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iciturnus, silent. Fr. taceo, 
sm. 
eda, the pitch tree from 
a torches are made; a torch, 
1; nuptial torch; the plank 
ship, as made of the pitch 
Soft for deda fr. Bois, Scidds, 
Saida; which is not only a 
, but the torch tree.' 
edet, it irks or wearies. Fr. 
I am satiated; whence 
e, and d:ades, it satiates; 
p. 8aidei, hence dadet, and 
' as Teda from dara. Ff 
rom xaraides, it shames or 
its. Hence catadet, and 
' as Laxo from Xadaga, 
is from Téaaxros. The 
| of repenting and being 
y of, are not remote, 'Ci- 
: * Tadet ipsum Pom- 
m, vehementerque P«(ENI- 
S. «| Or from aite, to 
ess, cause anguish; fut. 9. 
le. ' 
nia, a woollen fillet or 
id; a long bar of white 
sin the sea; a tape-worm. 
e. 
agax, thievish, Fr. tango, 
. That is, apt to touch, 
-fingered. 
ago: See Tango. 
alaria, the parts round (fa- 
the ankles. Also, sandals 
ring the ankles. 
Glassus, Tàlassius, Talussio, 
ime pronounced aloud on 
jal occasions. Martial : 
ec tua defuerunt verba, Ta- 





* AdSwus, made of pine-wood. Agq- 
te, to produce the wood fit for mak- 
"ches." Dn. 
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lasse, tibi.” Livy on the rape 
of the Sabine women: ** Unam 
longé ante alias specie ac pul- 
chritudine insignem a globo 
Talassii cujusdam raptam fe- 
runt. Multisque sciscitantibus 
cuinam eam ferrent, identidem 
ne quis violaret, Talassto ferri 
clamitatum. Inde nuptialem 
hanc vocem factam." Al. 
from TaAác:;og, one that spins 
wool. 

Talea, the branch of a tree 
sharpened like a stake and plant- 
ed in the ground, a cutting, set, 
slip, graff. Also, a branch, 
stake, pile, &c. ** Talee dicun- 
tur graciliores trabes quibus 
murorum compages connectitur : 
quia £alearum instar sunt recte 
etteretes." V. Talea is fr. 0a23c, 
a sprig, branch, sprout, sucker ; 
or fr. deAos, Ü&Asoc, the same ; or 
fr. GaAdia or ÜaAsia, which seem 
to mean the same. ¥&f Al. from 
ÜaAsela, flourishing. €«[ ** From 
Germ. teilen, Goth. dailjan, to 
divide, to cut." W.* | 

Talentum, a talent. 
TOY. 
Talio, retaliation. Fr. talis. 
Like for like. 

Talis, such. Fr, rnAixos, Dor. 
Tadixos, whence tadlxs, rank, 
and (alis, as aAwx}H, vulpeS. 
Or fr. raAÍxo;, by omitting xo, 
is raAlc, talis. See Qualis.3 

Talitrum: See Appendix. 

Talpa, a mole. Fr. rveA3, 


Tadrny- 


2 «€ A tali similitudine." Perott. 

3 Al. from tam, for temilis, as Agilis : 
somewhat as Tantus is from Tam. Then 
Qualis would be from Quam. § Al. 
from Goth. thalik, tholic, tolic. 
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sugad, blind; ttansp. ruAdga, 
tulpha, tulpa, whence talpa. 
We have cAnis from xTv0s, 
cAlix fromxTA£. Virgil: Aut 
OCULIS CAPT! fodere cubilia 
falpe." € *' From the Chal- 
daic TLP,to cleave. As Vir- 


» 


gil applies Fodere to them.” 
V. 


Talus, the pastern-bone of an 
animal. The homan ankle. 
* From itslikeness," says For- 
cellini. Also, a game in which 
four  pastern-bones properly 
marked were thrown like dice. 
From tazillus, as Vexillum, Ve- 
lum. 

Tam, so, so much. Fr. c», 
Dor. «à», whence tam, as joi- 
oaN, musaM. Ty, for xara 
vj», used like 75, which Donne- 
gan explains **in this way or 
manner." oUro;; and so 
Sic is nothing but Hic. Quam 
seems to be the accus. feminine 
like Tam. | * From Hebr. 
dum, likeness," says Jones.* 

Tamarix, Tamaricé, Tama- 

rtscus, the tamarisk. ‘* From 
Hebr. tamaric, abstersion. 
From its properties of cleansing 
and purifying the blood.” Tt. 
- amen, notwithstanding. 
From zà piv, i.e. xarà ta pi», 
avd TaUTa pay, l. e. ovras piév. 
Mey being considered the same 
as in péevros. «|. Al. transposed 
from pévre, 1. e. Te wey. 





* ** From. 6dAnw, to dig,” adds Vos- 
sius, and Forcellini repeats. Excellent: 
if dA wo were but used in this sense. 

* See a northern origin of (am in 
Quam. | Al. for (aMtàm. But tantus 
is from tam. 
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Támetsi, although. For ta- 
menetsi. ) 

Tamsnia uva: See ix. 

Tandem, at length, at last. 
For tamen demum,or tam 
q Al. for dandem fr. 55», a long 
time, Dor. 3à»; dem added, as 
in Pridem. «| Al. from tam 
and 3j»; or rd» (wheuce Tam) 
and 25». , F 

Tango, I touch. For ta 
as Pango for Pago. Tago fr 
tayo fut. 9. of ram, I stretch 
out, I stretch out my hand, I 
stretch out my hand to touch or 
take. Homer has xodd¢ reracyay, 
laying hold of by the foot. From 
togo is tetago, tetigo, (as pa 
xà, machine.) Miis ii. 
q Others suppose £ago put 
tígo fr. Olyo. Then tetigi is for 
tethigi. ¥ <‘* From Anglo-Sax. 
tekan,” says Tooke. Whence 
our take. Wachter refers to 
Suec. taga, which is near to 
tago. He refers also to Gr. 
Séxouas, L take. "The fut. 9. of 
Sey might be bay, which 
might produce tago. But the 
seuse of touching is prior to that 


of taking. 
Tango, I steal. Tango i 
here to take. (See above.] 


Hence to take away, carry off. 

Tango, I trick one out of, 
chouse, Plautus: ** Istis te 
tetigi triginta minis.” Perhaps 
from tango, I steal, steal from, 
rob. After the Greek construc- 
tion d¢aipoipal ce. — Forcellini 
deduces this sense from the ex- 
pression Tangere aves. Petro- 
nius: '*Volucres quas tectis 
arundinibus peritus artifex teti- 
git." Secondly from tango in 


- 
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the sense of Ferio. Ovid has 
tangere chordas, to strike or 
sweep. That is, tango, I sweep 
one out of. Somewhat like 
Emungo. Or, as Forcellioi 
explains tetigit in the passage of 
Plautus, “ Tetigit calicem clan- 
culum," by Exbausit, tango may 
be here to drain or empty. 

Tanquam, just as, as it were, 
just as if. ‘hat is, fam, so, 
quàm, as. 

Tantisper, for so long. For 
tantis temporibus. Per added 
as in Parumper, Nuper. So 
Paulisper. 0 

Tantüpére, so earnestly, to 
such a degree. Plautus: “ Hoc 
erat quod me vir (anto opere 
orabat meus." 

Tantim, only. — Sallust: 
** Tantam illud vereor ne," &c. 
That is, I fear so much and no 
more. 

Tantus,.so great. For tam- 
tus fr. tam. As Quam, Quan- 
tus. | | 
Tapanta, a factotum. 
xáyra. | 

Tapes,  Tapetum, tapestry. 
Taxns, "ros. 

Tapinoma, a sinking. or low- 
ering expression. Tamelyowa. 

Tarandus, a Scythian animal. 
A Scythian word. 

Tàràtalla, a pun in Martial 
on Homer's words Micrvadoy 
T p TÀAAXR. C 

ardus, slow. Fr. Bpadids, 
whence rpadis, (as vice versa li- 
Bra from A/Tga : and somewhat 
as Trans is perhaps for Prans,) 
transp. ag). J Ak from 
Tápb»y, in a tired manner; from 
rivageas pp. of telga. See Tar- 


ym. 


Ta 
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mes, { Al. from raggo»;, dis- 
mayed, timorous, from rápGoc, as 
Tágaxoc, Tapaywtys. TapBadus 
cut down to rapiys. Gr. oxveg 
is both timidity and aluggish- 
ness. 

Tarmes, a woodworm. .Fr. 
Tétappas pp. of relow, to wear 
out, fret. So Gr. regndayv. 

Tartarus, Tartarus.  Tágra- 


s. . 
Tasconium: See Appendix. 
Tata, papa, daddy. . Tava. 

‘The Germ. (aite .is, pater, 

tutor, nutricius." W. ... - 

Tate, strange! wonderful! 
Imitated from babe and pape 
BaBed and xaxa. ' 

J'aura, a barren cow. Tapa. 

Taurea, a leathern thong. As 
made from the hide (fauri) of a 
bull. : | ! 

Tauri, Taurilia: See Ap- 
pendix. 0 

Taurobolior, Y make a (rav- 
goBóxiov) sacrifice of bulls. 

Taurus, a bull. Taüpo;. Also, 
a bull-fly or bull-bee.' 

Tax, the sound of a stroke 
with a whip. Plautus: * Tar 
tax tergo meo erit: non euro." 
Formed from the whim of the 
poet. ** Vox fictitia," says.For- 
cellini. J Al. from tazi pf. of 
tago, whence fango, to touch or 
strike. Horace: ** Suhlimi fla- 
gello Tange Chloen." 

Tazxillus, 








1 € Taurus estitem pars ea que est 
inter podicem et scrotum, Gr. bpfoy. 
Vel ipsum al8oiov.” F.  "'Araópwros, 
expers viri. ^ Recté Heinsias notavit 


virginem sic vocari, quia ravpos est alBoior 
dxSpds.” Blomfield. 
3.N 
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Taxtm, softly, gently, gradu. 
ally. Fr. tago (whence tango), 
fazi. F Quasi, sensim tangen- 


Tazo, I reproach, tax. Fr, 

tago, (whence tango), taxt, taz- 
wm. Johnson: “To 
to censure, to animadvert on. 
Hayward: Parker, in his Ser- 
' mon before them, TOUCHED 
them for their living so near 
that they went near to touch 
bim for his life.” . 
.. faxa, | fix the value of a 
thing, rate, tax. Pliny: “ Ta- 
lentem Atticum denar. sex 
mill. tarat Varro.” — Vossius: 
* Budeus refers it to rékoca, 
saga, For among the Greeks 
a seller 1s said raccew tiv &Eiay 
cay vim», to fix the price of 
what he sells. So ‘Thucydides 
has rafavres dpyuplou  x0A200, 
cüm tarassent argento multo 
sive pretio ingenti." 

Taxus, the yew tree, Fr. 
(dixo, 3dfm, which Donnegan 
translates ‘‘to corrode ;” and 
whence $axsróv, which he trans- 
Jates **an animal whose bite is 
VENOMOUS.” ' This tree bears 
poisonous berries. € ** From 
Hebr. facsa." Tt. YF Galen 
has rdfos, which Stephens as- 
serts to have been taken from 
the Latin.' 

Te, accus. of (t. From vi, 

ol. r£, : 

Techna, a trick. Téyvy. 
^ Tectorium, plastering or 
plaster for a wall. Fr. tego, tec- 
tum. As covering it. 





! Al. from -óto», a bow. 


As if bows 
were formed from it. Uto t 


Touch: — - 
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Tectum, a roof; a house. Fr. 
lego, tegtum. . 

Teda : See 'T'eda. 

Téges, a mat or rug made of 
sedge, rushes, &c. Fr. tego. 
As used to cover with. 

Tegmen, a covering, shelter. 
For tegimen fr. tego. 

Tégo, l cover. Fe. veye, 
(same as eréyo,) whence réyos 

rhyy. , 

Tegüla, a tile. Fr. tego, 
As Régo, Regula. * 

Tela, a web of cloth ; thread 
for weavi Fr. texo, whence 
terela, as Tutor, Tutela. Then 
tela, as Vexillum, Velum.* 

Télamones, figures of men 
supporting cornices in buildings. 
From tedapaves, which was 
doubtless used in this sense, 
As Vossius observes, veAda ex- 
isted as well as 22s, to sup- 
port; then from reAzo, pp. re 
TÉAGjLeI, WAS TEAL. 

‘elane ficus, 
Téléta, an initiation. Texeré 
Telis, fenugreek. — Tous. 
Telleng trice. — Arnobius: 

** 'Tergiversari ; tricas,.quemad- 
modum dicitur, conduplicare 
Tellenas." Heraldus : **'T'aken 
perhaps from the Greek pro 
verb, Ta rob TéAAsvoc &elBasv, for 
repeating again and again the 
same song.”  Qthers read 
ZAtéllanas. 

Tellus, the earth. — **'Fbhe 
Anglo-Sax, tt/ian, Belg. teelen, 
is to generate. TÉ» means the 
same. Hence Gr. $A», fem 





* Hesnsterhuis refers tela to vas, 
THA, from rdw, I extend: ‘ Exrznsum 
om.” | 
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nite; and Lat. tellus, the €om- 
mon parent of all." W, Té62s 
is explained by Donnegan, “ to 
make, to cause to exist, to pro- 
duce.” From v6» then is tel- 
lus. Perhaps through réddouca 
(ríAAcog") i. e. yi. Some refer 
it to 65Avg, (bjAAus,) fruitful 
And Joseph Scaliger refers tel- 
lus to redraw, redo, (whence ve- 
Aapay,) same as raAdm, to slay 
fain, bear up: as it sustains 
everything. Somewhat as At- 
las from a, much, and tAds, 
sustaining. f| Tooke: “ Tel- 
due is that which js tilled, from 
Anglo-Sax. tilian." The Greek 
fio is to pluck up or out, 
and might Pave been trans- 
ferred to tilling. J Quayle re- 
fers to Celt. thalloo. « ‘ From 
the Punic tall.” Caninius. 
Lelontum, a toll-booth.  Te- 
Asoviov. 
Telum, a missile weapon. 
* Fr. z3As, afar," says Festus. 
$ But telum is used also for 
erms employed in close combat, 
88 a sword, dagger, &c. Whence 
it is referred to tegulum fr. tego, 
1. e. protego. JY Or to Gr. x5- 
aor, which seems. capable of 
being used of any weapon; 
FEol: rio, a8 Tivos for Keivos, 
that is, Kijives, Kjos. «| Or to 
ree, to extend, whence réedcy, 
syaoy. ** From ryaoy i. e. Bé; 
wes (eium, jaculum ip longum 
PROTENSUM." Hematerb, 
Témérarius, rash. Fr. teme- 
ré or temerus. E 
Témére, inconsiderately, in- 
discreetly, without reason, rash: 
Jy. Carelessly, confusedly, here 
and there. Lightly, readily, 


«87 
easily. — Plautus: *' Rapidus 


fluvius est hic: non hac temere 
transiri potest." Fr, dbeuépag, 
ansteadily, imprudently, e- 
sychius: Oépapor cepyiv, 4- 
Busy, sdorabss. — Ospspótpov: cv- 
wards, cope. From áfipsoe 
was athemerus, — atemerus, 
whence temerus, as Lamina for 
Elamina, Stella for Sterula for 
Asterula. | Al. from og, 
ardent, hasty, from éuuds. But 
why v into é? 

Téméro, I profane, violate, 
pollute. That is, temer tracto, 

act towards, so as to betray 

lightness of thought where con- 
sideration and care are greatly 
necessary. 
. Teémétum,. wine. Soft for 
(metum from rpxrày fr. rpm, to 
cut. As Merum-vinum is from 
Map, Meipo, to divide. That 
i$, pure.' e 

Temno, l despise. Fr. vía- 
vo, I cut, that is, 1 cut off from 
wy acquaintance. ‘We say com- 
monly **'To cuT a person,” in 
the same sense. 

Temo, the pole of a. carriage. 
From a word 72&cov formed fr, 
virquas* pp. of ram, to extend: 
Forcellim explains temo “ lige 
num lengum et EXTENEUM.” 
So Wachter: ** Temo est lige 
num longum." Or vá (through 
T&Íyo) is here the same as riral* 
yw, which is used of horses draw- 
ing a carriage. For temo is the 
draught-tree. 

Tempe, pleasant spots or 





(01 AL from 7d uétv. 
? So from rérgrai are 


bab! de 
and éverfjóys. 2 Tm 
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places. From Tempe, za Tip- 


ay, a pleasant spot in Thes- 


|. Tempérans, temperate. Par- 
ticiple of tempero, to refrain. 

Tempéries, a mixing of differ- 
ent things in due proportion. A 
due proportion of heat and cold 
in a climate; a temperate cli- 
mate. Fr. tempero. 

Tempéro, I mix things in due 
proportion, I temper, qualify, 
modify, mitigate, soften. 
govern or regulate in a due 
manner, ** quod fit non uno eo- 
demque semper modo, sed va- 
rias rationes miscendo, et nunc 
hac, nunc illà utendo, pro tem- 
porum et rerum varietate," V. 
Also, | moderate, check, re- 
strain; I restrain myself, re- 
frain. From tempus, eris, sea- 
son, opportunity; whence tem- 
peri. 'lhat is, 1 deal with things 
according as it is seasonable 
and meet, | adapt one thing to 
another as it suits. Or tempus 
(as being from zép»w,) was in 
its primitive sense *'quantitas 
divisa et discreta ;" then tempero 
is “‘ divido et discerno," or 
** quantitates divisas et discretas 
commisceo." 

Tempestas, time, season. Fr. 
tempus, or temper, whence tem- 
peris. Compare Majestas. The 
time of the year, a fair or bad 
season ; the state of the weather 
at a given season or time, calm 
and serene, or bad and stormy 
weather; calm or tempest. Lu- 
cretius: ** Cam tempestas arri- 
det, et anni. Tempora consper- 
gunt viridantes floribus herbas." 

Tempestivus, ^^ seasonable, 
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timely, in season, ripe. Fr. 
tempestas. : )J | ^ 

emplum, & quarter or por- 
tion of the heavens cut off or 
marked out by the augurs. A 
portion of ground cut off aud 
marked out for a.temple. Fr. 
Tek, to cut; whence temulum, 
temlum, for softness tem > 
as‘Exemo, Exemulum, Exem- 
lum, Exemplum. Or for temi- 
pulum, (like Disco, Discipulus,) 
whence tempulum, . templum. 
Or fr. répevos, whence temenu- 
lum, temulum. ¢ Al. from 
tempto, to try, explore : whence 
femptulum, templum. — 

empori, Tempéri, in good 
time, seasonably. Fr. tempus 
and temper. 

Tempus, space or portion of 
time, season, day, hour; time 
in general; time, occasion, op- 
portunity. As B is added m 
morBus from pépos, so P ap- 
pears to be added in tempus fr. 
tea, to cut, divide into por- 
tions. That is, a division of 
time. 

Tempus capitis, the temple 
of the head. So called, it is 
said, because the temples indi- 
cate the time or age of man. 

Temientus, given to wine. 
For temetulentus fr. temetum, 
like Lutum, Lutulentus. Com- 
pare Abstemius. ] 

Tenar, holding fast, firm, &e. 
Fr. teneo. As Rapio, Rapax. - 

Tendicila, tenter-hooks for 
stretching cloth. Fr. tendo. 





! Prudentius shortens the E, I suppose 
for the metre. 
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Also, nets, snares, gins. The 
Latins say tendere retia, plagas, 
&c 


Tendo, I stretch out, extend. 
Also, I advance towards, direct 
my course towards, tend to, aim 
at. ‘‘ Eo, pergo, quod fit pedes 
greseusque ertendendo.”  F. 

endo is from tevéyy formed fr. 
térevrai, the .regular perf. pass. 
of ce». So from ‘Apelpo, 
"Apiotyy is '"Ap£pbw. Or from 
oyoyy (from áo, réryras,) thence 
a verb tPiw, ryia, and tedo, 
teNdo. 4 Al. from swe fut. 
of treho: D being added. Or 
for tenno, fr. revo ABolic form 
of rly. | ' 

Tenébra, darkness. Fr. teneo, 
to keep back, restrain. As 
Lateo, Latebre. (| Rather, 
from 8vogepai, dark ; transp. 
Servogpal, denophre, denobre, (as 
&p@o, amBo), denebra, tene- 
bra. 

Ténellus, delicate. For tene- 
sulus. . 

T'éneo, I hold, hold fast, oc- 
cupy, hold back, restrain, de- 
tain; hold fast, bind, engage, 
captivate; &c. Fr. reve, reva, 
fut. of rsfvw, I stretch out, 
stretch out my hand to take and 
hold. Plautus: * PonRiGE 
brachium, PREHENDE. Jam 
tenes ? — Teneo. — Tene.” So 
from Taw, | stretch out, 15 TY, 


take, lay hold of. So from Táte . 


Is Tereryc», having laid hold of, 
Donnegan : ** Taw, properly, to 
stretch out the hand to take 
hold of any thing." Again: 
** 'Opotyopai, to stretch forth 
the bande and take." ¥ Al. 
from  Tslyo, in .the sense of 
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Tendo, I aim at, come up to, 
get, &c. 7 

Téner, tender. For tenerus, 
(whence tenera) fr. ripevos gen. 
of répyy; transp. tévepos. Or 
tener is régny, transp. Tivsp. 

Tenesmus, a bloody flux. Te- 
VEO HS. | | 

Ténor, accent, tone. Fr. reve 
fut. of revo, to stretch. ** Quia 

er tenorem vox TENDITUR.” 

. So Gr. róvs. Quintilian 
says that tenor was anciently 
written tonor, which would come 
from révos, Hol. rovop. Tenor 
is also a tenor, continuance, 
course. Said properly of things 
EXTENDING in a row to some 
distance. 

Tensa, Thensa, & chariot 
used in processions. Dacier: 
* Quia statue Deorum, que 
tensis ferebantur, velarentur cir- 
cumquaque linteis ad cubiculi 
seu delubri speciem tensis," 
Compare Tentorium. 4| Wach- 
ter refers it to Belg. feesen, 
Franc. thinsen, to draw, be- 
cause in the coins of the Em- 
perors these cars are drawn by 
mules. If such is the drift of 
the word, it may be referred 
again to tendo, tensum. For 
from vam (same as tendo), salve, 
is titaivo: and the Greeks use 


‘titalvey apya for drawing à 


chariot. 

Tentigo, ubi td allia ten- 
duntur. A tendo, tentum. Sic 
Orior, Origo. 

Tento, | explore by touching, 
feel, examine, prove, try; I try 
by bribes, bribe. Fr. tendo, 
tenditum, tentum. I stretch out 
my bands to grope. See Te- 
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neo. | Al, from teneó, tentuth. 
** Est diu et multim tesere et 
tractare, ut 4olent quippiam ex- 
plorauri F. 9 Al for temfo 
from temno, temtum, to despise, 
make light of, and so. venture 
upon, w in Tentare pericula. 
Some write tempto from tempe 
fum 


Tentoriwn, a tent, pavilion) 
Tr. tendo, tentum. “ Extensis 
welis contra solem, ceelique in- 
jerias excitetum." F. 

Ténmis, thin, slender, fiue. 
Fr, reve fut, of véiyc, to extend, 

so make thin as metal 
thened out into plates. Te- 
muts, something like Mutuus, 

Tenus, a net, snare. Fr. rev 
fut of tla. As ‘Fendicula 
from Tendo. . 

T'énue, as far as, usque ad. 
Fr. reve fut..of relive, to stretch 
Qut, stretoh as fer as. @& Al. 
from teneo. Butler: ** Its sige 
nification is that of contiguity or 
holding on to @ certain limit, 
and no ferther.” 

Tepeo, I am-lukewarm, tepid. 
* Fr. rumtw fute 9. of vófo," 
s8ys Haigh. Rather, from texto 
Or tTeftw, repo, whence rifea, 
cinders. Lennep: “ Tégpa, from 
7é$o, perhaps the same.as ríQo." 
Though róge is rather to burn, 
than to heat gently. (J. Al. for 
tepreo, tephreo fr. rt$oa. That 
is, to. be lukewarm like ashes. 
Somewhat as from ocwAnidds, 
ashes, is Splendeo. Ff ‘ From 
Arabic : DPY, hot.” V. 
Wachter notices Germ. deben, 
,to burn, 

Ter, thrice. Fr. rgle, transp. 
33ps, tip. SI. Or from tres, ters. 
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| The Asmoric tri, Sues. sree, 
three, may be mentioned. 
Terdéni, thirty. For terde- 


ceni. 
« Térébinihus, tbe turpentine 
tree. Tepífivbog. 
Terthra, = gimlet, Fr: tero, 
Tov fr. Teloc, Tepw i, e. Teptw. 
P "Vérbbro. bore. Fr. terebra: 
Térzdo, a wood-worm, Tapytdn 
Téres, letg, found, and 
smooth; teperi Fr. tero. 
"Thet is, word away &tid- ronpded 
hy a turning-wheel. Virgil 
* Hine radios TR!YERB rotis." 
Here Forcéllini explains terere 
* tornare, torno polire, quod fit 
abradendo.” So fr. relpo, vétvon, 
is'rópvog, a turnet's: wheel, and 
Topyróo!, toro, | turn.* 
. Fergeo, Tergo, lscour, wipe, 
clean. Fr. reigd, L rub; pf 
Térepxa, whence a new verb vig- 
xo Or Téípyo, tergo, vspyéo, OF 
espyío, tergeo. So from vpóo, 
térpoxa, we have tpal'N. 
| Tergum, the back, ———- 
Tergus, Tergum, the skin or 
hide of an animal. As Tergo 
is-from: tipyw, to rub, &c.; so 
from the same ‘tipym seems to 
come fergus, a skin well: rubbed 
or bruised, “‘ pellis confecta et 
subacta.” As pardays is fn 
pácco, incedny. «f Or the Lat. 
tergo may have: been capable of 
the same application. € Or 
tergus is fr. dip, to strip- off a 
skin, whenee dépas and Sigua, a 
skin. From pf. &éiepxa is a new 


verb d¢pxm, Dígyro, dégyw, whence 


1 Stephens thinks terés shorténed from 
kw erépss; round, 
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dergus, dergum, and rg ter- 
gum, as from deos is Timor. | 

Al. from vígto;, a skin ; changed 
to 7épyroc, terchus, tergus. Ra- 
ther, there was a word sipyos 
allied to rígtos. — : 

Termentum, tbe same as De- 
trimentum. For lerimentum fr. 
tero. 

- Termes, the beugh or branch 
ef a tree, particularly the olive. 
Gellius applies it to the palm, 
whence . Becman refers it to 
Hebrew TMR, the palm; by 
transposition TEM. | But it is 
perhaps from 8deppas pp. of 
Sipw, to strip off; whence 
(throogh pf. mid. 8é8opa) is Bópvu, 
timber, That is, a bough peel- 
ed or having its bark stripped 
eff. So we have Timor for 
Dimor, 'lTesqua fer Desqua. 
4j 1t may be allied to ripyyos, à 
branch or bough.’ 

Terminus, a boundary, end. 

Fr. vippows gen. of vípie. 

cro, 1 bruise, rub, wears 
swear away; rub awsy, round, 
tura, Fr. vió fut, of velpo. 

- Terpsichóre, one ef the Mu- 
wes.  Teplux dps. 

: Terra, the earth; a land, ter. 
sigory. From Celt. tir. Drum- 
mond mentions the Sanscrit 217, 
a laud or region. & Or from 


widAm, to cause to exist, to pro- — 


duce. (See Tellus.) Hence 
teHera, (like 'Ecxíps, Patera, 
Arcera,) then ¢telra, terra. | 
Al. from répse, to dry; Aol. 





" ! Al. from répuus, a boundary, end. 
As placed to mark the boundaries of 
felds, er as plocked frem the extremity 


of a tree, 
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.  Wechter explains the 
Earth ** elementum AR1DUM ;" 
Forcellini “elementum  sic- 
cum.” 4 Al. for therra from 
xijpx, waste, uncultivated; 
whence séfpos i$ & continent and 
land. X changed to TH, as 
xk&AXa became calTHa. So 
K was changed to T, as in Tives 
for Keivos. (J Al. from jj fpa, 
the earth.* 

Terreo, | frighten. Fr. relgw, 
ZEol. *íjpo, I harass, pertutb, 
So from repo, fut. 2. rapa, is 
rapa, whence rapacca, to tet- 
nf. whence also v«p&x7o, fut. 
9. tapabo, tagBo, I fear. And 
from 7slpo, fut. repii or vepéo, i$ 
spew, I fear; whence (from pp. 
sirpepci) is vplgo, tremo. Cor- 
rect then ie the observation of 
Valckenaer: “ Latinorum TKÉ- 
MERE, et Poetarum rapi», et 
Atticorum rergegalys», Latinum 
etiam terrere, manarunt ex 6o- 
dem fonte." 

Territorium, a territory. Ft. 
terra. Compare Meditullten 

Tersus, clean, neat, nice. Fr. 
tengo, tergsum, tersum, to scour, 
clean. 

Tertius, third. Fr. ter. €f 
Al. from voies, Tlpros. 

Téruncius, a small coin of 
heme c "T —— À— MÀ — —À : 
? Scaliger deduces ferra from Adeipa, 
Proserpine ; /Eolic Adefa, whence der- 
va, derra, terra, os Timor from Aeipos. 
But Proserpine was not the Earth. Ia 
Lycophron, Za kaA oye: xéppay, Herman 
Pe lcclas Flicus: "Ab his populis, 
qui sedes in aliqu&á regione comstituerant 
sum quod usjversia sulfectarum videbatur 
solum, territis fugatisque inde civibus, 
territoria dixere," 
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three ounces. Fr. (er and un- 
cia. 
Tesca, Tesqua, explained by 
Forcellini ** loca umbrosa, as- 
pera, inculta, deserta, inamc- 
na." Fr. dacxia, very shady ; 
whence dasquia, dasqua, and 
then desyua (as grKssus for 
grAssus, dEnsus for dAnsus,) 
whence tesqua, as Timor from 
Zeipos. Dacier : “Festus in- 
terpretatur agrestia et deserta 
oca, sed que tamen Dei alicu- 
jus sunt. Revera erant fesca 
lla loca undiquaque nemorosis 
collibus cincfa ; qua quia pre- 
$upta et aditu difficilia, inde 
quevis alia loca precipitia et 
aspera tesqua etiam dicta.” 

Tessella, a square piece of 
stone, brick, wood, &c. for 
making checker-work. For 
tesserula fr. tessera. 

Tesséra, a cube, die; broad 
square paving tile; a square 
tally, ticket, watchword, &c. 
Fr. ticcepa, Ionic form .of Tíc- 
capa, four. «| Al. from «ccc, 
/Kol. revodp. 

Testa, an earthen vessel; a 
brick or tile; a fragment or piece 
of a broken pot, brick, &c. 
For tosta, baked. As vEster 
for vOster. Testa is also the 
shell of a fish, being hard and 
britle as a tile. Also, shell- 
fish. And the shell of the head, 
the scull. Also, a jingling of 
shells or earthen vessels, resem- 
bling perhaps the castanets. 

estamentum, a testument or 
will. Ky. testor. As witnessed 
by the seal of the testator. 

Testicálus, a testis, unde tes- 
tes. Nam testatur virilitatem, 
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Juvenalis vocat sobolem ** argu- 
menta viri." 


" D 
Testímomium, a testimony, 
Fr. testis. As Patrimosium. 


Testis, a witness. For £hes- 
tis from a word béorys formed 
from rédecras pp. of bse or i- 
(nis. For the Greeks said Qgo- 
bas pderupa and páprupas.' . Or 
testis answers to our expression 
* one who. DgPOsES’.. from 
Pono. . M 

Testor, l witness. Fr. testis. 

Testu, an earthern vessel ; au 
earthern cover for a vessel. See 
Testa. we, 

Testüdo, a shell-crab, . tor 
toise, As covered (testd) with a 
shell, Also, a shell, crust, cover- 
ing. A lyre. So we use Shell 
Collins: ** The Passions, oft to 
hear her SHELL" &c. For 
the first lyre was said to have 
been made by straining strings 
over the shell of a tortoise. 
Lucien of Mercury: Xe 
yq» wou vexpdy  eüguw, opyavoy 


dx alris cuvesygaro. The 
Greeks use yéAvs in, the same 
way. Testudo is said also. of 


the shields of soldiers held so as 
to form a shell or coveripg in 
making an attack, like Gr. xe- 
Ayxy. Also, like yeaom, a ma- 
chine used in sieges to cover 
soldiers while sapping or making 
breaches. Also, an arched or 
vaulted roof, as resembling a 
shel..  , m 

Tétánus, a kind of cramp. 
Téravog. | 

Téter, tetra, hideous, ugly, 





' Hesiod: Kal re aaceyriry perder 
és) pdprupe 06c0a:. 


^ 
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foul, noisome. Fr. rwríga or Thalamégus, a large pleasure 
Gyrépa from éxi «jj &rípa, on the boat. GaAayoyór. 
left hand: in allusion to por- .. Thalaémus, a chamber, bed- 
tents which appeared on the.left chamber; room, repository. 
band and therefore were un- — 8áAapo;. 
lucky, as Gr. &xibí£iog (from bri Thalassicus, of the color of 

j Ola) was lucky. e word the sea. GaAaccixó;. 


bominable is similarly taken 
from unlucky Omens. Tg érépa 
will produce t/Efer, as it is 
sometiines spelt. €[ Al. from 
tedeo, (editum, whence tedi- 
ter, tater. That is, wearisome, 
offensive, &c. 

Tétra—. Words beginning 
with tetra— are from the Greek, 
as Tetrarches. 

Tétrans, antis, the fourth 

t. Fr. cerpés. N seems to 
be added, as in Quadrans. 

Tétricuy,, hideous, grim, &c. 
Fr. teter, tetra. So Unus, Unicus. 

Texo, 1 weave. Hence, I 


put together generally, frame, 


build.  Forcellini; ‘A tego. 
Quis  tramá  stamen tegi- 
tur.” That is, from tego, 


tegsum, terum. Scaliger: **lu- 
vicem fegimus tramam et sta- 
men: unde et tero." Perot- 
ti: ''Quia in opere quod 
texitur, lum filo tegitur." § 
Or for taro fr. rako fut. of 
Tácco, l arrange, dispose. We 
bave grEssus and dEnsus for 

Assus and 

aigh: ‘‘ Fr. reóyo, I make, 
I build.” That is from fut. 
revko. Or fr. ríZo fut. of réxo, 
same as Tsoyo. Texo is used 
of building. Cicero: ‘ Pau- 
lus in medio foro basilicam jam 
pene terust.” But the sense 
of weaving does not flow natu- 
rally from these senses. 

iym. 


dÁnsus. € 


Thalia, one of the Muses. 
Baraca. 

Thallus, a sprout. @2Ados. 

Theatrum, a theatre. @ta- 
TpoY. 

Théca, a case, sheath, box, 
Ke. yxy. 

Théma, an argument. Oipa. 
Also, the (6£a) position of the 
planets at one's birth. 

Thémis, the Goddess. | Géj. 

Theogónia, Theologia, Theo- 
ria: Greek words. 

Theriáca, medecines against 
the bites of poisonous aninials. 
Onplax a. 

. Therme, hot-baths. | 8sgual. 

Thermopolium, a place where 
hot drinks were sold, tavern. 
Orpjox doy. 

Thesaurus, a treasure, trea- 
sury. Oncaupos. 

Thésis, a topic, thesis. @éois. 

Thesmophiria, rites of Ceres. 
Orcpodpdpia. 

eta, Greek name of TH. 
Orta. Theta is the title of ca- 
pital conviction, because it is 
the initial of @avaros, death. 

Thétis, a seanymph. Os. 

! , Theurgus, a magician. Osoup- 


Se 
” Thoes, certain wolves. Odes. 
. Thilus, a cupola, dome; a 
round building. @0Aos. 
Thorax, the breast ; a breast- 
plate. 6&pa£. ' 
rax, Thracis, « sword- 
3 0 
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fencer, gladiator. As most of 
them were 'T'hracians. " 


"Threnus, a funeral song. 
Gpxvoc. 

Threx, the same as 'Threx. 
Ops 


Thrónus, a throne. — Gpóvos. 

Thus: See. Tus. 

Thya, the life-tree. @va. 

Thyddes, Bacchavals. @va- 
Sec. 
Thyasus, a dance in honor of 
Bacchus. aco. 

Thymbra, savory. @vpBpa. 

Thymélict, stage-singers. Ov- 
p.sAuxol. 

Thymum, the herb thyme. 
Oupoy. 

Thynnus, the tunny, Gvso;. 

Thyoneus, Bacchus. @vwyveds. 

Thyrsus, a sprout, stem, stalk ; 
a staff or spear surrounded with 
garlands of ivy carried by the 
Bacchanals. ^ Oópco;. Also, 
frenzy. So (ÜvpsowA3f is ex- 
plained by Donnegan “ seized 
by a Bacchanalian frenzy.” 
. Tiara, aturban. Tidpa. 

Tibi, to you. Fr. ro), whence 
zoids. Matthia: * In the gen. 
and dat. sing. aud plur. the poets 
annex the syllable 4." Toii 
seems to have been shortened to 
sigs, whence tibi, as du dio, am- 
Bo. Or fr. toigs, toibi, is. tibi. 
See Mihi. - | 

.T*bia, the shin-bone, the 
shank. . Also, a flute, pipe. 
From flutes being made from 
the £t/iz of Cranes,stags, or asses. 
Tibia is fr. &rvqQàc, hard, rough; 
whence stiphus, (whence Ob- 
stipus,) stphia, (like Gloria, 
Persia,) then stibia, (as &p. bo, 
amBo,) aud tibta, as Torus for 
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Storus, Tego or Téyw from Xr- 
q Turton: “ For tudia, 
from tuba, | or tubus,) a tube.” 
From the shm-bone resembling 
a tube in its shape. But Tu 
in tubus and taba is short, 
Ti in Tibia islong. - 
Tibicen, a piper. For tibii- 
cen, tibiicinis, from fibia and 
cand. Compare Fidicen. T- 
bicen was also a pillar, prop, or 
buttress. Festus: ‘* A simili- 
tudine tibiis CANENTIUM, qui 
ut canentes sustineant, ità 1l 
edificia." Can any better reason 
be suggested ? 

Tigillum, a little rafter. For 
tignillum from tignum, as Sig- 
num, Sigillum. 

Tigmum, a rafter, beam, 
board. Fr. 5&w or déxa, (whence 
Seyouas,) to receive; whence de- 
aves or Bexavds, 3, dv, (like Zré- 
yo, Xreyavis,) whence Dm, - 
degnum, tegrium, (as Timor for 
Dimor, ‘Tesqua for Desqua,) 
then tignum, somewhat as c E»y- 

, tInzo. So 4oxts, a beam, 
is derived by Lennep from 3¢- 
one pf. mid. of Béxe or Sexopas, 
and explained, ** qui ExciPit 
sc. pondus edificii, trabs, adeo- 
que £&ignum." ¥ Al. from tego, 
whence teginum, tegnum. As 
used in covering houses. But 
this is- not its exclusive or pre- 
vailing meanmg. E 
. Tigris, a üger.. ‘Thypss. 

dila, the lime tree Mar- 
tinis '* Fr. ride, & feather. 
Fromits white leaves being like 
feathers." ' 





/" Fr. wrdAea, (réAea,) an elm, $ 
Ainsworth. -Bat trees are very dif- 
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Tümeo, 1 fear. Er. Seine, 
fear. As Tada from daida. 
Tesqua for Desqua. € Al. 
fram 7igáo, to honor. Or from 
a verb tiem. 

Tenctus, for tingtus fr. tingo. 

Tinea, a tape-worm, moth- 
worm.  '*Fr. rawía, rivie, a 
tape- worm," F, Or, as Schneider 
bas rea, the same as tasvia, 
transposed we have tivéa. Clau- 
dian uses tinea for a louse. 
Perhaps as adhering to and eat- 
ing like the moth-worm. 

Tingo, 1 wet, dye, tinge. 


Teyya. 

Tinnio, to unkle, tingle, clink, 
ring ; to chirp, chatter or prate 
in a shrill tone. “Said pro- 
perly of metals soundiug when 
Struck, and formed from the 
sound, tin tin.” F. 

Tinnuncilus, a castrel, a kind 
of hawk. “Fr. tinuio. Named 
from its noise." ‘Tt. 

Tintinnabilum,a bell. Fr. 
¢intinuno, to ring. 

Tintinnaculus, ‘he who makes 
a ringing, he who beats slaves 
till they tingle again, or from 
the noise of the jerks; or per- 
baps a hangman who used bells 
when he went to do execution.” 
Ainsw. *'Quia cadendo loris 
corpora tinnitum quendam exci- 
tabant.” F, From tintinno. 

Tintinnio, Tintinno, Titin- 
nio, litinno, I tingle, ring. 
Formed from the sound, like 
Tinnio. 

Tinus, 








ferent. §& Al. from riAla, which Ilesy- 
clius explains by alyespos, a poplar. 
These trees are different also. 


Qnilk-thistle. 
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Tippula, Tipula, a water-spi- 
der, water-spioner. Fr. rigos, 
a marsh. As frequenting marsh- 
es. Varro: ^ Levis Tippula 
lymphey frigidos transit LACUS." 
«| Quayle refers to Celt. tiopail. 

Tiro, a raw recruit, a novice. 
Fr. relowy, taken in the sense of 
training or practising. TpiBa, 
which is from tefpm, has this 
meaning. 

Tirocinium, the state of a tiro. 
Like Leno, Lenocinium. . 

Tistphoné, one of the Furies. 
Tiaidorn. 

Titanes, the Titans. Firáveg. 

Tühyjmádlus, — Tithjmallus,. 
Tibupadros, tibd- 

AAOs. ; 

Titillo, Y tickle; hence, I 
flatter, entice. Fr, vao, I 
pluck out bair. That is, I flip 
gently. Redupl. siriaaw. 

Titio, a fire-brand. Fr. rédv- 
rai pp. of dda, to smoke : whence 
(fr. rébupas) is duper, a fire- 
brand. Hence a word uriay, 
thitio, titio. «| Al. from a word 
Serio, allied to der} and derig,' a 
torch. 

Titicillitium, 

Titubo, I stumble, reel; 1 
stumble in speech, stammer. 
Fr. reróQo, (as 4.9, amBo) a 
verb formed from tétuga pf. of 
tuxtw, | strike; considered as 
meaning, I strike against. Or 
fr. tuxéw, TumG, Lupo, redupl. 
titupo, (as ''itillo from TÍAAc), 
titubo. J“ From vvTràv. Baw, 
parüun eo," says Martini. Ra- 
ther from rvrüa. Bad, sutra Ba, 








! Donnegan ad Aa?rs. 
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or tulad Bd. Turia is “ with diffi- 
culty” in Od. M, 388. We 
have crapUla from xpamAAa. 
«| Al. from sugew, ruga, I be- 
wilder, stun, used in & passive 
sense, Redupl. rirvQa. 

Titülus, au inscription, su- 

perscription, title, properly as 
placed on the statue or tomb of 
a great man, and marking his 
dignity, honor, cbarscter, &c. 
From rérirai (7Írai) pp. of rÍm, to 
bonor. Hence any inscription, 
label, scroll. Also, ütle, no- 
bility. Also, & cause, reason, 
pretext. Here titulus is nota, 
andex. «| * From Hebrew 
TLH, to hang up." Parkb. ve 
- Téculio, Tócullio, a little 
usurer. ToxvdAdsay. 
- Dofus, a sand or gravel stone, 
a rotten stone, As sig, pol- 
sal, are from xóxrwe, xéxoga, 
and 3o£éxo, Dfbgora ; so tofus ma 
be from a word Tao; from cé- 
cope pf. mid. of p (whence 
véjpa) to burn, “ pis COM- 
BUSTUS et cinereus.” Isaac 
Voss.' 

Toga, a loose flowing robe 
which covered the whole body. 
Fr. roy}, a word formed fr. 
retoya pf. mid. of véyo, to co- 
ver. Or for stoga fr. eroy 
formed from creyw, icroya. 
The toga was worn in tbe city, 
and opposed to the Sagum 





1 From Hebr. toph.” Tt. “From 
Hebrew TPS, to seize. From its imbi- 
bing moisture." V. | Some rofer it to 
|. Greck word régos. But Schneider as- 
serts that no Greek authority has been 
adduced for it. Donnegan says: ''To- 
qx», a stone quarry, is in Tabula Hera- 
cleensis; from réges.” 
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which was worn in war, Whence 
toga was put for peace. 
eTékero, I bear, support, suf. 
feri I support, maintain. Fr. 
tolo (whence tollo, tuli), mf. 
tolere, whence tolero, as Reci- 
pere, Recipero ;. Desidere, De- 
sidero. 

Toles, a disease of the tole, 
which is contracted from ton 
sille. ^ ° 
- Tolléno, su engine to raise 
weights or water. Fr. tollo.* 

Tollo, Llift up, take up; I 
lift up and take away. For 
tolo (whence tuli) fr, tivean pf. 
mid. of 7£AX«, which seems to 
have meant the same as(ollo. For 
dvaréAAw is said of the-sun rising 
i. e. lifting himself up: and of 
one holding up a torch. -Or fr. 
véroAa pf. mid, of reae, Hesy- 
chius explains reAaeec by ToA- 
pha. Damm says: “ Tovar, 
fr. caraw, A being changed to 
E." Scheide says betters ** Fr. 
T&Ào, same as taAae,” I[ must 
add that the verb roAyaw comes 
from tétoApas pp. of a verb 
Tí Or TÓXXe, the. same as 
Terao and radam. Or tollo is at 
once fr. raha, TaÀ3, 25 BApa, 
dOmo. «| Or t£ollo is from 
tolero, tolro. J Tooke says: 
** From the Anglo-Sax. filiam. 
Tolo being anciently written 
with only one L.” If from the 
North, some nearer roots than 
tilian will be found in Doleo. 

Tolutim, with an ambling 
pace. Fr.tolo, tolo.  ** Pedes 
molliter tollendo.” F. 





? Al. from ife; xbrawos, ZEol. rose 
transp. réApos. , 
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T'ómüchlum, a sausage. Fr. 

vou}, a cutting. As made of 
hog’s flesh or entrails cut up 
small. Gr. xépue. 
Tomentum, Al kinds of stuff- 
ing for cushions or beds. For 
tondunentum fr. tondeo, I cut. 
Martial: ** Tomentum con- 
C18A pelus Circense vocatur." : 
«f Al. for iumentum for (umi- 
mentum fr. tumeo. Martial: 
** Leuconicis agedum tumeat 
tibi eulcita lanis.” | Al. from 
ron}, & cutting. But O is long 
in fomentum. 


‘Tomiz,a cord. Fr. bopeyé, 
E : 


Tómus, a piece of paper; 
portion of-a book; a book, TV- 


po c 

. Tondeo, l clip, shear, mow, 
lop, crop. For tomdeo (as 
priNceps for priMceps) fr. ro- 
pow, (rótdbm.) fr. ropew, same 
as rigo, | cut. Compare Mor- 
deo and 'l'endo. «[ Al. from 
sive, 1 eat, gnaw, as Spondeo 
from Zxib». But these senses 
do not suit tondeo. 


- Tónitru, thunder. Fr. tono, 
tonitum. 
T óno, to thunder. ** A reves, 


sonus intentus et vehemens." F. 
That is, from covów, roa. ¥ 
Wachter refers Germ. fon, 
sound, to («/yo, to strike. That 
is, from pf. mid. rébove. He 
mentions Celt. tón, sound ; An- 
glo-Sax. dynan, Scand. dona, to 
ütter a sound.* 





! Explained by the Delphin: ** To- 
mentum Circense a tur ex concisis 
erundinibus js." 

* Al. from rovOpdtes ot revOpbes. 
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Tonsa, the blade of an oar ; an 
oar. For tunsa, (somewhat as 
Soboles for Suboles,) fr. tundo. 
Qua aqua tunsa est. As xóm 
from xoóxro, xoxo. YF Or tonsa 
is a branch of oak, &c. lopped 
off and made into an oar. 
Horace: ** Duris ilex tonsa 
bipennibus." *«[| Or some un- 
derstand fondeo here to cut, and 
tonsa ** quà aqua tonsa est" i. e. 
secta. ) 

Tonsille, 

Tonsor, a barber. Fr. ton- 
deo, tondsum, tonsum. 

Tonstrina, a barber's shop. 
Fr. tonstrum,. and this from 
tondeo, tonsum, as Claudo, 
Clausum, Claustrum. 

Tónus, a tone, accent. Téves. 

Téparcha, the governor of a 
district. Towépyys. 

Tópazon, a topaz. 
Ant. topaz. diatel 

er, r, immediately. 
And, like rhe, perhaps. Toper 
i. e. toper’, from toto opere : as 
Magnopere is Magno-opere. 
Hence also we have éotper’, 


t er. 
Pepin, figures cut in trees. 
Whence fopiarius, one who 


makes such figures and devices, 
one who makes pictures with 
trees. Vossius: '* Some derive 
topia fr. vówos, a place: as re- 
presenting certain places or 
spots, Butothers refer it better 
to róxia, cords; for shrubs, after 
being plaited or braided to re- 
present figures, they bound to- 
gether with cords. Some think 
that the figures represented 
cords.” €«[ Perhaps in this word 
there is an /Eolic change of K 





Towatsoy. 
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to T, as Tivos was the same as 
Keivos. ‘Then fopia was from a 
word xéxia or xoweia fr. xówre, 
fut. 9. xoxo, to cut, FJ Or Kis 
changed to P, as in luPus from 
avKos. Then topia is from a 
word réxie or voxsia, Ír. réxc, 
Téroxa; whence revyu, to create, 
frame, invent. 

Topica, topics.  Toxixá. 

Topicé, the art of finding ar- 
guments on any question. Te~ 
Wixy. 

T'üral, the furniture (tori) of. 
8 bed, a blanket, &c. : 

Torcitlum, Torcülar, a wine 
or oilpress, A large vat in 
which the grapes or olives to be 
pressed were laid. For tor 
Quum fr. torqueo. As Quum, 

m, 

Toreuma, a vase chased or 
embossed. — Tópeuga. 

Tormentum, a machine for 
hurling stones, darts, &c. For 
torquimentum or lorsimentum 
fr. torqueo, torsi, Y hurl. Also, 
the dart thrown, Alsoa twisted 
rope or cord, fr. torqueo, 1 
twist. Also, the punishment of 
the rack, torture; snd the 
machine of torture. Fr.torqueo, 
I put on the rack. Hence any 
torture, torment, or violent pain. 

Tormina, a painful wringing 
or griping of the bowels. Fr. 
tormen, for torquimen or torsi- 
men, (like Momeu, Nomen,) fr. 
tor dues torsi. 

orno, l turn round with a 

lathe, turn, polish. Togvéw, rop- 
va. 
Tornus, a lathe or turner’s 
wheel. Tdovos. 

Tórosus, muscular, sinewy, 
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strong. Having strong (toros) 
Binewg. 
Torpedo, the  cramp-fish, 


which benuinbs those who touch 
it. Fr. torpeo. 

Jorpeo, | am torpid, motion- 
less.  Torpeo is to have the 
blood curdled and stiff, and is 
fr. vpopéíe (transp. Toppéc) fr. 
TírooQa pf. mid. of rp£$o, to 
coagulate, whence  sgepadls, 
curd, cheese. (J Al. from vap- 
fiw, [ am dismayed. Properly, 
I am stupefied with fear. Hence 
tarpeo, then torpeo, as pOrrus 
fr. xApsov, and perhaps cOrdis 
from xAgbía. J Some consider 
torpeo to mean properly to be 
motionless through extacy ‘of 
pleasure, and to come fr. rérop- 
axa pf. mid. of zégxo, to delight ; 
whence ropréa, f am delighted. 
Horace: ‘ Vel ctm Pausiacá 
torpes, insane, tabellà," 

Torqueo, | turn, bend, twist, 
wind ; turn round, whirl round, 
whirl, I twist the limbs of ano- 
ther on a rack, rack, torture, 
afflict, torment. I throw, hurl, 
properly said of whirling round 
a sling and then throwing from 
it. Fr. rgowéo, 1 turn; Bol. 
Tpoxem, transp. ropxéw. As from 
Agiflw, Aei Ko, is hQUi. YF Or 
fr. spoyes, a wheel ; whence vgo- 
o¢ém, | whirl as a wheel; transp. 
TOY Eo. 

Torquis, a chain for the neck, 
a collar; a collar to yoke oxen 
with; a wreath. Fr. torqueo, 
to twist, twine. So Gr. otpex- 
T0; fr. orgégw, Forperras. 

Torrens fluvius, unda, and 
torrens simply, a torrent. Fr. 
torreo, Dacier: ** Quód prop- 





hj 
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ter rapiditatem exestunt.” .As 
Fretum is from Ferveo.' 
Torreo, | dry up, parch. As 
lapin is for Óapcéo from (po, 
TÉlapcai! ; 80 torreo.is for torseo 
fr. tipow, Téropces, to parch. 
q Al. from igo, rébogras, to 
make hot. € Al. from rípgco, 
Téj)», as pOudus from pEndo, 
extOrris from tErra. «| Wach- 
ter mentions Belg. dor, dorre, 
Suec. torr, Germ. durr, dry. 
Torris, a firebrand. Fr. tor- 
reo. As scorched or dried up. 
Tortuosus, intricate, — per- 
plexed. Fr, tortus. As having 
many windings. Or as having 
many folds, as Complicated 
from Plico. 
Lertus, twisted. Fr. torqueo, 
whence torqst, torsi, tortuin. 
Torus, a rope or cord. A 
small cylindrical ornament about 
the base of a column, round and 
oblong like a rope. A fibre, 
sinew, muscle which is a small 
, thread or string. So Gr. révog 
is a rope, and a sinew or muscle, 
Hence, like Nervas, torus is put 
for strength. Torus is fr. ve- 
zope pf. mid. of reipw, whence 
topes, which might mean any- 
thing round& See Teres. «| Or 
for tonus, (as poNa, moRa; 9u- 
Ng, diRus) fr. róvos, a rope. 
orus, & couch, mattress, 
bed ; tbe marriage bed, marriage. 
** Fe, torus, .signifying anything 
roand, and specially grass or 





! Torrentis has been deduced fr. 
xó«s, whirling as a wheel ; gen. rpoxder- 
TOS, TpoxoUrTos, transp. ropxourras, Top- 
povrros, whence (torrentis, as Placenta 

FlAaxoderos. , 
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reed twisted into rope on which 
the ancients strewed skins or 
coverlets." Ainsw. "See ‘Torus 
above, ** Quia lecti teuderen- 
tur foris i. e. funibus," V. «f 
Or for storus, (as S¢aAAw, Fal- 
lo,) fr..crepiw, crop, to strew. 
Juvenal: ** Sylvestrem montana 
torum cQ\m STERNERET Uxor 
Frondibus et culmis vicinarum- 
que ferarum Pellibus," 

Torvus, grim, stern. Fr. tau- 
rus, whence faurivus, (as Cadi- 
vus,) (aurvus, torvus, as Caudex, 
Codex. Having the counte- 
nance of a bull. The Greeks say 
savensoy kxrigAérew. YJ Al. from 
torsum, wheuce forsivus, torcus. 
Having the countenance dis- 
torted and unndtural. | Al. 
for tervus for terrivus fr. terreo. 
As pOndus from pEndo. 

Tot, so many. Fr. révca, 
thera, térr’. Seo Quot. UC 

T'óties, so often. Fr. tot. So 
Quoties. » 

T'ótus, as many, as great. Fr. 
tet. Or contr. from rocobres. 
^ Totus, whole, entire. Fr. tot. 
That is, so much as there is of 
anything. Cesar: * Naves to- 
te facte ex arbore.” ‘That is, 

uantum fuit nuvium, tantum 
actum est ex etbore. J Or 
from cocoÜrog, contr, to rovres. 
Y Al. from 7à €)ré, radrd, the 
thing itself, the very thing, undi- 
minished, unmutilated. Tinto 
O, as in Caudex, Codex. 

. Tozicum, poison. Tokixdy. — 

Trabaks, as large as a beam. 
Fr. trabs, trabis. | 

Tràbea, a kind of toga, adorn- 
ed with stripes of purple which 
ran across it like (trabes) beams. 
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- vef 
' Trabs, trábés, a beam, rafter. 
A meteor in shape like a beam, 
like Gr. 9oxoj.  Trabs for tra- 
bes, which Ennius has. Trabes 
fr. toaonk, traphes, (as àXcwaB, 
vulpeS,) trabes,as dum, am Bo. 
. Trachia,the wiudpipe. Tpa- 
810. 

Tracta, a handful of spun 
wool. Fr. traho (tractum) la- 
pam, to spin.! . 

. Tractabilis, which may be 
handled, managed ; manageable, 
tractable. Fr. tracto. 

Tractatus, a tract. 
to, to discourse of. 

Tractim, without intermis- 
sion, Fr. traho, tractum. By 
perpetually drawing on. 

Practo, I drag. Fr. traho, 
tractum. See Traho. 

Tracto, I touch, feel, handle; 
I take in hand, undertake, ma- 
nage, have the management of, 
busy myself about. I practice, 
exercise a profession. I dis- 
course of, speak or write con- 
cerning a topic, as we say To 
HANDLE asubject. I cultivate 
the soil, i. e. manage it. l tease 
or dress wool, i. e. manage it. 


Fr. trac- 


Also, I treat, behave to. . Ci-. 


cero: ‘‘ Me summa simulatione 
amoris insidiosissimé tractavit." 
So. we say To handle. Shak- 
speare : “Talbot, my life, my 





. Y * [n pani fracta sunt partes fa- 

rinm manibus bene agitate et subacte et 
in longum fracte in modum membrana- 
yum, ut eb agitatione melius fermententur. 
Nam trahere panem apud Plinium est 
subigere. Apud Apjcium fracta est ge- 
nus quoddam cente in modum mem- 
brane facte, deinde concise.’ Y. Traho 
hera is to draw out, 
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joy, again retum'd ) How wert 
thou HANDLED, being prison- 
er?” Tracto is referred to trao, 
tractum. That is, traho ad me, 
tango. Or (rahois here to draw 
the hand backwards and for- 
wards on a surface. Oris tracto 
for dracto fr. pácgo, dépaxras, 
I take hold of?  Tracto is also. 
to move or affect. Cicero; 
** Hujus eloquentiz est tractare 
animos," ‘That is, to man 
them, direct them, tractadiles 
facere. Or tracto is traho ad 
me et allicio. 

Tractus, a serpent's drawing 
on of its length of body. Also, 
any thing drawn out long or fine. 
A protraction. Any spot of 
ground of long or wide extent, a 
spot, place, tract, region. The 
extent or space occupied by any- 
thing. Claudian: “ Colitibus 
ordine sedes Prima datur : trac- 
tum proceres tenuere secundum 
JEquorei.^ See Traho. | 

ractus. Tracta oratio, a 
smooth fluent style. ** Conti- 
nuata et extensa equabili cursu." 


Trado, I give over, consign, 
deliver. For transdo, Casar: 
** Parte jam obsiduratransditá," 
So Traduco. , 

Tridico, 1 expose to ridicule 
or contempt, traduce. For 
transduco. Criminals were led 
through the Forum, bearing the 
causes of their condemnation 
written on their necks. 

Traganus, a pig resembling 


(rey) a goat. 
ragemata, sweetmeats. Tga- 


para. 
Tràgicus, perteining to trage- 
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* sublime, lofty; cruel, atro- 


Tpa- 


Tràgedus, a tragic actor. 
Tocyobós. 
Tragopan : See Appendix. 


* Tragula, a kind of javelin, 
Fr. trajicto, fraicio, whence 
traicula, tracula, tragula. Ce- 
sar: * Neque ullum TELUM 
per pactiones colloquentium 
trangjiciebatur" — Or trajicio 
is to transfix. 

: Tragila, a dragnet. Fr. tra- 
ho, whence trahicula, tracula, 
tragula. Sec above. | 

Tragus, the smell of the arm- 
pits. Fr. 7p&yoc, a goat. 

Traha, Tráhea, a sledge. Fr. 
traho. 

Treho, I draw, drag. For 
£raveho for transveho. — Traxi 
for travext; Tractum for tra- 
vectum. YJ Or from 8poyó fut. 
2. of 8paccm, I seize. Or from 
a verb lpayew, Spaya, formed 
from 8igava pf. of Spacom." 

Trajicio, 1 cast or throw 
over. ‘For fransjicio. Also, I 
ferry over, make to pass over. 
Here jacio*has the sense of 
Mitto. 
^ Trama, a web. * Quód inter 
stamen ct subtemen frameat." 
FK. *'Quód trameat inter filum 
et filum mutuá superequitatio- 
ne.” Sealiper. € Or tor tra- 
hima, fr. traho, as Glubo, Glu- 
bima, Gluma. "The Latins say 
trahere lanam. 


-— —Ó 


' The Anglo-Sax. drugan, Suec. draga, 
to drag, draw, Wachter refers to traho. 


Etym. 
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Trames, itis, a cross- way, by- 
path; any path. Fr. trameo. 
Qui trameat, i. e. trausmeat. 
Trans is over, across, then cross- 
wise, as in ''rausversus. J Al. 
for trahimes fr. traho. As 
"Ayvià. from “Ayo, and some- 
what as Oiyy from Oiw, Vico, 
Olpas. Virgil: * Qua te pucit 
via.” Compare mes in Fomes. 

Trano, 1 swim over. For 
transno. 

Tranquillus: See Appendix. 

Trans, over, across. Fr. v£- 
pay, says Haigh. As Obs for Ob. 
Rather, from mégav à, whence 
mpayc, then tpdvs, as vice versa 
AITPa became AiIIPa, whence 
lhBRa. From cello was 
sludeo. ( Al. from ready, to 
perforate. | 

Transc?ibo, I copy. That 
is, | write so as to bring over 
from one surface to another. 

Transenna, lattice-work, trel- 
lis. Vossius: ** Fr. transeo.* 
Because the woodwork crosses 
itself. Trans, as in Transver- 
sus, Or because we see through 
it, contrarily to what we do in a 
solid surface." — Nonius takes 
transenna to be a window. He 
means, says Vossius, not any 
window, but a trellised one. 
* Transenna | is also a net, 
snare. As made of cross string 
or rope. Hence deceit, treach- 
ery. Per transennam aspicere, . 
Is to look at in a cursory man- 
ner, and seems taken from ven- 
ders who expose their goods 


* ** From rpdw, I perforate’; Tpaíre 
TpayÀ3, Tpávcw, (as "Opes, "Opow) whence 
Tpayciyós." Schcide. 

3 P 
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through a lattice-work, to avoid 
their bemg handled by every one 
who passes by." F^. — 
Transgressor, one who (trans- 
greditur) goes beyond the limits 
of the law, a transgressor. 
Transigo,1 complete. That 
as, 1 drive right through. Or 
ago is here to perform, and 
érans is used metaphorically. 
Translatitie, — negligentky. 

** Quasi ut vulgo et passim so- 
let." F. See Tranelatitius. 

- Translatitius, copied out and 
brought over from one surface 
to another; borrowed, not new. 
Hence, common, ordinary. Fr. 
translatum. 

- Transtrum, a cross-beam ex- 
tendmg from wall to wall, joist. 
Fr. transeo, transitum, whence 
iransitrum, transtrum. Also, 
& bench in a ship for rowers, 
which extends from side to side. 
Some derive transtrum in this 
sense from (pávse, a bench; 
whence parila, re0pés rai, 0pá- 


wi Tpoy, Üpva oov. 





! In a fragment of Sallost quoted by 
Macrobius, (ransenna is of dubious mean- 
ing: ** Preterea cum sedenti in transen- 
wa demissam victoris simulacrum cum 
machinato strepitu tonitruum coronam 
capiti imponebat," &c. Nonius supports 
his in tation of window by this pas- 
wage. He omits “in;” and so does Ser- 
vius, who understands (rensenná to mean 
here ''extenso fune."  Forcellini thus 
accounts for this meaning : ** Ducta for- 
tasse similitudine a frensenná, quà rete 
significat, que funibus extensis tendeba- 
tur.” But Vossius thus: ** Fateor trans- 
ernam esse ostium circi unde quadrige 
emitterentur. Sed hoc ed factum quód 
. esset cancellatum. Hec circi transenna 
dimittebatur fume, Transenna est xara- 
xpnerixes funis ille quo demisso trans- 
emma aperiebatur." 
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Transversus, athwart. Frans, 
over, across, whence cross-wise. 
Trápetum, au otl-prese. Tpa- 


Trüpzzita, a banker. Tpa- 
wetirys. 

Trapézophirum, a statue 
supporting a table. Tpawetogd- 


pov. 
Traulizi, she lisps.  Tgew- 


oa. 

Trebar, skiHed in the ways. 
of the world, cunning.  Te/Aa£. 

Tréchédipna, a word of va- 
rious interpretation occurring in 
Juvenal 3, 67. See Ruperti 
and Gifford. It is the Greek 
voty Üemva. 

"Tridécim, thirteen. Tes de- 
cem. - Zu | 

Treis, Tres, Tris, three. 
Tpsis. 

Tremtssis, a coin worth a 
third part of a golden solidus. 
** Casaubon rightly observes 
that the word is fornred without 
analogy from tres and assis: 
while semissis preserves its ana- 
logy, fermed from sem and 
assis.” F. 

Trémo, I tremble, fear, Tpé- 


pe. 

Trépido, I hurry. throu 
fear. Fr. trepidus. E 

Trépidus, hastening with fear 
and elarm, alarmed. Trepide 
res, things full of fear and 
alarm. Fr. trepo, as Frigidus, 
Gelidus. Festus: “ Trepet, 
vertit. Unde trepido, trepida- 
tio, quia turbatione MENS VER- 
TITUR." Or fr. voéwo, to 
turn; whence rpéropas, to flee 
in battle; then to flee, hurry 
away in confusiop. 
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- Pres, three. Tpei.! 


Tressis, the weight or value: 


of three asses. From tres as- 
ses. . 
Triartt, old soldiers of ap- 
proved valor who formed the 
third line in battle. Fr. tres, 
trea. 

Tribas, fricans foemina.  Tpi- 


Tribon, a thread-bare cloak. 
TelBov. 
Tribrachys, a foot like tríbü- 
lüs. TelBemyve. — 
. Tribülatio, anguish. Pun- 
gent as a (tribulus) thorn. 

Tribülum, a threshing-ma- 
chine. Fr. tero, to bruise; 
whence /eribulum, treibulum, 
tribulum. | «| TelBodros also is a 
kind of threshing-machine, 

Tribülus, a kind of thorn. 
An instrument with spikes used 
in war to impede the progress 
of cavalry, TpiBorss. 
- Tribunal, the seat (tribuni) 
of the tribune where he gives 
sentence. Any seat where sen- 
tence is given. Any high place. 

Tribunus, a tribune, a magis- 
trate who first was. set over 
each (tribus) tribe, But Pom- 
ponius gives as a reasou that the 
tribunes were created by the 
vete (tribuum) of the tribes. 
The term was afterwards widely 
extended to auy president or 
officer, as in Tribuni srarii, 
Tribuni militares, Tribuni ple- 
bis, &c. 

Tribuo, I assign, bestow, 


w. '* Armor. tri, Anglo-Sax. thry, &c.” 
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Forcelliai: “ Fr. tribus. For 
KM was formerly said. of those 
things which were given to the 
people (a tribubus) by the 
tribes.” But  Forcellini thus 
derives Tribus: ** Either be- 
cause Romulus divided the peo- 
ple into three parts, or because 
the Tribes peid tribute." So 
here is the circular argument. 
If Tribus is from £ribuo, tribuo 
is probably from reife, fut. 9. 
TpiBa or rgtBew, 1 triturate, and 
so split and divide. Cicero has 
" rem universam tribuere in 
partes." | . 

Tribus, a tribe.. Fr. tribuo, 
whence dat. tribui. From pay 
ing tribute. J Or fr. zpirr9;, 
the third part of an Athenian 
tribes Kol. rgsexis, purus, 
whence tribus. — As. ATpa 
through A/Ifo« became liBra. 
Or fr. rplro;, third; whence 
TQlaoc, tribus. J Al. from zgi- 
guys, divided into three parts; 
whence rpspis, tribus, as elj.dis, 
atn Bo. 

Tributum, money levied on 
the people. Fr. tribuo. "That 
is, a levy of money divided 
among the people, tributum in 
capita. Cicero: '* Omnis vis 
loquendi in duas éributa est 
partes." The Greeks say $ópog 
"fr. eápo, «épopa. Some de- 
rive it from ¢tributim. Quod 
datum est per tribus. | 

Trica, trifles, fooleries, toys. 
Martial joins £rice with Apine : 
“Sunt APINX friceque et si 
quid vilius istis." Pliny thus 
derives both: ** Diomedes ibi 
delevit gentes Monadorum Dar- 
dorumque, et urbes duas qus 
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IN PROVERB!I LUDICRUM onat supper. A room for sup- 
VERTERE, ÁPINAM et Tri- ping in. TgixAinoy. 

cam." Trice are also hin- Trico, a shuffler, rogue. 


drances, embarassments. ‘‘ Be- 
cause trifles impede one who is 
seriously engaged." F. But 
Nonius says that ¢rice are hairs 
or threads which entangle the 
feet of cocks. And thus trice 
is referred to tplyes, bairs. €[ 
Or from a word rguxai same as 
vpóxea, rags, shreds. Or from 
rpóyo, to annoy, YJ Wachter 
refers trice to the Northern 
tregua, to delay. What, if 
trica is for terica, i. e. res te- 
rice? — Terice being formed 
from tero, as Amice from Amo, 
And tero being taken for fero 
tempus, to wear away the time, 
delay. As d:sargiBa is to loiter, 
to put off, to retard. 

Triceni, thirty. Fr. triginta, 


whence trigtnteni, trigeni, tri- 
cenit. So Viceni. . 
* Tricésimus, thirtieth. For 


tricies, Or for 
trigintesimus fr. 
have Vicesimus 


iriciesimus fr. 
trigesimus for 
triginta. We 
and Vigesimus. 

Trichila : See Appendix. 

Trichilum, a vessel with three 
spouts. Fr. rpivesdov, the E of 
the second syllable being neg- 
lected. 

Trichorum, a house divided 
into three apartments. Teiva- 


ov. 

Trictes, Trigies, thirty times. 
Fr. triginta, whence triginties, 
contracted £rigies, soft tricies. 
Or from triginties is trities, tri- 
cies. 

Triclinium, a couch which 
held three persons, for reclining 


* One who invents (£ricas) hin- 
drances to paying his debts.” 
F. But trico seems to mean 
rather a contentious person, one 
who quarrels (de í£ricis) about 
trifles. 

ricolum, & period consisting 
of three members. Tpixcadov. 

Tricor, | make use of (trice) 
hindrances, evasions,  subter- 
fuges. Or tricor is tricas 
loquor, |l speak silly things, 
make silly aud trifling excuses 
and evasions. @ Wachter re- 
fers to Germ, triegen, to de- 
ceive, 

Tridens, a three pronged 
fork or spear, a trident, Fr. 
tres, tria, and dens. 

Triduum, for the space of 
three days. Fr. tres, tria, and 
dies. See Biduum. 

Triens, the third part of any- 
thing. "The third part of an 
As, four ounces, Fr. tres, tria. 
. drieris, a trireme. — Tpsggns. 

Triétéris, the space of three 
years. A triennial festival. 
Tosernpls. 

Trifur, a great thief. — Fr. 
tres, tria. So the Greeks said 
TpiAJuo ros, Tpixupla, Poirabasos, 
Tpipéxaipa, So the Freuch 

rés 18 very. 

Triga, a chariot drawn by 
three horses. So Biga. 

Trigesies, thirty times, Ap- 
parently fur (rigintesies fr. tri- 
ginta. 

Trigesimus, same as tricesi- 
mus, and put for it, or for tri- 
gentesumus. 
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Trigies : See Tricies. 
Triginta, thirty. Fr. tres, 
tria, aud ginta. See Viginti. 
Trigon, onis, a ball tossed by 
three persons forming a triangle. 
From a Greek word rpíiyov, or 
from tragonus. 
Trigonus, triangular, Tpiyavos. 
Trigónus, Trigon, Onis, a 
fish called otherwise pastinaca 
marina. ‘Fr. cpryov,  óvog. 
From its noise: fr. rpitm, (fut. 
9. rpryó), strido.” F. ‘For try- 
gonus fr. roevywy, doves.” V. 
Trimus, of three years. 
Bimus. , 
—. Trinus, three. Like Binus. 
Tridnes, ploughing oxen. For 
teriones fr. tero. Or fr. tpiay 
participle of rpiw, whence rplBa. 
Also, the greater and the lesser 
Bears. For each Bear repre- 
. sents a waggon and oxen. 
Triplex, icis, three-fold. Fr. 
tres, tria, and plico. 
. Tripudio, | leap, dance. For 
lerripudio, terripedio. Terram 
pede percutio. ¥ Al. from tres, 
tria, and pedis. Horace : “ Gau- 
det invisam pepulisse fossor Ter 


See 


— pede terram." ¥ Al. for tripuvio . 


for terripuvio, terram pavo. 
Tripudium, a dancing, leap- 
jug. See 'lripudio. Also, a 
rebounding of the food dropt by 
birds in taking the omens. Some 
understand it merely of the food 
dropping to the ground, for éer- 
ripuvium, fr. terram pavio, to 
strike the ground. | 
Tripus, ódis, a three-legged 
stool. Telmous, odoc. 
Triquétrus, triangular. Ains- 
worth: ‘ For triquadrus, [fr. 
quadrus, square], i. e. quadratus 


. in tres angulos." 
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Rather, from 
Toix«, in three parts; and £pa, 
a base. As beiug as it were 
divided into three parts which 
are bases. 

Triscurria, great buffoone- 
ries. Fr, tri, asin Trifur; and 
scurra. 

Tristis, sad. — Fr. rovers, 
(as QpTyo, frigo,) affiict- 
ed; formed from terpucras pp. 
of rpuw, to vex, afflict.  Donne- 
gan explains Tgucig by affliction. 
So tristis is also vexed, angry. 
In an active sense tpuoros might 
mean one who distresses or af- 
flicts, and ftristis is noxious, 
baneful; cruel, hard, severe. 
Hence grave, serious. Applied 
to the taste, íristis is painful, 
disagreeable, barsh, bitter, &c. 
As Lupines.are derived from 
Auxéo from their bitter taste. 
Applied to the touch, tristis is 
rough, shaggy. 

Tritavus, a great-grandfa- 
ther's great-grandfather. — Fr. 
rpiroc, third. As Gr. tpixawmos, 

Triticum, wheat. Varro: 
* Quód £ritum est ex spicis," 
But, as the termination is Greek, 
perhaps it is from a word rpu- 
sixov formed fr. vpów, térpuras, 
in the same sense. 

Triton, a sea god. Telray. 

Tritonis, Pallas. Tpstavls. 

Tritura, threshing. Fr. tero, 


tritum, So Natura. 
Tritus, bruised. — Fr. trio, 


whence  £rivi. 
whence ' zpíBo. 
Tein, plo. 

Trivia, Diana. As presiding 
over (trivia) the high ways. So 
in Greek Tesodirss. 


Trio fr. vplo, 


, ; 
Tego», Tepic, 
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Trici&lis, common. As ap- 
pertaining to (ériviwm) a place 
where three ways met, and so 
common, 

Triumphus, a triumph. Fr. 
(plaBos,! whence thriamphus, 
(as Fascino from Basx«va) ; tri- 
amphus, triumphus. Or @plap~ 
flos was first changed to (píoj.os, 
as Ópacic, JEol. (posó;. Then 
we have thriombus, triombus, 
triumbus, irmphus. 

Trizago, Trissago, —— 

Trichens, a trockee, a foot 
like tp@ye. Tooyaios. 

Tróchilus, a wren. Tedy- 
Aes. Also, a round ring in the 
juttings of pillars. Doubtless 
from tpéxidos, fr. spi, Térgo- 
xe, to run, ro run round. 

Trochlea, a pulley, windlass. 
Fr. reox1Ma or te0ysAale. 

Tróchus, a hoop. Tpoyés. 

Troja, a kind of exercise 
supposed to have resembled our 
tilts and tournaments. Virgil: 
** Hunc morem; hos cursus, at- 
que hzc certamina primus As- 
canius, longam muris cüm cin- 
geret Albam, Retulit et priscos 
docuit celebrare Latinos, Quo 
puer ipse modo, secum quo 
Troia pubes, Albani docuere 
suos ; binc maxima porro Acce- 
pi Roma, et patrium servavit 





! Plutarch has robs x, opevouévous 
wap atrois (the Romans). pdupous. 
Parkhurst hence concludes that 6 lap Bos 
was formed from triumphus. The Reader 
will determine this. In the mean time 
6plauBos may, I conceive, be derived 
from rpidsro, (taken in the sense of Tpi- 
vplaBos, 


dio,) fut. 2. TpiaBa, whence 
Compare "IauBos 


Bos, 6plauBos. 
from 'Idrre, 'laBs. 
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honorem. Trojaque nunc, pueri 
Trojanum dicitur agmen." 
ropet, winds blowing from 
the sea. Tpoxaios. *' Tropeus is 
one who does a shrewd turn, and 
runs away when he bas done.” 
Ainsw. From rgesaiog. ; 
Trépeum, Tropheum, a tro- 
phy. Tpéxasoy  . 
Trópicus, tropical. 
phorical. —Tegoxixó;. 
changes. Tpozixá. 
Trópis. ‘Gr. rgóxig is tbe 
sink of a ship. Hence tropis 
is taken for the bottom of a 
flagon, and hence for. vapid 
wine at the bottom of a flagon.” 


Tropus, a rhetorical figure. 
Tpéxos. 
Trossülus. Dacier: ‘ The 
old Glosses on Persius say: 
* Trossulum was a town of 
Etruria, which was taken by the 
Roman Equites or Knights with- 
out the aid of the infantry. 
Hence the Equites were called 
Trossuli.’ Pliny says the same, 
and adds that the Trossuli, as a 
name for the Equites, did not. 
remain in use much after the 
time of Gracchus. For the am- 
biguity of the word, which sig- 
nified also delicate and soft, be- 
came felt as a term of disgrace. 
From the Greek rgvocds, deli- 
cate, soft, as Salmasius well 
observes. Seneca: ‘ Idem quod 
faciam quod £rossuli isti et ju- 
venes. Here trossuli are not 
the knights, but delicate and 
luxurious men. Nonius says they. 
were named from torosuli. The 
Glossographer explains trusudus 
6 by axo ways.” Forcellini un- 


Meta- 
Tropica, 
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derstands the passage in Seneca 
‘¢de jactantibus nobilitatem et 
divitias, Trojugenis, ‘Troiadibus, 
delicatam et mollem vitam a- 
mtibus.” The words **'Tro- 
jugenis, Troiadibus " may lead 
us to think that Trossud is a 
diminutive of Tros, Trojan: i. e. 
paltry fellows who aped nobility, 
and wished to trace their genea- 
logy to the Trojans. And in truth 
many of these stories about 
towns and battles, with which 
the old etymologists abound, 
are greatly to be suspected. 
rua, a ladle. Fr. redm," to 
rub or wear. So from opóm 
(allied to zpóc) 1s rogdvy, a ladle. 

Trücido, | massacre, Fr. 
truciter cedo, whence trucedo, 
trucido like Occido. «f Al. 
from trucis simply. 

Tructa, a trout. Fr. rpóx- 
79$, a trout; properly, a rave- 
nous eater. — Tpóxrsc, says 
Schneider, is not found in this 
sétise in ancient authors. 

Trictilentus, savage, grim. 
Fr. truz, trucis. As Lutulen- 
tas, Turbulentus. 

Trüdis, a stake or pole for 
pushing or thrusting. Fr. tru- 


0. 
*  Trüdo, I thrust, shove. Fr. 
spoemy formed fr. vjóm, to vex, 
molest. Hence, to justle, 


shove. 

Trulla, a ladle, spoon; a 
trowel, Fr. trua, whence truu- 
la, truilla, (as 'Vurtur, Turturis, 
Turturula, Turturilla), truila. 
Trulla was also an earthern cup 


! Whence Tpéxe, poss, Sc. 
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or mug. Perhaps, ns being in 


its form. Forcellini describes 
trulla, a ladle, as** concha ma- 
nubriata.” — Donnegan says: 
* TpuBaloy, a small bow! or 
dish; dimin. of "Qu, Tou, a 
drinkmg-cup." rom ' tpufds 
then might have been (¢rudbuda, 
trubla, trulla.  Trulla is used 
also for a pan to put fire in, 
and a chamberpot. From the 
form. 

Trulleum, a bowl or basin. 
As beiug in the form of a trul- 
a. | 
Trullisso, Y lay ou plaster 
(trullá) with a trowel. , 

Trunco, l maim, mangle. 
For truco, (as Lingo, &c.) fr: 
tovy@, I afflict, Hesychius ex- 
plains Tpóxw» by gbeipev. Or 
Tpóyc is here to perforate, from 
tpbw, whence tpunée, redpa, 
TtupaAMa. And hence to wound, 
like Too which is allied td 
Tpóm : and so tpate, whence 
TpaUpa.* «T Al. from truz, 
trucis.  Truciter tracto. ' 

Truncus, maimed. Fr. trun- 
co. 
Truncus, a tree (truncus) dis: 
membered of its roots and 
branches, the stump, stock, 
trunk. So the body without 
the limbs. Also, a branch cut 
off from the trunk, Anda dolt, 
dunce, as senseless. as a stock 
«| ** From rpéyvos, (rpévyog,) 
which in Hes, oe 1s ve ame 
as truncus,” says Vossius. But 
tpexvos is explained by Donne- 
gan “a bough, twig, branch, 
shoot.” 


3 See Donnegan on Tépu. 
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Trusus, pushed. ' Fr. trudo, 


trudsum. 

Tritinu, a steelyard, ba- 
lance. Fr. vgvrav As pa- 
x Ayà, maclilna. 

Trux, trücis, cruel, savage, 
severe ; of a savage countenance, 
grim, fierce. Fr. rpifm fut. of 


tpuyw, to distress, afflict. See 
‘ristis.? | 
Tryblium, a dish. — TpóBxiov. 


Tu, you. Fr. rt, /Eolic form 
of có. “ Pers. tu, Dutch and 
Germ. du." W. 

Tuba, a trumpet. Fr. xróros, 
8 sound; or xrvxó, to sound. 
«| Al. from tubus, a pipe, tube. 


]n Vitruvius tuba is the pipe of - 


an hydraulic machine. 

Tuber, a swelling ; a knob, 
hard excrescence ; a truffle or 
mushroom. Fr. tumeo, whence 
tumiber, tuber. As Facio, Fa- 
ciber, Faber. So Verber. «[ 
* From Hebr. tabur.” Tt. 

Tuber, 

Tübicen,a trumpeter. Qui 
tubá canit. As Fidicen. 

Tuburcinor, Y eat greedily. 
Fr. riBapis, a dish served at 
dessert, Like Sermocinor. Al. 
for tubercinor fr. tuber, a mush- 
room. That is, 1 feast greedily 
6n the tuBagis or on mushrooms. 

Tübus: See Appendix. 

"Tucetum, a kind of sausage. 
For tudicetum fr. tudo, tundo, 
whence tudes. As being brayed 
or pounded. Compare Face- 
tus. 





! Al. from rpaxds, rough; whence 
Tpaxs, Tpàt ; orrpdys, rpbt. 1 Al. from 
Opht, a Thracian. See Tum. 
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Tides, a mallet. ' Fr. tudo, 
tundo. os ' d 
T'üdito, | thump, strike. Fr 
tundo, tunditum, tuditum. 
- Tueor, I look ‘at steadfastly, 
gaze on. Also, I look to, at- 
tend to, watch over, guard, pre- 
serve. Tuor stil exists, and is 
fr. rum, whence vícoxw, TiTÓC Xo, 
whence titdoxopa, { aim at an 
object. Schultens: “ Trric+ 
xecQas was with the ancient 
Latins tut, intut, and afterwards 
tueri, tntuert.” Todo 1s allied to 
Taw, Teo, Telyo. Virgil: ** Ocu- 
los pariter telumque tetendit." 
From «óc is also rvyxávo, 1 aim 
at, hit, hit upon, light upon. So 
from Bago, I aim at, is Batra, T 


look at. € | Al. from scope, 
Óscipan. 007 
Tufa.  Forcellini: ** Legi- 


tur tanquam nomen signi mili- 
taris apud Vegetium.: Sed pro- 
fecto barbariem sapit, et est a 
Latio amandandum."  Faccio- 
lati: * Erant tufz, Gr. ro2Qa 
vel rovg¢la, apices cassidi vel 
galee inserti, ex Indicorum 
boum caudis facti, ut probat 
Ducang. At Lydus nos docet 
lanceas fuisse promissis jubis 
ormnatas, quas Romani jubas, 
Barbari autem, nonnihil cor- 
rupta voce, tufas vocant." After 
noticing the Anglo-Sax. top, 
Icel. topper, Engl. top and tuft, 
Wachter observes that the By- 
zantine writers call the tuft of a 
helmet rot¢a from the Saxon, 
and adds: ** Inde Latino-bar- 
baris (ufa genus vexilli ex con- 
fertis plumarum globis." 
Tügürium, a cottage, hut. 
For togurium, (as nUmide from 
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vOpates, &c.) fr. ríreya pf. mid. tomix, whence tomicwid, tomi- 
of r&yo, to cover. oga. cla, tumécla. ) 

Tui: See Sui. Teemilo, I bury. In tumdo 
Tuli, 1 bore; I bore up, condo. 
raised. Fr. tolo, whence tetoli, — Tümultuariw, done on the 


ollo. 

Tullianum, a part of the com- 
mon prison at Rome, as added, 
says Festus, by Servius Tullius. 

Tum, then; besides, and. 
From có», (as 9040N, dolU M,) 
i. e. xarà v» (i. e. rovrov) xpóvov. 
So Donnegan explains TG to 
mean *' then" in Il, », 158, and 
Od. p, 501. Compare Tam. 
« Al. from rijs, rip’. 

Tumba, a tomb. Fr. róp fo, 
or rather fr. róufa which is in 
the Glosses. 

Fumeo, I swell; I am proud. 
Fr. xóm, pp. xexuzas, whence a 
verb xuxiw, /Eol. rupew, as Kei- 
vos is in ZEolic Tyo;, and as many 
derive Telum from KiaAov, olic 
T$. From = xéxvpas in fact 
xBpe, 2 wave, is derived, ¥ As 
tice ( See Tueor) existed in the 
sense of extending, it might 
have meant also to expand; then 
from pp. térupas might be rupdo, 
tumeo. J Al. from ¢ipa, a 
swelling ; whence figa, (as vice 
vers’ @}p becomes 43p,) hence 
thumeo, tumeo. J Al. from 
Gupos, anger. But tumeo in the 
senee of swelling with anger is 
metaphorical." 

Tumicla, a little rope. Fr. 


tetuli, tui. See T 


L Al. from olBpedeo transp. Sounder, 
whence dumieo (as pUnio from «Ol», 
fumeo, as Timeo from Acipa. Y Muller 
says that some etymologists derive riép- 
Bos from rupety, tumeo: as Tumulus 
from Tumeo. Donnegan under Tide 
gives a different derivation of róufos. 


Etym. 


occasion, unpremeditated. Fr. 
tumultuor. ‘Taken from the mi- 
lites tumuldtuarii, who were en- 
rolled st à moment's notice tó 
defend the state. | 

Tümultus, a tumult, eproar. 
Fr. tumeo. Cicero: '* Ne de- 
serere viderer bunc rerum tumo- 
fem." Virgil: ** Ille etiam cce- 
cos instare tumultus Sepe mo- 
net, fraudemque et operta tu- 
mescere bella” So fr. io, to 
swell, is xólos, pride, $eisult, out- 
rage ; whence xv$oipg, uproar. 

Tümülus, a little hill, mound; 
atomb. Fr. tumeo. 

Tunc, then. For tumgue, 
tumq', tumc (as Neque, Neq’, 
Nec,) for softness tunc." 

Tundo, 1 beat, strike. For 
tudo, whence tutudi and £«wdi- 
tans. |f cénra is fr. rdw, a8 
Serre from 860; then from ré- 
Say, formed from sue, may be 
tudo. And in reality sie dui 
exist, (as appears under 'Toeor,) 
in the sense of ammg, hitting, 
striking, € Al. from «óxby, 
formed from rérurras; whence 
Tóm. Or fr. Tórro, virre, 
ritto, J Al. from delve, whence 
cibevras and riforras, 0593» and 
669». M 

Tunica, a tunic; metaph. a 
coat, membrane. Fr. ximéva 
accus. of xirdy; transp. vóryà, 
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whence f&nica, as Pages became 
füris. YJ Al. from d0xm, to put 
on; fut. dd; whence dunica, 
(as Manus, Manica,) and tunica, 
as Timeo from , deiga. S The 
Germ. tuach Wachter refers to 
. - Turba, a crowd, uproar. 
Tópf». Boxhorn mentions tbe 
British tyrfa. 3 
Turbidus, muddy, thick, Fr. 
turbo, to disturb. Also, angry, 
displeased, rebellious. ‘‘ Com- 
motus irà que maximé omnium 
perturbat." F. Also, full of 
trouble, confusion, and disorder : 
1. e, turba plenus. 
. Turbinatus, conical. That is, 
in the shape (turbinis) of a top. 
Turbo, a whirlwind, hurri- 
cane. Apuleius: ** Turbo di- 
citur, qui repentinis flatibus 
prosilit atque universa pertur- 
bat." Wachter: ** Quód om- 
nia turbet et summa imis mis- 
ceat." But turbo is also a whirl 
or reel, and a top which whirls. 
Whence, turbo would be better 
referred to cvpoféc», cvpofaw, 
whirling; transp. crogPav, 
whence torbo, (as X$&AXo be- 
comes Fallo,) then turbo. The 
explanation by Vossius of turbo, 
a top, seems frigid: “ Nam 
actus flagellis venti instar turbat 
ac. strepit.” 0t 
Turbo, I disturb, confound. 
Fr. urba. «| Or from crpofto, 
epo, I whirl ;. transp. oropfó. 
^; durbülentus, ‘troubled, " dis- 
turbed. Fr. turba, i.e. plenus 


turbe. So Luculentus. Or. 
fr. turbo, inis. Or fr. turbo, 
avi. 


Turdus: See Appendix. 
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. Turgeo, l swell. Fr. xupróos 
xugre, (whence xuprape, a round 
tumor,) transp. rupxa, (as Mop, 
Forma,) whence turgo, aud tur- 
geo, as we have Tergo and 'l'er- 
geo. ¥ Or from rapeyin, (as 
from KéAapos is Culmus,) fut. 
$. of ragacow, I disturb; ina 
neuter sense, | am disturbed, 
In allusion to flour swelling by 
mixing leaven. Jones, in de- 
riving turgeo from vagaya, ob- 
serves that its primary sense must 
hence have been to be agitated 
or to swell with anger.. But 
this last sense seems naturally 
to follow and not to lead that of 
swelling in general." 
‘urto,” . 
Turma, & squadron of horse. 
Damm: '*"IAy, agmen militum, 
turma equitum. Ab siA£c, vol- 
vo, condenso, conglobo."  Ra- 
ther, 1. i$ from 1Aéo, and eis 
from .eiA&m. Similarly, £urma 
appears to come from torqueo, 
which is the same as «iAéo and 
iMo, whence tye, a whirlpool. 
Fr. torqueo is torquima, torma, 
(as Glubo, Glubima, Gluma,) 
for softness turma. |. Al. from 
véroppes pp. of telpw, whence 
Teres, round. See Torus. So 
Scaliger from réeppos, rotunditas. 
q Al. from dpon4, cursus ; transp. 
Sop}, dorma, whence torma, as 
Timeo from Jepa. Gloss, 





_* Donnegan: “ Tipe, fut. répow, [pf. 

TéTvpka,] to swell, to rise. This form has 

assumed from analogy, and to it are 

referred 6ópaos, rópois, "Üpros, as well as 

the Latin Turio, Turgeo, T 

fear all this is mere assumption. 
3 See the Note on Tuigeo. 


uris" I 
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Philox.: Turma, adyos, S108 
M4. F Al. from vópfs, a crowd: 
B changed to M, Or fr. rópf, 
whence turbima, turma.  1saac 
Vossius: ** Turba and turma, 
as Globus and Glomus.” 
Turpis: See Appendix. 
Terris, a tower wn moveable 
tower used in besieging cities. 
Fr. Tópeic, rójpys. 
^ "Tursto, a sturgeon or por- 
poise, porcopiscis, a sea pig. 
** From its pig’s-beak. In 
Welsh twrch isa pig. Hence 
also this: fish is called Hicca 
from Hwch, which means a sow 
in the same dialect; and Hysca 
from "fs, a sow ; and tursio from 
£urch, a sow. |t is therefore 
not a Gothic word, as Scaliger 
writes: but a Celtic word." W. 
{ts beak is spoken of by Pliny. 
Turtur,a turtle-dove, ** Hebr. 
thor, thur, Lat. turtur by redu- 
plication. Anglo-Sas. turtle.” 
W. So Ainsworth: ‘ From 
the Hebrew doubled tur-tur.” J 
Or from tpdozas, to be afflicted ; 
‘Virgil: ' Nec GEMERE aeri 
cessabit turtur ab ulmo." «J| 
Or from vejfo, to coo like a 
dove (wlience from fut. 2. rguyé 
18 tpyyay, a turtle-dove), pp. Té- 
Tpuras,* TéTUQTO. 
WTurunda, a small ball of 
bread; a roll of lint put into 
a wouud. For terunda, terenda, 


' Varro: “ Turma factum e terma: 
quod tet deni equites cx tribus tribubus 
febant.'" 


3 For, as rplfw makes cpi, as well as 
vplte, so tpi probably made Tpósw as 
well as rpéte. 


p. TévpuTai, transp. rérugras. — 


wor 


fr. tero; somewhat as; Gerunda 
from Gero. Offa trita et sub. 
acta manibus. Sonw form tUs 
gurium immediately from tEgo. 
q Or from repo, Tp, or opi, 
rope, to make round. Com- 
pare Teres and Torus. @ Al. 
from rupées, made with cheese 
as a cake; acc. tugdeta, TU- 
eure whence turunta, turun- 
a! os 

Tus, Thus, incense. Fr. (io;, 
bbs, as IIoc, Pus. 

Tussilago, the herb coltsfoot. 


Pliny: “ Nomen habet a £ussi 
sananda.” So Gr. fio fr. 
Buk 9 Bux ós . 


Tussis, à cough. Fr. srócis 
or wrócci, & spitting. Catul- 
lus: ** Malamque pectore Ex- 
8PUI tussim.” | 


Tute, yourself. Tv re. 
Tutela, a defence, protection ; 
guardianship, wardship: &c. 

r. tutor, as Luo, Luela. 


Tutor, 1 defend. Fr. tueor, 
tuitum, tutum. 

Tütülus: See Appendix. 

Tutünus, 

Tutus, guarded, kept safe; 
safe. -Fr. tueor, tuttus. ^ 

Tuus, your. Fr. tui, as Sui, 
Suus. , oto tm 

Tympanum, a drum, timbrel, 
tabret. ^ Tógszavev. In Virg. 
Georg. 2, 444, Quayle explains 
tympana, '* sofid wheels resem- 
bling drums.” — Donnegan: 





.* Tóp.savoy was any: thing made 


of wood, and resembling a 
drum more or less in form, 


3 Ifa verb 7ópo, to swell, really ex- 
isted, (See the Note on Turgeo,) tarun- 
da might be referred to it. 
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Hence in architeeture, a pedi- 
ment, Vitruv. 4. 6,7. The 
form of the ancient drum was 
that of a kettle-drum, viz. flat on 
one side, and convex on the 
other, as appears from the form 
of certain natural objects com- 
pared to it by Pliny and Var- 
ro," 

Typhon, a hurricane, ter&e- 

.. Toán». . 
E Typhus, arrogance. Two. 
. Iypus,a stamp, impression, 
image.  Tówoj. 

Tyrannis, regal power; ty- 
ranny. Tvgawls. 

Tyrannus, a king, prince; a 
tyrant. Tupavvos. 

Tyrianthinus, of a bright 
violet color. Tupicvéivos. 

Tyrótárichus, à kind of meat 
made of salted flesh and cheese. 
Tugerdgnyes. 


U, V. 


Vacca, acow. * From Hebr. 
vakar." It. Ratber, bakar. 


* From the Syriac baccara.” 


V. | Others from Bots, Bods, 
a cow; whence they form a 
word boacca, but apparently 
without analogy. 

Vaccinium, Vacinium, a hya- 
cinth. At least, says Forcellini, 
it 18 certain that it is a flower of 
a dark violet color. Martin: 
*C The vaccinium mentioned by 
Virgil isnot different from what 
in other places he calls Hya- 
cinthus. The /Eolians, who af- 
fected to change the v into ov, 
as eyirip into Üowydtyp, wrote 
ovaxivioy and obamivner for the 


’ stick. 


TY P——VAC 


disiautive daxlybev: and odi- 
xÍyyiov in Romen letters is vaci- 
nium, The line in Virgil, * Et 
nigrse viole sunt et vaccinia ni- 
,' is a literal translation of a 
Fine of Theocritus : Ka} i ley 
tray bvr), xod d a Uaxivbos, 
Here Virgil bimself translates 
Ddxivlog vaccinium." 
Vacerra : See Appendix. 
acerrósus, used by Augustus 
for Cerritus. That is, ally, 
stupid as a (vacerra) stake or 


ost. 

d Vacillo, I move to and fro, 
waggle, reel. From the North. 
Wachter: “ Anglo-Sax. wagian, 
Suec. hweka, Germ, suckem, 
vacillare. Properly to fluctuate, 
as taken from a wave, which in 
all the dialects is called woge. 
Allied is Hebr. puk, titaubavit. 
For W and P are interchanged.” 
Elsewhere he notices ** Anglo- 
Sax. and Suec. weg, Iceland. 
vag, a wave;” which he com- 
parés with alyes, waves. To 
vag vacillo seems nearly allied. 
«| Or for vagillo from vago, 
(which was formerly used for 
vugor, as Scribo, Scribilto. 
Forcellini expleins for their first 
meaning vacio ** modo huc, 
modo illuc inclinor," cagor 
*' huc atque illuc feror." — Ciee- 
ro: ' Quorum vagetur animus 
errore, nec habeat unquam quid 
sequatur.” That is, fluctuates, 
wavers. €T Al. from bacillus, a 
A metaphor taken from 
infirm men, leaning on a stick, 
and tottering. 

Vaco, lam empty, void; 1 am 
free from ; I am free from busi- 
ness, am disengaged, have leisure, 





vac 


am idle; Ihave leisure to apply 
to anything. Bona vacant, are 
without a possessor, are vacant. 
Fr. yaw, or yatw, xad, yaFo, 
(whence Cavo), transposed Fa- 


Vücuus, empty ; disengaged ; 
vacant, Fr, vaco. 
. Vádimónium, a recognisance, 


bail. Fr. vas, vadis. So Pa- 
tris, Patrimonium. 
Vado, I go. Fr. Bá. Eus- 


fathius: 'O Badog ix re) Bábe, 
oU wapóyeyor Tà Debt. Or 
from a verb abo, Badd. Or, 
as Ais long in vado, it is fr, 
pao, Bifsros, Bràyy, Dor. Baby, 
whence Badiw, Bata, vado. «| Al. 
from Paria, Baro. Y Tooke: 
** From Anglo-Sax. vadan.” 

Vadum, Vadus, a ford, shal- 
low, shoal of the sea; the bot- 
tom of the sea; and of a well; 
the sea in general. ** Ubi aqua 
brevis est, ac pedibus vadi ac 
transiri potest.” F. But, as A 
is short, vadum is better referred 
to Baris, Baroy, passable, or Bé- 
Sos, à passage.' 

Va, alas. Fr.oóal. So Vir- 
gilius was written by the Greeks 
Ourpylasos. So Strabo writes the 
Gallic Vates Odarass. Wachter 
notices -Anglo-Sax. we, wa, 
Dan. ve, Goth. wai, Welsh 


ae. 
E Vater. crafty, knowing. Fr. 





' * Germ. waden, wadden, watten, 
oe wadan, Be . waaden, Eo. 
to wade, Lat. tado. All cadum." W. 
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d$epóc, formed fr. apy, fr. 30a 
pa dato, necto. As the 
Latins say Necto dolos. So 
from axtw, 30x, áQa, is axa 

to deceive, From ag}, as Ves- 
pera from‘Eoxipa. Al. from 
Bag}, adyeing, coloring, and so 
tricking, deceiving. @ Al. for 
vaber fr. facio, whence faciber, 
vaciber, vaber, whence vafer, 
as dpPo,amBo. That is, dex- 
terous, expert. See Faber. «4 
Al, from $&oc, to speak, whence 


vaber, vafer. Dicendi peritus et 
decipiendi verbis. Al. for 
varifer. * Qui varia semper 


rent quibus norit se extricare.” 
Vagina : See Appendix. 
Vagio, I cry asa child. Fr. 
Btpaya pf. mid. of Bata, . same 
as BaBato, to speak inarticu- 
lately. Hence 6agio, vagio. 
q Al. from ayéw, Doric of $56, 
I utter aloud sound, Hence va- 
theo, vageo, which seems to have 
produced vagor (same as V agitus) 
in Lucretius. T Al. for valgio 
from Germ. bale, an infant. 
Vagor, 1 go to and fro, wan- 
der, rove. From ve, much, and 
agor (whence Agitor), I am 
driven about. € Al. from ayo- 
pas, Féyopai, l am driven, or I 
drive myself. Hence fagor or 
vagor, Or from veand ayopas. 
qW achter notices Goth. wagan, 
to move, and Germ. wegen, 
* movere, sive id fiat in loco, 
sive de loco ad locum." 
. Vagus, waudering. Fr. cagor. 


? Al. from ve, very, and Afer. From 
the crafty disposition of the Africans, 
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Vah,ah! An interjection of 

tef, Joy» admiration, wrath. 

rom d; V prefixed as, in nu- 
merous words, and H added as 
in Ob from 72. YF Or for 
waha, which occursin Plautus. 
And this from d 4, ¥ ** From 
Hebrew HAH.” <Ainsw. 4 
Or from the sound. 

Valde, very much. For va- 
lide, strongly. So Gr. xépra 
fr. xo&rog, xápros. 

ale, farewell. Fr. valeo, 

Valeo, l am in sound health 
and strength; I am well or 
strong. Fr. fao, I flourish ; 
JEol. artim, (as 6»p, Bol, 
€)p,)) whence valeo, as Vates 
for Pbates. €[ Al. from o/Aso, 
whence vuleo, as in Olvos, Vi- 
num; agd valeo, as in xTyà;, 
cÁnis; xTA£, cAlix. . 

Valétudo, health good or bad. 
Fr. valeo, caletum. 

‘algus, bow-legged. — Fr. 
falz, falcis, whence falcus, fal- 
gus, valgus, bent as a scythe." 

Validus, in sound health, 
strong, powerful. Fr. valeo. 
As Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Vallis, a valley. Fr. 642122, 
to be verdant; whence a word 
Garros, JEol. (aXXo; (as O)p, 
@yp,) in the sense of vallis. 
So Helvigius derives Germ. 
thal, dahl, (whence our Dale,) 
from (4XXo: ** Est enim locus 
&egibaayjs, undique virens." ¥ 
Al. from the preceding thal. 
q Al. from vallo. ** Quód hiuc 


atque hiuc vallata est," Ainsw.* 


! Al. from &Ayos, pain, calamity. 

* Al. from abA&ros, (gen. of abAàr,) 
abAvbs, whence vaxinis, talnis, vallis, as 
KoAerbs, KoArbs, Colnis, Collis. 


VAH-———VAN 


Fallo, I fence or fortify (vals 
lis) with stakes. 

Vallum, a fortification round 
& camp or besieged town, made 
of earth dug from the ditch, and 
(de vallis) of sharp stakes stuck 
into it. «| Al. from BéAAm, to 
cast, cast up an entrenchment. 

Vailus, a stake. Fr. varus, 
whence varulus, vallus, as Pue- 
rula, Puella. . | 

Vailus, a little fan. Fr. ven- 
nus, whence vannulus, vanus, 
vallus. 

Valea, folding doors For 
volve, fr. volvo. ‘* Quia in a- 
periendo volvuntur et compli- 
cantur." F. Somewhat as lÀn- 
cea from AOyx7. Or from volte, 
changed to vulva, and then to 
valve, somewhat as tAlpa from 
tT¢ra, TTAgá. So Culcita from 
Calco, Lubricus from Labor. 

Valvólus, 

Vanga, | 

Vannus, a fan, corn-van. 
From the North. Sax. fann. 
* Germ. wanne. Lat. vanuus. 
From Celt. bense, a hurdle. 
For it is an instrument woven 
from wicker rods, like a hur- 
dle." W. So Wachter else- 
where explains cannus ** iustru- 
mentum VIMINEUM quo fru- 
menta ventilantur.” J Al. for 
ventulus, a little wind; wheuce 
venlus, vennus, then vannus, 
as mAgnus for mEguus. 

Vanus, unsubstantial, vain ; 








3 * Valearum nomine significatur 
etiam ipsum xdoya, cavitas, lumen ja- 
nue [valvarwm] aut fenesuz: fiebantque 
maximé in tricliniis ampla; ac patentes, 
ut comantibus 'laté 


prospectos esset in 
omnes partes.” Fo. (4 
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futile; false. Fr. xégqva, Dor. 
axtgava, pf. mid. of galvopes, to 
appear ; whence ¢avis, apparent, 
i, e. apparent but not real. Sis 
quod videris, is a well known 
precept. (J '* From Germ. 
wan, deficiens." W. , 
Vapidus, mawkish, vapid. 
Fr. vapor or vapeo. ‘* Qui va- 
porem emittit." F. Rather, 
qui eaporem TETRUM emittit, 
as the Delphin Editor explains 
it on Persius, 5, 148. Some 
seem to understand it, qui vapo- 
rem emisit suum, qui vapuit, et 
est nil nisi liquor. But 1 doubt 
that vapidus can be thus analo- 
gically explained. 
. Vapor, exhalation, steam ; 
smoke, mist. Also, warmth, 
heat, for exhalation supposes 
. these. Fr. vapeo, whence va- 
pidus. Vapeo ft. xadim, to ex- 
ale; whence radém, (as AUKos, 
luPus,) papheo, transp. pha- 
peo, vapeo. l. from x&zos, 
ol. x&xop, whence vxo, va- 


por. . | 

Vaporo, I heat (vapore) with 
hot steam, fumigate. I send 
out (caporem) hot steam, 
. Vappa, palled or insipid 
wine. Hence, an abandoned 
fellow : ** Probrosum hominum 
nomen," says Pliny, * càm de- 
generavit animus." Or vappa 
is useless like palled wine, and 
hence bad, as the Greeks ex- 
pressed a good man by og 
&v3g, a useful man. Fre vapi- 
da, whence vapda, vappa. € 
** As for oupe the 7Eolians. said 
omxa, so for Baypa they said 
farsa, whence was vappa. 
. Nor does the meaning of Bap- 
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pa oppose this derivation. Pro- 
perly indeed it signifies * intinc- 
tum :' but vinegar in particular 
was used in the &yBappoa ; and 
Hesychius states that the Syra- 
cusans said Baype for ip Bap. 
Hence Bzppa was used simply 
for vinegar. Aud hence the 
JEolic Baxxa, and Latin vappa, 
was used for wine becomig 
acid.” V. 

Vapulo, 1 am beaten or 
whipped. Fr. awadts, tender; 
whence àxaA00; awade, | make 
tender by beating : used intrans- 
iüvely. Compare Mulco. V, 
as in Vespera from ' Ecwípa ; and, 
U, as in crapUla from xgaurA-. 
Ax. ¥ Al. from dwarcdm, dwa- 
Aoc, I thresh. (| Or from xai- 
xara fut. of qoaa, I shake. 
Used like Percutio from Qua- 
tio. | —_ 

Vare& seem to mean erect 
stakes on which others called 
Vibie are placed to stand npon 
and build. Ausonius: ‘ Se- 
quitur 'caram  vibia," Some 
however read .“‘ Sequitur vara 
vibiam.” And vara is used by 
Vitruvius for the whole erection. 
It seems allied to varus, a stake 
on which hunting-nets are placed. 
And indeed in Lucan 4, 439, 
varis is taken by Forcellini as 
coming from cara. Or these 
vare were placed obliquely in 
regard to one another, from 
varus, crooked. €*€| Al. from 
Germ, beren, to raise up, bear 
up. 
Varia, a panther. From its 
various colors. 

Varicus, straddling. Fr. va- 
rus, as Teter or Tetras, Tetri- 
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cus. When the legs are bent 
inwards, they are straddling. 

Várius, of divers colors; va- 
rious in general; versatile; va- 
rious in action, fickle. Fr. Ba- 
ads, whence valius, varius. So 
oyAla, seRia. 

Varir, a swollen or dilated 
vein. Fr. varus. Nonius: 
** Quia venz m cruribus tumen- 
tes inflexe sunt et obtorte.” 
«f Or fr. varus, which Forcellini 
éxplains ' tuberculum exiguum 
et durum in facie." 

' Faro: See Baro. 

Varus, having the legs bent 
inward ; crooked, hence wrong, 
opposed to Rectus. Also, un- 
like, disstmilar. In this sentence 
of Bp. Hall, ** If we walk per- 
versely with God, he will walk 
crookedly towards us," Johnson 
explaius Crookedly ** untoward- 
Fy, not compliantly" Varus is fr. 
poiBis, poBes, transp. Bagis, ba- 
rus, varas. So Baro and Varo 
are interchanged. q Al. from 
apes, Dor. xapts, injured in any 
part of the body. ) 

Varus, a little fork with 
which hunting-nets are set up. 
Fr. pa:Bds, crooked. That is, 
a crooked stake. See Varus 
above. "I Al. from Germ. 
beren, to raise up, bear up. 

Farus, a speckle on the face. 
' Quia varum corpus facit et 
imequale.” Ainsw. Varus is 
dissimilar, unequal, uneven. 

as, vadis, a bail, surety. 
Fr. $as, participle of ¢yp), 
which Donnegan explains (inter 
alia) to affirm, assure, promise. 
Or vas is for vads, vadis, and 
this is fr. darys, from $20, xé 
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‘Qui promittit suo se 
periculo aliquem judicio stitu- 
rum.” V. € Al. from Bá. 
Qui vadit seu it in jus. «4 Al. 
from Germ. wetter, spondere, 
stipulari. ‘The Anglo-Sax. 
bad, wed, is a pledge.” W. « 
Spelman-mentions the Turkish 
bassa, sponsor." 

Vas, vasis, a vessel. From 
Germ. fassen, to take, hold, 
receive, whence our adverb 
Fast. Or from Germ. fass, 
explained by Wachter ‘‘ omne 
receptaculum ventrosum." «€ 
Or from Baw, Bdco, to support. 
Thus Bape, an altar, is for 8do- 
pog fr. Baw; and from pp. pé 
Baca: is Bacrálo, to bear, car- 
ry. ¥ Or, since CH is com- 
mutable with PH or F, (See 
Fames,) vas ot fas is fr. xdi, 
yacw, I hold, contain. us 
vasis or phasis will be for chasis. 
«| ** From Hebr. vasah, ample." 
Tt. 

Vascus, —— 

Vasto, I lay waste. Fr. 
kori, kore, dero, I destroy. 
V, as ’Riw, Video, &c. | 


Tooke: ‘‘ From Anglo-Sax. 
vestan.”* «| Al. from vastus, 
waste. That is, vastum reddo. 


** Vastus pro inani, vacuo, de- 
serto, vastato. Nam que vacua 
sunt loca vasta et majora viden- 
tur." F. 

Vastus, vast, ample. — Fr. 
dero, & city. Vast as a city. 
Festus explams Oppidó, much, 





! Wachter in Vasai. 

3 « Gr alevoiy, Lat. pastar e, Franc. 
ostan, Angl. £o waste, gwasteare, 
Gall. gaster, g&ter." W. ' 
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** Quantum vel oppido satis es- 
set." Compare Ingens. €«[ Al. 
for phastus, and this for chastus, 
(See Fames,) fr. ydo, x&xaca, 
to hold, contain. That is, ca- 
pacious. 

. Vastus, waste. See Vasto! 

Vates, a prophet, diviner. 
Fr. $4o, xé¢yras, to say, de- 
clare; whence $2r5;, Dor. $a- 
ms. Compare Gr. xpodirys. 
Donnegan: ** Sarys, a prophet. 
Literally, one who announces. 
Hence vates." 

Vatius: See Appendix. 

Uber, a teat, dug. Fr. ov- 
Gap, /Eol.có$ap, whence upher, 
(as pOTcoa, mUsa,) uber, as 
&pdo, amBo. Uber is also 
fertility, as ovdap also is used. 
The ** ubere glebz" of Virgil is 
taken from the ot§ag poupas of 
Homer. Hence uber is fertile. 
Some refer uber in this sense 
to edpogos, or to sixog0s. 

Ubertas, fertility. Fr. uber. 
As Liber, Libertas. 

Ubi, where. Fr. 66:, /Eol. 
9Qi, whence uphi, as "Ors, Uti; 
and ubi, as dp.dw, amBo, Com- 
pare Uber. Or, as gs was a 
formative as well as 6:, ubi 
might come at once from a 
word 6. (| Al. from 4, ai, 
ui, whence ubi, as B is added in 


Bibo for Bio. €[ Al. from 
Gxou. 

Ubiqüe, everywhere. For 
ubicunque. 





! A]. from wavords, made to cease. 

3 Wachter notices the Irish faidh, a 
prophet, and the statement of Strabo that 
the.Oóáreis, that is, Vates, among the 
Gauls, were employed in sacrificing and 
contemplating the nature of things. 

Etym. 
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Udo, —— | 
Udus, wet, moist. For uvi- 
dus. 
Vé, or. From $; the V pre- 


fixed, as in" Ig, Vis. «| Or for 
vel, somewhat as A for Ab. 

Ve—, a negative prefix, as in 
Vecors, Vesanus. From $—, 
asin ymepoc. V,as"k, Vis. 

Ve—, an intensitive prefix, 
asin Vescus. Contracted from 
valde. Whence possibly arises 
the writing ve. YJ Or from 
j, undoubtedly. | Or con- 
tracted from Aba, abundantly. 
So Se— is cut down from Seor- 
sim. 

Vecors, vecordts, without 
mind, frantic, foolish. Cor is 
here the seat of intelligence. Or 
vecors is one who wants feeling, 
insensible, stupid. 

Vectigal, money paid for 
freight or carriage, ob res vec- 
tas. 

Vectigalis, subject to. pay 
(vectigalia) taxes. or tribute. 

Vectis seems properly to 
mean a bar used by porters in 
carrying weights; fr. veho, vec- 
tum. Hence a bar used in 
raising weights; a bar or bolt. 
Though it may be referred to 
ayxros, fastened; so that vectis 
is that by which doors are fast- 
ened. Virgil: ‘‘ Centum erei 
claudunt vectes.” 

Vedius, Pluto. From ds, 
4i, Jove. See Vejovis. 

Végeo, I excite, move, 
quicken. For veceo from ve 
and ceo, from xéw, whence xéA- 
aw, | impel. ‘Thus xéo would 
be allied to xiw, I go, whence 
xivéw, | move, aud Lat. cio, 

3a 
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creo. ¥ Al. for vecieo, whence 
veceo, vegeo, J Al. from a verb 
éym, the same as dyw. Lennep: 
*€ "Exeyn, I urge, impel. It 
seems compounded of ix} and 
aya, from £ys, the same as 
dym." Again: "t Eyslpa, I ex- 
cite, from ym, as áysigo from 
aya.” Donnegan: “ "Oypos, a 
furrow. Some derive it from 
ayw.” Rather, from iyo, the 
same as dvo; from Pp. oypas, 
or from pf. mid. óya, whence 
e yipos, oypoc. "Theocritus : Ov- 
Te Ty Gypov Aye dive ais To amply 
dyes. V is thus added in Ve- 
geo, as in Video from 'I9ío. 
Or it is ve, much. € Al. from 
ve and ayim (whence dye), 
same as aye. €[ Al. from (orm. 
wegen, to move. {| Al. soft for vee 
reo from Éyem, é bygto, I rouse. 
eA pom àxém, same. as 
indie, J sharpen, stimulate. 
Hence vageo, then vegeo, as 
brEvis from pA We say 
To edge on. € "nr he Anglo-Sax. 
€cge, an edge, may be compared. 
Végéto, 1 make (vegetum) 
strong, invigorate, refresh. 
Végétus, quick, active, lively, 
vigorous. Fr. vegeo, I quicken. 
Vehémens, vehement, violent. 
** From ve, an intensive ‘particle, 
and mens. ‘The aspirate in- 
serted, to give brisknesa and 
strength to the sound.” F. Ve- 


mens would easily fall into véé- ° 


mens, and then the H was 
added, as in aHenum. 4 AL. 
from veho and mens. Quem 
mens vehit. Ovid: “Que te, 
germane, furentem Mens AGIT 
in facinus?" €«[ Al. from ve- 
hor, somewhat as Alimentum 
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through Alimens,. Alimentis; 
from Alo.  Vehor being taken 
jn the sense of invehor, to 

assault, assail.. «4| Al. from ve, 
and alua, blood. By a meta- 
phor somewhat allied we say 
Sunguine from Sanguis. As 
jnto é, as JAAlov, ol Kum. |. 

Vehes, a waggon; waggon- 
load.. Fr. veho. 

Vehicülum, a carriage, &c. 
Fr. veho. 

Veho, I carry ; hence. convey, 
draw. Curtius; '* Currum ve- 
hebant equi." Veho is for .ve- 
cho, whence vechsi, veri. Vecho 
is from iyo, l hold, bear, and 
so carry.  €j Or from éyéo, 
óx&, I. carry. We have g 
from yOv. . E 

cjóvis. “* Some understand 
the little or infant Jove, because 
ve diminishes. Others the bad 
Jupiter, as having the power 
not of helping, but of injuring. 
So Vesanus is male-sanus.” F. 

Vel, or. From $. 4A^o, or 
else; whence 5) AX, el, vel, as 
Ver from" He. €| Al. from ve- 
dis or si-velis. G Jamieson re- 
fers to Iceland. ella, else, other- 
wise. 

Velamen, a garment, Fr. 
velo. 

Velarium, a covering to keep 
off rain or heat.. Fr. velo. Like 
Dono, Donarium. . 

Velificor, 1 exert myself to 
procure orgain. From the phrase, 
Ago velis remisque. Also, I 
endeavour to gain the favor “of, 
make court to, 

Velites, light-armed soldiers, 
skirmishers. Facciolati : ** Quia 
sub velis seu vexillis militabant, 
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won sub aquilis legionum : unde 
et Vexillarii postea dicti."' 

Velitor, I skirmish. Fr. ve- 
lites. Also, I quarrel, wrangle. 
** Nam a verbis sepe ad manus 
veniri solet, sicut & velitibus ad 
gravis armdture milites." F. 
‘This is too refined. Festus 
gives a simpler account: ** Ve- 
litatio dicta est ultro citroque 
probrorum objectio, ab exemplo 
velitaris pugnx.’ 

Vellico, 1 twitch, nip. Fr. 
vello. As Medeo, Medico ; 
Fodio, Fodico. 

Vello, I pluck or pull up; I 
pull, twitch. Fr. verto, whence 
vertillo, (as Scribo, Seribillo,) 
vello, somewhat as Vexillum be- 
comes Velum. Verto is to turn 
up from the bottom. Horace: 
** Bacche valentes Proceras ma- 
pibus vertere fraxinos.” So ver- 
tere terram is to turn up, to 
plough the earth. @ Al. for 
vexillo fr. vexo. «| Al. from 
£e or HA, to turn round. 
«| Al. from tam, elaovy, to take 
up. ‘Or from &eéo, gtrw. «T 
Al. from riddw, Aol. wb0u, 
whence vil/o, as Veru from 

Vellus, wool ; wool with the 
hide; the hair of any animal 
with the hide. If the proper 
meaning is the hide with the 
wool or hair, then vellus m al- 
lied to the Celt. fell, Gr. perrds, 
and Lat. pellis. See Pellis. 
§| 1f not, it is from vello. Be- 
cause, says Pliny, it was once 


! Al. from paAsrys, pats. «4 Al. from 
tg, a troop. 
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the custom not to shear but to 
pluck off the wool of sheep: 
and he says it remained in some 
places in his day: ** Oves non 
ubique tondentur: durat qui- 
busdam in locis vellendi mos." 

Velo, 1 coser, veil; clothe. 
Tego velo. Wachter compares 
Goth. fihan, to hide; and 
Hebr. bala, he covered. 

Veloz, swift. Fr. velum, a 
sail; as.Fera, Ferox. As swift 
as a-sail. Sails give swiftness 
to ships. The Latins speak of 
anything being done ** celis pe- 
dibusque.” See Velificor. €T Al: 
from volo. Howe for 5? ' 

Velum, a sail; hence, a cur- 
tain, veil. From vezxtllum, a 
flag, which was hence trans: 
ferred to asail. So Palus from 
Paxillus.* 

Velut, Vélüti, like us. Vel 
here is even. ‘That is, even as. 
Cicero : * Per me ved stertas 
licet." Virgil: * Vel Priamo 
miseranda manus.’ ' 

Vena, a vein; artery; a vein 
in metals. Fr. ts, ives, @ sitiew, 
fibre; acc. Iva. Hence vina, 
cena. 

Venabilum, a hunting spear. 
Fr. venor. 

Venalis, to be sold. Fr. ve- 
neo. 

Vendito, I expose to sale, 
wish to sell; hence, I set off 
for sale, recommend, praise, 
brag of. Fr. vendo. 

Vendo, I sell. For venundo. 


* AL from Aaipos, 2 sail; transp. dai- 
es, m (as Mép$a, Forma,) whence Phelan, 
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Véuef cus, one who makes or 
uses poisons or drugs, a sorce- 
rer. Also, poisonous. For ve- 
nenificus. | 

énénum, a poison, poisonous 
drug. For phenenum fr. $évo, 
to kill; whence a word $ery», 
like &pevyyóv. But such drugs 
are prepared for medicinal uses, 
and hence venenum is some- 
times, though rarely, taken in 
the sense of a medicine. — Vale- 
rius: ** Vulpus quod nullis... 
levet Medea venenis." ' 

Veneo, Veaneo: See Appen- 
dix. 
Vénéror, 1 adore, worship; 
I pray to, beseech. Dacier: 
** Properly, I sacrifice (Vener?) 
to Venus, adore Venus. Hence 
it was transferred to adoration 
in general.” So Hill: ** Ve- 
neror comes from Venus, and 
denominates the worship paid 
to every deity by that which is 
addressed to one." But Scali- 
ger explains it: ** Observantia 
prosequor ob venerem i. e. ve- 
nustatem." | Or perhaps, 
from évopaw, tvopdopas, &vopaipsan, 
whence venoror, veneror. ’Evo- 
paw, | look at, being taken like 
Respicio, I regard, respect. 
«| Al. from cereor, whence veri- 
nor, verenor, veneror. € [| Al. 
from évos, a year. *'* Annorum 
rationem habeo," says Scheide. 

Venétus, sea-green.  Proper- 
ly, Venetian. Madan: ** This 
color is said to have been first 


! Al. from BéAejwor, a dart; whence 
BéXevvor, celenum, venenum. Darts be- 
ing tipped with poison. “Ids is both a 
dart and poison. But why N for L? 
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used by the Venetian fisher- 
men." Vossius : ** This color 


was probably in use among the 


. Venetians." 


Fénia, indulgence, pardon, 
favor, kindness; permission, 
leave. Fr.venio. ** Quia facit 
veniendi potestatem." V. So 
éAsvbepos, free, is from &Asóbo, to 
go or come: *'* Free, inde- 
pendent to go and come as he 
pleases,” says Ormston. { Al. 
from dio, dave, remitto, per- 
mitto. Hence vanta i 
nia, as brEvis from " 

Vénio, l come, ge c per- 
fect is veni, and seems to come 
frem Piva, to go. Or venio is 
from Balyo, Bavio. «| Or venio 
is fr. aviw, whence &voopas, I 
arrive at. As some refer Venia 
to’Ava.  . 

Fenor, T hunt. Fr, Oypaopas, 
ZEol. gnpaopas, Gngapas, whence 
pheror, phenor, (as perhaps 8a- 
Pov, doNum ; «AzP»c, pleNus,) 
venor. Or whence pheror, phe- 
rinor, phenor. G Haigh: “ Fr. 
Goivam, [owaouas, owapas,| for 
govaw, | desire to kill, i. e. to 
go in quest of slaughter." But 
it would thus have been rather 
cCknor. Y The northern bana 
was to kill, and bane, slaughter.* 

Venter, the belly; the womb; 
the bowels. Fr. évyró;, JEol. 
ivrop, within. Or fr. evrepa, 
the intestines. As being the 
place of them. 

Ventilo, I fan, blow. ** Ven. 
tum excito in aliquam rem." FF. 
Also, [ expose to the wind, 1 





? Wachter in Ban. 
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air. Also, | wave anything to 
and fro in the air. As properly 
said of the wind blowing any- 
thing backwards and forwards. 

_ Ventito, 1 come often. Fr. 
venio, ventum. 

Ventus, the wind. Fr. cevrog, 
gen. of aeis, blowing. Hence 
ventus, as Olves, Vinum. | Al. 
from the northern mind, 
‘6 which,” says Wachter, “is a 
very ancient word, and common 
to all. the Celtic nations; and 
which Junius properly derives 
from Goth. waten, to blow.” 


Vénum, for sale. Allied to 
weneo. 
Fenundo, I sell. Venum do. 


Vénus, the Goddess of beau- 
ty, charm, allurement, grace; 
and of desire. Jamieson: ‘ As 
some read Succoth-benoth, 1. e. 
the tabernacles of Benoth, in 
2 Kings, 17, 30, it is said that 
under this name the Goddess of 
Love was worshipped by the 
Babylonians. By changing B 
into V, and supposing TH to 
be pronounced as S, Benoth 
will bear the form of Venos. It 
has also been supposed that 
Binos, mentioned by Suidas as 
ovo. Osas, is the same Deity. 
But the Gothic supplies us with 
a more simple etymon. In 
various dialects of it waen or 
vaen signifies pulcher, elegans." 
Wachter: * Fein, that which is 
excellent in its kind. A Celtic 
word. In natural things it is 
fine, pure, like gold. In man- 
ners it is becoming, elegant, and 
with this signification agrees 
Lat.. venustus, and venus, and 
in the opinion of many Gr. 
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qatiyóg, shining." — «I Wachter 
elsewhere mentions the Welsh 
Gwener, Venus. «| * From Hebr. 
fonah, concubitus." Th “A 
venio eà notione qua Gr. Balya, 
ineo, coeo." V. Others refer 
Venus at once to Baíyo or Biviw. 
Vénustus, fine, neat, elegant, 
graceful. From Venus, as 
Onus, Onustus. See Venus. 
Vépres, Vépris: See Appen- 
dix. 
Ver, veris, the spring. From 
je. $poc, Fp, F5gos. So *]g, Vis, 
c. 


Veracálus, a fortune-teller. 
Qui veracia pretendit. Qui 
veracem se esse jactat. 

Feratrir, a witch. Fr. verus, 
whence vero, veratum, to speak 
the truth. Tibullus: ** Ut mihi 
verar Pollicita est magico saga 
ministerio," Or vero is here 
vera promitto, See Veraculus. 

Veratrum, hellebore. — Fr. 
vero, veratum, as Aro, Áratum, 
Aratrum. ‘ Quàd eo purgetur 
unà cum corpore mens, et vera 
purius et acutius perspiciat." F. 
See Veratrix. 

Verba do, I deceive. That 
is, verba mera; I give mere 
words without deeds. 

Verbascum, 

Verbena, any sacred plant, 
as laurel, myrtle, olive. Ser- 
vius: ‘© Verbena is properly a 
sacred herb; the rosemary, as 
some think. Hence it was said 
improperly of all sacred leaves 
[or herbs], as the laurel, olive, 
myrtle.” — Acron: ‘“ Verbene 
sunt omnes herbe frondesque 
fest ad aras coronandas, dicte 
quasi herbene." That is, from 
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herba. Or it is from gipps, 
which (coming from  qégBo) 
might mean a plant or herb, as 
Borayy from Bow, BeBoras, Pep- 
Bayn, like Seagyy. 

Verber, a scourge, whip; a 
rod, stick. A beating with 
them. Fr. ferio, whence feri- 
ber, ferber, verber. So ‘Tumeo, 
Tumiber, Tuber. Haigh: 
** As made of small cords, twist- 
ed and knit together. From 
tipw.” Or £go, whence Fipa, 
whence veriber, verber. 

Verbéro, a scoundrel. Qui 
verbera meretur. 

Verbum, a word. From ipéo, 
tp@, to say, whence (with the 
addition of V) verivum, vervum, 

. (as Aro, Arivam, Árvum,) and 
or softness verbum, as from 
pápos is morVus, morBus, 

Verbum, a verb. Black: 
** Verb is a word which distincts 
ly marks the connexion which 
we wish to give to our ideas, 
or what we mean to say of 
anything. Under some one or 
other of its forms it is necessary 
for the development of the dif- 
ferent parts of speech; without 
it, either expressed or under- 
stood, we can neither affirm nor 
deny; we can neither ask for 
information, nor communicate 
our desires." 

Vérécundus, bashful, modest. 
Fr. vereor. As [raor, (Irascor,) 
Iracundus. | 

Vérédus, a posthorse. For 
veheredus, fr. veho, and reda or 
rheda. It is sometimes written 
verhedus, . Dacier : ‘‘ Hoc con- 
firmat quód olim cursus publi- 

cus erat vehicularis. Veredus 


gat. 
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primo dictus equus cum curri- 
culo; deinde, cüm equis sin- 
gulis ad cursum publicum uti 
ceperunt, equi veredt dicti." 
q Al, from ¢ipo, or Germ. 
beren. €*«[ Wachter compares 
Hebr. pered, a mule; and 
Germ. perd, a horse. 

Véreor, | respect, reverence, 
fear. Fr. ve, and reor. I think 
much of, I account much of. 
Compare Rationes, accounts. 
q Todd adduces Teuton. ver, 
fear; Norman French feer. 
Wachter comperes Germ. fa- 
ren. 
Vérétrum, virile membrum, 
A vereor, zerilum seu veretum. 
Ut ra aibom ab albe, aiBdos, 
elioioy. «| “A Germ. Deren, 
parere." W. 

Vergilia,———— 

Vergo, I verge, tend ; verge 
towards an end. Also, I pour 
out, i. e. facio liquorem ut ver- 
at. From versum ago, | drive 
towards. Al. from ipye, 
whence £gxopas, l come towards, 
or draw towards; for Eprcopscts is 
from ipa, I draw, pf. ipxa: as 
we say To withdraw. 

Veritas, uuth. Fr. verus. 

Vermiculatus, wrought in mo- 
saic or chequer work, inlaid. 
‘* Quandam habens vermiculo- 
rum effigiem." F. 

. Vermina, gripings. Fr. ver- 
to,as Torqueo, '"l'ormins. So 
Gr. orpégos. . 

Vermis, a worm. =F r.. ipxes, 
to creep; pp. appar, tomas. 
As ‘Eqwiga, Vespera. €«j Al. 
from fAmsys, eAuis, whence vel- 
mis, for softness vermis. , «| Al. 
for verto, whence ver(tmis, ver- 
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mis. Mis, as Men in Vermen, 
Vermina. { Al. from ipud, a 
little rope. ** Ob mahifestar 
similitudinem. Sie Gr. resvia.” 
W. Or from ógpóc, supposed 
the same. as óppis, Hence vor- 
mts, vermis, as vOster, vEster. 
«| Al. from the North. Anglo- 
Sax. wyrm, Germ. wurm, Belg. 
worm. 

Verna,——— 

- Fernücülus, born or produced 
at home, not foreign. Fr. 
verna. 

Fernilis, scurrilous. * Quia 
vernas ad contumeliosas argu- 
tis erudiebant." F. 

Vernilitas, servility, affected 
civility. Fr. verna, vernilis. 

Verno, to bud, to be verdant. 
Fr. vernus. ** Verno tempore 
flores emitto." F. 

Vernus, pertaining to spring. 
From iagivis, pm, —prós, 
whence vernus, as "Hg, Ver. 

Véro, the same wespon as 
veru. 

Veró, but. Fr. verus. There 
seems to be an ellipsis: Verd 
id potius dicam, Nay rather. 

Verpa, the same as veretrum ; 
and, like veretrum, from vereor, 
whence vertva, veroa, verpa, 
pretty much the same as ipa, 
Veo, Verivum, Vervum, Ver. 
Bum. | 

Verpus, mutilatus verpam et 
cifcumicisus. Sic Gr. yuids est 


mutilatus xarà rà uia. Verpus 


est etiam deditus verpe. 

Verres, & boar-pig. From the 
North. ** Sax. ber, Germ. be, 
Longobard. pair. The West- 
phalians still call it bar.” W. 
«| Al. pro verpes, (at dora fit 
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ossa) à verpa. 
pollet." v. 

. Verricülum, a drag-net. 
verro. Silius: 
equor Verrere.” 

Verro, I draw, drag I sweep, 
brush, clean. Fr. égw,? I draw ; 
fut, $c, (as dpe, cpom,) /Eol. 
ipo, whence verro. ¥ Al. from 
QUsloc, pbepm or q0ípra, Aol. 

»(gep5m,) I destroy, ravage. 
errüca : See Appendix. 

Verrücárid, the herb wart: 
wort or turnsole. Pliny: * Vere 
rucas cum sale tollit: succus e 
folio: unde nostri verrucartam 
herbam appellavere, aliis cogno- 
minari effertibus digniorem.” 

Verrunco, Verunco, l turn 
out. Accius: '* Te invoco, 

Portenta ut populo, patria ver 
runcent bene."  'Epóxo is to 
drive away, to turnaway. Ina 
passive seuse to disappear, and 
so to end, to tarn out. Pacu- 
viu$ : ** Precor ut que egi ver- 
runcent bene.” Livy uses it it 
an active sense: “Uti ea mili 
populoque R. Dii bene verrun- 
cent." Make them turn out well. 
From ipóxo, lengthened to 1j5ó- 
xc, we have verruco, and ver- 
runco, as N is added in ciNcm- 
nus from xixivvos, in paNgo for 
pago, &c. Or from dreppixa, 
whence 'ssjjóxe, verruco, ver- 
runco. | 

Verso, E turn, tum over; I 


“A genitali quo 


Fr. 
* Seu retibus 


! Whence from pf. Épka is Epxopa. 
(See Vergo.) Hence also ipu, nu, 
ebpbs, drawn out wide, ebpàs, filth con- 
tracted. Hence also épáw, I draw oot, 
empty, evacuate; whence and 
from pp. fpoua) fpuuos, empty. See 

nep. 
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turn in my mind, revolve; I 
overturn; I perplex, harass, i. e. 
turn the mind upsidedown. Fr. 
verio, vertsum, versum. 

Versor, I frequent, haunt, 
dwell. Fr. verso. That is, I 
turn myself, go about, wander 
in a place backwards and for- 
wards. ‘Qui in aliquo loco 
aut re immoratur, quodammodo 
in eo huc et illuc sese versat, et 
quasi volutatur aut corpore aut 
mente." F. So the Greeks use 
eTpíQojai, crpoxbáopeous, wsoAcv, 
and xeAéopei. — Versor is also to 
dwell among or have intercourse 
with; to dwell on a subject ; to 
be employed or engaged about 
a thing. 

Verstm, Verses, towards. Fr. 
verlo, versum. So as to be 
turned towards, Ad is some- 
times added: Versüm ad. 

Versura. Donatus explains 
the phrase versuram facere, of 
changing a creditor, or of. bor- 
rowing from one to pay another : 
‘‘a vertendo creditore, quód 
debitor creditorem commutet.” 
Forcellini explains the phrase 
otherwise : ‘‘ Versuram facere, 
nihil aliud significat quàm pecu- 
niam mutuam cum fenore red- 
dendam accipere. Hinc versu- 
ram facere ab aliquo, est sim- 
pliciter pecuniam ab aliquo su- 
mere mutuam: versuram seu 
versurü solvere est zs alienum 
wre alieno sive pecunia mutud 
sumta solvere et expungere." 

Versus, a line of writing going 
from the, beginniug to the end, 
from left to right or from right 
to left, and then (versus) turned 
the opposite way from right to 
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left or from left to right, in a 
manBer called by the Greeks 
Poverpognddy. Or versus may 
be understood of the stylus being 
turned back to the next line to 
the same side as that on which 
the first began. Hence versus 
is also a line of poetry, a verse: 
a song. Also a furrow made 
by oxen on the same principle. 
Hence a row, rank. And a 
kiod of dance, from the rows 
of dancers, or from their turn- 
ng in a particular manner, —— 
. Versüs, towards. - See Ver- 
sim. 

Versutus, quick, subtile, cun« 
ning, crafty. Properly, turning 
and shifting. ‘‘ Qui facile men- 
tem in quamlibet partem versat.” 
F.  * Versutos eos appello," 
says Cicero, “ quorum celeriter 
mens versatur." Plautus has: 
Versutior est quàm rota figula- 
ris." 

Vertagus, a greyhound. 
*5 From Germ. fert, a footstep,” 
says Wachter. «| The Germ. 
fertig, explained by Wachter 
* promptus, expeditus," may be 
mentioned. 

Vertébra, the joints of the 
spine. Fr. verto, as Lateo, 
Latebre. Because they enable 
us to turn and bend the body. : 

Vertex, one of the poles. Fr. 
verto. For about them the 
heavens are said to turn. So 
Gr. xéaros fr. voie, Also, the 


' crown or top of the head.  Be- 


cause the hairs turn there. 
Hence, the head, and the top of 
anything. 

Verticillus, a whirl for a spin- 
dle. Fr. verto. 
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. Ver tichla, joints. See Ver- 
tebre. Also, screws in hydrau- 
lic machines. — ** Vincula que- 
dam quibus pars une machine 
alteri adjungitur, ita tamen ut 
fleet et verti possint." F. 

Vertigo, a turning round; 
twreing of the head, dizziness. 
Fr, wer to, 

Verto, I ture. Fr. veéwe, 
traxsp. zeere, whence verio, as 
Vera from Mego. Or, if vorta 
is the more ancient word, fr. 
T , Wansp. sopréx, mops. 
q Al. from xégdo, I destroy, 
overtbrow, change ite natural 
position. Hence perto, verto. 


Or fr. wophéo, opm, whence | 


vertho, vorio. . 
Vertumnus, a God who (ver- 
tebat) changed bimeelf into all 
kinds of forms hke Proteus 
among the Greeks. Some sup- 
pose him to have been the God 
of merchandise, fr. verto, to 
tarp goods iuto money.. Otbers 
suppose him to have been the 
Ged of fruits: ‘ qudéd anni 
verientis poma perciperet," F, 
Compare Alumous, Autumnus. 
Vérv, a spit. <A sbort dart 
with a bead like a spit. Also, 
from the form, a mark by which 
spurious or incorrect passages 
were noted. Veru is fr. wp 
fut. of weipe, to transfix. Homer 
has ssipay ófsAcici, ieAoici sws- 
Toga. «* Wachter mentions 


r. 

.feroacium, fallew ground 
ploughed iv the spring. Pliny : 
“<< Quod.eere semel aratum est, a 
temporis argumento vervactum 
vocatur." Fr. cervago, ver Fago, 
froni vere ago, vere impello. 

Etym. 
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Vervex : See Appendix. 

Verus, true. ‘* From the 
Teuton. waer, weer,” says Isaac 
Vossius. ‘ From Celt. fir,” 
says Quayle. ‘‘ War, true. A 
Celtic word. Fr. waeren, to 
be. That which is. [As Gr. 
brag, true, is fr. tras pp. of te, 
to be.] The same origin I at- 
Iribute to Lat. verus, the origin 
of which is otherwise imexpli- 
cable. See only the silly tre 
fling of the Latin .Etymologists, 
aed this will be evident." ‘Thus 
Wachter, However Haigh 
makes a tolerable attempt: 
* Fr. slew, to knit. Because 
connected together.” That 
thing or story 1s generally true, 
the parts of which are well con- 
nected or hang well together. 
Scheide has stumbled on the 
same: ‘ Verus, prim. sertus, 
consertus, nexus." 

Vérütum, a kind of javelm 
having an iron head formed like 
aspit. Fr. veru. 

Vescor, I feed on, feed. Fr. Bóc- 
xopas,.l am fed or feed; whence 
voscor, and vescor, as vOster, 
vEster. «| Or from fona, 
whence Bésxoua. ^ Beíopss m 
ll. x. 431, is trenelated 
Matthiw ** I shall live." «f Al. 
from esca, or from ve esca, or 
from vescus. 

Vescus, eating much. Fr. ve, 





' Tooke, a great deriver of the Latin 
from the North, here holds back: ** Ve- 
rus, i. é. strongly impressed upon the 
mind, is the contracted perticiple of ee- 
veor." That is, veritus, vevius, ceras. 
But Tooke had his objects to serve, as 
well as others: and his derivation is not 


35s 


, far from contemptible. 
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much, and esca. Also, eating 
little, and therefore lean, thin, 
weak. 
well as increases. ‘‘ Edendi 
fastidio laborans ; atque adeo 
minutus, gracilis, parvus." F. 

Vesica, a bladder; the skin 
of a bladder. Fr. sa, 
whence phusica or physica, (as 
Amica,) phesica, (as pTpovaxe, 
rEmulco,) then vesica. Wachter 
compares the Germ. bausen, to 
blow. 

Vespa, a wasp. Fr. e45£, 
acc. ogixa, Aol. oda, (as Av- 
Kos, Allo, whence luPus,) 
transp. ¢joxa, whence vespa. 

Vesper, Vesperus, the evening 
star; the evening. °Eowegos. 


Vespéra, the evening. ‘Eo- 
mio. 
Vespertilio, a bat. Ovid: 


* Nocte volant, seroque tenent 
a vespere nomen." Also, a 
night- walker. 

Vespérugo, the same star as 


Vesperus. 
espillo, one who carried out 
dead bodies in the night. For 


vesperillo fr. vesperus. 

esta, the Goddess of the 
hearth. Hence put for fire. 
From ‘Eorla. V prefixed, as 
in 'Ecxípa, Vespera. Ovid states 
that she is also the same as 
Terra. In this sense Vesta is 
referred to écram, éaTà, to stand, 
to stand firm. 

Vestales, priestesses  conse- 
crated to the service of Vesta. 

Vester, your, plural. Fr. 
vos, whence voster, (as Nos, 
Noster,) which is used by the 
Comedians. { Al. from o¢gére- 
pos, transp. derreges. 


For ve diminishes as 
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Vestibulum, a porch, court, 
entry.’ Perhaps,. because am- 
ciently it was usually decorated 
with a statue of Vesta, or be- 
cause in the porch a fire was 
usually burning. Servius : 
* Quoniam Vest@ consecratum 
est.” Ovid: *—Focus in pri- 
mis sedibus anté fuit, Hine 
quoque vestibulum dici reor: 
inde precando Dicimus, o Ves- 
fa, que loca prima tenes." 
Vesta, Vestibulum, as from 
Thus, Thuris, we bave Thuri- 
bulum. 

Vesticeps. ‘‘Qui ad puberta- 
tem pervenit, i. e. qur major est 
14. annuis, quód PUBE vesirt 
incipiat. Cui opponitur luves- 
tis." F. 

. Vestigium : See Appendix. 

Vestsgo, .& trace, trace out. 
** Per vestigia inquiro.” F. At 
all events it is allied. to vests- 
gium. 

Vestio, I clothe, cover. Veste 
tego. 

Vestiplica, a lady's maid. Fr. 
plico. As folding up and pre- 
serving the clothes. 

Vestis, à garment. Fr. érras 
pp. of &, to put on. YJ Or fr. 
toons, whence vesthis, vestes, as 
Aa8éo, laT eo, 


1 Veterum de vestibulo dissensus fa- 
cit ut suspicer, antiquitàs, cüm essent 
Romulew cass, idem fuisse Atrium et 
Vestibulum : postea autem, cim luxuries 
crevisset, non in atrio, sed areb inter viam 
et domum interjectá, homines, priusquam 
admitterentur, consistere solere: indeque 
Atrium et Vestibulum fuisse distincta, 
quamquam diu fuerit, ut multi, re quoque 
immütatá, veterem retinerent loquendi 
consuetudinem." V. . 
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Vétérüni, old or veteran sol- 
diers. Fr. vetus, veteris. 

Vétérator, an old rogue, one 
who has grown old or is long 
practised in fraud. Fr. vetero, 
veterasco. ** Veter iu astutió," 
says Festus. 

Vétéretum, old fallow ground. 
*€ Senio incultum et incultu ce- 
teratum." F. 

Vétérinarius, one who cures 
the diseases (veterinorum) of 
beasts of burden. 

Vetérinus, fit for bearing bur- 
dens or drawing carriages; ap- 
pertaining to a beast of burden. 

or vehiterinus fr. veho, vehi- 
tum. — /Eternus (from  ZEtas) 
seems to be short for /Eterinus. 
q Al. for veclerinus fr. veho, 
vectum. «| Al. from £rai pp. 
of &o, pono, impono. 

Véternus, a lethargy. For 
veterinus fr. vetus, veteris. “ As 
" being an attendant on old age.” 
Tt. ‘ Quód senibus potissi- 
mim contingit." Ainsw. A me- 
dical gentleman assures me that 
it attacks the old in proportion 
to the young as 10 or even 20 to 
1. Veternus is used also of filth 
long contracted, de situ diu col- 
lecto ac veterato. And for anti- 
quity. | Al. from veto,: from 
its preventing exertion. 
** Quem quoniam PROHIBENT 
anni bellare, loquendo Pugnat." 

Veto, I forbid, prohibit. Fr. 
@geros, dismissed, rejected ; 
whence a verb &dsréw, d¢era, 
"germ, I dismiss or reject an 
application. A omitted, as in 
Rarus and Rus. € Haigh: 
* Fr. ir, in vain; whence 
Feráo, Fera, 1 render in vain, 


Ovid: © 


frustrate.” «| ** From od, not, 
and éíri», permitted.” V. As 


OT becomes V in Ve from Odai. 


Vétus, old. Fr. £ro;, a year. 
That is, full of years. As Se- 


nex from "Eyoc, a year. So An- 
nosus. 

Vétustas, antiquity. Fr. ve- 
tus, as Liber, Libertas. Or 


fr. vetustus, and this from vetus, 
as Venus, Venustus. 

Vexillum, a flag. Fr. veho, 
ceri. Hence, a troop under one 

ag. 

Vero, Y drive up and down, 
agitate, push, disturb, molest, 
annoy. Fr. ve, and azo from 
ago, axi, I drive. So Agito is 
used. (J Al. from veho, vert. 
Gellius: ** Factum a ve/o vi- 
detur, in quo inest jam vis que- 
dam alieni arbitrii: non enim 
sui potens est qui vehitur. Vez- 
are autem vi atque motu procul- 
dubio vastiore est: nam, qui 
fertur et rapitur, atque huc illuc 
distrahitur, is vexari proprié di- 
citur." épw was similarly used 
in a vehement sense in ayw xa) 
¢ipo. Brasse translates pucrax- 
ts, (from $óo, ucro, to drag,) 
vexation, annoyance, 4 Al. from 
ayyo, x74fo, | drive in as a nail ; 
hence punch, push, Lat. fodico. 

Via, a way, road; a mode, 
method, which is the way by 
which we go through a thing. 
Fr. ia, to go. V, as “Is, Vis. 
Or via is from vio, to go, and 
this from fw. YJ Or fr. oix, ofa, 
which (though it means a vil- 
lage) may perhaps have meant a 
road, like oip fr. oic, oiow, olpeas. 
q Al. for veha, (vea,) fr. 
veho. 
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, Viaticum, a provision for a 
journey. Fr. via. 

Viator, a traveler. Fr. via, 
whence vio, viavi, which is in 


Viber, icis, a weal, mark or 
rint of a blow or stripe. Fr. 
isto, to hurt, injure, a. €. TBov. 
«| Or fr. (Bu£, a print, mark. 
Hesychius: "Iguxe — ervypal. 
«| Our word whip is allied. 
Vibia, a stake. Fr. igów, to 
strike. Properly, a stick to 
strike with, fustis. 
Vibro, I brandish, move with 
a tremulous motion; hence, to 
glitter, flash. Also, I burl, 
throw, Fr. (93, (fut. 2 of 
picrw, 1 throw,) transp. ippa, 
{Compare Vinco,) whence vt 
phro, and vibro, as 4d», am Bo. 
Pi). (from $ízre) is applied to 
the twmklug of the stars, and 
bas every where, observes Blom- 
éeld, the notion of vibration, 
« Haigh: “Fr. ügpà for iplis 
to bebave with insolence. 
might also meaa to brandieh a 
weapon in sn insulting man- 


Viburnum, the wayfaring 
tree. For vturnum fr. vieo, as 
. Dies, Diuraum. Turton: “ The 
pliant mealy tree. So called 
from its use in making bands." 
Forcellini, explains it ** genus 
-fruticis lentum imprimis et fex- 
ible.” B may be added as in 
biBo. «| Al. from igós, to 
Strike. ** Quód aptum sit ad 
cedendum." F. 

Vicarius, one who supplies 
the place of another, qui vicem 
alicujus gerit. 

Viceni, twenty. Fr. viginti, 
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whence vigintens, vigent, eiceni. 
So Tricem. 

Vicesimus, Vigesimue, twen- 
tieth. For vigintestmus, whence 
vigestmus, vicesimus.. 

Vicia, a vetch, tare. ** From 
the Greek. Galen says it was 
called ix» by the Asiatics.” 
V.  ‘* Bixla, from Blues, ¥ 
pitcher ; from the shape of its 
pods.” Tt. @ Quayle refers it 
to Celt. pishean. Y Wachter 
notices Germ. wicke, and refers 
to Pax}, a lentile. 

Vactes, Vagies, twenty times 
Fr. viginti, whence viginties, 
contracted vigtes, soft vicies, 
Or from vwiginties is. vities, €i- 
cies. 

Vicinus, weighbouring. Fr. 
vicus. As being of the same 
village or street as another. Se 
vyelrooy (for yatrov or yebron) is 
one of the same country or re- 
gion. We say, He is a country- 
men of mine. 

V icis, a reciprocal succession, 
turo. Victbus, by turns. Red- 
dere vicem or etces, to return 
like for like, A nominative eir 
formerly existed, amd. seems to 
come from sifw fut. of sixa, to 
be like. Or vices is from ix& 
fut. 9. of sixw, whence ixsAe;, 
like, and à-«xía, alxla, unseemly 
treatment. — Fécis implies the 
likeness or suitableness of one 
thing to another. Or «iis is 
from «xs, befitting: but then 
V1 should be long. 4 Jones: 
*€ Fr. eixo, to yield. That guves 


‘way to another coming in order, 
turn," 


«| Wachter metices the 
Goth. aik, ordo. ~ 
Vicissim, by turus. . Fr. vicis. 
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. Vicasttado, vicissitude. Fr. 
eicissim. 

Victima, a victim. For ict?- 
ma fr. ico, ictum, to strike. € 
Or fr. viaco, victum. As killed 
on account of victory. Ovid: 
** Vectima, que cecidit dextrà 
véctrice, vocatur." GF Or soft 
for vinttifha fr. etncto, vinctum. 
-. Victor, a conqueror. Fr. vin- 
co, victim. 

Victoria, victory. Fr. victor, 

Fictoriatus, a silver coin. 
Pliny: “Est signatus Victorid, 
inde nemen.” 

Victus, food. Fr. vivo ts 
ttosi, vissi, theo vixi, as uly Xes 
for ulySSes. Or vixi is for 
eivsi, as niX for niVS. From 
Cixi 1. e. vicsi is victum. 

' Vecus, a street. Fr. olxoc, a 
house: as consisting of several 


houses joined together. So Ol- 
ves, Visum. achter notices 
Anglo-Sax. wic. 


Videlicet, the fact is, the case 
és, the truth is, that is to say; 
hence, truly, for certain. For 
videre licet. : We say, To wit, 
i. e. to know. 

Video, I see. Fr. ibo, 
(whence iia, aspect, form,) ia, 
fut. 2. of cidw, 1 see. 

' Videor, l seem, appear. That 
ss, 1 om p another in 
partic ular ip 6 

Vedésis, you may see. Vide 
BS vis. 

Vidua, a widow. 
duus. 

Vidulus, a leathern bag in 
awhich travellers carried their 
money and provisions. From 


the North, “ Belg. biidel, 


Fr. v 


1B1A18 corpore," 


Sex. Inf. Germ. Beutel. 
From beiten, to hold, to take.” 
W. €« AL from $slÀ or $id, 
whence Qeltogo; and Ropes, to 
spare, hence save. Ainsworth 
has I shert. | 

- Viduo, I ‘bereave, deprive, 
Fr. 38:60, iib, I appropriate to 
myself, arid so take from another, 
So bidUum for bidium. | 
Macrobius states that in the 
Etruscan language tduare is to 
divide, and thither refers eiduoi 
But tduo was perbaps nothing 
but i: viduo nothing but F- 
Se. Y Wachter notices Germ: 
teder, unus per se ab aliis sepa- 
ratus. 

Viduas, bereft. Fr. vidue. 

Vieo, I bind wah twigs, 
hoop. Fr. Bitw, I force, con- 
strain. Or perhaps Bitw existed 
in the same sense, @ Or from 


1;, force; which perhaps made 
ies ae well as ists in gent 
tive." 

Victor, a hooper, cooper. 


Fr. vieo, vtetum. 

Vietus, soft, flaccid, putrid, 
Fr. vieo, vietum, That 15, ca- 
pable of bmding with, and so 
soft and flexible. Dennegan 
translates Avywbys * resembling 
(Aéyos) osier, pliant, fexible. 
Donatus explams vietus ‘‘ FLEX- 
Bat, as it 
seems irregular that esetus should 
mark a capacity, Dacier seems 
more correct: ** Vietus de vir- 
gultis dicitur que marcida fiunt 
et flaccida, PosTQUAM vientur 
at fanium usum prestent. Glos- 





! Al. from (és, Inu, mitto, committo, 
The Latins say Cormmissors, a joiming. 
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se: Vietum, pepagacivey, mar- 
cidum.” 

Vigeo, l am brisk, vigorous, 
strong, | thrive. For vegeo, as 
liber on the authority of Quin- 
tilian was formerly lEber. Var- 
ro explaing veget, ** agilis, prom- 
tus, alacris est." «[ Al. from 
lcxo», I am strong; whence 
bow, Vixóo, viguo. 

Vigies: See Vicies. 

Vigil, watchful. Fr. vtgeo, 
to be brisk, fresh, lively. * Qu 
Don .est.torpens, quales sunt 
dormientes, sed in vigore et 
actu suo est.” F. So Ago, 
Agilis. €«J Or vigilis is from ve 
agit, whence veigilis (as Ago, 

[go,) vigilis. Very active. 

Viginti, twenty. For biginti 
from Gis and ginti. Or for dui- 
ginti, whence biginti, as DUel- 

um, Bellum. | Ginti seems of 
the same origin as ginta in Tri- 
ginta, Sexaginta.  l'riginta was 
for Trigovta from the xovra in 
tpiaxoyra. So Imbris was from 
“OwBpos, and cInis from xOvic. 
«| Vossius supposes that viginti 
is from the ol. Beixars for 
sixoos. ‘Thus it will be put for 
vicati, vigati, viganti: N being 
inserted, as in Mando, &c. Or 
jt may be still for vigonti fr. 
eixori. 

Vigor, vigor. Fr. vtgeo. 

Vitis, cheap, of little value, 
vile. Fr. gaiaos, whence QUA», 
philis, (as $pTyo, frlgo,) then 
vilis, as we say Vial for Phial. 
A may be omitted in $abAo;, as 
O is omitted in Musa from 
Mo)jca, Mica. Our Fist is in 
German Faust. 

Villa, a country-seat ; a farm- 
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bouse with its appurtenances. 
From vicus, whence vicilla, vil. 
la. Villa. was a number of 
buildings joined together and 
belongiog to one person. Hence 
it was a little vicus. «| Al. from 
ole, a street; whence oiuda, 
oitlla, villa, as Olvos, Vinum. 
q Al. for vehilla. ‘* Quod in 
eam fructus ex arvis convehun- 
tur.” F. GJ Quayle refers to 
Celt. baill£. 

Villicus, the overseer (ville) 
of a farm, steward. Also, rus- 
tic, rural. 

Villum, small wine. 
num, vinulum. . 

Villus, a tuft of hair, tufted 
or shaggy hair.  Forcellini: 
* Non proprié pilus, sed multo- 
rum pilorum collectio, et quidam 
quasi. floccus.” Fr. 1AA«, to 
roll or twist together. ** Pilus 
convolutus.” V.. € Al. from 
wiido, «Ao, to stuff close. 
Whence a word zidos, pilulus, 
pillus, villus. J ** A vinnus, 
cincinnus, molliter flexus," says 
Isidorus. Hence vinnulus, vil- 
lus. But whence this vinnus ? 

Vimen, a wicker rod. ** Flex- 
ile et aptum. ad vitendum i. e. 
ligandum." F. Men, as in 
Nomen. | 

Vinaceum, a  grape-stone. 
That is, acinum.  Vinaceus is 
pertaining to (vinum) wine or 
that which makes wine. — Vína- 
cea are also the husks of grapes 
which have been squeezed to 
make wine. 

Vinca pervinca, the herb pe- 
riwinkle. Pliny: ** Herba to- 
piaria, perpetuo virens, humi 
serpens, et in modum funiculi 


Fr. vt- 
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sese porrigens, tenuibus sar- 
mentis queque vinciens, veteri- 
bus inopiam florum supplere so- 
lita. Ita dicta quia semper vi- 
reat, aerisque injuriae vincat et 
pervincat.' urton:  ** Fr. 
vincio, From its usefulness in 
making bands.” The words 
above ** tenuibus sarmentis qua- 
que vinciens" may confirm this 
last. | 
Vincio: See Appendix. 
Vinco, I couquer, prevail. 
Also, I show, prove. That is, 
I conquer my adversary by ar- 
gument, and so succeed in pro- 
ving what I want. Plautus: 
** Vincon’ argumentis te non esse 
Sosiam i? Vinco is from vix&o, 
vine, transp. ivxa, inco, vinco. 
«| Al. for vico, (the perfect is 
vici,) from eIxo, whence ico, I 
strike, beat. 

Vincülum, a chain. Fr. vin- 
cio. 

Vindemia, a gathering of 
grapes to make wine. Also, of 
other. things. That is, qua de- 
mimus de vineá. Or qua demi- 
mus vineas ; for vinea 1s used of 
a vine as well of a vineyard. . ff 
Some explain it, quà demimus ut 
vcinum faciamus. «| Al. for vit- 
demia 1. e. quà demimus vites. 

Vindex, vindicis, an avenger. 
Fr. vindico. : 

Vindiciz, a claim of posses- 
sion, litigation to claim a right, 
actual possession. Fr. vindico. 

Vindico, 1 avenge, punish. 
Also, I lay claim to. From a 
word i)xío, évdixe, same as 
ixdixtw, ixJix, which is used in 
all the above senses. Hence 
vendico, vindico.  Vindico is 
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also to rescue, liberate, protect. 
Those, whom. we avenge, we 
protect and rescue from : op- 
pression. "Vindico aliquem in 
ibertatem, is. to. rescue from 
slavery and bring into liberty. 

Vindicta, revenge. For vin- 
dicata fr. vindico.. Also, a de- 
liverance. Also, a. rod which 
the lictor placed on a on's 
head in order to make him free. 
See vindico. 

Vinea, a place planted with 
vines, a vineyard. - Also, a vine. 
Contracted from vitiginea. €J 
Al. from vinum. As pertaining 
to wine. As olv» from olvo;. 

Vinea, a shed or mantlet 
under cover of which soldiers 
besieged towns. For viminea ; 
as made of osier twigs. Cesar: 
** Tanta erat multitudo tormen- 
torum, ut eorum vim null» con- 
texte viminibus vinee sustinere 
possent." J Al. from einea, a 
vine. *'' Ad similitudinem vitis 
compluviate.” F. It is called 
Vitis by Lucilius. E 
. Vinitor, a vinedresser. V3- 
nec cultor. 

Vinnülus, Vinülus: See Ap- 
pendix. 

Vindlentus, given to wine, 
Fr. vinum. As Lutulentus. 

Vinum, wine. Fr. olves. V, 
as in “Is, Vis. Vossius notices 
the Hebrew and Punic jain. 
Todd the Saxon win. 
. Vio, 1go. Fr.via. Or fr. 
io. 
Viola, a violet. A diminu- 
tive from %» Somewhat as 
Parva, Parvula. 

Viólens, violent. Fr. Bia, 
force; whence biolens, as Opis, 
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Opuleus. «[ Al. from vis. Or 
say from %, gen. iris, and per- 
i 


8 bs. 

solo, I injuse, mar, spoil, 
defile. Fr. Bia, force; aa Vio- 
lens is from Bla. «| Or, € Vio- 
lana i¢ from Vis, then vialo can 
be from vis. ** Vi illaté qua 
jotegra aust corrumpo.” F. 

spéra, a viper. Fr. irra, 
ise, Figov, to burt. € Or for 
viripera: qudd parü virus. 
for. wfera: quod fert virus. 
G Al for vivipera, “ Quia 
gola e serpentium genere dicitur 
gerere viuurs animal,” F. 

— Vir, offi, a man in opposi- 
tion to a woman; a husband in 
opposition to a wife. The male 
of other animale A man of 
bravery or other excellence. 
Fr. %, strength; Sol. $e, 
-whenge vir, ae “Is, Vis. « ór 
wy is to be sought elsewhere. 
Wachter: “ Germ. wer, Lat. 
gir. A very ancient word, dis- 
seminated by the Scythians and 
Celts in Asia and Europe. That 
the Scythians called a man cor 
appears from the compound ai- 
opwara in Herod. 4,110." Bax- 
ter says that the Armenians call 
& man or male aip. The Celts 
calla man ur. The Welsh gwr 
1s vir, mas, That the Germans 
in the most ancient times called 
a man by the same or a similar 
word, is manifest from the most 
ancient dialects. In Goth. wair, 





1 Tae 2 'Apaléras wardous: of Sxófos 
Olépwara: Bóvara; 8% +d oDvoua tedro 
wara 'EAAd$a yAdocay ‘Avbpoxrdvo:. 
oy ie KaAéovg: vb» kvdpa, vb 88 Mara, 
evelvew. 
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Aaglo-Sax. wer, 


: Irish | fair, 


Quayle mentions the 
Celtic ferr. 

. Vivago, a woman having the 
qualities ofa man. Que virum 


agit. 

Vireo: See Appendix, 

Vireo, a witwal, See Galba- 
lus. 

Vires, tum, strength. From vis, 
as Mus, Mures; Flos, Flores. 

Al. for vines, (as üsNie, di- 

us,). from Ives, plural of 5, 
atrength. « Or perhaps i; made 
in the genitive Ids, as well aa iv, 
and in the plural tes, wheace 
ViRes, as voà;, nuRus. 

Virga, a young or small 
branch, whether attached to a 
tree or not; a switch, rod; a 
staff, wand. Hence a stripe or 
streak, like Gr, fafdes. The 
virga was carried by tbe hctor, 
and was hence used for magis- 
tracy. Virga is fr. vireo, wheuce 
virica, virca, virga. As from 
(Duo is 622A05, a sprig or branch, 
«| Al. from sigys, to drive or 
keep off. 

Virgo, inis, a virgin or dam- 
sel. Sometimes, though very 
rarely, it is said of one married, 
as in Vig. Ecl. 6,47. As we 
say Spmaster, that is, Spanning 
woman, for damsel-—so the 
Greeks might say a working 
women under the same idea. 
From &pyo might be ipyayvis, 
(same as épyavy,) which could 
produce verginis; (3s pay Ard, 
machlna,). virgints. Or 
might be used as both mascu- 
line and feminine, and from ipyes 
could be vergo, virgo. Homer : 


Kopp @ yenáo 


4 
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yoyog, o09 e) Epya ‘Abnvaly yrnu- 
Xd! iropaplta. And Da I, 
198, some editions read, doow 
B bxrà yuvaixas àpópoyas, ipy’ 
eljujag! GF Al. from treo, 
whence virigo, virgo. Ob vi- 
rentem wtatem. “ Virgo inter- 
dum dicitur de e4 que virum 
assa est. Notat enim non tam 
integritatem quàm viridem eta- 
tem." F. a 
- Virgultum, a shrub. — For 
virguletum, fr. virgula. So 
Salicis, Salicetum, Salictum. 
Forcellini defines virgultum 
‘‘ multitudo virgarum pullulau- 
tium," 
Viria, a bracelet. Pliny: 
* Viriole Celtice dicuntur: vi- 
ric Celtiberice.” Hence viria 
seems to be a Spanish word. 
And [sidorus will be wrong who 
deduces it fr. vir, viri: as being 
a reward to the brave. And 
those who. refer it to sigw, to 
weave, entwine. And others 
who refer it to vireo, as made of 
green precious stones. 
Viriculum, 
Viridis, green; fresh. Fr. 
vireo, to be verdant. 





Virilis, manly. Fr, vir, 
viri. 
Viritim, severally. In viros, 


per singulos viros. 

. Virtus, bravery; any excel- 
lent quality. Cicero: ** Appel- 
lata est.a viro virtus : viri autem 
propria maxim? est fortitudo," 
Viris here used ina sense of 
eminence. Cicero: “‘ Te oro 





1 I am obliged for the above derivation 
to my learned friend, Mr. Monck, of 


Etym. 
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colligas cjrumque — prebeas." 
From viri is viritus, (as Servus, 
Servitus,) virtus. The Greeks 
say &yipsia for bravery. . 

Virus, vital juice, sperm. Ap- 
plied to the juice of serpents, it 
means poison, and is referred to 
any poisonous juice, taste, or 
smell. Fr. vires, power, vigor, 
or from the same origin as vires. 
Nagel: '* His omnibus rebus 
significatio quedam roboris seu 
principii vitalis. inest." — Essen- 
tial vigor. J Al. from ids, poi- 
son; V prefixed as in Vis, and 
R inserted as in nuRus, uRo. 
But the first senses of this word 
do not easily follow from hence. 

Vis, force, might. Fr. *;, as 
"Idem, Video. : 

Vascum, Viscus, the mistletoe ; 
birdlime made from it. Fr. 
ios, i. e. ixods, transp.. ioxds, 
whence viscus, as “Is, Vis. 

.. Viscus, éris, a bowel or en- 
trail. Viscera, the entrails; the 
belly; the womb. An _ off- 
spring, proceeding from the 
womb. Fr. icy, to contain. Or 
from 4ócxo;, considered the 
same as guoxy, which is used for 
the lower belly and also the 
larger intestine. But viscera is 
also the flesh, Servius: ** Sunt 
quicquid inter ossa et cutem." 
As in .Cicero: **Sparte pueri 
sic verberibus accipiuntur, ut 
multus e visceribus sanguis ex- 
eat.” In this sense viscus is 
referred to ioyus, strength. Or 
to icc, to adhere. Others sup- 
pose it put for cescus from ves- 


" cor. 


Viso, I see, come to see. Fr. 
video, visum. | 
3T 
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Visum, a vision, apparition. 
Fr. video, vidsum, visum. 

Vita, life. Fr. vivo, vivi- 
tum, wheace vioifa, vita, that 
which is lived. So Voveo, Vo- 
vitum, Votum. Al. from 





0TH. 
Vitellus, ‘a little calf. Fr. 
vitulus. 
Vitellus: See Appendix. 
Fitez,a kind of withy. Of 
the same origin as Vitis and 
Vimen. 


. Fitilena, a vile bawd. “ Vi- 
tiosa lena. A vitium et lena." 


F. See Vitilitigo. 

Vitiligo, a cutaneous erup- 
tion called the morphew. Fr. 
vitium, as Fumus, Fumiligo, 
whence Fuligo; Udus, Udiligo, 
whence Uligo. § ** Fr. vitulus, 
veal. Because of the whiteness 
of the skin and flesh.” Tt. The 
Greeks, says Festus, call it ’Aa- 
€9;, we Albus. 

Vitili, good for tying or 
binding with; flexible. Hence 
vitilia are twigs or wicker work. 
For vietilis fr. oteo, vietum. 

Vitilitigo, 1 wrangle for vi- 
tious or base purposes; I de- 
tract basely. — * Vitilitigator, 
qui solá pravitate contentionem 
quaerit, vitiosus litigator.” F. 

Vitio, l spoil, mar. Vitium, 
rei infero. | | 

Vitis, a vine. Fr. vieo, vie- 
tum, vitum. ‘Either because 
it requires to be tied or bound 
to something : or because it is 
easily bent.and useful for bind- 
ing with.” F. * Quia compre- 
heusa vincit, et ligamenti instar 
flexibilis est." Wachter, who 


-—— 
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explein’ the old Gerai. dreten 
** cogere quocunqte modo.” Vi- 
(fs was also a vine sapling car- 
ried by centurions, and therefore 
the office of a centurion. 


Vitium, fault, blemish, 
wrong, vice, defect, Fr. eire, 


fault, guilt, used like airia, and 
the neuter of asrios, faulty, 
guilty. So from ' Afrro; we have 
Ventus, from Olyv; Vinum. «f 
Wachter notices Anglo-Sax. tri- 
tan, to blame. 

Vito, I beware of, shun. Fr. 
Qel)o, whence ¢el8opcs, I spare, 
spare myself. Parco is used in 
much the same sense. 

V itreus, transparent or frail as 
(vitrum) glass. 

Vitricus, a step-father. For 
vatricus fr. serpixos. So some 
derive lÍmpidus from Age. 
«| Al. for vtérigus, and thie for 
vicepatrigus, qui eicem patris. 
agit. 

Vitrum, glass. Also woad, 
as dyeing with a eolor like that 
of glass. .[saac Vossius refers 
to Hesychius : — Afrugor, tedov. 
From airupoy, alrpoy, will be vi- 
trum, as from 'Aérrog is Ventus, 
from Ol; Vimum. GF Or fr. 
vireo, to be green; whence wirt- 
tum, viritrum, vttranm. J AI. 
from video, viditum, whence vi 
ditrum, (as Aratum, Aratrum ; 
Rutum, Rutrum,) then vitrum. 
As being seen through or trans. 
parent. " 

Vitta, a fillet, ribband. From 
vieo, say most of the. etymolo- 
gists. [f so, from vieo, vietum, 
whence vietica, (as in Manica,) 
vitica, (as Vitilis for Vietilis,) 
then vitca, vitla. Or froni vue 
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($e, considered ag meaning any- 
thing flexible; whence vitica. 
«| Or vitta is fr. pirros, exe 
plained by Hesychius capa, a 
chai. As Vix. for Mix. @ 
Or from the North. ** Germ. 
watte, med, wed, a chajn, band. 
Dan. vidde is a withy band. 
Germ. wetter is. to bind, tie: 
allied to which is Engl. wed.” 


Vitulor, I rejoice. Nonius: 
** Dictum a bouz vite. commo- 
do : sicut, qui nunc est in sum- 
spd letitià, wivere eum dici- 
mus." Dacier: ‘ Vita inter- 
dum letitiam et lubentiam sig- 

” We have Ustulo from 
Ustum. Macrobius states tbat 
Hyllus said that Vitula was a 
Goddess who presided over 
pleasure. But Vitula would 
rather, come from vitulor. § 
Al from vatulus. That is, I 
skip about like a calf, and so 
exult, as Exult is from: Salio. 
But.I isloug. € Or from iza- 
Aég, & calf, was IraAdouas, ira: 
Actes, to leap.like a calf; whence 
vitulor. ! 

Vitulus, a bull-calf; a bul- 
lock. A sea-calf. The young 
ef. other animals. Fr. (ruos, 
which Hesycbius explains »eo;, 
a@madis, young, tender. J Or 
from. iradds, which Hesychius 
explains a bull. Forcellim 
says.: '* Ab iradcs, Bos." 
Haigh says: ** Fr. itadds, from 
trys, bold.” 

Fitüpéro, | blame, censure. 
« For vitium paro." F. Some- 


what as we say, To FIND 


fault. 
" Vivarium, a place where (vir 


als 


va) live animals are kept, as a 
fish-pond, warren, park. 

Viverra, a ferret. For vi- 
viterra, as living under ground. 

V vidus, lively, vigorous. Fr. 
vtvo, as Frigeo, Frigidus. 

Vivo, I live. Fr. Bidw, Bie, 
whence vio, and vivo, as dis, 
oVis. So lli, Bio, BiBo. 
Wachter refers to Armor. byw, 
to live, and Wesh ‘byw, life. 

Vivus, alive. Fr. vivo. 

Vix, scarcely, From poyss, 
Hol. woyss, woys, whence myx 
or mir, then biz or vix. Thus 
Moy; became Bodayts, Mupyyk 
Boópux£, whence Formica. For 
M,.B, F, V are letters of similar 
organic sound. {J As Gr. peyis, 
scarcely, is from péyoss, with 
toils : so vix«night be expressed 
by “ cunctis viribus" or viribus 
alone, by exertions. Now, as 
perhaps from viVSi is vi X1, and 
as from nivis, niVS, is niX ; so 
from viribus, cut down to vids, 
might be viz. “ Vix fit quod 
cum labore fit, ita ut summis 
anniti viribus oporteat." V. 

. Fini, I have lived. See Vic- 
tus. o. 

Ulciscor, I revenge. Fr, 
baaux@, l destroy; mid. óXj- 
xopas, whence ollucor, olcor, 
uílcor, and ulciscor.  Vindicta 
gratia aliquem PERDITUM eo." 

«| Or ulciscor is from ul- 
cus, a sore. As we say to be 
sore about a thing, so ulciscor 
might mean to be sore againat, 
and so to revenge. — Ulciscor 
would take an accusative, after 
the Greek construction of xóz- 
tecba, sunterbas, '*to bewail," 
So Plango, that is, Plango me, 
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takes an accusative. Ovid: 
* Deplanxere domum." 

Uicus, &^ sore, ulcer. Fr. 
fAxo;, whence some read Hul- 
cus. But the ZEolians frequent- 
ly dropt the aspirate, as in 32uo; 
for FAsos. 

Ulex, 

Uligo, the natural moisture 
of the earth. Fr. udus, whence 
udiligo, uligo, as Fumus, Fu- 
miligo, Fuligo. 

Ullus, any. Fr. unus, whence 
unulus, unlus, ullus. us ul- 
lus is any the least: They would 
not bear any the least insult. 

Ulmus: See Appendix. 

Ulna, the arm, Also, acubit 
measure. Fr. gdm, oA»), 
whence olna, ulna. 

Ulpicum, African garlic. Co- 
lumella says that it is called by 
some allium Punicum. What 
if this should be its derivation ? 
By cutting down we should 
have allipunicum, alpunicum, 
alpicum, then u/picum, as from 
“ApBov is Umbo. 

Uls, beyond. ** It was for- 
merly ultis, whence ultra,” gays 
Forcellini. Or uís was for ul- 
feris (locis), from ulter. But 
rather, uls is from ollis i. e. 
in illis locis, opposed to **in 
his locis. Hence olls, ols, 
uls. 

Ultérior, further, further off. 
Fr. uis, whence ulster, as Sub, 
Subter; Pre, Preter. From 
ulster, ulter, might be formed 





ulterus, whence ulterior, So 
Inter, Interus, Interior. 
Ultimus, furthest, last. Fr. 


ulter, ulterior, whence ulterrt- 
mus, ultimus. 
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Ultio, revenge. Fr. wiciscor; 
Le. ulcor or ulcior, ulctus, wl- 
tus. . 

Ultra, on the further side. 
For ulterd parte. See Ulte- 
rior. 

Ultro, voluntarily. For vul. 
tro from volo, volitum, voltum, 
whence volfro, vultro. «| Al. fr. 
buvbtoo (reéxo), freely; cut 
down to eaAbépa, ulthero, ulthro, 
ultro. 

Ultro citroque, on this side 
and on that, to and fro. That 
is, uitero citeroque itinere, gres- 
su, &c. 

Ulva, sedge. Fr. £s, bala; 
marshy; whence eliva, elva, 
ulva, as in “Eaxos, Ulcus. For- 
cellini explains u/va ** herba 
PALUSTRIS, qui in fluvio ac 
PALUDE nascitur." € Al. from 
udus, whence udiva, udva, ulva. 
Or from dos, water, " mois 
ture. . 

Ulüla, an owl. Belg. «yi. 
* Ab ululo, flebilem | moes- 
tumque sonum edo. Ut Gr. 
drocAvyay ab caAoaslo.” — F. 
* Germ. eule, Anglo-Sax. ude.” 


Uliilo, I shriek, howl. Fr. 
éXoAUto. Y Or, as ulula seems 
properly said of dogs and wolves, 
from óA&e, 0^2, to howl; re. 
dupl. «/ulo, as from IoA)g is 
Popolus, Populus. € Vossius 
notices. Hebr. jalal or yalal: 
and. Belg. huylen. Wachter 


notices Icel. y/a.' 





1 Quayle: ** Ululo in the exact ex- 
pression. of .grief by an Irish motiraur" 
bat is, it is « Celtic word. 
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- Ulysses, Ulysses. From ’Oduc- 
oeis, whence Udysses, (as in Ut 
from "Ori,) then Ulysses, as in 
Alacer, Oleo. | 

Umbella, a little shade. For 
umbrella, | 

Umbilicus, the navel; the 
middle of anything. Fr. du¢a- 
Aés, whence ombilus, [as in 
anion, amBo; and in payAva, 
machlna,] then umbilus, and 
umbilicus, asin Amicus. Um- 
bilicus is also a kind of cockle, 
wrinkled, says Ainsworth, like 
the navel. ** Marina cochlea, 
cujus testa rotunda et contorta 
similitudinem quaedam babet 
cum umbifico hominis.” F. 
Also, a taper stick made of cedar, 
&c. round which a book was 
rolled. Because, when the book 
was folded, the stick was in the 
middle of it. " Forcellini adds: 
* Vel, quod pene eodem re- 
cidit, umbilici dicte sunt bacilli 
partes extreme, que hic inde 
exstabant, convoluto volumine." 
Pliny uses this word in other 
metaphurical senses. 

- Umbo, the boss of a shield; 
a shield. Also, any round pro- 
münence, Fr. dyuov, which 
among the /Eolians was written 
dp Bev, as" Axpos, " Oxpog ; " Aryxog; 
*O»yxos. 

Umbra, a shade, shadow. A 
phantom, mere shadow. A 
color, pretext. An uninvited 
guest, who accompanied a great 
man to a feast, and followed 
him, as.a shadow follows the 
body. Umbra is fr. épgyn, épgva, 
darkness, transp. évppa, whence 
for softness dudpa, ombra, (as 
dido, amBo), thén umbra. 4j 
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Al. from ¢pBgos, a shower, . as 
darkening the sky. E 
Umbra, some fish. ‘“ From 
its black color, says Varro. Or 
from certain oblique lines which 
go from its back, and are mixed 
up of gold and darker ones; 
which seem shadows of the for- 
mer. One isclear, then follows 
a dark one ; and so on from the 
head to the tail, as Rondolet 
says. ‘The Greeks similarly 
call it exlaiya from oxa. Ovid 
says of them; Corporis umbre 
Liventis.” F. By the Greeks 
it was called also cxiabls and 
oxiadeus. Donnegan says it is 
** 8 kind of flat fish, remarkable 
for swimming rapidly, gliding 
as it were like a sHADOW.” 
The Greeks called it also oxé- 
mwavoc, 1. e. covered or shaded. 

Umbraculum, a shady bower; 
Fr. umbro, I shade. 

Und, all together, all at once; 
That is, und opera, und via, und 
sede. 

Uncia, anounce. Hence the 
twelfth part of any whole. ‘Fr: 
obyxia, which Pollux states was 
a Sicilian word. Turton notices 
Arab. ukia. And Lhuyd the 
Irish unsa. 
| Uncinus, a hook. Fr. óyxi- 
yo. Or from uncus, as Divus, 
Divinus. . 

Uncus, a hook; an iron drag 
hooked at the end; an anchor. Fr. 
éyxos, which was so used. The 
Greeks said also cyxy, cyxivos. 

: Uncus, hooked, curved. See 
above. | 

Unda, a wave.  Fr..oibác, 
oibaíyo, to swell ; whence ol8aves, 
olivos, oldve, swelling; transp. 
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eia, then unda, as pUnio from 
xOIv;. Euripides has olf’ ards. 
So xtc is fr. xóv, to swell. €«[ 
Al. from ela, saine as unda. 
Hence oluda, for softness olvda. 
«4| Wachter says: ‘ Latinos a 
Celticá voce don, aqua, unda, 
formásse per metath. (i. e. ond,) 
unda, Francos und, quivis abs- 
que tnonitore intelligit." — 

Unde, whence. Fr. £v0ee, 
(which Donnegan translates 
"^ from whence” as well as 
* from thence,"), whence $i, 
and unde, as "EAxo;, Ulcus. | 
Al. from &6cy, ivée’. J Or from 
wy ts. That is, & àv 03 temo. 

Undécumque, from what place 
soever. For undequocumque, 
whence-soever. A quocumque 
loco unde fieri potest. 

Undevigint:, uineteen. Unus 

Undique, from all parts, from 
all sides. Fr. undecumque, un- 
deque, then undtgue, ag protE- 
nus, protinus. | 

Undo, 1 abound. From the 
notion of: waters rising in surges, 
and spreading themselves aroupd, 
See Abundo. — | 

Unédo: See Appendix. 

Ungo, Unguo, l smear, daub ; 
I bathe, moisten. Fr. dyyéa, 

d, or tyytw, L pour in, ine 
xa Thor Taig emioroAais ba- 
upua byysiy is to bathe. letters 
with tears. U for E, as in" E^- 
og, Ulcus. 

Unguen, Unguentum, any fat 
odorousliquor for anointing with. 
Fr. ungo, unguo. ME 

Unguis, a nail, claw, talon. 


-. 3 Al, from é»éów, (fy6e,) to agitate. 
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A vintage-hook. “ Also, a €ol- 
leetion of matter in the pupil ‘of 
the eye, in the shape of a man’s 
nail." Tt. Unguis is fr. ew£, 
évuyoc, transp. dyyues, whence 
onguis, unguis. "| Al. from 
&yxos, a hook. As being curved 
or crooked. Quayle refers to 
Celt. ionga. 
Ungala, a hoof ; also, a claw; 
talon, hike Unguis, which is 
used also of a hoof. “ Unguls 
is not from unguis; but, as ux- 
is is from osvyos, so una is 
vom accus. nove, and: thence 
ungula." V. Or from a word 
unc, ungis, fr. owe, o£. F Or 
from &yxuAx, curved. As “Ape 
Bov, Umbo. mE 
Ungála, an instrument of ton. 
ture, resembling the (ungulas) 


talons of wild beasts. 


Ungálus, a'ring. ‘ From 
uncus, whence gnculus, ungu- 
(us. Because it is carved.” V. 
Orfr. &yxuAo;. See Ungula. 
^. Unicus, only, alone, singles 
jucomparable ; singularly dear. 
Fr. unus. As Tetrus, (that is, 
Teter,) Tetricus. € Al. from 
ivinà;, as Unus from 'Evó;. 

Unio, the. number one. Fr, 
unus. Also, a union of many 
things.into one. Also, a:species 
of onion or scallion. Cahi- 
mella: “ Pompeianam cepam, 
vel etiam Marsicam simplicem, 
quam vocant unionem. rustici 
eligito. Ea est autem quse non 
fructicavit, uec habuit soboles 
adherentes."  Forcellini calls it 
* unicaulis," Also, a peeri. 
** Because,” says Turton, ** there 
is never more than One found 
in the same shell.” ‘Ehis is-npt 
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true. Rather, .because there 
are never two alike in the same 
shell.. Pliny: * Dos omnis in 
candore, magnitudine, orbe, 
pondere, haud promptis rebus : 
in tantum ut nulli duo reperian- 
tur INDISCRET1; unde nomen 
waionum Romane imposuere 
delicie.” Vossius thinks it may 
be called from its resemblance 
to the scallion, mentioned 
above. . 

Universus, entirely all, all 
together. Ab omni parte ver- 
sus in unum. 

Unquam, at any time. Short- 
ened from unam aliquam, or 
unam quanquam, i.e. horam, 
diem, or partem, or rem. Se- 
cundüm being understood. 
Compare Alias. €« Or for 
wnicam, whence uncam, wir 
quam. 
Unus, one, alone. Fr. olvo;, 
alone. Hesychius explains oi- 
sate by povalayv, and olsavra by 

nen. «| Al. from dyà; gen. of 
eds. | As "EAxo;, Ulcus. But 
then U should rather be short. 
@ Wachter notices Germ. ein, 
Belg. een, Welsh un, Anglo-Sax. 
&n, Goth. ains. 

Unxia, the Goddess who pre- 
sided overanointings. Fr. un- 
, go, unzi. 

Vócabülum, a name by which 
a thing (vocatur) is called. A 
noun. | 

Vocalis, having (vocém) a 
voice; haviug a loud voice. 

Vociféror, I cry uloud. Vo- 
cem longé fero. 

. Vico, 1 call to, call; sum- 
mon; invite. Fr. Boaw, Bow, I 
cali upon, cry aloud to. Hence 
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voo, (as Bio, Vivo,) then voco, ai 
oxtos, speCus. | 

Voconia pyra: See Appen- 
dix. | ! 

Vola, the palm. of the hand, 
and sole of the foot. Fr. A48», 
a hand, transp. o^», whence 
vola. Hesychius: 4ófar ysipss, 
€ Wachter: “ Lofa occurs in 
the sense of vola manks among 
the Goths in the version of Ul- 
philas in Mark 14, 65. The 
Suecian /oftven even riow signi« 
fies the same thing." — Lofa 
transposed is fola, vola. «| Vos- 
sius : ** From A3, a cast. Be- 
cause, what is thrown, is laid 
hold of by this part." If o3 
could mean a hit or blow, then 
vola might be compared with 
O4vap, the palm of the hand, fr. 
Ócva fut. of Gelvw, I strike. Pes 
tronius: “Os hominis PALMA 
excussissimà PULSAT.” «AI 
from zaXà fut. of «do, allied 
to which is saAég», palma. 
‘¢ The ZEolians said orpOrés for 
ergAris BpOBies for BpAbéa;." 


Volatica, a witch. Fr. volo.. 
As flitting about or fleeting.’ 
Vólema, a kind of large pear. 
** According to Servius, because 
it fills the (volam) hand. But 
Servius adds * volema pira line 
ud Gallicá bona et grandia. 
hence it is a Gallic or 





! * In Tertullian de Pallio * Qui vela- 
fíiceam spectat, some understand it a 
soothsayer who conjectures (ex volatu) © 
from the flight of birds: others a geome- 
trician who measures things by the (vole) 
pele of his hand ; or who measures the 

and, from cola, which in the Phanician 


language signifies land." F. 
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German word. Hence it is 
rather from the German or Bel- 
gic vol, full, whence vollen, to 
fill. Virgil calls them cRA- 
via.” V, : 

Volo, as, 1l fly. Fr. Porto, 
fo^, in a neuter sense, pro- 
jicio me. 'PiptaAMos, swift, is 
from jixro, to throw ; pf.ijpiga, 
pipa, pinga. Y Fr. xoraw, xorw, 
says Haigh. In the sense, I 
suppose, of Verto me, I wheel 
round and round, I flit. | Teu- 
ton. voghel, Germ. vogel, isa 
bird. 

Volo, 1 wish. If Bovropas is 
properly deduced by Lennep 
from Bodéw, Bord, '* i.e. ant 
mum meum adjicio ad aliquam 
rem, adeoque volo,”—from f»- 
Ad, 1. e. oXG vovv, might be 
volo. Others deduce volo from 
PodAw, (whence BovAcuas,) for 
voulo. Germ. wollen is to will 
or wish. If Gao became géAm, 
as Ójp became ¢ie, from geAw 
might be velo, velim, and velo 
might have been changed to 
volo, as yéoc, nEvus, became 
nOvus, and 4a, vEmo, became 
vOmo. Also from iam we 
might get velo, as from ‘Eoxéga, 
Vespera: then volo. From vo- 
lis is vis, from volit is volt, 
oult. 

. Vólones, volunteers in the 
army. Fr. volo. 

Volsellu, a, tweezers. Fr. 
vello, vulsum and volsum, as 
Verto, Versum and Vorsum. 

Volva, the secundine. Fr. 


volvo, in the sense of involvo,. 


to wrap. Forcellini explains 
volva “ involucrum feetis et 
fungorum." 
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Volubilitas readiness - of 
speech. Fr. voluo, whence vol- 
vo. Properly, the easiness with 
which anything rolls on. 


Fólücer, flymg; swift. Fr. 
volo. 

V olucra, a wine-fretter. Fr, 
voluo, whence volvo. It is call- 


ed otherwise Volvox, Convol- 
vulus, [nvolvulus. 

V ólumen, a rolling, winding ; 
a fold, wreath, ‘spire. Also a 
book or volume. : For the an- 
cient mode of making up books 
consisted in pasting several sheets 
together, and rolling them on 
a staff. Fr. voluo, whence 
volvo. . 

Voluntas, the will; a wish; 
a will or testament. Fr. volo. 
For volentus, fr. volens, entis. 
Though in truth entis is for ontis 
or untis from Greek ovrog. 

Volvo, I. roll. Volvo am- 
mo, I roll or revolve in my 
mind, ponder. Volvo is for 
voluo, (as Soluo, Solvo,) whence 
volutum, volubilis. Voluo is 
fr. woAevo. 

Volupe, Volup’, agreeable. 
Fr. volupis, and this from colo, 
I wish, desire. ‘That is, de- 
sirable. | 

Voluptas, pleasure. Fr. vo- 
lupe ; whence volupitas, volup- 


as. 

V dluta, the member of a 
column, Fr. volvo, volutum. 
Harris describes it as that part 
of the capitals of the Ionic, 
Corinthian and Cómposite or- 
ders, which is supposed to re- 
present the bark of trees Twist- 
ED and turned into spiral lines ; 
or, according to others, the 
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head-dresses of virgins in their 
long hair. 
j oluto, 1 ponder. Also, I 
roll, wallow. Fr. voluo, volu- 
tum. See Volvo. 

Vomer, a ploughshare, the 
iron of the plough. Fr. vómo, 
vomi, as émo, emi. Because it 
casts up the earth. '* Vomo 
metaphoricé, largé ejicio, ejec- 
to." F. 

Vomica, animposthume. Fr. 
vomo. As discharging sanious 
matter, 

Vomo, I vomit. Fr. ipío, 
ipo, whence vemo, (as “Is, 
Vis,) then vomo, as vios, nEvus, 
nOvus; and sOcer for sEcer 
from " Exugos. 

Vopiscus, one who of two 
children conceived is properly 
born, the other being an abor- 
tion. ‘* Fr. óríco. As left 
behind," says Scheide. Or from 
0xicÓs might be óxisÓixoc, whence 
óz10 xóg. 

Vorago, a whirlpool; hence 
a prodigal. Fr. voro. So lma- 
go, Origo. 

Voro, 1 devour. Fr. Bopda, 
Popa, whence Bpdm, &e. . 

Vorter, a whirlpool, whirl- 
wind. Fr. verto, vorto. See 
Verto. 

Vos, ye. Fr. ogo, transp. 
¢us, whence vos. 

Votum, a vow; a prayer to 
a Deity attended with a pro- 
mise or vow; a prayer; a wish 
or desire breathed ina prayer, 
the object of a prayer. Fr. 
voveo, vovitum, votum. 

Voveo, l vow; pray for a 
thing, while I vow to do some- 
thing to obtain it; [ pray for, 

Etym. 07 
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desire, wish: Fr. BeBaisw, pi- 
Bais, whence bobeo, (exactly as 
"EAAlov became OlEum,) for 
softness voveo. —— Donnegan: 
* BeBaiw, to assure, to affirm or 
promise with certainty. BeBal- 
wos, a firm promise.” €«[ AI. 
from Botw, considered the same 
as Boaw, I call out upon. Hence 
boco, bo Veo, voveo. As Bio, ViV o. 

Vor, vocis, the voice; a 
sound or word uttered by the 
voice. Quá quis vocat. Hence 
vocis, vocs, vor. Or rather vor 
is for vocans, vocns, vocs, as 
Regens becomes Regns, Regs, 
Rex. | Al. from Bode, fut. 
Boxeo, Aol. Boa£o, Beto. 
Upilio : See Oplilio. 
Upüpa, a boupoo, puet. 
exo, éxomos. GY From 
sound, pu pu, says Varro. 

Upüpa, a kind of mattock. 
** For 1t somewhat represented 
the head and beak of a upupa.” 
Ainsw. 

Urünia, one of the Muses. 
Ovpavly. 

Urbanus, pertaining (ad ur- 
bem) to the city, and so opposed 
to the boorish and uncouth man- 
ners of rustics. Hence refined, 
courteous, polite, humorous, 
witty. 

Urbs, urbis, a city. Fr. or- 
bis, orbs, a circle. Ovid : ** Ubi 
dicitur altam Coctilibus muris 
ciNXISSE Semiramis urbem." 
So we speak of Round the 
town. € Al. from urbus or ur- 
cus, round. See Orbis. | Pom- 
ponius Digest. : ** Urbs ab ur- 
bo appellata est: wurbare est 
aratro. definire," Ainsworth: 
* Ab urbo, parte aratri quo 

3 v 
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the 
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muri designabantur.” The north- 
ern orva, urva, was to plough. 
«| Al. from xoi, transp. dAzis, 
óAx;, whence orós, (as tuRban 
is for tuLban, and French 
oRme for oLme from uL- 
mus,) then urbs. 

Urcedlaris herba, the herb 
feverfew, From its uses in scow- 
ering glass (urceolos) vessels. 

Urceus, a pitcher. Fr. dpyn, 
an earthen vessel. 

Uredo, a burning on the skin. 
A scorching or blasting of trees. 
Fr. uro. So Torpedo. ! 

Urgeo, Urgueo, | press, drive 
impel. Fr. ope, 1 move, ex- 
cite; pf. topxa, whence iopxém, 
bopyto, orgeo, urgeo. YJ Or 
from £oxo or &eyw, Éopxa or 
dopya, f shut up, and so press 
in. Hirtius: ** Accidit ut pel- 
lerent urgerentque in oppidum." 
Cicero: ** Urbem premere at. 
que urgere," hem in. Or fr. 

eyo, sioyo, | drive away. 
Al. from épeya, épeyéo, dpyéw, 1 
stretch out my hand to thrust. 
«| Al. from ipyov. I impel to 
work. Al. from épy%, anger, 
whence a word épyéw, I stimu- 
late to anger, and I stimulate 
generally. Or, as épyác is to 
feel an ardent incitement or im- 
pulse, perhaps óeyéw or égyte 
was used for giving such an 
impulse.! 

Urigo, a burning passion. 
Fr. uro, as Orior, Origo. 

Urina, urime. — Fr. augoy, 
whence a word olpasvos, opeívy, 





FF Al. from obpayde, obpyéw, I lead the 
rear. . 
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ed urinam pertinens. .Or ina, 
as in Divina, Piscina. . zn 

Urino, Urinor, l dive. Cor- 
rupted from ipeuvae, ápruvo, | 
seek, search; transp. dgesva, 
contr. opsyo, urino.* 


Urina ova, eddle-eggs. Ov- 
Quia we. ! E 
Urna, a waterpot, pitcher, 
v 


urn, box, vote-box, Fr. Wap, 
water; whence ddgiy, transp. 
Uydivy, urdnu, urna.  Aspirate 
dropt as in Ulcus.. «| Al. from 
uro, whence urina, (as Piscina,) 
urna. As prepared by burning. 
q Al. from orca or $ex», a kind 
of vessel, whence orctna, orna, 
urna, or urcina, urna.) 

Uro, | burn. Fr. eda, as 
yuos, nuRus; goucamy, musa- 
Rum. Also, I nip or pinch 
with cold, the effects of which 
are similar to those of fire. 
Also, [sting so as to produce a 
burning beat; hence, I sting 
the mind, gall, vex. 

Uropygium, the rump. Ov- 
pomuyioy. | 

rruncum, 

Ursus : See Appendix. 

Urtica, a nettle. Fr. uro, to 
sting ; supine urifum, urtum. 
So Mergo, Mergitum, Mertum, 
whence Merto. Macer: ** Nec 
immeritó nomen sumsisse mere- 
tur, Tacta quód erurat digitos 
urtica tenentis.”. Urtica is also 
a sea substance between the 
animal eod the shrub. Pliny: 





* Al. from dpvede, I dive. How? 
. 9 Al. from wrinor.  ** Qudd, subter 
&quam demersum atque inde rursus emer- 
gens, wrinantis speciem prebere videa- 
tur.” ¥. 
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** Vis pruritu. mordax, eadem. 
que que TERRESTRIS urtice." 

Urus, a kind of wild ox. A 
northern word. — Macrobius: 
* Uri GALLica vox est, qua 
feri boves significantur." Germ. 
aur, ur, is ferus, sylvestris. 
Virgil calls them **sv Lv gsTRES 
uri." 

Uspiam, in any place. Com- 
pare Usquam. — Piam, as in 
Quispiam. 200. 

Usquam, in any place; to any 
place. For ullisquam 1. e. lo- 
cis : whence ulsquam, usquam. 
Quam asin Quisquam, and ae 
Piam is Uspiam, which seems 
‘to be put for Ullispiam. | Al. 
from fw, dy, unto, and quam 
i. e. aliquam. Hence ** to any 
place" 1s supposed the primary 
meaning. 

Usque, as far as, unto, to. 
Fr. £»; or cs; que being for 
xy, aliquo aut ullo modo ; or for 
xe. See Absque. Also, con- 
tinually, incessantly. "That is, 
all the time reckoned from one 
point to another. 

Usta, burnt ceruse. 
ursi, ussi, ustum. 

Ustülo, I burn all round, 
singe. ‘Fr. uro, ustum. 

Usura, the use or enjoyment 
of a thing; interest paid for 
the use of money lent. Fr. 
ulor, usum, usurus. 

Usurpo, | use much; I ex- 
ercise, practice, execute, per- 
form. Also, [ call, name, 1. e. 
nomine, | use by a particular 
name. Columella: ** Hoc no- 
mine usurpant agricole ramos" 
&c. Also, I make my own by 
use or prescriptive right; I ac- 


Fr. uro, 
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quire. Also, 1 make use of 
without proper claim, usurp. 
Fr. usura, whence  usuripo, 
usurpo. Po is possibly from 
Gr. -xo, as in ÜáNso, toxw, plr- 
wo, &c. Or it may be allied to 
Pe in Volupe. 

Usus, use, practice, enjoy- 
ment of a thing, profit derived 
by the use of a thing. Also, 
use, custom, acquaintance, inti- 
macy. Fr. utor, whence utsus, 
usus. 

. Ut, as, like as, according as. 
For utt, and this for ute, from 
are |. e. Tpóxo. Or from dre, 
which Donnegan states is Doric 
for dors. The aspirate is 
dropt, as in “Eaxos, Ulcus; and 
£2 changed to ti, as in hümerus 
from "Qyos, "jog, and in füris 
from @Npds. Again, ut is how. 
Cicero :. ** Credo te audisse ut 
me  circumsteterint" — "Ayre 
would mean the same. Ut is 
also ** how” in exclamations and 
in interrogations. Also, how- 
soever, although, like Quamvis. 
So ut ut is howsoever, in what- 
ever manner : uf being repeated, 
as Quis in Quisquis. | Ut is also 
as soon 4s, or during the time 
that. Cicero: ** Ut hec audi- 
vit," &c. Terence: ** Ut. nu- 
merabatur argentum, intervenit 
homo." Ut is here, gra (pov). 
Or it is^here the same as before. 
For we should say, JusT As he 
heard this, Just as it was being 
counted. Ut is also so that, in 
order that, to the end that, and 
may bere be referred to dre for 
dere, And where it means to 
such a degree that, and is put 
after Adeo, Sic, Talis, &c. 
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But where ut is that, as in Ne- 
pos: “ Si verum est ut populus 
R. omnes gentes virtute supera- 
rit," there ut seems to come 
from ors. And so where it 
means, I wish that, velim ut. 
Yet it can be explained, Velim 
jit ut. Some refer uti and ut 
in all their significations to drs: 
but Vossius well observes that 
. wl is used in numerous senses in 
which drs is not. 

Utcumque, howsoever, when- 
soever, Ut is how and when, 
and cumque, soever. See Qui- 
cunque. 

tensilia, utensils. 
As necessary for use. 

Uter, a bag of skin or leather 
blown up like a bladder. Fr. 
oles, Mol. olo, a swelling 
tumor: hence it might be used 
for a swollen bag. Fr. ofdog is 
uder, uter. €«| Al. from cdegos, 
the paunch. Or fr. uterus. 
** Siquidem uler vinum, oleum, 
uterus fatum continet : wuler 
corio, uterus cute tegitur: uter 
protuberat, ita et uterus." V. 

Uter, whether of the two. 
Uter i. e. uterus is fr. ówórsgoc: 
dropping «o, órsgog. We have 
Ulysses from 'O3yeces;. YJ Or 
fr. £regoc, other. Or from 6 ére- 
pos, the other: whence oUrtgos, 
uterus. But then U should be 
Jong. 

Utérinus, born of the same 
mother, ex eodem utero. 

Ulerque, both the one and 
the other. For utercunque, whe- 
thersoever of the two. ‘This 
sense of uterque seems properly 
to require another uterque to 
support it. As in Terence: 


Fr. utor. 
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“ Uterque utrique est’ cords.” 
Cesar: ‘“ Cüm uterque utri- 
que esset exercitus. in conspec- 
tu." 

Utérus, the paunch, belly ; 
the womb. From ddepoc or o8e- 
gos, which is explained by Hesy- 
chius yaoryp, which has both the 
senses. Hence uderus, as 'O9vc- 
cevs, Ulysses: then uterus. | 
Al. from boripa, (órépa,) the 
womb. § Al. from uter, a bag. 

Uti: See Ut. 

Utilis, useful, fit, &c. Fr. 
utor. Fit to be used. As Gr. 

fo ije05 from orp&op.an, xy oxmogeaa. 
XS inam, I eb that Uti is 
Velim uti or ut. |. Ut is used in 
the same sense. Nam, as in 
Quisnam, Quianam. It seems 
here to bear distinctly the sense 
of piv, (/Eol. pay, transp. vdp,) 
truly. 

Utique, certoinly, assuredly. 
For uticumque, utcunque, as 
Ubique is for Ubicunque. 
That is, hawsoever, in what way 
soever, in every way, under any 
circumstances, 

Utor, I am in the habit of 
using, | make use of. Also, I 
am in habits of inümacy with. 
Fr. &c, I am accustomed ; pf. 
mid. goi§a, whence a verb éodéw, 
ioo, whence eüutho, (as pUnio 
from xOlvy,) then eutho, utho, 
aud uto,as laTeo fr. Aa@éw. Al. 
from pf. mid. gma, whence a 
verb tabiw, taba, whence eutho, 
(as Qflpó;, fUris,) utho, then 
uto. Or from ioa, transposed 
to debo, octho, xtho, then utho, 
as pUnio from pQEna. Or 
sul was formed from gw, as 
the T is added in s), «05, 


UTP——VUL 


svAal, evpus, 0c. -Uto was 
sreiently? teed, ad Priscian .af- 
firms. Indeed it is used by 
Cato. 

Utpote, as.. Utpote properly 
expresses such a likeness as is 
(pote) possible in the nature of 
the case. Plautus: ‘Satis ne- 
quam sum, utpote qui hodie in- 
ceperim amare.” Again: '* Si- 
miliorem mulierem, magisque 
eandem, utpote que non sit 
eadem, non reor." 

Utricülarius, one who plays 
on a.bag-pipe. Fr. uter, utri, 
whence utriculus. 

Utrinque, on both sides. It 
seems formed from uterque, 
utrumque, like Hinc and Il- 
linc. 

Utrum, whether of the two; 
whether. Fr. eter, utrum. 

Ut ut : See Ut. 
' Uva, a grape. 
be moist. 


Fr. uveo, to 
As full of juice or 
moisture. Varro: ** Uva, ab 
uvore.” Or it is from tw or 
véw, whence uveo,. Or from 
Udos, moisture; whence wdiva, 
uva. Or uva is from oldes, a 
swelling; whence udiva, uva, 
Uva is also said of bees hanging 
like a cluster of grapes; and of 
the glandulous substance which 
bangs down from the middle of 
the soft palate, from its res 
semblance to a grape. 

Uveo, I am wet, moist.. Fr. 
dio, whence deris, rain. 

Uvidus, wet. Fr. uveo, as 
Frigeo, Frigidus. | 

Vulcanus, Vulcan. Fr, fuli- 





! See Lennep Etym. Gr. 
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go, whence Fuliganus, . (like 
Oppidanus, Arcanus,) Fulga- 
nus, Fulcanus, Vulcanus. « 
Al. from fulgeo, whence Ful- 
ganus, Kc. (| Vossius refers 
it to Tubalcain, Tu being 
omitted. 

Vulgo,. 1 make common, 
spread among the (vulgus) peo- 


e. 

Vulgó, commonly, generally. 
In cu/go. 

Vulgus, Volgus, a crowd, 
populace, Fr. óx^o;, transp. 
Axes, Fóxyos, whence .folgus 
and rolgus. Wachter notices 
Anglo-Sax. fole, Germ. volk, 
folk. 

Vulnus, a wound; mental 
wound, calamity, grief. Fr. 
ovAy, 8 wound made whole, 
whence ovAsvos, obAvog, vulnus. 
«| Or from ojXwo;, same as ob- 
Aug, destructive, fatal.. «| Al. 
from @Axos, a wound; whence 
a word gAxsyos, gAvoc, then vul- 
nus, a8" EAxos, Ulcus.* 

Vulpes, Volpes, a fox. Fr. 
arcane, Farowyé, whence valo- 
pes, volpes. Or fr. àxcmrzt, 
transp. &ecAxv£, whence volpex, 
(as 'Aévros, Ventus,) volpes. | 
Al. from coltpes. Qui volat 
pedibus.. Or pes, as m Sospes, 
Cespes. ; 

Vultuosus, expressing too 
much the feeling of the mind 
by drawing in or distorting the 
(vultum) countenance ; affected, 
sour, louring. 

Vultur, Voltur, a vulture. 
Fr. dasrip, a destroyer ;. whence 


2 ** Fr, dAode, GAo®, to bruise, beat." 
Haigh. Hence then àAdivos, bavos. . 
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éarip, volter, voltur. ¥ Or fr. 
vello, whence vultum, as Pello, 
Pultum, whence Pulto. From 
its plucking or tearing. J Al. 
from volo, whence volatum, vol- 
tum. ‘ Obcrebrum volatum." 
F. ¥ * Avultus. A perspicacis- 
sumo vultu." — Aiusw. 

Vulturnus, the east wind, or 
south-east wind. Vossius sus- 
pecte that is so called, as blow- 
ing from the Mare Vulturnum, 
mentioned by Pliny, 35, 96. 
G Or from volvo, volutum, 
whence voluturnus, volturnus, 
as Tacitum, Taciturnus, Isaac 
Vossius:  ** Vulturnum inter 
Deos recenset Dositheus, et in- 
terpretatur crpóQio», ut dici 
possit a volvendo.” €[ Al. from 
volo, volatum, wheuce volatur- 
tus, volturnus. 

Vultus, Voltus, the coun- 
tenance. Fr. volo, volttum, 
woltum, whence voltus. As in- 
dicating the wishes and desires. 

Vulva, the matrice or womb. 
From volvo, whence volva, vul- 
oa. Que fotum tnvolvit.' 

Uxor, a wife. Uxoris is fr. 
£wéopeg, Evuymgos, whence unz- 
oris, uroris ; or whence Euapos, 
transp. uroris. Or uror isfrom 
a word £uváep, Lóvep, transp. 
unxor, uxor, OF urnor, uror. 
q Al. for unzor from ungo, 
unzi. From simearing with fat 
the posts of her husband's house 
on ber first entrance. Pliny; 
** Proxima adipis laus est, max- 
imé suilli, apud antiquos etiam 
religiosi. Certé nove nupte 





- ! Al. from SeAgis, Kol. BeAPís. 
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intrantes etiamnum solemne ha- 
bent postes eo attingere."* 


X. 
Xénium, a gift sent to a 
stranger, guest, friend, &c. 
Henoy. 


Xérampélinus, of the color 
of dried vine-leaves. Sygapwe- 
Asvos. 

X éréphagia, the eating of dry 
meat. Enpopayla. 

Xiphias, the sword-fish.  Ei- 
Glas. 
Xystus, a covered place, 
piazza; a covered or shady 
walk. Svords. 


Z. 
2übülus, the devil. Z&foAo;. 
Zamia, a loss. Z»pla, Dor. 


tapla. 

Süplutus, very rich. 
S AOUTO;. 

ea, spelt, a kind of corn. 
Zea. 

&clotes, jealous. ZyAwris. 

&elütypus, jealous. ZyAdro- 


Za- 


sog. 
Zelus, zeal, Zs^e;. 
4ema, a boiler, &c. Zapy 
or tipa. 

éphyrus, the west wind. Ze- 
Pupos. 

eeta, an apartment, From 


3 Donatus adds: ‘ Vel quod lotos ma- 
ritos ungebant ;" and quotes Ennius: 
*« Exin Tarquinium bona femina lavit et 
unit." 


Z1N——ZYT 


dieta, whence zeta. The Greek 
ZaPodos is the same as JigBorng. 
We say solJer for sol Dler. 


eingibéri, ginger. Zuyy!Be- 
es. 

Zizania,tares. Zitavia. 

4odidcus, the Zodiac. Za- 
Sans. ; 

Zona,a girdle, zone. Zevy. 


Also, a purse, which the an- 
cients wore in their girdles, 
fone are the zones, or circles 
which surround the sky and 
‘earth, like girdles. 
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Zotheca, a chamber or recess. 
Supposed by Salmasius to 
mean properly (yxy) a place 
where ({a«) animals were kept 
and fattened for sacrifices, as in 
the Temple of Jerusalem were 
recesses for this purpose. But 
some understand it as a room 
where persons stay or live. Fr. 
C», and yxy, a repository. It 
is at all events the Greek Cox. 

Zygia, presiding over nup- 
tials. Zuyla. 

Sythum, beer or ale. Zdbos. 
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Abies, a fir. *' Fr. &mtos, & wild pear; 
the frait of which its cones something 
resemble." Tt. € From &fis, says 
Haigh. “Aces is explained by Hesychius 
a fir or pitch-tree. But Stephens says 
that &fies is nothing but Lat. abies. 

Acerra, a censer, a chest or vessel to 
burn incense in. Fr. Ycer, whence acere- 


ra, (as 'Ecwépa, Patera,) acerra. As 
made of maple-wood. So Pyxis, & box, 
is called from being made of box-wood. 


And perhaps this derivation of acerra is 
correct. € Al. from éoxdpa, an altar; 
transp. doxépa, àxépa. Festus calls it 
an altar which was placed before a dead 
son, and on which incense was burnt. 
Ador, a kind of pure wheat. ** From 
a, not; ddpv,a spear. This corn being 
without the beard or spear.” Tt. «€ Al. 
for athor (See Deus) fr. à0)p, a beard of 
corn. € Al. from adoro, as Agger from 
Aggero. As being used in adorations. 
Adulo, Adulor, I fawn » soothe, 
caress, flatter. As this word is applied 
peculiarly to dogs, Mr. Barker! states 
that he rejects every etymology of it 
which does not refer to dogs. He favors 
the following derivation of Martini : 
* Malim ab aula significante ollam ; ut 
adulor sit, Sector ol[am more canum iis 
caudà blandientium, a quibus catillones 
esse sinuntur." He observes that Dacier 
has omitted this reference to dogs in giv- 
ing the same derivation: ‘‘ Adolari pro 
adollari, ad ollam ire, ollam sectari, quod 
parasitis solenne," It appears that adu- 
lor was written also adolor. & Al. from 
bAdw, SAG, to bark or yelp. For adhule. 
That is, to fawn upon by yelping. { Al. 
for adosculor, cat down to adoulor. € Al. 
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for aduro from oipà, & tail. That is, to 
fawn upon by moving the tail & Of 
those who omit a reference to dogs, some 
suppose adulor to be properly said of 
those who ever wait (ad aulas) at the halls 
and palaces of the great to flatter them. ¢ 
Or of those who are (ad alam alterius) at 
the wing of another. As contUbernalis 
is from tAberna. & Al. from SovAes, a 
slave. From the ,servility of flatterers. 
A added, after the Greck method: or 
put for ad.  Adulor for addulor, as Omit- 
to for Ommitto. € Al. from áàSvAite, 
Doric for 78ualSe, I speak pleasant things 
to another. But A should be long, and 
U short. 

JEsciilus, Esctilus, the beech, or bay 
oak, orholm oak. Fr. esca, as &1rybs from 
$éye. Turton: ‘ Because its nut or 
mast is edible." Martini: ‘‘ No age was 
so ignorant as not to know the use of 
corn: although at the same time men 
employed for food those things which 
were attainable without any t labor or 
preparation: and hence $$yós might well 

called from gayeiy.”” But this deri- 
vation says nothing ofthe diphthang: « 
Al. from al^(Aonj, a kind of beech. Hence 
egilus, ectlus, (as picT'éo, misCeo,) «e- 
scilus, (as anciently PaSna for Prena,) 
then esculus. 

Affunia, idle discourse, tittle-tattle, 
stuff, nonsense. Fr. affor, aris. See 
Fatuus. Ad, over-much. { Al. from 
"A$árrai, Aphanne, a paltry town in Si- 
cily or in Attica, and proverbially used 
for anything vile or low. See Apinz. 
€ Al. for avvania from ad and canus. 

Agdnalia, um, some festival. Vossius: 
'* From &yova, libations to the dead. 
Used in a confined sense. The LXX. 
have &yóvovs xoás." YF Varro seems to 
deduce it from kywy,a leader: ** Dies 
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Agonales dicti ab agone, eo quód interro- 
gatur PRINCEPS civitatis, et PRINCEPS 
gregis immolatur." 

Alea, a die ; e of dice. From 
GAed, Doric of #Aed, vain, senseless, silly, 
unprofitable. 9 Al.from &An, perplexity, 
uncertainty. From the uncertainty of 
dice. Al. from iaAée or iads fat. of 
idAAw, to throw. | Isidorus dreams that 
it was derived from the name of a Grecian 
soldier who invented the game of dice in 
the Trojan war. 

Amellus, a herb or flower supposed the 
same as star-wort. From Mella, à river 
of Gaul. Virgil says of it: ‘Et curva 
. legunt prope flumina Melle." Martyn 
says that one of the Arundelian MSS. 
and the Cambridge MS. here read Amel- 
le. 


Amussis, a carpenter's rule. Forcellini 
states that the more rational etymologists 
derive it from am, about; and assis, a 
plank. Varro defines it ** TABULA quà 
utuntur ad saxa leviganda." Is amussis 
then a plank placed round about anything 
to make it level? That is, (assis) a 
plane moved (am) about a surface. Isaiah : 
** The carpenter stretcheth out his rule, 
he marketh the god out with a line, he 
fitteth it with planes, and he marketh it 
out with the compass," &c. 

Ananceum. ‘A kind of larger cup 
which those, who entered on a winematch, 
were obliged to drink off. From dvay- 
xdio», necessary. Casaubon remarks that 
an old Greek poet calls the delirium oc- 
casioned by too much drinking dvdyxcay 
yAuxeiay, a sweet necessity, and that a- 
nanceum was so called as inducing it. 
And that, where Plaotus uses it, he al- 
ludes to the draught of hemlock which 
culprits were obliged to drink in some 
cities of Greece, or to that draught of the 
river Lethe which all, of us must taste. 
Turnebus observes that dydyxn in He. 
sychius is a judicial urn, and that anan- 
cc&um was so called as being of the same 
dimensions with it. Others read and ex- 
plain tbe word otherwise." F. 

Angerona, some Goddess. For Age- 
rona, 'A*ynpürn, from a, not; yiipus, the 
voice. Forshe is represented with her 
mouth sewed up and sealed, or, as others 
say, with her finger on her mouth, as a 
token of silence. «€ Al. from ango, an- 
gere, to press close, to close. 

Antemna, Antenna, the eross-piece to 
which the sail of a ship is fastened. For 
artemna from Gpreudy, acc. üàpreu&ra, 
(&preuva). 9 Al. from am, about, and 
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tendo, or tévve /Eol. of relyw, or te- 
neo. 

Antes, ium, rows of vines ; files or ranks 
of soldiers. Fr. ante. Dacier explains 
it ** ordines anteriores." Ainsworth says: 
' the ronrE ranks or outmost ranks of 


vines," Virgil speaks of *' xxTREMOS 
antes," | Isaac Vossius asks : ** An ab 
amiles?" That is, from ames, amitis, 


from ameo, amitum, to go round. From 
amites would be amtes, antes. 

Apollinaris, henbane, nightshade. Apu- 
leius: ** Ab ipso .Apelline qui eam inve- 
niese fertur." 

Aprilis, April. Fr. aper, apri. Asin 
this nonth a boar was sacrificed. | Al. 
for Mis fr. aperio. The earth be. 
ginning this month to open itself. But, 
says Scaliger, this could not apply, as 
there were but ten months, and so April 
would fall in spring-time only every now 
and then. 

Area, threshingfloor,barnfloor. Hence, _ 
any open surface, field, plain, flat, area, 
yard. Fr.areo. '' Quia ibi arescunt fru- 
ges." Ainsw. € Al. for alea (as onAla, 
seRia ; PaAids, vaRius,) fr. drAwd, a 
threshingfloor. 

Areo, 1 am dry. From àéo, considered 
the same as ale, to dry. Hence areo, as 
«be, uRo. ' Al. for aeree fr. aer, aeris. 
To be exposed to the air. We say, To 
air 


Arista, & beard of corn ; ear of corn. 
From Germ. aehr, an ear of corn. € Al. 
from Goth. hrista, rista, to shake. A 
added, as some think also in Adulor. 
€ ‘From Arab. arizah." Tt. 

Armoracia, horse-radish. ‘ Pliny says 
that in the Pontic language it is called 
armon. from Armorica, the country 
from whence it was brought." Tt. « 
The Greek àpuopaxía is put down by 
Forcellini. But Dioscorides says: 'Pa- 
gars dypia, hv ‘Pexpaio: dppopaxiay xa- 
Aovo1. 

Artemisia, the herb mugwort. ‘‘ From 
^ queen of that name who first used it. 
Or from “Apreyis, Diana: because it is 
used in those disorders of women over 
which she presided." Tt. 

Arundo, a reed or cane ; à pipe made 
of reed. Forarudo (like Testudo) from 
areo. Forcellini explains it ''aquaticus 
frutex in longam altitudinem excrescens, 
cortice lignoso et inarescente," &c. But 
A is short in Arundo, long in Areo. Yet 
so A is short in Arena from Areo. And 
in Dicax I is short from Dico. { Al. 
for arudo, from Sa. rend, a reed. 
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- As, assis, & pound-weight, or anything 
which may be divided into 12 parts. A 
small piece of money. Fr. els, ove ; ds, 
fis, Dor. ais, ds. As being considered 
as an integer or whole. 

Ásio, & horn-owl. *'For «usio fr. ads, 
Cretan form of ods, an esr. As Gr. dros 
from dra, ears. Or for asinio fr. asinus. 
Its ears hanging down like those of the 
ase." V. 

Astitlu, a lathe, shingle, ** assula." 
For assectula, fr. asseco, assectum. And 
perhaps this is true. 

Atriplex, the herb orage. *'' Corrupted 
from atraphax fr. &rpáQalis." V. 
. Aténa, an oaten straw; oats. 
ter: '' Haber, (Germ.) avena. Belg. 
haver. Videtur esse ab aben, deficere: 

uia avena est vitium frumenti, teste 

linio. Eodem fonte arena derivatur." «4 
Isaac Vossius puts down &nva, as defined 
by Hesychius ** small sterile trees." Vir- 
gil: '" SrznILEs dominantur avene." 

, Aula, a pot. Hesychius has: APA, 
wavdéxrns. What we call, an omnium- 
gatherum. But perhaps ajAà is nothing 
but auia Hellenized. 

Autiimo, I think, imagine ; I say, aver, 
relate. If (umo is a termination, (as in 
ZEstumo, and as Timus iu Maritimus,) 
autumo may be from ato, to speak out. 
Then the sense of thinking is secondary : 
as gyi in Homer, which Donnegan ren- 
ders ‘‘to announce as one's opinion of 
eneself, or think, or suppose." & Al. 
for avitumo (as aUceps for aVIceps) 
from avis. I conjecture from the flight 
of birds. Thus the sense of saying is se- 
condary, as Censeo is to think, judge, 
and express what we judge. € Al. for 
auctorumo fr. auctor. — Auctor sum, I 
give my opinion. « Al. from abris, 
oneself. I speak from myself. 

Azxicia, Áxitia, scissars to clip the hair 
with. For assicia, (as ulySSes, ulyXes,) 
fr. adseco, assico. But the word is doubt- 
ful. 


Wach- 


B. 


Babecalus, Babecalus, a word believed 
to be corrupt, for which babaculus is pro- 
posed from BáBat, BáBaxos, a servant's 
name: and bacelus fr. Bdxndos, a great 
booby. 

Bacca, a berry. Fr. pasco, whence 
pascica, pacca, bacca. € Al. from pario, 
whence parica, pacca, bacca. So our 
Berry is from To Bear. € Haigh: ** Per- 
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haps at first a grape, fr. Bdeyos, mad, 
from its intoxicating quality: and then & 
berry of any other quality.” « *It 
seems to be from Hebr. baccaA." Tt. 

Bacélus, Buceolus, foolish. Fr. Bdxy- 
Aes. But the word is doubtful. 

Baro, Varo, a blockhead,.dolt. The 
old Scholiast on Persius states, that in the 
language of the Gauls burones were sol- 
diers’ fags, and hence that it was used of 
stupid clowns, ¥ Al. from varus, & fork 
for supporting nets, a stake. Hence a 
dolt, likeStipes. «| Al. from Bápos, weight, 
heaviness. But the quantity of A is an ob- 
jection. «I Wachter contends that in the 
passage of Cicero, ** Apud Patronem et 
reliquos barones te in maxima gratia po- 
sui," barones is used for *'* viros princi- 
pes," and refers it to Germ. bar, con- 
spicuous. Others to Bapis, so that baro- 
ses are men of wxiourT in a kingdom. 
To barones in this senae our word Baron 
or Barons is perhaps allied. ‘‘ Some," 
says Todd, *' derive Baron from ber, an 
old Gaulish word signifying commander. 
Others from Hebrew and Celtic words 
of the same import. Others suppose it 
originally to signify only a man ; in which 
sense Baron or Varon is still used by the 
Spaniards ; and our law uses Baron and 
Femme, husband and wife." 

Batiola, a goblet. *' Perhaps it should 
be written batioca or batiaca. Isidorus 
has plainly: Butioca, Patera. — Athe- 
neeus mentions Bariday in the list of cape.” 
V. € Al. for batiacula. . 

Bedella. ** It seems to be the same as 
bdellium." F. 

Bellis, the white daisy. Fr. bellus, 
which has been supposed to be the origin 
of another flower called Bellie. 

Bestia, a wild beast; any brute ani- 
mal. For biestia from werlerra: pp. of 
wid{e, to squeeze, crush. As properly 
applied to tigers, lions, &c. « Al. for 
vestia fr. vestis, or from dw, Erra:, to 
clothe. As bestie do not so properly 
feed as clothe man. 

Blatta, purple-cloth. — Purple, says 
Vossius, being the color with which the 
blatta, when taken by the band, tinges it. 
€ Turnebus supposes blatta to be the 
color not of purple, but of the coccum ; 
from the grains of which little worms 
come out, and dye with a very florid color. 
«| Others refer it to the color of blood 
congealed. For in one of the ancient 
Glossaries blatta is explained by 0péuBos 
aluaros, à cake of blood. Whence then 
is blatéa in this sense ? 
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Boa, a large sea-setpent. Fr. Bots, 
Bods, anox. From its largesize. Or, as 
some say, because it was said to stick to 
cows and suck them till they bled. ¢ 
Al. from Byys, considered an olic 
change of 3éns, a diver. 

Boa, a swelling of the legs from walk- 
ing. Vossius: ‘‘ From its resemblance 
to that of a bite from tie boa. Bat Sal- 
masius traces it to Bin, Aol. for 8ów, 
pain, distress."  Dacier: ‘‘ From its 
large size, i. e. as large as an ox." See 
the former Bua. Boa is defined also by 
Pliny ** morbus papularum cum rubent 
corpora." 

Brassica, cabbage or colewort. Wach- 
ter notices the Welsh bresych, Germ. 
wersich. € Hesychius mentions that 
Bpdoxn was used by the Italians for xpda- 
f». But this does not help us. € Al. 
for prassica fr. wpacuch, pertaining to a 
sow or bed ina garden. Thisis much too 
general a sense. 

Burra, trifles. Vossius supposes it 
was properly a common vile raiment 
(burri coloris) of a red color. See the 
second Burrus. 


C. 


Caesius, grey, sky-colored. Fr. cado, 
c@sum, to beat. Nonius explains Cesi- 
cium *' purum, candidum, a Cedendo : 
quód ita ad cANDOREM perveniat." 

Cdlabrica, a kind of bandage used in 
tying wounds. ‘‘ If there is room for 
conjecture, it was called perhaps from the 
(Calabre oves) Calabrian sheep.” F. 

Culamenta, the dry parts of a vine. 
** From the ancient caía, Gr. kàAov, dry 
wood." F. K&Aor is properly burnt, from 
&ác, xalw. Some read calaméta,the frag- 
ments (calamorum) of reeds or stalks. 

Callatcus or Calluinus, of a purple, 
Venetian, or sea-green color. Gr. xaa- 
Adivos. Salmasius: ‘‘ The color of most 
gems is derived from the name of the 
gems, as the hyaciuthine from the hya- 
cinth. But the term callutca or callatna 
was adopted from the color callainus." 
What shall we say of callazs, which is 
explained by Forcellini ** a precions stone 
resembling a sapphire, and of a bright sea- 
green color?" Vossius : ** From this color 
callatcus, the gem cailais has its namc."' 
Surely we should rather expect that from 
callais was callaicus. The fact may be 
that xaAAats existed in Greek and pro- 
duced xaAAdivos, kaAAaikbs, and calles. 
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«us. Or that from kaAAdIyos, (aAAdIps,) 
was formed callais, thence callaicus. 

Caména, Citrna, a Muse. Fr. cano, 
whence canima, (as Alu, Alima, whence 
Alma,) then cantmena, (as Habena, ) then 
camend. J Varro says it was anciently 
written Casména and Carména. As Cano 
from xa»ó, so Casmena might come from 
xáo, xéyacuas. Carmena would seem to 
be allied to carmen. «| Al. soft for ca- 
nena fr. cano. But whence the (E? 

Ctnalicóla, qui canalem colunt. ** Fes- 
tus: * Canalicole forenses, homines pau» 
peres dicti, quód circa canales fori con- 
sisterent.' Scaliger monet dicendum * cir« 
ca canaleM,’ non 'canaleS.' Fuit enim 
locus in Foro Romano Canalis dictos. 
Plautus: ‘in infimo foro boni homines 
atque dites ambulant : in medio propter 
Canalem ibi ostentatores meri. Sed 
quid fuerit ille Camalie, non constat. 
Quidam intelligunt viam demissiorem im 
foro, canalis instar excavatam: alii foe 
sam que corrivatas aquas acciperet et in 
cloacam immitteret." F. ‘* Loca luxu- 
rie apud Veteres plerumque erant case 
et taberne per gi1PAs disposite. Hinc et 
ganeones et scorta et plebs quzeque vilis- 
sima, cim in iisdem domunculis ad ni. 
PAS habitarent, dict canalicole." W. 

Cancelli,lattices or windows made with 
cross-bars of wood, iron, &c.; balusters 
or rails inclosing any place. Fr. xry«ais. 
G Al. from cancri, which Apuleius is 
supposed to use in the sense of cancelli, 
but which Forcellini thinks may be taken 
in its common sense. From cancri in its 
common sense Becman deduces cancelli : 
** A digcretis cancrorum pedibus." 

Caprona, Capronea, forelocks, ‘ Pre 
caperong. Quia frontem caperent, cor- 
rugent" V. € Al. from caper. capri. 
As having the appearance of goats" -horns, 

Cara or Chara, & kind of parsnip or 
carrot. ‘‘ Sunt qui putent herbam dic- 
tam eareum, Gr. xdpoy, eandem esse cum 
eà que cara aut chara dicitur a Cesare, 
que, lacte admixto indeque effectis pani- 
bus, inopiam militum multüm levavit, 
Huc facit quód Dioscorides cari radicem 
coctam zqué edulem esse ait ac pastina- 
cw." F. To this word seems allied Ca- 
rota, & carrot. 

Cardo, a hinge or hook. Used meta- 
phorically for a variety of things on which 
others turn. Fr. xpaddwy, xpadcr, transp. 
xapdav, vibrating, shaking backwards and 
forwards. | Al. from xpddn, (xdpdn,) a 


hook or machine from which anything is 


suspended, | Haigh :. “‘ From adpres, 
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strength." 
in Carbo. 

Carcnum, Carenum, wine boiled down 
one third. Gr. kdpowor, which is thought 
however to have been received by the 
Greeks in later times from the Latins. 

Carex, sedge. ‘‘ Fr. caro, re. As fit 
to teaze or scrape with." V. ‘ Fr. kelpe, 
to abrade. rom its roughness." Tt. 
Caro indeed is from xelpo. 

Carpisclilus, a kind of shoe or slipper. 
Perhaps from xpywis, a slipper ; Dor. xpa- 
ais, transp. xapsís. 

Cascus, antique, out of date. Fr. 
xdoxew, to have gaps or cracks. That is, 
from age. & Al. from cado, casum, 
whence casicus, (as Medeor, Medicus,) 
cascus. 

Casteria, a place in which the oars and 
other tackling of & ship are kept, while 
the ship is laid up. For schasteria, (as Fal- 
lo from Z$94AAv,) cxaorhpia, fr. oxdte, 
Éoxacroa,, to let loose, let down; and 
also, to stop, pause. Nonius: '* Caste- 
ria, locus ubi, cüm navigatio conquiescit, 
remus et gubernacula cONQUIESCUNT.” 
But neither tbe word nor its meaning is 
certain. 

Catomidio, I strike (xar' Spor) on 
the shoulders. Some read catamidio, i. e. 
karajueiui, I laugh at. 

Cátülus, à puppy, whelp. Also, the 
young of other animals, For gatulus fr. 
yéyara: pp. of ác, (whence in Homer 
dx-yeyavia,) a8 yévos and fmyovoy are an 
offspring fr. yelyw, yéyorva, same as ydo. 
A little production, Al. from catus. 
A little sagacious thing. € Varro says it 
is a diminutive of canis. Then it would 
be canulus, not canitulus, catulus. 

Catumeum, a kind of cake used in sacri- 
fices. ‘* It seems to mean a cake of flesh 
cat from the neck of an animal. Fr. ca- 
tomum, which some glosses render a 
neck: xar^ Gépev. "This may be confirmed 
from the fact that many of the cakes men- 
tioncd in this passage of Arnobius are 
taken from various limbs of animals: as 
Caro Strebula from the huckle-bone, 
Arumne from the gullet, Tenia from 
the intestines, Offa Penita from the tail, 
&c." F. 

Caudex, the stem or trunk of a tree. 
From kaíw, kde, (whence cxdwro, &c.) 
to scoop, hollow. Candice were boats 
made of hollow trunks of trees or of thick 
hollow planks; or of such trunks or 
planks placed rudely together. €| Al. 
from xatw, (allied to xalw, whence Cx- 
des,) to cut, fell. As being severed from 


«€ See a northern derivation 


in. 
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the tree, as xopubs from xeípo, xéxoppas. 
Or as being cut into many thick planks, 
a joining together of which was called 
caudex. 

Cella, & storehouse for wine, oil, honey, 
and other provisions. Fr. celo, to hide, 
keep secret ; whence celera, (like Patera,) 
then celra, cella. And this seems the 
true derivation. «4 Al. from xmAds, a 
chest; whence celala, cella. *| Vossius 
notices Hebr. CLL, to hide. 

Céres, Ceres. Jamieson: ** Could we 
view it as of Scythian origin, it might be 
traced to Suio-Goth. kaera, which is ex- 
actly synonymous with Lat. queror. Be- 
cause she went from place to place sz- 
WAILING the loss of her daughter.” Or 
for queres from queror. & Al. for Geres 
from I'jpvs, which is stated by Hesychius 
to be one of her names. € Al. from ce- 
feo, which is said to be an old word for 
creo, to create. As producing the fruits 
of the earth. 

Cérussa, white lead. Vossius: *‘ Fr. 
anpds, whence knpóeis, enpdecoa, enpota- 
ca. As being like wax.” Whyso? § 
Al. from snpdéw, to hurt; participle «y- 

fovea, xnpotoa, cerusa. That is, per- 
nicious. 

Chalctdicum, a spacious portico, hall, 
&c. ‘* Genus xdificii, ab urbe Chalcidicá 
dictum," says Festus, and says no more. 
€ XdAx» was purple. 

CYbus, food. Festus: '* Fr. iuférior, 
& wallet in which they put food." A 
manuscript reads here xíBor, a word used 
by Orus as quoted by Ursinus on Festus. 

** From Hebr. cibash, to eat." Tt. 

Cicada, an insect which in the summer 
montlis sits on the trees in southern coun- 
tries and makes a shrill sound. Fr. xíxos, 
& young grasshopper, in Hesychius. But 
cicada is not this insect. 

Ciconia, a stork. Also, the bending 
of the fingers in the form of a stork’s bill, 
and so shaking them by way of ridicule 
ata person behind his back. From the 
Cictnes, a people of Thrace, who are said 
to have held it in great veneration. «4 
Lhuyd: ** Armoric stkun.” 

Cinxus, a hodge-podge. Fr. riprydo, 
xipyó, to mix; whence cirnus, cinnus. 

Cisium,a kind of two-wheeled car. 
Fr. xéevoas pp. of a verb whence corn, a 
box. Q« Al. from kí», xisw, to go, move, 

Cluacina, Cloacina, a surname of Ve. 
nus. Pliny: '' Cüm Sabini jam dimica- 
turi adversüs Romanos propter raptas 
virgines, in ips& acie, raptis concilianti- 
bus, pacem fecissent, depositis armis 
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myrteà verbena in eodem loco PumGATI 
sunt: ibique postea signum Veneris posi- 
tum fuit, que inde Cluacina dicta est: 
cluere (some read cluare) antiqui PuRGA- 
RB dicebant." {J Al. from cluo, to be 
glorious. Plautus: ‘Qui perjurum con- 
venire vult hominem, mitto in Comitium ; 
qui mendacem et GLoriosum, apud Clo- 
acing sacrum.” « Al. from cloaca. Lac- 
tantius : ** Cloacinc simulacrum in cloaca 
maxima repertum Tatius consecravit; et, 
quia, cujus esset effigies, ignorabat, ex lo. 
co illi nomen imposuit." 

Clunacülum, a knife with which vic- 
tims were sacrificed. Festus: '* Vel quia 

 clunes hostiarum dividit, vel quia ad clu- 
nes dependet." 

Colostra, the first milk after the birth. 
Fr. coalesco, coulescitum, whence coales- 
trum, colestrum, and colostrum, somewhat 
as U in Gerundia. It is particularly glu- 
tinous ; whence some refer it to «éAAa, 
glue. € Al. from xóaAor, food. 

Loncipile, I snatch at, tear. For con- 
pilo, I pillage, rob. Ci being supposed 
to be added here, and in Reciprocus, In- 
citega, Recipero. 

Cossis, Cossus, a worm which breeds in 
wood. Fr. xéxopoa, (xéxooom,) pp. of 
xelpw, to devour. ¥ Al. from xfs. 

Crémo, I set on fire, burn. From a 
word xpeudw, xpeud, formed from xéxep- 
pat (kékpeuas) pp. of xelpw, to devour, 
consume. § Haigh: “ Fr. Oepude, to 
make hot: transp. Opeude, Opepic.”” 

Cücullus, a cornet or coffin of paper, 
used by grocers and apothecaries to put 
their spice in, And hence Vossius dedu- 
ces its sense of a cloak with a hood: 
** A forma, quia cucullus capitis refert 
conum inversum, planéqoe chartaceo cx- 
£ullo similis est, ut ex palliis Hispanicis 
et bardocucullis apparet." Wachter : 
'* Germ. kogel, tegmen capitis. Anglo- 
Sax. cugle. Cucullum fuisse GALLICUM 
capitis tegumentum, ex Martiale, Juve- 
nale, et Columellà discimus. Posteris 
Celtarum in Cambrià coch] non ampliis 
mitram, sed pallium denotat, forte quia 
cochl Celticà linguà est nomen generale 
et omnibus tegumentis commune.  In- 
terim vox ita concepta est, ac si tegmen 
orbiculare sonaret, a kwgel, globus: re 
ipsa suffragium ferente, que globi instar 
caput cingebat. Sed fortasse , fallimur. 
Nam Salmasio, qui Grecas habet. aures, 
et Gallicas voces ubique Grecis vindicat, 
kókkvs est apex, crista, et inde cucullus 
tegmen capitis in summo acuminatum. 
Et hoc semsu videmur vocem Gallicam 
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etiamnum usurpare in kogel-han, gockel- 
han, gallus crietatus." Camden refers it 
to Brit. cuced, pallium, Others to xó- 
KAos, whence cuclullus, cucullus. 

Cudo, ére, I strike as a smitb, hammer, 
forge. Perhaps allied to cede, to strike. 
If cedo was from a word xaío, possibl 
cudo was from a word xaów or Kolo. i 
Al. from xómro, kórre, whence coddo, 
cuddo, cudo. . 

Cunctor, I hesitate, scruple, delay. 
For contor from contus. Taken from a 
sailor who sounds the shoals and depths 
of the sea, and proceeds with hesitation. 
Contor was said for cunctor. «| Al. from 
cunctus. Cuncta experior, I try all ex- 
pedients and can settle on none. 

Curciilio, Gurgülio, the weasand of 
the throat. Corrupted from yapyapedy. 
Or from Germ. gurgel, the throat. Cur- 
culio was also a small worm which. eats 
the pith of corn. As being, says Servius, 
nothing but throat. The Greeks called 
a shrimp xapls as being all (xdoa) head. 

Curro, Irun. The Greek Etymologi- 
con explains (under yéxap) xalpw by rpé- 
x9. From xaípe, fut. xapà or xdpge, 
ZEol. xdife, Vossius derives curro. The 
ZEolians, he states, said oTpxes for gAp- 
xes. € Al. from currus. 


D. 


Dispenno, I stretch out. Taken from 
the (penna) wings of birds. « Al. for 
dispendo fr. pando. 

Dolium, a cask, barrel. ‘‘Quia dolan- 
do fabricatur," says Vossius. But O 
should thus be sbort. 

Dolo, I cut smooth, hew, chip. * From 
Hebr. dhal, I attenuate.” V. 

Draucus, qui alios subagitat. A 7pabw, 


Térpavka, perforo: unde vox quadam 
Tpaunds. Al. à 3pde, ago. Qui agit. 
Sed, unde U in prima? 


E. 


Ea, (whence eum, eam, eorum, &c.) 
this. From $, it; whence a word és, 
éh, pertaining to it, But tbis is far from 


satisfactory. 

Egeo, I lack, need. From a, not; 

Éxo, I have. Whence a word dex deo, 1 

have not, I want; hence 'exée, and egeo, 

as Gutta for Chutta. Vossius quotes 

Hesychius : "Hxjves* xevol, wrexoi. — 
Elucus, a stupor, heaviness. As taking 
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away (lucem) the light (e) from the eyes. 
€ Al. from feos, of yesterday, as arising 
from yesterday's wine. Hence a word 
éeuxbs, transp. éAexxós. YF Al. from 
$AUybs, full of darkness, €4 Al. from 
&A c, I err, blunder. 

KEcerganea Trabes, in Vitruvius. ** A- 
liis ità dicte quód sint affabré polite et 
compacte, ab evepyhs; aliis ab evergende, 
quód in aliquam partem vergant et pro- 
pendeant." F. 

Eugium. **Medium foramen rod alSolov 
vyvraukeíov, et ipsum alboioy. Ab et-yeor, 
fertile. PU ab ebdiaov, eudicon, fora- 
men." F. 


F. 


Füba, a bean, or French bean. He- 
sycbius explains $dBa by 7b córnües Üo- 
spy, the common pulse. But was $ága 
merely faba hellenized? & Al. from wde, 
to feed ; or pdyw, to eat. «| Cornish favan. 

Fimilus, a slave, attendant, Haigh: 
'* From waua, a possession." FF From 
the Oscan famel, says Festus. Whence 
was famel? & Al. from dua. Unus ex 
grege servili. «| Al. from fames. 

Farferus, some tree supposed to be the 
white poplar. As flourishing on the 
banks of the Farfarus, a Sabine river. 
Ovid: ** Amene Farfarus umbre."' 

Fatim, abundantly. Fr. dards, to be 
talked of. Of which much may be ssid. 
So Sensim, &c. The Latins say Multi- 
fariam, &c. And this seems true. | Al. 
from apdrws, (’pdres,) inexpressibly. 

Fel, fellis, gall. Fr. pavAos, juice be- 
ing understood. See Bilis. | Todd re- 
fers to Sax. felle, gall, anger ; and quotes 


Spenser: ‘‘ Untroubled of vile fear or 
batter fell.” | Al.from xoAf. See Fa- 
mes. 


Feria, holidays, festive-days. Fr. 
lepad i. e. juépai, sacred days. Hence 
fiere, ferie. J Al. from the North. 
** Germ. feyren is to celebrate, and feyre 
a festivity.’ W. @& Al. from ferio. 
From the killing of victims. But E should 
thus be short. 

Ferrum, iron.  Wachter: *' From 
Germ. wer, arms, instruments of de- 
fence." Haigh : ** Fr. yéffor, a shield, an 
instrument of defence: Sol. Béffor." 
Or from Germ. wer, war: being the in- 
etrument of carrying it on. € Al. from 
6épo, AZol. pépw, (See Ferveo,) to heat, 
melt. @ Al. from ferio. The instrament 
of striking in war. 
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Festino, I haste. Fr. festim, (whence 
confestim,) fr. aweverbs, (fr. te- 
wevorat,) aspirated opevords, then geve~ . 
vos, (as from XédAAw is Fallo,) and $ec- 
vós. Wachter: ** If we tran orevse 
iuto weéodw, we have a w very near 
festinus," € Or festim is possibly fen fen- 
stim fr. fendo, fensi, fenstum, (like Hau- 
ai, Haustum,) to strike upon, and so sud- 
denly. Hence festim will be suddenly, 
and so quickly. € Al. from éora pp. of 
$e, to hurl. As luda, swiftly, from 
flare. F,asin Firmus. § Al. from the 
north. ‘ The Franks said heist, heister, 
for the German Hast, that is, Hasty.” 


Flamen, a priest appointed to some 
particular God. For afflamen fr. affio. 
Affiatus a Diis. € Al. from the fla- 
meum, which was worn by the Flamen 
Dialis. € Al. for filamen fr. flum. '* Sive 
quód filum esset annexum pileo sacerdo- 
tali, sive quód solo filo, urgente sstu, ca- 
put cingerent." V. « Al. for plamen for 
pileamen. As distinguished by the pi- 
leus 


Feteo, Feteo, to stink, For fedeo or 
fedeo fr. fedus or fedus, which Varro 
states the Sabines said for kadus. To 
smell like a goat. & Al. for fedeo fr. 
fedus, filthy. 

Focea, a pitfall. Fr. fodio, whence fo- 
diva, (like Cadiva,) fodivea, (as Alveus 
from Alvus for Alivus from Alo,) then 
fovea. 6 Some suppose fotio was the old 
form of fodio. 

Fiéveo, I warm, keep warm, cherish. 
For foco fr. $óws. és is translated by 
Donnegan (inter alia) a blazing hearth, a 
fire. Al. from focus, whence focteus, 
Sociveo, foveo. 

Fraxínus, an ash. Fr. @pdoow, Opdte, 
ZEol. $pdte, (as Ohp, ehp,) to disturb. 
Ovid: “Ut quatirur tepido fraxina 
virga Noto.” & Al. from frago, fragsi, 
fraxi, as Ago, Axi. As strong in break- 
ing. Hesiod derives the third age of 
men from ash-trees, as being robust. q 
* From $pdtis, a hedge. From its use in 
forming hedges."' Tt. 

Frenum, Frenum, a bit, bridle. Fr. 
frendo, whence frendinum, frendnum, fre- 
num. Quod facit ut equus frendat. 4 
Al. from the northern remna,'! constrin- 
gere, whence our rein. F, as in Firmus. 

Frit, à small grain at the top of an ear 
of corn, ‘A frio, quia facile friatur. 





1 Seo Todd ad Rein, 
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Sed credibile est legendum frir a epit, 
borror : gu summa pars spice .borret 
aristis." P. 

Fungor, I discharge, execute. Haigh: 
* Fr. Sms, a plough-share, and ago, [or 
&ye],ldrive. For funagor, to plough: 
metaph. to perform any other thing." « 
Al. from funis, a cord, and ago. I bound 
or make a boundary by drawing a cord. 
Hence, I finish. 


G. 


Galbei or Calbei, bracelets. Also, a 
bandage girt round the arm like a brace- 
let, and containing amulets. For garbei or 
carbei, (as piLgrim for piRgrim from pe- 
Regrinus,) fr. xapwds, the wrist. «4 Al 
from galbus. From the color. 

Gaulena, the ore of lead and silver; or 
the ore which remains after the stannuip 
and the argentum are melted off. ** Fr. ye- 
Aci», to shine," V. The Germ. gall is 
to shine: and yadde probably existed in 
Greek, as appears by the word yaAfvy. 
Ena, as in Habena. 

Géminus, double, twin. Supposed to 
be transposed from genimus fr. geneo, to 
bring forth. Why? It may be deduced 
with a little more probability from dueye- 
whys, born ther; transp. óyeuorfs. O 
dropt as in us, Dentes : and the se- 
cond O changed into I, as in termInus 
from TépuOvos. 

Gémursa, a corn or swelling under the 
little toe. Quod gemere faciat. 


Gna is said to have signified an eye- 
lid among the ancients. This seems not 
certainly established. ^ Propertius has 


* Exusteque tue mox, Polypheme, ge- 
nd." Yet here the part under the eye- 
lid may be meant. Cicero: '' Gene 
oculos ab inferiore parte tutantur." The 
part under the eyelids has a near alliance 
with the upper part of the cheek. For- 
cellini thus disposes tlie senses of gena: 
* Membrane tegentes oculos, Hinc de 
loco oculorum vel de ipsis oculis. Se- 
piüs sunt partes subjecte oculis, supra 
malas. Itemque ipse male (nam hec 
propter vicinitatem facilé confunduntur) 
exteriüs, ubi barba nascitur." Forcellini 
here forgets the Greek yévus. 

Gith, a kind of seed. ** From Arab. 
ketsa."" Tt. This seems far from the mark. 

Grádior, I step, go on, advance. If 
it has primarily the notion of stow pro- 
gress or of going step by step,—as gra- 
dus in Seneca: ‘‘A cursu. ad GRADUM 
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reduci :" which Forcellini explains ** frock 


a quick to & sLow pece," may 
come from Ppadis, slow, Lol. ypadds, aa 

was in Aolic rAdpapop : that is, 
from a word Apabl{opas, fut. Bpablcopnas, 
ZEol. Bpatuotua:, ypadiwvpa: Thus John- 
son gives as one of the meanings of To 
Step **to walk gravely, slowly, or reso- 
lutely," and quotes Thomson ** Home 
the swain retreats, His flock before him 
STEPPING to the fold." | Al. from éyet- 
pops, I rise; pp. ffyapras, whence éydp- 
6n», transp. ¢ypd3qv, thence gradior, É 
dropt as in Remus, Liber, &c. € ** From 
Hebr. DRG, incessit per gradus : transp. 
GRD." V. 

Grex, gréyis, a flock, berd. For graz, 
gragis, (as grEssus for grAssus, brEvis for 
brAvis,) fr. xpdfw, npáte, to vociferate, 
make a noise, «4 Al. from éyeípo, to as- 
semble : perf. Jf»yepka, Iypexa, "ypéka. 

Grundies Lares are said to have been 
appointed in honor of a sow which brought 
forth thirty pigs. Fr. granda, a sow; 
from grundio. « Al. for suggrundiles, 
as presiding over such infants as did not 
live forty days, who were buried in a 
suggrunda. Fulgentius says that the 
tombs of infants were called suggrunde- ' 
rtd. ) 

Gurgustium, & mean obscure dwelling, 
Its proper meaning is perbape a. stew, as 
Forcellini translates it in Cic. in Pison. 6. 
From gurges, à spendthrift: or a whirl- 

l of extravagance and dissipation. «4 
estus: ** Genus habitationis angustom, 


a gurgulione dictum," 


H. 


Hadus, Hadus, Hedus, & kid. Haigh: 
** Fr. aléys, hell. Because goats and kids 
were sacrificed to the infernal gods.” « 
* From Hebr. gedi." Tt. Quasi gedus, 
says Vossius. 4 Al. from *yoiros, which 
Hesychius explains dirt. «4 Al. from fa- 
dus, dirty. The Sabines said fedus of a kid. 

Hira, a hog-sty. Fr. xotpos, a hog. 
But this would make ÀCEra. 

Haridlus, Ariólus, a diviner. Fr. ara. 
In the ancient Glosses it is explained 
Bepuockóxos. But A would thus be long. 
€ Perhaps it is connected with Haruspex, 
Araspex. 

Heédéra, ivy. Quayle refers to Celt, 
eidhear. «€ Or it is for edera from edo, 
like ‘Eowdpa, Patera, Arcera. As corro- 
ding what it sticks to. «€ Al. for hetera 


fr. érdpn, fem. of Érapos, a companion 
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As never growing by itself, but as ac- 
companying something else. { Al. from 
certs, through many chan 

Helvella, a small kind of vegetable. 
For heluella. ‘‘ From the ancient helus 
for holus or olus." F. «4 Or possibly 
from helvus from its color. 

Helvus, pale-ree. * Fr. weAds, ex- 
plained vy esychius (inter alia) wxpds, 

e." V. 

Hilum, a black spot in a bean. Any- 
thing vile or worthless. Fr. pavAop, vile. 
We have Heu from $e. 

Hirsutus, shaggy, bristly, rough. Fr. 
horreo, horsum, (as Mordeo, Morsum,) 
whence horsutus, (as from Versum is 
Versutus,) then hirsutus, as Ille for Olle, 
Imbris from "Oufpos. € Al.from dpíoc- 
ow, ($ípraw,) to be bristly. € Haigh: 
“ Fr. yepowdns, uncultivated, and so 
rough." « Al. from «lpos, (lps, ) wool. 

Histrio, a stage-player. Livy "P it 
comes from a Tuscan word Aister, of the 
same meaning. Whence then hister? 
€ Festus says that stage-playors were so 
called as having come first from Histria. 
€ Al. from ferai pf. pass. of a verb fo, to 
liken, represent; whence proceed Tros, 
like, Yoxw, and allied to which are efxe, 
éloko, elkáto. § Al. from torep, foro- 
pos, (lorpos,) one who is skilled or 
knowing. 

Horia, a small skiff. Fr. 8pos, a boun- 
dary: whence ópía vais, ‘ quia eà Lrr- 
TUS legimus," says Vossius. 

Hostis, an enemy. Fr. words pp. of 
&0v, whence &6ífoum and ó9icpbs, ex- 
plained by Donnegan ‘‘to contend with 
any one, to dispute against," and “ strife, 
contest." Or words is explained, thrust 
out i. e. from the boundaries. Haigh 
says : '' Fr. Sorns, he that pushes.” Cicero 
remarks that hostis anciently signified a 
foreigner. 

Hostus, the quantity of oil which olives 
yield at every pressing. Fr. words, thrust 
out. € Al. from yxwords, from xóe 
whence (or from xéw) is xóos, a certain 
measure, 


I. 


Ilex, the holm-oak. Haigh: *'Fr. 
efAi£, efAixos, whatever turns or is turned 
round, small tendons, ivy, &c." But ilex 
should thus mean rather the ivy, not the 
tree. Unless efAi£ could be taken, as 
that round which ivy turns. We have in 
Horace, ** Arctiàs atque 1nEpDRA proce- 
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‘wide, soft.” 
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ra astringitar lez." ' Al. for ilez, illi- 
cis, fr. sllicio. From its attracting ivy. 
«€ ‘ From Hebr. alah or alon.” Tt. 

Immanis, hoge, enormous ; terrible to 
look at, frightful, fierce. Fr. ua»bs, wide. 
Haigh translates yards ‘clear, thin, 

Did immanis mean tly 
terrible, ua»5s in the sense of Soke might 
be adduced. And in would be negative. 
q Al. from ín, not, and manus. As pro- 
perly applied to fragments of stones, 
rocks, &c. too large for the hand to carry, 
and opposed to Gr. xepudBia from xeip, 
xepós. Aissbortin manus? Yet Per- 
sona has O long perhaps from Persóno. 4 
Al. from éuuyhs, furious. But hugeness of 
size seems to be the primary sense of im- 
manis. This reason goes against a deri- 
vation from an old word manus, good, 
mentioned by Macrobius, and referred by 
Wachter to udo, I desire: i. e. desireable, 
good, as Agovros from Ade, A&. 

Inchoo, I begin. Festus: ‘It seems 
to be derived from the Greek, smce He- 
siod calls Chaos the beginning of all 
things." € Al.from the ancient cohum, the 
world. The word is spelt also imcoho. 
q Or from Kyxoa pf. mid. of éyxét, to 
pour, i. e. libations at sacrifices, which 
was the first thing done at them. 

Inciens, tis, being near the time of 
bringing forth. Fr. » OFTOS, preg- 
nant. € ''Ab taciere, incitare. 
ciens seu incitans et movens ad fetum pa- 
riendum." V. 

Incilo, I chide. **Dictis asperis mor- 
deo. Vossius vellet ab émcieo, commo- 
veo. Alii ab incido, concido." F. § 
Al. from a word é&yyei és, à, from xerAos, 
&lip. Then incilo is to ridicule. Valc- 
kenaer : ** XAevh, ridicule, is for xeA«vi 
from xéAos same as xeiAos,a lip. That 
is, I move my lips in ridicule. As ésiA- 
Affe is to roll the eyes in ridicule." 

Indigéto, Indigtto, V invoke. For in- 
diceto, indicito, from indi for indu, i. e. 
ín, (as in Induperator,) and cito, 1 call 
upon. But, if indigEto is the true read- 
ing, as some write it, this derivation will 
not account for the E. 

Instar, i. e. ad instar, after the manner 
of. Fr. insto, i. e. vestigiis. Pliny: 
* Letaris quód honoribus ejus iwsis- 
TAM." 'Qq Al. for istar fr. élora: pp. of 
étocw, to liken. See Histrio, 

Insubidus: ** Inconsiderate, silly. Cui 
NON subit quid agendum eit, Or fr. subi- 
dus, in which case in increases the force. 
Some translate it, unbecoming, inelegant, 
uncouth.” F. See Subidus. € Al. for 
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insupidus from sapio, as sAlsus, insUI- 
sus: or from insipio, as recI pero, recU- 
pero. Insubidus is exchanged by some 
for insipidus and insolitus. | Or, as 
from Floreo is FloriDus, and from Subeo 
is Subitus in the sense of sudden, so in- 
subidus might possibly be formed in the 
sense of very sudden, and so rash. 
J'ügtila, the constellation Orion. Varro: 
** Hujus signi caput dicitur ex stellis qua- 
tuor, quas infra due clare, quas appel- 
lant humeros, inter quas quod videtur ju- 


guum. Unde Jugula.” 
L. 


Labdrum, the imperial standard, ban- 
ner, or flag. Wachter: '* Signum militare, 
PANNICULTI vel Jacinie instar ex hasta vel 
perticà suspensum. Rem et nomen rei a 
Barbaris ad Romanos venisse, ostendit 
Cangius. Labarum Germanorum jam cer- 
nitur in nummis Augusti cum inscriptione 
DE GERMANIS. Omnis rANNICULUS 
veteribus Britannis et Germanis appella- 
tur larp, lapr, x € A writer in the 
Classica! Journal (Vol. 4, p. 228,) sup- 
poses that, as S. P. Q. R. is a combina- 
nation of letters to represent an equal 
number of terms, (Senatus Populus Que 
Romanus,) so Labarum is made up of the 
initials **Legionum Aquila Byzantium 
Antiqua Roma Urbe Mutabit."' 

Labrusea, wild-vine or bryony. ‘ Fr. 
labrum. As growing in the ridges or lips 
of fields." Tt. 

Laburnum, the laburnum. 
bium [or labrum]. 
biated leaves," Tt. 

Lücerna, a kind of overall, cloak or 
great coat. Fr. lacio, to draw, drag, as 
Lateo, Leterna. Among the Greeks otp- 
pa was a floating robe with a long train, 
fr. aópo, odcuppat, to draw, drag. ** For- 
ma lacerne fuit chlamydi similis, aperta 
et laxa, longior tamen et »ruxion." F. 
q Al. for lacertina, as covering the (la- 
certos) arms. 

Lacertus, Lüceria, a lizard. Vossius: 
* [sidorus : ‘Ita vocatus quód sRacHia 
habeat. Ubi pedes lacertorum brachiis 
comparat; partim quia pedes eorum tan- 
quam e palmis sive volis in digitos fin- 

untur; partim quia pedes in obliquum 
flectunt, ut homo manus, cüm quadrupes 
ingreditur." « Al. for laceratus. Why? 
€ Lhuyd: ‘Irish laghairt.” 

Làgcos, a kind of vine. Vossius: '* Fr. 
Ad'yeis, pertaining to hares.” Perhaps 
from its color. Heyne (ad Georg. 2, 93,) 


Etym. 


** Fr. la- 
Because it has la- 
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says of the word : '* Commodam etymo- 
logiam non habet." 

Lar, L4ris, a God of cities, fields, 
dwelling-houses, &c. ‘Traced to an E: 
trnscan word signifying prince or presi- 
dent. Whence then ‘this Etruscan word? 
@ Haigh: ‘‘ From Aapds, agreeable, 
pleasant.” Why? € Al. from Aavpa:. 
As presiding over strects and ways. 
Whither has the v fled ? 

Larva, a spectre, goblin; a mask; a 
self-moving puppet. ‘‘ From Lar,a fa- 
miliar spirit," says Turton. For lariva. 

Laurus, a laurel. Fr. Adpry, which is 
explained 8á$rn by Hesychius. Or A is 
changed to L, as in Licet, Levir, &c. 
Hence labna, as uw, amBo ; and launa, 
as vdBAa and vaTAa are interchanged, 
and as aUfugio is for aBfugio. Or thus: 
laphna, lavna, launa. Thence laura, as 
poN3), moRa ; $«eNbs, diRus. The ter- 
mination changed, as in pausA from s«ai- 
olZ, imbrIS from 6u8pOZ, &c. «4 Hesy- 
chius has: Aabüpor- Thy 3dpyny. But this 
Aabüpo» is probably from the Latin. «4 
Haigh: * Fr. yAwpds, green." The x 
being dropt, as in Lena from XAaiva. 
Laurus then is for lorus, as Aurea for 
Orea. & Al. from Aatw, whence &xo- 
Aatw, to enjoy. Laurels were eaten b 
the priests and poets. Hence Gr. 39i. 
gayos. Juvenal has in this sense ** lau- 
rum MOMORDIT," and 8ddyn is perhaps 
fr. Sderw, Sapa. F Al. from laus. 
Being given asa meed of praise to con- 
querors at the games. Servius states that 
it was formerly laudus. | Al. from lavo, 
lauo. ** Pollet enim singulari vi ad rur- 
OANDUM sanguinem." Ainsw. 

Legula aurium, the flaps of the ears. 
* Quasi ligule,” says Forcellini. Why 
E for I? 

Lfmüres, ghosts, goblins. Soft for 
Remures, and properly the manes of Re- 
mus. Hence Lemuria, a festival to the 
shades of departed friends. Properly, to 
the manes of Remus. As instituted b 
Romulus to appease the manes of his 
brother whom he slew. Ovid: ‘‘ Roma- 
Jus obsequitur, lucemque Remmuria dixit 
Illam, quà positis justa feruntur avis. 
Aspera mutata est in lenem tempore lon- 
go Litera, que toto nomine prima fuit, 
Moz etiam s animas dixisse silen- 
tim : Is verbi sensus, vis ea vocis erat." 
q Al. for lerimures from levimur from le- 
tis, as Femur for Ferimur from Fero. 

Lessus, a lamentation for the death of 
any one. Fr. xrfjors, kA jocis, a calling, 
calling out to. 
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Leucocrtéa,a pernicious Indian animal. gesta. € AL from long; whence 
Perhaps an Indian word. Some read weecer and maceries. Al. from smacer, 


leecoerota from leo, and cocrete or «o- 
crotta, which sec. 

IXceor, 1 bid money for, offer a price 
for. ‘ That is, rogo quo pretio liceat au- 
ferre," says Adam. But how do we get 
liceor from this? € Al. for diceor (as 
Licet, &c.) fr. Sucasotuas, dicwor, in a 
middle sense, I judge worthy. 

Licium, thread, yarn; thread, string, 
cord, Also, the warp of a web. Vos- 
sius: ** A Al, obliquus. Quia obliquum 
stamini implicatur, Al. pro Jigium a ligo. 
Quia utrimque iis stamina ligantur. Pro- 
bat Scaliger. Al. pro elicit ab elicio. 
Quia nendo elicitur educiturque." Bet 
the I in Ligo and Elicio is short. 

Lien, the milt or spleen. ** Fr. Aciog, 
soft or smooth." Tt. ‘‘So the Belgians 
call it ilte from Mild, i. e. mollis, le- 
mis." V. 

Limus, oblique, awry. ''From Ae 
an animal like a snail mentioned by 
Hesychius. ‘That is, tortuous.” Ainsw. 
€ Al. from AéAeyujgu (whence Gr. Ax 
pàs,) pp. of Aeíso, to leave. Leaving the 
direct way. 

Tara, a ridge between two furrows, 
Vossius: ‘‘ From Hebr. mir, a furrow.” 
Hence then lir, as Alrpov and Nirpoy are 
interchanged. 

Lodix, a blanket or sheet. For lotix, 
(as menDax for menTax,) fr. lotum. 

* As it is necessary to wash them from 
time to time." V. 

Lohgo,the cuttle fish. And, because 
it ejects a kind of blood black like ink, it 
is put for the spite of a black-hearted ma- 
levolent man. Fr. 6dAos, the black sub- 
stance ejected by it, @ into L,as some 
derive Lorica from 6dpyxo. D, which is 
often confounded with TH, is often 
changed in Latin to L. Igo, asin Rubigo, 
But O should be short. 

Lucta, a wrestling. From a word Aae- 
70s, whence AarriSw, to kick. U for A, 
as in Culmus, Mulceo. 

Lutum, the herb woad, of use in dye- 
i Fr. Aevedy, shining, bright. From 
the golden color of its flower. So mus- 
Tum from péoXov. We have AevKerla 
and LuTetia, Keivos and Tivos. «4 AL 
from luitum supine of luo, diluo. 


M. 


Mactria, a garden-wall, park-wall. 
For mageria, manugeria, i.e. manu ag- 


thin. As made of brick without mortar. 

Mentua or Maxissa, an addition, 
Scaliger: ‘‘ For manu-tensa, manu-tessa, 
(as paSeum for paNsum,) mantesse, 
mantissa. For the mantissa was given 

the hand, not containedin the weight.” 

estus however says it isa Tuscan word 
and Forcellini sides with bim. 

Marrubium, tbe herb  horebound. 
«4 From Hebr. mar rob, a bitter juice. 
From its bitterness," Tt. 

Martes, a martern, a large kind of 
weasel. From Mars, Martis. 
martia et pugnax. ''Quód vi martid 
toures gallinasque necet." F. € ** Mar- 
der, marter Germ. Martre French. Mar- 
lori Ital. Merd Suec. Marta Span.” W. 

Martülus, à. mallet. PR. ueípe, uénap- 
ta, to divide. Wachter refers it to 
Germ. barten, to beat. Another reading 
is marculus traced to pelpe, néuapka. Or 
supposed to be soft for malcalus fr. pa- 
Arv, paudAaxa, (uduarxa,) to soften. 

Matuta, the Goddess of the morning. 
For manituta, from mane, the morning, 
and íueor, iutwm. As guarding the 


morning. 

Medi Fidius was a name of 
Hercules, and ssediusfidius is Me servet 
dius Hercules. But whence is Fidius? 

Mentiüila, virile membrum. ** A blan- 
dientibus nutriculis, que ut puerum Cor- 
culum vel Animulam suam vocant : ità et 
partem eam tractantes quà masculi sunt, 
Mentulam i. e. mentem suam nominare 
eos soleant." Perott. See Putillus. 

Migro, I change my babitation. ** From 
Hebr. MGYR, peregrinatio.”  Ainsw. 
«€ Al. for megro (See Niger, Liber,) fr. 
péyapov, uéypov. That is, I establish my 
house in a place. Somewhat as olxife is 
used for settling a colony in another 
country. & AJ. from ple, péuixa, to 
move. See Mico. R, asin Flagro. 

Milium, millet. Fr. fAvuos, whence a 
word édAójo», - éKa Dor, mbrAwy, 38 
Lamina from € Al. from pe- 
abn. ''But," says Dacier, '5 perloy is 

ic, which is different from  millet. 

nless snilium received ita name from a 
certain likeness between the two." 

Micro, a sbarp point; the point of a 
weapon, sword, &c.; a sword; an end, 
i. e. the extreme point. Isaac Voesins 
notes: '' Móxpeva* roy ütóv.  "Epvépato." 
«€ Al. from uáxaipa, a sword, or paxai- 
pay; whence uaxdpa or uaxapér, whence 
mucro, ag Culmus from KáAauos. But 
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mucro is & point € AL for pe- 
ero (M and P being letters of the same 
organ: See Moltus,) fr. pwgo, pungo. 
4 Al. from puxpds, or paxpds, or mico. 

Mullus, a mullet or barbel. Fr.megril, 
mugilis, whence mugilus, muglus, mullus. 
q Al. from uóAAos, which was a fish, but 
not the same as the mudius. 

Mito, ànis, T5 alboioy dy8peioy. Voesius 
reducit ad avrris, ' quomodo Hesychio 
teste vocatur 7d yuvaneioy.” Sed hoc 
immane quantüm distat. « Addit Vos- 
sius: '* Apud Hesychium est et uórys 
5 wpbs và apposioia ékAeAvutros."" q 
Forcellini explicat Subagito (verb. ob- 
scen.) per Concutio. Etforsan odéy apud 
Grecos est a ode, éodOny, (unde aalso,) 
quatio. Unde potest fieri ut mato (baud 
aliter atque Muto, Mutavi,) sit a moveo, 

um. 


N. 


Nimis, too much. — Vossius: * Ni- 
mitm, from ») ueiov, non mimus." So 
Haigh and Ainsworth. Rather, nimiüm 
is fr. nimius, this from nimis. Nimis 
from ne minds, which preserves the ‘same 
idea : Not too little, but on the contrary 
too much. Nimis, xe dum mimis. Fr. 
ne minds is nemis, somewhat as Potes 
from Potis-es: then mimis, as lIber and 
plico for 1Eber and plEco. 

Nitela, Nitedüla, a Geld-mouse. Dale. 
camp derives it fr. niteo, ‘a nitore pilo- 
rum et cutis." Vossius objects that the 
I is long in Martial V, 38. But it seems 
agreed that this word has no business 
there. In Horace Ep. I, vii, 29, Bentley 
indeed reads nitedula for Vulpecula, 
where I must be long. Bat this is mere 
conjecture. € ''Quia nitatur scandendo 
arbores," says Vossius. 

Nuntio, Nuncio, I bring news, report. 
Nuncio for nucio, (as is added in 
Splendeo, Lingo, &c.) from a word »ee?- 
xos, one who has news; whence a word 
veovy(Ce, fut. veovxlacw, veovyi9, whence 
neucio, mucio. & Scaliger: ‘‘ As from 
éy, éybs, is ovyeta, uncia : so from véos is 
votrymios, nuncius." YF Nuncius has heen 
referred to nova scio, whence noviscins, 
noicius, nuctus. Qui scit. nova, or Per 
quem nova scimaus. 


O. 


Ocrea, a boot or greave. From a word 
Ónpos, same as Expos, high. The Greehs 
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called. a high shoe or buskin 'Owp(fas. 
And this account seems true. § Al. from 
obcrus, as Gr. evqpls fr. aohen. For ob- 
erurea, (like Ferrea,) whence obcrea, 
ecrea. € Al. from Sams, rogged. Festus : 
** Quód sit inequaliter protuberata.” T 
suppose, crumpled like our military boots. 


P. 


Pane, Pend, almost. Fr. wíAas, says 
Vossius. How? 

Pampinus, the tender shoot or leaves 
of a vine, vine-shoot, vine-leaf, vine- 
branch. Martini: * From wéa dg 
ofvny, herba circa vitem." Hence poam- 
pinus, pampmus. § Al. from wéa dowd 
Awos. 

Pandca, & kind of earthern drinking 
vessel. ** Some state thatthe Paxaci were 
a people of Rhetiu, whence panacea.” P. 
q Al. from vavdins, all-healing. 

Pdrdda, the oover of a ship. ‘Ie 
seems to be & Gallic word," P. It iy 
used by Ausonius and Siderius. '* Para- 
da herba est notissima. An ex eA fier 
potoit teges?" Delph. Ed. 

Passer, asparrow. Fr. wap, papds, ex- 
plained by Hesychius a species of spare 
row. That is, from Wapds, roapds, trsnsp. 
vaccóp. ¥ Al. from owapdovy, (transp. 
saredpor,) explained by Hesychius a 
bird like & sparrow. «4 ‘From Hebr. 
tsipor." Tt. 

Patagium, an ornament sewed to the 
top of a woman's tunic. Fr. orate, to 
riot, to be prodigal ; pf. dowd@axa, whence 
o'xaBaxlov, an expensive ornament. Hence 
spathagium, spatagium, then patagium, ag 
from ZédAAv is Fallo. And this may be 
true. i Scaliger thinks that patagus was 
a disease which left behind no trace of it 
but marks in the body ; and that the pe- 
lagium was interspersed with such marks. 

Pausea, Pausia, a kind of olive. ‘Si 
Servio credere placet, a paviendo, tan- 
dendo, Aliter enim ex se oleum non fa- 
cit.” F. For paviseathen. Credere non 
placet. 

Pendeo, 1 hang, am poised or sus- 
pended. Ioverhang. I am in suspense, 
am ancertain. I hang on, depend, rest 
on. I am placed "Ps ns seid of laws or 
advertisements. r. penna, a wing; 
thence pennidus, pennideo, pendeo, some- 
what as Aveo, Avidas, Avideo, Audeo. 
As taken from birds poising themselves 
on their wings. Ovid: '*Olor niveis 


pendebat in aera pennis." 
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Péro, 2 shoe made of raw hides. Fr. 
,8sack. As being as inconvenient 
and illshaped as a sack about the legs. 
«€ Al. from whpa, a wallet made of leather ; 
and thence applied to other things made 
of leather. 

Persolata, Persollata, the herb burdock. 
Vossius: “‘ In Greek xpoodémuy from xpéc- 
eov, a mask. In consequence of its 
wide leaves it was used as a kind of mask 
to keep off the heat of the sun. So from 

sona, personula, persolla, we have per- 
Pollata." - Personata is aleo said. 

Pisinaus, a little child. For pusinnus 
fr. pusus. Why IL forU? 

Planta, a sprout, shoot, graft, scion ; 
the whole tree, a plant. Referred to 
BAaotds, a young shoot. Rather, from 
a word PAaordyn, (like pnyANH, ép- 
«ANH, &c.) whence blastna, for softness 
blatna, transp. blania, then planta. *4 
Dacier : ** What Festus says, ma 
be true, that planta is so called from the 
similitude of the human foot, since Pes 
is similarly applied. Varro has Bete 
PzDkS." J Todd notices Sax. plant and 
plantian. 

Polimenta is explained by Festus, 
* testiculi porcorum, cüm eos castrabant." 
Fr. pola, a ball. Festus: ** Polit, pila 
ludit" Pola, allied to sóAos, a cucle or 

lobe. Some suppose pola put for polla 
f. axddAa, which F Heaschius explains a 
ball, Compare pOllen and pOrrum. 

Porticus, a piazza, portico. Fr. $épe, 
srépoprai, to carry, bear, hence to sustain. 
A portico was composed of a roof sup- 
ported by marble pillars. 

Potus is explained by Forcellivi, puer 
delicatus. A óc», 15 aiboioy dydpeior ; 
unde +6667, xérrn. The word occurs in 
Catalect. Virg.: ‘‘ Dispeream nisi me 
perdidit iste potus. Sin autem precepta 


vetant me dicere, sané Non dicam: sed, 


me perdidit iste Pun." That is, says 
Vossius : If the laws of metre prevent me 
from saying potus, because O is long, 
then I willsay Puer. Heyne reads putus: 
** Putus pro puero, prim& syllabà long, 
in metri rationem peccat." 

Procestrium: ** A kind of fortification 
made (pro castris) before a camp. An 
antechamber for the pkince’s guard." 
Ainsw. Jt is explained by Festus ‘quo 
procediturin muro.” He seems to de- 
rive it from procedo, processum. The 
word occurs in Pliny Ep. 2, 17: but 
others read a different word. 

Proelium, Pralium, battle. Jones: 
“ From spóA, a foot-soldier," Donne- 
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gan: *TipíAees, heavy-armed infantry ; 
or, according to others, standing in close 
ranks. In Manetho, opposed to cavalry.” 
But how (E or # for U? | * From 
wpoiAus, & dance in armor," says Isaac 
Vossius. Where is this word found? 
«€ Al. from «pb and fAy,a troop. That 
is, from a word wpoDuor. But how is this to 
be understood? A battle fought by troop 
opposed to troop, TA» xpd Tans? Compare 
the expression In procinctu. 

Pulpa, the pulp of meat, flesh without 
the bone. Hence the pith or soft part im 
trees. For palpa, (as cUlcita, lUbricus, for 
cAlcita, lAbricus, and as vice versa vAlve 
for vOlve,) fr. palpo, considered the same 


as palpi(o, to quiver. '* Quia mollis est 
et tremula." V. « Al. from *áAAe, to 
quiver. 


Pulpttum, a gallery, raised floor, stage ; 
desk, pulpit. Martini: '* A BoABbs, quia 
instar bulbi tumet." | Al. from soAó- 
Barov, (wéABaroy,) much walked upon. 


Or from «oA ó$aror, (xéAparey,). Where 
much is spoken. 


R. 


Rücemus. Forcellini: ** Proprié vi- 
detur esse pars uve, paucis granis pecu- 
liari pediculo pendentibus constans." Ser- 
vius explains it ** pars botryonis.” And 
Gloss. Philox. explains it Tis 
orapvaijs. *Forcellini adds: ** In locis 
poétarum allatis racemi possunt et acini 
seu grana uvarum intelligi : in Plinii non 
possunt." Fr. pat, payds, a grape-berry. 

Ranceo, to get mouldy or musty. Fr. 
papal», pf. ueudpayka, (udpeyka,) to 
wither, make to decay. Ma dropt, as 
Ta in Lactis from F'áAaxros. 

Ratis, pieces of timber fastened toge. 
ther ; a float; a boat. For pawrds, (pards,) 
stitched. Haigh: **Fr. Bpadds, slow. 
As worked slowly and with difficulty.” 

Rechümus, a pulley. *'* A peypds, 
scissura. Quia truncus, in quem orbiculi 
inseruntur, excavatur et quodammodo 
scinditur." V. Rather from firypa, a 
crevice ; or a word fyypós. 

Relictnus, drawn back.  Forcellini ez- 
plains Frons relicina ‘‘ que reflexis in 
verticem capillis nuda apparet." And 
adds : ** From re and lacio ; whence reli- 
cio, to draw back, as Allicio, to draw to- 
wards." | Vossius refers it to licinxs. 
Gloss. Vet.: '' Licinus, dvd@pt.’’ And 
Servius explains licini boves ** qui sursum 
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versum cornua habent." Whence then is 
lictnus ? 

Ren, & rein.  Renes, the reins. ** Ren, 


from $phr, whence uerá$pevoy." Ainsw. 
But the old word was rien. Plautus: 
** Glaber erat tanquam rien." « Whiter: 
* We must surely think that the Latin 
ren belongs to Celt. aren.” Quayle refers 
to Celt. airre. The Belgic is mier, which 
transposed is rien. 

Replum. Baldus explains it ** tota illa 
valvarum pars qua inter impages tabu- 
lam totam interiorem replet." Forcellini 
says: ''In hac voce explicandà valde 
sudant interpretes, nec inter se conve- 
niunt." 

Rétro, behind, back. Fr. épnrde, *py- 
Tíc, to keep back. «| Al. from fé», which 
Donuegan translates (inter alia) ** to pass 
away, glide away, fall away." This 
agrees with the sense of re in Recedo, 
&c. *''The world recedes — it disap- 
pears— 

Riea, a little cloak or mantle or ker- 
chief or hood with which women covered 
their heads in sacrifices. — Dacier: 
** Fr. péxos, (feikos,) which Hesychius 
explains (aua, €ó»n. So that rica 
properly meant a head-band, and was so 
applied to kerchiefs, diadems, mitres, &c. 
And then to a mantle or cloak covering 
the head.” Al. for reica fr. reicio, re- 
Jicio. As throwing the hair back. Or as 
thrown behind the back. 

Rictnum, Ricinium, Recinium, Reici- 
nium, a woman's short cloak. For reji- 
cinium, fr. rejicto. Servius: *'* Recinus 
dicitur ab eo quód post tergum rgicitur." 
Varro: ** Ricinio utebantur duplici, Ab 
eo quód dimidiam partem retrorsum jacie- 
bant: ab rejiciendo.”’ JF Others refer 
these words to rica. 

Ridis, in its naturel state, unwrought, 
unformed, rough, rude. Unskilled, un- 
polished. Fr. raudus, tris, A being ne- 
glected. «| Al. from ruo, as Viridis. In 
a state of overthrow. Ruidus is used by 
Pliny in the sense of rudis. 

Rumez, sour dock, a kind of sorrel. 
‘‘ From the oriental ramach, a spear. 
From the shape of its root." Tt. Rumex 
is indced a weapon resembling a Gallic 
spear in Gell. 10, 25, and Lucil. apud 
Fest. €"  * Fr.rumo, to suck. (See Ru- 
ma.) As they sucked its juice to quench 
thirst. Or for strunex fr. struma. Pliny 
calls it ‘ad sírumas efficacissimus.' " V. 

Rumpus. Varro: ** Pedamentum feré 
quatuor generum... Quartum est pe- 
damentum nativum ejus generis, ubi ex 
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arboribus in arbores traductis vitibus vi- 
nea fit: quas traduces quidam rumpos 
appellant." Vossius: ‘ From rumpo. 
As being torn from a tree to be taken 
elsewhere. Whence it is called also Tra- 
dux." 


S. 


Sayio, I am quick-scented; I have a 

quick perception. From Pers. sag, a 
Oo e. 

Sancus, the Sabine name for Hercules, 
and therefore probably of a northern 
origin. 

Sandiptla, a bier for the poor. Fr. 
cavibo-róeAos, i. e. from ca»ls, caríBos 
and vveAÓs. ‘‘ Hoc est, asser sive tabula 
loculi vel arcte. Erat enim sandapila lo- 
culus ligneus, sive arca ex tabulis et asseri- 
bus compacta."' V. Or from caríSa xverod, 
cayiSa being the accusative. J Al. from 
&»ra wiAns, as placed before the door. 

Sünies, putrid blood. *' From Hebr. 
SNH, to be changed. For samies is 
blood changed." V. € Al. for sanguies 
fr. sanguis. . 

Sanna, awry mouth made in jeering 
and scoffüng. ‘‘ From Hebrew SN, a 
tooth." V. As To Taunt is referred .to 
Tand, a tooth. §& ** From Hebrew 
SNYNH, aculeata oratio," says Ca- 
saubon. € Al. from cdvras, a fool; a 
word used by Cratinus. That by which 
we make another appear foolish or ridi- 
culous. *| Al. from cava fut. of calve, 
to shake, move. ** One mode of derision 
is by putting one’s thumbs on one’s tem- 
ples, and by moving the other fingers and 
the rest of the hand as an ass moves its 
ears." Ed. Delph. on the line of Persius: 
* Nec manus auriculas imitata est mo- 
Britis albas." 

Sapinus, Sappinus, the lower part of 
& tree which part has no knots, It is 
aleo the fir-tree itself. ** Fuller refers it 
to the Hebrew SPY NH, ships. Servius : 
Est abietis species apta NaviBus quam 
sapinum vulgo vocant," V. 

Sdpio, I have a taste, relish, or serie 
Fr. sa Compare Sopor an pio, 
fr. bade, od 4Eol. ówóp. When 
Horace says ‘‘ Ova succi melioris," Succi 
is taste. S added as in Sagitta, Signum, 
&c., and O for A, as Paro and Lavo are 
thought to be put for Poro and Lovo. € 
Al. from Saxon sepe, sap. € '' From 
Hebrew SPH, a lip, mouth, with which 
we taste." Ainsw. 
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Sarda, akind of young tunny. Per- 
hape as being a native of Sardis, or of 
Sardinia which in Greek is Zapbé. 

Sarmadacus. Augustin: ** Ille planus 
erat, de iis quos sermadacos jam vulgus 
vocat."  Forcellini: ** Acron on Horace 
seems to say that there was one Samar- 


da, who used to deceive the people in the: 


Circus: that from him were called the 
sarmadaci whom he joins with the Sor- 
tilege.” « Al. from cappuos, explained by 
Suidas a bank. We say Mountebanks. 
Sarrücum, a kind of waggon or car- 
riage. Dacier: ‘ Pollux explains od- 
pe«os a vessel in which the instruments 
of actors were put. Soracum and sera- 
cum are the same. — Saracum is explained 
by the Glosses Vehicujlum. We will say 
that soracum was called first a ve- 
hicle in which was a basket or vessel for 
containing things, and afterwards any ve- 
bicle. Salmasius is not to be heard, who 
makes them different. We find it va- 
riously written soracum, saracum, sarra- 
cum, serracum. But, wherever sarracum 
Of serracum is read, we must read sara- 
oum or soracum.” Forcellini: ‘‘ The 
penultima of sarracum is long in Juvenal, 
that of soracum is short in Plautus." 
They seem therefore to be different 
words. 


Sdtireia, the herb savory. ‘ Quia 
saturet,” says Vossius. As used for stuff- 
ing food. Or as saturating food with its 
teste. € Al. for satyreia from the Satyri 
who were lascivious. ‘‘ Veneris incita- 
tricem satureiam esse colligunt ex Ovidio 
et Martiale." F. 

Sentis, a briar. Fr. sentio. From the 
acute sensation it produces, when touched. 
* Quod a tangentibus quamprimum sen- 
&atur.^ V. * '* From Arab. sena, 
sharp." Tt. 

Sépélio, I bury. Fr. omhAaoy, a cave: 
own being softened into s¢pé, as perhaps 
Sibi from Xe. *| Tooke : ‘To Bury, 
Saxon Byrgan, means to defend. s 
Gray expressea it—‘ These bones from in- 
salt to protect.’ It cannot escape you, 
that the Latin sepelio has the same mean- 
ing: for sepes denotes what is cast before 
a place to prevent an entrance.” But 
Se in Sepes is long. € ‘‘ From Chald. 
SPL, humilem ease. That is, I lay in a 
low place.” V. 

Sescenaris Bovis in Livy is an ex- 
pression, of which, says Crevier, the 
sense is entirely unknown. “ Alii, ut in re 
admodum obscura, alie comminiscuntur." 
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Sicilie, I cut or mow what was not well 
cnt before. pocel secilio fr. seco. But 
ence this iar meaning of sicilio ? 
Silanus, a conduit pipe or cock, a stone 
image through which water was made 
to run. Fr. sius, as Sylva, Sylvanas. 
The nose of the image being turned up- 
wards. ¥ Al. for solanue fr. wA)», co- 
Aspds, Dor. cwdravds, a tube. O into I, 
somewhat as O into I in Cinis from Kéns. 
€ “From Arab. SYALN, a Sowing of 
water." V. Rather, from SY L,4 flowing, 
whence Vossius deduces SY ALN. 
Stlicernium. Vossius : **It sometimes 
denotes an old man, and is thought to be 
derived from silex ceruo ; as, from having 
hie body bent, an old man observes the 
flintstones as he walks: or from silens 
cermo,asan old man was shortly to be 
seen (silentibus) by the Shades. Phi- 
lelpbus derives it from silicea hernia, a 
disease under which most old men habor. 
[Or ernium is considered to be a termina- 
tion, and an old man to be called silicer- 
nium from his being as hardhearted as « 
flint.] Festus speaks of a second signifi- 
cation of this word: Verrius, he says, 
thinks that silicerninm was used of a (far- 
cimen) sausage, by eating which a family 
was purified. Philelphus thinks it was 
so called from its being of a hardness as 
(silicea) flinty as that of the fleshy hernia ; 
Verrius from the person, on account of 
whose death the family required to be 
purified by it, seeing the Shades (a cer- 
nendo silentes) ; others from the herb sii, 
this sausage either being seasoned with it 
or being of the color of it. Silicermium 
signifies also a feast of the Dii Manes, 
consisting of those piles of food which 
were taken to the funeral pile to be burnt 
together with the dead body ; for persons 
were not allowed to eat or taste them. 
Donatus accounts for the word, (à silen- 
tes cerno) from the circumstance of the 
Shades seeing these piles of food and en- 
joying them ; or from those, who brought 
them, being allowed only (cernere) to see 
them, not to taste them ; for, whoever ate 
or drank of the libations made to the 
Shades, was polluted. Servius explains 
silicernium by silicenium, & supper placed 
on (silicem) a flintstone. Ovid calls & 
Tegula and a Testa what Servios calls a 
Silex, and confirms what Servius says, 
that the Romans used to put funeral meats 
on a flintstone, and that sikcerninm was 
derived from this. A fourth signification 
is a funeral feast made by old men, on 


their ‘departure from which they bade 
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fasewell to one another, as being likely to 
see cach other no more. Some think it 
so called from their dining (silentes) in 
silence and without mirth, as being ia a 
melancholy mood. But they agree with 
Servius as to the latter part of the word, 
deriving it fr. cesna for cena, as Pesna 
was said by the ancients for Pena, and 
Dusmosus for Dumosus. The 8 in sili- 
cesnium was changed to R, as Valesii, 
Fusii, Papisii were said at first for Va- 
lerii, Furii, Papirii, and ae Casmen was 
said for Carmen. Others derive it in this 
sense from se, without, and lucee; for 
selucesnium, i. e. &xvyvía, as for grief 
they did not burn candles in this feast as 
they did on birthdays. Others derive it 
from sil and cesna for cena,as the herb 
sti was much used in these suppers; 
as with its seed or root they seasoned 
wine. I think Servius’s opinion the most 
probable that silicerniune is fr. silex and 
cesna for cena, and denotes (cenam ad 
silicem) a supper by a flintstone. This 
appellation was afterwards given to a kind 
of sausage, from its being eaten at a fu- 
neral supper to purify a family ; and to a 
decrepit old man, as being likely to have 
a silicernium soon made for him or as de- 
serving to have one made for him." 

Sligo, & kind of fine wheat. The later 
Greeks said olAryms, but this Vossius de- 
duces from Lat. siliginis. Donnegan ob- 
serves that it was made from a summer 
wheat, the use of which was introdaced 
by the Romans. 4 “ From Hebr. SLG, 
snow, from its whiteness. Juvenal: Sed 
tener et N1vEus (panis) mollique siligine 
factus." Ainsw. 

Singülus, one by one, one separate from 
another. ‘ For sigwius from Hebr. 
SGLH, peculium, peculiare, singulare." 
V. The N added as in Lingo, &c. «Y 
Al. from siné, without, i. e. without an- 
other, like “Exacros from 'Exds. Siné, 
sinicüs, (like Mordicüs,) thence siniculus, 
sinculus, Gq ** From fa, one; 
whence Tyyis, one. Hesych." 
Isaac Voss. 

Sinus, Sinum, a milk-psil ; a wine- 
bowl. Fr. Simos, a kind of vessel. 
Thence Gives, (as vice vers’ Deus from 
@eds,) and oivos, as Doric 'Acdra for 
*AOhyy, and as our loveS for loveTH. 8o 
some derive roSa from jé&os. «4 "Or 
fr. 6év, 3, to whirl. As that in which 
milk is whirled roumd. For Isidorus re- 
presents sinum to be a vessel in which 
butter is made." V. 

Sobrini, Consébrini, cousins. But the 
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words are variously understood.! Sebrini 
is said to be put for sororini fr. soror, ee« 
roris : but, why B should be introduced, 
is du no means clear. 

» I am wont. For sedeo, (as oLeo 
ie for oDeo,) this for sotheo, (See Ordo,) 
from 6a pf. mid. of (6v, I am wont. «4 
Haigh: ** Fr. $1Aév, Tam wont.” Thence 
hileo, (as Heu from 4e?) and holeo, (as 
vice versa cInie from xOms,) then soleo, 
as Sex from"Et. «4 Al. from Sos. Thet 
which we are wholly engaged in, says 





1 Vossius: ** As the children of two 
brothers are called Patrueles, and of a 
brother and sister Amitini ; so the children 
of two sisters are properly called conse- 
brini. But Trebatius ealls the childrea 
of brothers and sisters ceusobrini. And 
Cicero means by the consobrinus of Lige- 
rius a son of his mother's brother. ' 
children of A mitini also were so called, fot 

ian makes Trajan and Adrian conso- 
brimi, Hence the Latin Gl ex- 
plains the word thusloosely: ‘ Consobrini 
sunt, qui ex sorore et fratre, aut duobos 
fratribus vel sororibus sunt nati.’ Indeed 
Donatus says that those, whom we usually 
call properly consobrini, are properly se- 
brint : v Sobrini sunt ex duabus sorori- 
bus: consobriné ex fratre et sorote. But 
elsewhere he shows that others thought 
differently : * Sobrini sunt 
fli: verüm, ut alii putant, de sororibus 
nati: ut sint sobrini quasi sorerixi.’ And 
indeed Festus says that the children of 
consebrini are called sobrini: ‘ Sobrinus 
est patris mei consobrini filius, et matris 
mes comsebrine filios, Here we must 
take consobrini in a wide sense to com- 
prehend brothers, whether Patrueles or 
Amitini : for the children of all these are 
called sobrini, as Caius tells us: * Item 
patrui magni, amitm maga, avonceli 
magni, matertere magne nepos, neptis: 
qui ex fratribus patruelibus aut consobri- 
wis aut amitinis, undique propagati, pro- 
prié sobrimi vocantur. The degree of 
sobrini, as Trebatius says, was the last 
degree of relationship : whence also, as the 
same author says, the children of sebrini 
mutually call themselves sobrini from the 
nearest name in alliance, as they have 
no proper name of their own. Cicero 
distinguishes these degrees: ‘ Bequuntur 
fratrum conjunctiones post censobrinorum 
sebrinorumque. Where consobrinus is 
àrejis; but sobrinus is dveyiadovs, as 
that word is explained by Philoxenus.” 
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Vossius, we are said to be accustomed to 


Sorbus, the service-tree. “ Fr. serbeo. 
Its fruit stops fluxes." Tt. 

: Sororiculata vestis. ‘‘ So all the MSS. 
The Edds. have soriculata. The origin 
of either word is uncertain, and the mean- 
ing yet undiscovered.” Thus Ed. Delph. 
** Turnebus,” says Voseius, ** says it is 
written in ancient MSS. sororiculata and 
seroreclata ; and explains it Virgata suris 
et latioribus regulis, for suroregulata 

surus, a branch, and regula ; or 
from surus and rica or ricula. What if 
the stripes, with which they were em- 
broidered, represented the figure of field- 
mice; from sorex, soricis, whence soricu- 
lus? So from Vermis, Vermiculus, is 
Vermiculatum opus." 

Spcre, Y hope. ** From Hebr. SBR, 
to bope." V. Hence sbero, spero. | 
Haigh: ** Fr. orepedw, to make firm, [to 
assure oneself,) Aol. cxepeóo." That is, 
fr. owepes, omeepo. YF Scheide refers 

oto spes, and spes to oxdw, oxe, to 
w,draw on. From the protractions of 
hope. 

Spica, an ear of corn. Fr. omdyus 
Sel. for ordxvus. But why spica for spd- 
ca? € Al. from orryeds, any instrument of 
pricking, as a spur, goad: acc. orcyéa, 
orrya, /Eol. omtya. 1 Al. from spina, 
whence spinicus, spinica, spinicum, (like 
Tetricus,) contracted to spicus, spica, spi- 
cum. The ancients, says Vossius, said 
spicus, spica, spi GY Isaac Vossias 
refers to (i£, which in the accusative is 
¥ixa, transp. oxtya. But how does yt 
apply? | ‘‘ From Germ. picken, to 
prick," says Wachter, who refers to the 
same source Gr. eeuyw and srikpir, bitter, 
i, e. pungent. 

Spirius. ‘* Spurius est qui nascitur 
scorto, in cujus nidum plures conspirant 
amatores: adeo ut, licét non mints 
quàm ceteri uno nascantur parente; ta- 
men, quia is incertus est, natus videri 
queat ex patribus conventiciis, ut loqui- 
tur Plautus. Et hec causa est cur spu- 
rius dicatur a cwopà, ut Modestinns ait. 
Nisi dictum malis a parte qua femine id 
sunt quod sunt: nam ea vocatur spurium 
acropd." V. 

Squatina, a skate. For squalitina fr. 
squaleo. See Squalus. 

Stannum, pewter. Soft for stagnum 
fr. oraywoy fr. orayé fut. 2. of ord&w, to 
distil: or from pf. pass. écreyuévor. 
Pliny : “Is qui primus »rvir in forna- 
cibus liquor stannum appellatur: qui se- 
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cundus, tum: qui remansit, gule- 
na.” q Liayd compares the Cornish and 
Armoric stean, and the Irish stam. And 
Wachter refers stannam to the Welsh 
getaen, and this to '* ystaenio, maculare : 
quód, cüm sit plumbum album, nigras ta- 
men MACULAS in manibus attrectantium 
relinquat." 

Stips or Stipes, a small piece of money. 
Fr. eróqos, gain, in Hesychius. Curtius : 
** Ob inopiam saburbanum hortum exiguà 
stipe colens." Here Forcellini explains 
it ** lucrum, emolumentum." J Varro: 
* A stipando: nam, quod asses libre 
pondo erant, qui acceperant majorem nu- 
merum, non in arcá ponebent, sed in ali- 
quà cellà stipabant i. e. componebant, 
quó minus loci occuparet." 

Sttiprum, rape; adultery ; fornication. 
Among tbe Ancients it meant disgrace, 
turpitude. Scaligerderivat a stupeo, ut 
quod facit ut stupeamus. Quodammodo 
ut Gr. 4ócos a uóo, claudo oculos seu 
linguam. «4 Al. a orée, tentigine la- 


ro. 

Subidus. ** Vetus Poeta apud Gellium: 
© Dicere cüm conor curam tibi, Pamphila, 
cordis, Quid mi abs te queram? verba 
labris abeunt. Per pectus miserum ma- 
nat subido mihi sudor: Sic tacitus, subi- 
dus ; duplo ideo pereo." Subidus videtur 
esse a subando, et significare libidine estu- 
antem, mollem, deliciis amorum deditam, 
minimé durum, aut rusticum. Ut sit sen- 
sus: Amore quidem estuo, et tamen ta- 
cere cogor: ideo duplici de causa pereo. 
Alii interpretantur scientem, videntem, 
peritum rei amatorim. Unde inswbidus 
Ponitur pro rudi, rustico, ignaro." F. See 

ubidus. 

" Subülo, a piper. '* A Chald. sibbui, 
Syr. sebol, Arab. sunbul, spica. Sed cw- 
exSoxixas eo notatur cópeyt sive cala- 
mus." V. Subulo has another meaning. 
Forcellini: *'* Subulones etiam dicuntur 
cervorum quoddam genus rectis cornibus, 
et in modum subule acuminatis, simplici- 
bus, et non ramosis: vel potius im modum 
TIBLE£ rectis et simplicibus," Vossius: 
** Subule quoque dicuntur instrumenta 
ferrea, quibus lapidesexcavantur ac poliun- 
tur. Greci Spyyas vocant. Indeque ani- 
mali quod Greci vocant Spyya, quia Ópv- 
»ya h. e. subulam cornu suo referat, itidem 
subnionis nomen datum." 

Stiburra, Sübura, a Roman street and 
tribe, Some vain attempts have been 
made at the derivation of this word : 
but the investigation of the origin of the 
names of pleces is generally ineffectual, 
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and at all events does not fall in with the 
plan of this work. 

Suffragor, I support or recommend; I 
support by voting. *'' From the suffra- 
gines which specially sustain an animal, 
by which it sustains and supports itself." 
Perot. Then Refragor is for Resuffragor. 
«€ Al. from drodpdfoua, taken in the 
sense of speaking after another or setond- 
ing him. But why G? 

Suppdrum, Supdrum, Sipfrum, a linen 
sail fastened to the highest part ofa mast, 
a topsail ; a flag, streamer; a linen gar- 
ment. Festus says: ** Velum omne quod 
ex lino est, supparum dicitur."  Dacier 
derives supparum from óxb and dpos. 
.Donnegan explains ddpos ‘a cloke or 
loose robe ; a veil or other covering for 
the head and face; a sail; linen cloth." 
But what is ówó? Festus says that the 
supparum is the same as the Subucula, 
which is an under garment, Then dd is 
explained. But Varro directly contra- 
dicts Festus: ‘ Capitiam ab eo, quód 
capit pectus: alterum quod subtus, a quo 
Subucula: alterum quod supra a quo 
supparus, nisi quód id dicunt Oscé." Is 
then éwd here Up, as in éwowretw, ónós- 
rouas, &c.? YF Vossius, Forcellini, and 
Dacier notice a word olpapos, a topsail. 


T. 


Talitrum, a rap or fillip with one’s 
finger. ‘‘ Talus seems to have been an- 
ciently said of the little bones not only of 
the foot but of the hand. Gloss. Philox. : 
* Talares, xév8vrA0: wodav. Talarii, ndv- 
QvAo: XEIPQN.' Hence talitrum.” V. 

Taminia uva, a kind of wild grape.” 
Dacier: ‘‘ Taminum sive tamina erat 
macula, tabes. Inde attaminare. Inde 
taminia uva maculis variegata, distincta, 
quz ideo etiam Variana et Variola nun- 
cupata, ut ex Plinio Macrobioque cogno- 
scere est." 

Tasconium, a kind of potter's earth. 
** A loco Tasco,” says Ainsworth. , 

Taurii, Taurilia, games in honor of the 
infernal Gods. Dacier: *' Tuurii dicti 
quód a ludimagistro discipulus in crudo 
bovis [i. e. tauri] corio impelleretur, do- 
nec virtute talorum consisteret." 

Tragopan, & bird thus described by 
Livy : ** Major aquilá, cornua in tempo- 


ribus curvata habens, ferruginei coloris, 
tantüm capite pheniceo." Dacier: “It 


seems formed from -pdwyos, a goat, and 
Tidy, Pan. As being like Pan with goat's 
Etym. 
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horns. Instead however of its having goat's 
horns, Solinus says that it has rams’ 
horns." Vossius adds that the color of 
the head was like the color of Pan, and 
quotes Virgil : ** Quem (i. e. Pana) vidi- 
mus ipsi Sanguineis ebuli baccis minioque 
rubentem." 

Tranquillus, calm, still, smooth. Said 
properly of a calm unruffled sea. Qui 
transiri aut (ranari quit. But power is 
expressed in adjectives by Bilis, Ilis, &c. 

Trichila, a covered walk made of vines, 
&c. Oran arbor. Jos. Scaliger refers it 
to rplywos, ** pilis densus et quasi impe- 
ditus," Rather from a word Tpixuibs 
formed from rpixes. But Scaliger’s idea 
seems not a happy one. 

Tübus, a pipe, tube. Fr. tuba, a trum- 
pet which is of that form. YJ Al. from a 
word réxos formed from rue fut. 2. of 
TUFT€. ''Quia PERCUTIENDO est exch- 
vatus," says Scaliger. 

Turdus, a thrush. From surdus, deaf. 
Kodórepos xíxAns is a Greek proverb. 
But why T for S? Nor does the olic 
Tv for Zb seem to assist us here. 

Turpis, ugly, hideous ; applied to the 
conduct, base, disgraceful. For torpis fr. 
Térpowa (Téropza) pf. mid. of Tpéwe. 
That is, perverse, awry, awkward. It is 
otherwise explained as that from which 
we TURN in disgust. 

Tütülus, a tower or high head dress; 
the peak or tuft ofa priest's cap. Varro 
says that iutulus means also the highest 
part of a city, a citadel, which he refers to 
futus, defended. Hence a tower or high 
head-dress. But Ennius shortens the first 
syllable of tu¢ulus. 


V. 


Vacerra, a stake; palisade. For ba- 
cerra Írom a word bacus, wbence baculus. 
Vagina, a sheath. Fr. why, to fix 
tight: Dor. sáyo, whence 1 


pagina, vagi- 
na. € Al.from vaco. But VA should 
thus be short. 


q Al. for valgina frótn 
Celt. baig, a sack, bag, 


urse, pod, -&c. 
which is allied to Lat. a. " Lhoyd : 
** Trish faighin." 

Vatius, ly-v-legged. Vossius: * Fr. 
Baràs, which Hesychius states was used 
by the Tarentines for karadepirs, inclining 
to one side more than to another." But 
ie eene hardly the meaning of xera$e- 
p Veneo, Vaneo, to be exposed to sale, 
to be sold. Fr. éwév, whence éwéoua:, 
to purchase. Hence voneo, and oemeo, 
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somewhat as gEnu from yOu. € AI. 
from alvdw, to praise; alvéoum, to be 

ised, and hence to be set off, set off 
or sale. 

Vépres, Vépris, a thorn, bramble, bush. 
Fr. pan), powds, Aol. Bpwwds, a bramble, 
says Scaliger. I suppose, through transp. 
Boxpbs, then bepris, (as some derive vE- 
neo from ’Qvéw, and somewhat as gEnu 
from yOvv,) and vepris. 

Verruca, a wart. '* From Arab. veru- 
kah." Tt. €4 Al. for verrunca. ‘ He- 
liotropio, zacyntha, aliàve berbà verru- 
cari averruncatur, h. e. avertitur." V. 

Vervex, a wether-sheep. From a word 
$épBnt fr. pépBw, to nourish, feed. As 
feeding merely and not propagating. 
Al. for verpex fr. verpus. 

Vestigium, the print of a foot, a print, 
mark, trace. Ilence the sole of the foot, 
which makes the print. Also, a token, 

roof. Vestigiwn temporis is an instant 
er moment. Cicero: ‘‘ Eodem et loci 
vestigio et temporis." Time is com- 
pared to space, of which a mere print oc- 
cupies the smallest portion. Forcellini 
otherwise : ** Translatio a celeritate fa- 
cientis vestigium, quód scilicet nihil pene 
citids fiat quàm vestigium." Hence **e 
vestigio" is instantly. But whence is 
vestigium? Here are guesses. As Fas- 
tigium is from Fastus, Scheide refers vee- 
tigium to fera pp. of £v, I place, set, 
i.e. my foot, V,asin Vespera. «4 Al. 
from Báo, to go, pp. BéBrora: ; as from 
BíBnaca: is Bioca. So some derive fyvos 


from Taw, Tx . Al. from ve and stigo, 
(whence Instigo,) to make a prick or 
mark. 


Vincio, I bind. From a verb sito, 
(same as wuxvdw, to press close together, ) 
t. wuxvlow, wuxvuo, transp. uve, 
whence pincio, vincio. «| Al. from ts, 
lyds, a fibre, tendon, and so a string, cord. 
q Al.from loxóe, to il over, somewhat 
as xparéw is to hold or detain. Hence 
bebe, vicio, vincio. €T Al. cut down from 
visine-amjicio, whence vimcio, vincio. 
Viantilus, Vinulus. Plautus: ** Com- 
llando oratione vinul@, venustulf.” 
e word Venostulà gives much weight 
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to the opinion of Wachter who refers it to 
Celt. fein, fine, neat. | Isidorus says: 
** Vinnulata vox est levis et mollis et 
flexibilis. Dicta a vinno, cincinno molli- 
ter flexo." But whence is this vinxws? 
€« Dacier: '* Vinulus, mollis, a vini di- 
minutione. Nam vinum, quod gencro- 
sum non esset, vinwlum et cillum appella- 
bant." 

Vtreo, to be verdant or green. 
tap, Zapos, spring. 

VY¥tellus, the yoke of an egg. Turton : 
* Fr. vita. Because it contains the life 
of the chick." But I should thus be 
long. Rather, from @droy, an offspring. 
For phitellus. «4 Al. from Aéri£os, the 
yoke of an egg: Aol. Aémi8os, transp. 
wi8éAos, whence vitelus, vitulus, vitellus. 

Ulmus, an elm.  Anglo-Sax. elm, 
Belg. olm, Germ. ulm. (Also, Irish aibmn, 
if I onderstand Ehuyd rightly.) But all 
these, says Wachter, are in the opinion of 
Skinner from the Latin. ¢ Haigh: “ Fr. 
ÜA uos, a mortar, a pestle, a tripod, a kind 
of a cup, a part of the leg, the trunk of 
the body, a stupid fellow, The four first 
significations have nothing in common, 
but the wood of which they are made ; 
and thé remaining ones clearly allade to 
the trunk of a tree. This is undoubtedly 
the elm, the timber of which was in v 
generaluse among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans.” But fAuos is rather from a verb 
SAw, SAua, to roll round, as Lennep sug- 

ests. 

s Undo, the fruit of the strawberry tree, 
and the tree itself. Pliny : “Pomum in- 
honorum, ut cui nomen ex argumento sit 
wnem tantim édemdi." Turton copies 


From 


. Pliny : “ A kind of crab, so called be- 


cause from its austerity only one can be 
eaten at a time." 

Voconia pyra. ‘* Called perhaps from 
one Voconius, who first planted them : 
though Pliny ranks them among those, 
the origin of which was not known. In 
Harduin's MSS. it is vocima."" F. 

Ursus, à bear. Haigh: ‘ Fr. xépovs, 
uncultivated, rough." Hence kersue, then 
ursus, as Helcus, Ulcus. 
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ZErwana. “ A stick on which 
raised and carried their fardels,”’— 
a stick raised for this purpose. 

AEtas. /Ecum, evitas, as Bonum, Bo- 
nitas. 

fEcown. “Fr, aliy, whence aum," &c. 
As 86AoN becomes doluM. 

Alce, *'' Anglo-Sax. eich, Suec. elg." 


W. 
Altare. Lhuyd: “Irish altoir, Armor. 
alt 9 


or. 

Ambulo. Jones: ** Fr. duperdes, dud- 
«AG." That is, ago me circumcirca. 
Hence ambelo, as jb, amBo ; then am- 
bulo, as akózEXos, scopUlus. 

Amo. Al. from Arab. umm, a mother. 

Anas. Al. from à vagoa, à vyaco’. 

Ancile. Compare Incile. 

Animus. Cicero: ‘‘ Humorem et ca- 
lorem qui est fusus in corpore, animum 
denique illum sr1rgABILEM—." 

Anser. ‘ For chanser.” As Eres for 
Cheres. 

Apex. 
Wachter explains it of binding the head, 
and compares it. with Goth, waip, a dia- 
dem. 

Apine. Forcellini says on Apinarius : 
* Salmasius thinks it comes from Gr. 
apdva or apdyn, which occurs in Suidas, 
and signifies anything trifling or ridi- 
culous.” Apis may be referred to the 
same. 

Apis. Compare Examen. 
Apud. ** For adpud." 
éumobóy. . 

Aqua. “ Fr. alxvia, level." Xenophon: 
Tlediov Gray 'OMAAON "OZIIEP GAAAT- 
TA. Sir W. Drummond gives agua to the 
Oriertals. 

Aquila. Lhuyd : ** Irish akuil, Armor. 
ackl." 

Arbor. Al. from a word apipdpos, very 


ther, 


Compare Gr. 


* As tied with thread." 


productive. Whence pbépos, Epdops, 
and arbors, as Eye, am 

Ardeo. ‘‘ From aridus, erdus." As 
Caldus for Calidus. "Virgil: ** Postquam 
exhausta palus, terreque ardore debis- 
cunt." Ardore is dryness. 

Armilausa. ‘' A defectu manicarum 
vestis quedam militaris Latino-barbaris 
dicitur ermilausa, i. e. non. manicata, abs- 
que manicis, ab arm brachium, et los de- 
stitutus." W. 

Asellus. Dele ** See above.” 


A * Fr. Gowopos.”” Com 
prosp from «póc$Opos. pee 
Aasiduus. Com Sedulus. 


Auctor, (2). My learned friend Mr. 
Quayle explains it thus: “ He, who is 
selling, adds to, increases the price." 

Auctoramentum. Mr. Quayle explains 
it: ‘ That which is added to, piven be- 
yond, the stipulated reward.” Fr. angeo, 
aucium. 

Augeo. ** Goth. aukan, Germ. anchen, 
Icel. auka." W. 

Auster. Wachter: ‘ Plaga australis 
est pars mundi zstiva et omnium calidis- 
sima." Ovid bas '* rEP1Do Noto." 

Balteus,  *' Fr. BdAdw, pp. BéBoArai." 
Rather, from BAgréos, Dor. BAarées, 
transp. BaATéos. 

Bes. Tacitus in Ann. vi, 17, has 
*' duas fenoris partes.” The Delphin 
Editor says: ‘‘ Intelligo duas partes ex 
TRIBUS partibus, vel duas TERTIAS pare 
tes." See Homer Il. K. 258. 

Blandus. Wachter: '* Martinius ob- 
servat quód Hebreis una vox Planum, 
Levem et Blamdum significet. Hinc 
blandum deducit a plano. Is blandus est, 
qui plana, non aspera loquitur." One 
who talks smoothly. Planus, planidus 
as Vivus, Vividus, Hence plamdws and 
blandus. 
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Bucca. Lhuyd: * Armor. bóch." 

Bufo. Lhuyd: *''lrish béof." 

Caduceum. — ** For caruceum." 
versa meRidies is for meDidies. 

Cecus. Lhuyd: “ Irish káoch." 

Campus. Al. from Celt. kamm, crooked, 
curved. . 

Capo. Wachter elsewhere refers it to 
Germ. kappen, to cut, which he compares 
with xérrw, xowd, to cut. 

Carduus. Wschter refers to Celt. 
carthu, to clear from dirt, and to Germ. 
karden, to card. 

Cartilago. So Tusailago. 

Carus. Al. from xpeios, in want ; Ion. 
xpfios, Dor. xpáios, xpgos, transp. xGpos. 

Cawa. ** Forcaceola." Or for cavula. 

Centwn. — Lhuyd : ** Brit. Armor. 
Com. kant, Irish keantr." 

' Cerno Hareditatem may be compared 
with the Greek phrase Noul{o @eots. 

Cippus, a sharp stake. Wachter com- 

res it with ‘‘ Anglo-Sax. cyp, trabs, 
lignum dolatum ; Engl. chip, and chip-ax ; 
and Gr. xoweiv, Germ. kappen." 

Clem. To the Slavonic derivations 
given by L’Eveque of Palam and Coram, 
should have been added that given by 
him of clam: ** Clam veut dire Secrotte- 
ment, en cachette: et me paroit aussi 
Slavon. Clam se dit pour kolami, et (per 
une contraction trés conformé au génie de 
la langue Slavonne) klami, au milieu des 
Pieux; c'est à dire dans des cabannes 

ui étoient formées de Pieux revétus 
"écorces, de peaux, ou de branchages.” 

Clunis. Lhuyd: ‘ Brit. klyn.' 

Codex. Madan explains it “ a table- 
book, made of several boards joined to- 


Vice 


gether.” 

Cena. Lhuyd: ‘ Armor. kéan, Cor- 
nish kén.”’ 

Cogo. ‘For coago.” Whence co-egi, 
co-actum. 

Compesco. ‘‘ So Dispesco" &c. Add 
Segrego. 

Considero. 5*.. . épiornps toy voir." 
Homer. Il. «,45: ‘Ext $pé»a Gfx’ fe- 
potas. 


Cor. Or fr. iéap, AZol. xéop. 

Cresco. ‘' For crassesco." That is, 
to grow thick, large, numerous, &c. Cru- 
desco is explained ‘‘ to increase” by 
Martin on Georg. 3, 504. ‘Tooke refers 
cresco to Anglo-Sax. kersan, to grow, and 
remarks that the Latin etymologist strug- 
gles in vain to discover any other source. 
Others refer it to xpéas or creo. 

Crusta. Lhuyd : “ Irish krusta." 

Cryslallum, crystal, &c. 
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Culex. L : © Trish Aul." 


apovrds, xovpros, curtus. 

Delubrum is fr. Aoíxo, luo. 

Dens, dentis. Al. for tends, tendis, 
from TévBe, to eat. ** Goth. twnth, Belg. 
tand." W. “ Brit. Corn. Armor. dant." 
Lhuyd. 

Destino. ‘So Deteneo, Detino." So 
Retinaculum from a verb Retino, avi. 

Disco. Lhuyd: “ Brit. dysgy, Corn.. 
desky, Armor. diski." 

sei '** Germ. seiven." Wachter 
writes it sieben. He mentions Germ. su- 


- pen, and Sorab. sipu, fundere. 


Dormio. *'* Fr. 8épua, &c." A verb 
formed from a substantive often expresses 
the use for which it is intended. Thus 
Olxos is a house; Olxée is to dwell in a 
house. Templum is a space in the air 
cut off mentally by the augurs for the 
purpose of viewing; Contemplot is to 
view such a space. So from Aépua, 2 
hide—as hides were in the olden time spe- 
cially used for lying on and sleeping on— 
a verb might have been formed signifying 
to lie on or to sleep On a skin, and so to 
sleep in general. Add to tbe passages 
already cited the following from Homer: 
Abrap 8’ fipes E58: bd 3° Karporo fry 
Bods d-ypatrov0. 

Dorsum, the back. ** Quód devexum 
sit deorsum," says Festus. Rather, quód 
sit devorsum, as inclining downwards. This 
is properly applicable to quadrupeds. 
Dorsum is also a ridge of hills. In Sussex 
are hills called the Boar’s-back. 

Duco— Dux. Wachter mentions Welsh 
and Armoric dug, dux. 


Ebrius. ‘' For ebibrius." Compare 
Proprius. 
Equus. Lhuyd: ‘ Irish each.” 


Exercitus. Gibbon: ‘ So sensible 
were the Romans of the imperfection of 
valor without skill and practice, that in 
their language the name of an army 
was borrowed from the word which signi- 
fies exercisc. Military exercises were 
the important and unremitted object of 
their discipline.” 

Exta. ‘For exsecta.” So Prosecta. 

Exuo. The fact is, a Latin word duo 
existed as formed from Gr. Ste; then ex- 
duo was formed, which was softened to 
exuo. 

Facesso. ‘* Or facesso hinc, is facio 
iter hinc." Compare Proficio, Proficiscor. 
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Falco. Wachter mentions the northern 
** valka, agitare, and falke, circus.” 
Fanum. Haigh: “Fr. pavéy. Tem- 
ples were richly ornamented.” 
Funus. ‘As being conducted by the 
Hight of tapers.” Compare Vespillo from 
esper. 
Furca. Or from ¢opée, pop, whence 
& word gopuch, forca, furca. 
Gallus. Lhoyd: “Irish gall" He 
elsewhere represents peav-ghall to be the 
Irish for Pea-cock. 
Gloria. Lhoyd: “ Irish gloir.” 
Hibernus. For himernus. 
scaBeilum. 
of nis (2). Read at the end jx’ inetead 


Honor. ** Honor aliquando fuit vox 
media, INJUR1AM significans, teste, Gel- 
lio." W. 

Hospes. ‘‘ For hespes, as dEntes " &c. 
Read ** as vice versa.” 

Immo. Compare Penitus. 

Industria, purposely, Said of what 
happens not accidentally on our part, but 
with our exertion and taking pains to 
bring about an event. 

Labium: ** Fr. AaBdeo,” &c. Juvenal : 
* Hujus Pallida labra cibum cariunt 
digitis alienis." | ** A Germ. leiben, di- 
videre. Margo oris est naturà in labium 
superius et inferius divisa." W. 

Latus, wide, Lhuyd : “ Irish leathan." 

Laurus. Lhuyd: ‘Armor, lére. Irish 
lacras. Brit. lauryv." 

Levo. So xovgife is to lift up, from 
xovpos, light. 

Liber. Lhuyd: ‘ Com. liver, Irish 
leavar, Brit. lhyvyr.” 

Libra. **As properly weighing a libra." 
Compare Pondo. 

Littera. Lhuyd: “ Irish litir, Corn. 
and Armor, litheren." 

Locusta. ‘‘ German Sprinkel, a locust, 
from Springen, to spring. So Lat. locusta 
means a leaper, if derived from leken, to 
leap." W. 

Lustrum is from a word Aoüerpoy from 
Aoíw, and perhaps in the first sense from 
a word Aóerpoy from Ado. 

Lustrum (1). In antepenult. read 
** (1. e. luxi " &e. 

Macero. ‘As from réraxza” &c. 
Read ‘‘ As from rhxw, is ryxepds, Dor. 
Takepbs," &c. 

Manus. Lhuyd: “Irish man, main.” 

Metus. Il. x, 121: TModAAde yap 
MEGIE] re xa) obi 00(A«i wovderOas. 

Mille. Lhuyd: '* Irish mile. 
and Corn, mil. Armosic mill,” 
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Miror. Al. for mermirer fr. weppalpe- 
pat, to ponder anxiously, and so to observe 
intently. 

Mulier. Wachter: * ié est Mo- 
LiTRIX & Germ. salen, molere.” Or fr. 
prbdAw, to grind ; fut. pers. 

Murus. Lhuyd: ''lrish sur, Brit. 
M^ « Ancient form of ilius or ille." 
So Ipsus was used. 

Pallaca. From Gr. vaAAax. 

Persona. Al. from spóconroy, whence 
sxpocwriyn, xpoceer(va, transp. 
whence persopina, as dEntes from *8Orres, 
vEster for vOster : thence persona. 

Pica. '* Apparently from Anglo-Sex. 
specan, to speak, talk. It is called by 
the poets Loquax and Garrula." W. 

latessa. Or from a word sAaróes, 
mwAaréecoa. 

Pondus. ‘‘ As pOdex” &c. We say 
mOlten from mElt. 

Precidaneus. ‘‘ For precido for pre- 
cedo seems uncommon." See however 
PrelIganeum. 

Preda. “For predata.” 
predta, preta or preda. 

Pratum. Al. from Bporby, eaten or to 
be eaten: Kol. Bpardy, as xpAros is 
JEolic for xpQros: thence bratum and 
pratum. 

Probo. As Destino, avi, and Retina- 
culum, are from Teneo: so from prohabeo 
might be prohibo, avi, cut down to probo, 
avi. Prohabeo, I hold out, I hold for- 
ward, viz. that I may inspectand examine. 
q Al. from xpopde, xpops, in the sense of 
apopalve. 

Propero. Al. from axpopépes (ye), I ad- 
vance. 

Quasillus. Lhuyd: ** Irish keishin." 

Questus. ‘‘ Fr. queror." So Haustus 
from Haurio. 

Quisnam. Or nam isindeed. See Nam. 

Ruga. Lhuyd: “ Irish roka.” 

Saburra. ‘Fr. sabulum." Whence 
sabulera, as Patera, Arcera. Then sabul- 
ra, saburra. 

Sdliunca. Martyn says that it is the 
Nardus Celtica, a species of Valerian, 
and that it was named 'Aouovyyía. Is 
then saliunca for saliunga ? 

Sangwis, blood. ‘It may appear 
strange," says Isaac Vossius, '* and yet 
it is true that sanguen is analogically de- 
duced from alua." Does not the Reader 
stare? However, let us try to get san- 

is from alua. Gen. afuaros—alpros— 
duros, as alooe: becomes dooe—hence 


hamquos, as Tis becomes QUis—hamquis, 


Whence 
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fer IS Latin answers to OZ Greek in the 
termination of the third declension eem 
quis, as 7 oce omes Sex—sanquis, 
priMceps becomes priNceps end SeM- 
skrit SaNskrit — then sanguis falls na- 
turally into sanguis. Is the Reader re- 
minded of London and Brutus! 


Saturnus. M ‘‘ Irish Sa(urn, 
British Sadurn.’’ 
Scisco. “ For v " &c. Job: 


** The cause, which I knew not, I searched 
. Somme. Al. from sopio, whence sopi- 


Sonus. Lhuyd: ''lrish son, sein. 
Brit. són, stn.” 
Soror. Lhuyd: ‘ Corn. hor." 


Stvrario. Forcellini: ‘ Pariter cresco, 
duarum sorerum sorerum geminarum instar. Fes- 

tus: ‘ Sororiare mammse dicuntur puella. 
rop, cüm primum tumescunt, ut Frater- 
culare puerorum, Pliny : * Mammas so- 
rorientes.' ld est, nimis pariter turgentes 
vel noxià lactis copi&, vel alio aliquo vi- 
tio." 

Stera. '* Ab iorépa.” So our Story 
for History. 

Stolidus, line 2. Read ‘ sucker” for 
** suckler.” 

Suggillo. Al. from subigo, whence 
subigillo, as Occo, Occillo—then subgillo, 
sugaillo. 

Sylva, Silta. Silva seems to be the 
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true r It is sanctioned, says For- 
cellini, i Gifanias, Manutius, Deus- 
quius, Vossius, by the best In- 
scriptions and by ancient Is then 
the derivation of this word from SAy or 
from (téAor shaken? No more than 
the derivation of Fama is shaken, because 
it is not written Pham. Forcellini re- 
marks on Inclytus: '' Some write Incli- 
tas, because words, though they are of 
Greek origin, in comsequence of loag 


adoption gradually into the Latia 
spelling, like Fama, Siva. ” 
Tellus. Lhoyd: ‘Irish , toalla." 
Testis. Lhuyd : ** Brit. tjt." 


Teter. For the first account of this 
word I am indebted to an able scholar, 


Alfred Phillips, Esq., of Jesus College, 


Cambridge. 
Tilia. Lhuyd: “ Irish teileog.” 
Lhuyd: ‘* Irish tiotal, Welsh 
tit." 
Tracte. ‘‘Or trahe is here" &c. 
Tracte is traho s xvz. 
“eee Lhuyd: “ Brit. and Corn. 
Ultró means also far off. Plautus: 
** Uliro istum à me." That is, to a point 


remoyed, Compare Ulterior. Also, still 
more, moreover. Virgil: * His lacrymis 
vitam damus et miserescimus ultro." That 
is, still further, as a further display of 
mercy. 


FINIS. 
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